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SAMUEL JOHNSON, L. I. P. 


SIR, 

HOUGH Flattery is the common language of Dedication, it | 

is a kind of incenſe which You are by no means diſpoſed to 
receive, nor I to offer. My intention is to inſcribe to You the 
fo!lowing Work, which has engaged ſuch portions of my time 
as could be ſpared from a laborious employment. I could think 
of no name ſo proper to be prefixed to it, as that of Dr. FOHN- 
SON, to whom the world is ſo much indebted for a variety of 
inſtruction. Indeed, the ſucceſs of Your Philological Labours 
gives You a right of patronage, to whatever bas a tendency to 
ſmooth the paths of Science, or remove the impediments 
to Claſſical Eruditicn. My utmoſt ambition is to be con- 
ſidered as an uſeful Pioneer in that ſervice, wherein You 
have dgſer vedly riſen ti the higheſt rank. Theſe Sheets, 
I flatter myſelf, will meet with a more favourable reception 
under the ſanction of a name, which is paſſing to poſterity with 
the merited approbation of the preſent age, 


T cannot 


DEDICATION. 


I cannot conclude, without expreſſing my acknowledgments for 
the many hours of elegant entertainment, and uſeful inſtruction, 
which I have enjoyed from Your Warks ; in which we have a | 
ſtriking example of the great effects of refinement of taſte, ſoli- 
 aity of judgment, purity of precept, and energy of dittion, | | 
when happily united, 4 


That the eve of Your life may be attended with comforts "TE 
equal to your moral worth, and productive of new honours to | 5 


the Literature of theſe kingdoms, is the warm prayer of 


SIX, 


Your moſt obedient, 


And very humble Servant, Wit 

42 

Te madd Witfen = 4 

Clitheroe, of | 
Sept, 3oth, 1782. FP 
to 

wh 

Dr. JOHNSON, : 

bar 


E 


Dr. JOHNSON, on receiving a copy of the Dicti. 
onary, addreſſed the following letter to the 
Author, the inſertion of which it is preſumed 
will need no apology, ſince it expreſſes the 
Doctor's opinion of the work, and becauſe what- 
ever has fallen from his pen, it is ſuppoſed, will 


be acceptable to the public in general: 


Reverend Sir, 


* I have jo long omitted to return you thanks for the 

honour conferred upon me by your Dedication, J entreat you 
with great earneſtneſs not to conſider as more faulty than it is. 
A very importunate and eppreſſive diſorder has, for ſome time, 
2. cg4ebarred me from the pleaſures, and obſtrufted me in the duties 
of life. 7 he eſteem and kinaneſs of wiſe and good men is one of 
the laſt pleaſures which I can be content to leſe ; and gratitude 
to thoſe, from whom this pleaſure is received, is a duty, of 


which I hope never to reproach myſelf with the final neglect. 


N, 1 therefore now return you thanks for the notice which I 
bave received from you, and which I conſider as giving to my 
name, not only more bulk, bat more weight ; not only as ex- 
tending its ſuperficies, but as encreafing its value, 


Your 


( viii) 
ö | Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope, find its 
| way into the ſchools, to which, however, 1 do not mean to 
confine it ; for no man has ſo mach Hill in ancient rites and 

practices as not to want it. | 
As I ſuppoſe myſelf to owe part of your Kindneſs to my excel- 
lent friend Dr. Patten, be has, likewiſe, a just claim to my 


acknowledyments, which I hope you, Sir, will tranſmit. 


There will ſoon appear a new edition of my Poetical Bio- 


be pleaſed to let me know, how it may be conveniently conveyed 


| 
. | graphy. JIf you will accept of a copy to keep me in your mind, 
j 


to you. The preſent is ſmall, but it is given with good will, by 
Reverend Sir, 


Your moſt obliged and moſt humble Servant, 


| | Samuel Johnfon. 


Bolt-Ceurt, Fleet-Street, Ta} 
December 31, 1782. 


„ 


To the Rev, Thomas Wilſon, 
Clitheroe, 


Lancaſhire, 
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HE particular direction of my ſtudies, both from inclination 
and profeſſion, has given me frequent opportunities of obſerv- 

ing that a Book of ealy acceſs was wanting, to explain the Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms of the Ancients, ſo far eſpecially as the Greet and 
Reman Claſſics are concerned. For though PoTTER's Archeolgia, 
and RENNETT's Antiquities, are deſervedly held in high eſteem, 
yet the former ſeems rather calculated for the Man of Erudition, 
than for the Student; and the latter, concerning many uſeful arti- 
cles, is entirely ſilent. 


As both theſe Authors are generally conſulted by means of In- 
gexes, I concluded, that an Alphabetical Arrangement of Claſhcal 
Anti iquities would have an advantage over any other form. And, as 
Biblical Learning is but too much neglected, I conceived that it 
would not be amiſs to mix, with the general deſign, an account of 
Hebrew Antiquities, ſo far as to illuſtrate many paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, in which alluſions are made to particular cuſtoms and inſtitu- 
tions ot the Tewwiſh nation. 


B I had 


EF EE: A: £ 


I had hopes of ſeeing ſome perſon un dertake a work of this kind, 
who had both more leiſure and greater abilities for the taſk ; but as 
this has not been the cafe, I have (perhaps raſhly) made the 
attempt. | 


Many Ge ntlemen, however, of great Erudition have been pleaſ- 
ed to expreſs their good opinion of che d leſign, and to approve the 
execution; and ſorely the approbation of able Claſſics and polite 
ocholars may be allowed to give the Iu very flattering hopes 
that his time has not bee: 1 uſeleſdly employe 


My raaterials were culled from Writers of credit on the different 
ſubjccts though, it muſt be confeſſed, there are many ſources of infor- 
mation to; which, from my rural fituation, I could not have acceſs. 


To quote my Authorities, would anſwer no material purpoſe ; 
and to mention the Writers whom I have conſulted would have the 
appearance of pe dantr y and needleſs parade: But gratitude calls up- 
on me to acknowled ze the Bberal encouragement given by Mr. 


HERJEANT ASPINALL) in offering me the unreſcrved uſe of his 


Library. 


The different articles, as may be ſuppoſcd from the ſize of the 

Book, are very concitely handled; but it was my intention to bring 
every thing into as mall a ſpace as poſſible, without omitting any 
thing of conlequence. I have ſomcetimes condenſed, into the com- 
paſs of a couple of pages, what has been expanded into volumes: 
Becauſe what others have proved by deep inveſtigation, laboured 
arguments, and muitiplied quotations, I have ſtated as ſimple facts; 


For, what has once been proved, there is no occaſion to prove 


72 
again. 


The Work, I truſt, will be D und aready Oracle to the Student 
and Gentleman of Claflical Taſte, and an wſctul Remembrancer 
to the Man of Erudition. The time that was ſpent upon it was, as 


it were, the gleanings of a more laborious employment; and the 


Work it{elt was conſidered as a relaxation from ſeverer ſtudies. 


The Author's diſtance from the preſs, it is hoped, will apologize 


for typographical errors, which he flatters himſe if will Not be found 
very numerous 


P. 8. In 


PI A 


P. S. In this ſecond edition many new articles are inſerted, ſome 
of the old ones enlarged, and a few corrected. That the additions 
are numerous the encreated ſize of the book will evince. But the 
account which is given of the principal ſects of ancient Philoſophers, 
I conceive, will be conſidered as a neceſſary and valuable addition; 
and the i luſtration of chronological terms, it is preſumed, Will not 
be without its ute. In ſhort, I have availed myſelf of every hint, 
whether communicated by public criticiſm, ſuggeſted by peir ate 
friendſhip, or inſinuated by ſecret malignity: And as I have hitherto 
experienced the candour ot the public, I preſume to hope tor a con- 
tinuance of it; as I have endeavourcd to render the w ork ſtill more 


deſerving ot public approbation. 
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| F A Was by the Romans uſed on 
4 public occaſions for Anti- 
— to antiquate or reject 
propoſed law. -- -The judges of 
We fame people alſo uſed it for 
4 Volvo, 1 abſolve, or, acquit ; 
ience it received the name of 
2 /a/utaris 


= 
&; 

_ 
_ = 


ABACUS, among the Greeks and 


1 


ABB 


Romans, was a counting board, of 
an oblong figure, divided by ſeve- 
ral lines or wires, and mounted 
with an equal numberof little ivory 
balls or pegs, by the arrangement 
of which they expreſſed units, tens, 
hundreds, ' thouſands, &c. The 
annexed figure will give a compe- 
tent idea of it. 


* I 0000) $—— 
a 
I 8 . — rr —_ 28 
I - 


e value of each peg or ball on 
Wc loweſt line is 1, on the ſecond 
on the third 100, on the fourth 
oo, on the fifth 10,000 ;- and 
balls in the middle ſpaces 
nit half as much as each of 
ee in the lines above chem: The 
unt of all the balls, repre- 
ted in the above figure, will 
relore be 37,391. 

ABBA is a Syriac word, ſignify- 


ing Father, The learned Mr. Sel- 
den, from the Babylonian Gemara, 
has proved that ſlaves were not al- 
lowed to uſe the title of Abba in 
addreſſing the maſter of the family 
to which they belonged : This, be- 
ing remembered, will beautifully 
illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages in the 
New Teſtament, particularly Rom. 
viii. 15, and Cal. iv. 6, 

App1- 


ABS 


AvvicaTioN, amongſt the Ro- 
mans ſignifies a voluntary reſigna- 
tion of liberty, and ſinking ſponta- 
neouſly into the condition of a 
flave---It alſo ſignifies the renoun- 
eing or reſignation of an office. 

ABLECT1, a name given by the 
Romans to one diviſion of their fo- 
reign troops, choſen out of that 
body of them called Extraordinarii. 
See the article Extraordinarii. 

ABLEGMINA among the Romans 
were choice pieces of the facrifices, 
cut off from the entrails of the vic- 
tim, then ſprinkled with flour and 
offered tothe Gods. The Ablegmina 
were alſo called Preſiciæ, Porriciæ, 

Preſeta and Proſegmina. Sec Sa- 
criſice. | 

ABLUT1oR ſee Purification, Ex- 
piation, Luſtration, Pollution. 

ABOMINATION of DeſMlation. 
We meet with this expreſſion in 
St. Mar#s Goſpel Chapter xiii. 
14. which we are to underſtand 
as pointing out the Roman army, 
becauſe the ſoldiers were 1dola- 
ters, and had the image of Cz/ar, 
with an eagle for their enſign ; 
for the Jews, we know, abomi- 
rated all Images. Sec Aquila. 

ABSTINENCE, a religious duty 
amongſt the Jews, — Their law or- 
dained that the prieſts ſhould ab- 
ſtain from the ule of wine during 
the whole time of their being em- 
ployed in the ſervice of the temple, 
See Pries, Faſting. 

The tame abſtinence was enjoin- 
ed the Naxarites during the time of 
their Nazar:te/hip, or ſeparation, 
The Jews were commanded: to 
abitain from ſeveral ſorts of animals, 
by the expreſs words of the. law, 
The fat of all ſorts of animals that 
were ſacrificed was forbidden : and 
the blood of every animal was for- 
bidden under pain of Geath—ne1- 
ther did they eat the ſinew which is 
upan the hollow of the thigh, be- 
cauic the Angel touched it when 


ACA 


he wreſticd with Jacob, and made 
They abſtained likewiſ i 


it ſhrink. 
from animals which had been taken 
and touched by impure beaſts, ſuch 
as dogs, wolves, boars, &c; and 
from thoſe that died of themſelves; 
from tiſh allo that have neither fins 
nor ſcales ; and from birds which 
walk upon the ground with four 
feet, ſuch as bats, &c, 


Nagarites, ſee the article Nazarite. 
AcApkuics, a name given to 
ſuch philoſophers as adopted the 
doctrines of Plato. 


near Athens, where they frequently 


indulged themſelves in contempla- | 
and Academia is laid to de- 
rive its name from one Academus, x 


tion: 


a God or Hero ſo called. Thus 
Horace, alluding to the place where 
the philoſophers held their diſpu- 


tations, ſays, 


Atque inter Sl vas Academi quærert 
derum. 


The academics are divided into 
thoſe of the firſt academy, W ho 
taught the doctrines of Plato in 
their original purity = thoſe of the 
ſecond or middle academy, who dit- 
fered materially from the firſt, and 
inclined a little towards /ceptrcifm, 
or at leaſt ceaſed to expreſs them- 
{elves too dogmatically—all thole 
of this middle ſchool laid it down 
as a principle, that we could know 


nothing, not even the certainty of 


this leading poſition ; - and that nei— 
ther our ſenſes, norour reaſon, arc 
to be truſted ; but that in common 
affairs we are to conform to receiv- 
ed opinions—laſtly, thoſe of the 
new academy, who maintained that 
we have no means of diſtinguiſhing 
truth, and that the moſt evident 
appearances may lead us into error: 
They granted the wiic- man opi- 

nion, 


For the | 


other inſtances of abſtinence in the ah: &r: 


They were ſo lf 
called from the Academia, a grove 


lion, 
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ACC 


ion, but denied him cer tainty. 
They held however that it was beſt 
o follow the greateſt probability, 
vhich was ſufticient for all the uſe- 
ul purpoſes of life, and laid down 
ales for the attainment of telicity. 
Phe difference betwixt the middle 


ich eademy and the eso {ſeems to have 
our been this, though they agreed in the 
the mbecl! ity ot human nature, yet 
the 3 * frſt d E enie =d that probabiliti CS 
te. vere of any uſe in the purſuit of 
to lappineſs; and the lows r held 
the hem to be of ſervice in ſuch a 
> {6 efign': the former recommend- 
ove | a conformity with received opl- 
tly | 3 „and the litter allowed men 
la- In opinion or 3 own. See Pla- 
de- onlcs, Philo pl 
ws, In- the } rt {OR TER Openſeppus, 
hus led the chair: in the ſecond, Ar- 


efilans ; and in the c or third 
KOMEN y Carrtades. 
Acckxst, amongſt the Romans 
rere certain lupernumeraryt fanden 
on the field of battle, intended to 
Juppty the placcs of thoſe who 
ſhould be killed, wounded or diſ- 
led in the engagement, 
Accxst, in Roman antiquity, 


ere 


0 

ho zuifes a fort of publ;c criers, 

in hole butineſs ſeems to have been 
be he calling and ſignilying the ad- 
if. urnment of the court and the 
nd like. They ſeem to have been 
m, ſomething like the Praecones, with 
n. his difference however, that the 
fo Fratcores had more bulinets aſl on- 
* ed them, as proclaiming things in 
* the ſtrcet, aſliſting at ſales, &c. 
of whereasthe 4. cenſi more nearly at- 
1. tended on the Magiſtrate, and a 

re the Bench of juſtice gave notice 
* every three hours what o'clock it 
1 was. They generally belonged to 
* the body of the Lilertim, but 
* lometimes to the Literti, Sce 
8 Fraeco, Liberti and Libertini. : 

0 Acceer: & ExPENSI CoDEx, 
| a Roman account-book, ſomethirg 
. like the ledger in modern book- 
0, 


ACC 


keeping, giving an account of re- 
ceipts and diſburſements— with 
proper ſpaces for debtor and cre- 
ditor. Horace ſeems to have allud- 
ed to this Lib. 1. Od. 9. 14. 

Duem fors dierum cungque dabit, 
[ucro appone. 

AccLamaT1o, the loud expreſ- 
ſion of joy and applauſe given to 
perſons ad things, uſual amongtt 
the Romans on ſeveral occaſions.— 
It was the manner in which they 
teſtiſied their approbation of the 


conduct of Princes, Commanders 


and Emperors. The forms of vc- 
clamation were different upon dif- 
terent occaſions, but always in- 
cluded their prayers and good 
wiſhes for the welfare of the perſon 
that was the object of the noiſy 
compliment ; and was often ex- 
preſſed by one word /e/iciter. 

Sometimes the acclamatien was 
uſed to teſtify their abhorrence 
and in ndignation, and was made 
the vehicle of imprecations, as was 
the caſe upon the death of the Em- 
peror Commodzus. 

AccuBaT1o, the poſture uſed 
by the ancients at table. The old 
Romans ſat at meat as we do, till 
the Grectan luxury and ſoftneſs had 
corrapted them. The ſame cuſtom, 
ot lying upon couches at their en- 
tertainments, prevailed amongſt 
the Teas alio, in our Sawiours 
time; for having been lately con- 
quered by Pompey they con formed 
in this, and many other reſpects, 
to the example of their maſters, 
— The manner of lying at meat 
amongſt the Romans, Greeks, and 
more modern Fezvs, was the ſame 
in all reſpects. It was this. The 
table was placed in the middle, 
round which ſtood three beds co- 
vered with cloth or tapeltry, ac- 
cording to the quality of the maſter 
of the houſe; upon thele they lay, 

inclining the ſuperior part of their 
bodies upon their lett arms, the 
lower 


& CC 


lower part being ſtretched out at 
full length, or a little bent. Their 
heads were fupported and raiſed up 
with pillows. The firſt man Jay 
at the head of the bed; the ncxt 
man lay with his head towards the 
fect of the other, from which he 
was defended by the boltſter that 
ſupported hisown back, commonly 
reaching over to the middle of the 
firſt man; and the reſt after the 
ſame manner. The molt honour- 
able place was the middle bed—and 
the middle of that. 

It is difficult to determine which 
was the moſt honourable place a- 
mongſt the Greeks, as few of the 
learned agree on this head. 

Favouiites commonly lay in the 
boſom of their friends, that is, they 
were placed next below them. See 
Fehn xiii. 23. where St. John is 
ſaid to have lain in our Saviour's 
bolom. So Juv. Sat. li. 120. 

Cana ſcdet, gremio jacuit nova 
nupta marit. 

Aſter the men, amongſt the Ro- 
mars, had adopted this reclining 
poſture at meat, the women, for 
ſome time, continued to fit, as 
more conſiſtent with female deli- 
cacy and the rules of decency : — 
but in after times they reconciled 
themſelves to the ſame poſition, — 
The children of princes and no- 
blemen uſed to fit at the backs of 
the couches, that they might, atter 


a diſh or two, withdraw without 


diſturbing the reſt of the company. 
Each table was furniſhed with three 
beds, agrecably to the number of 
the Graces, and each bed accommo- 
dated three gueſts, ſo that nine 
were a complete party, correſpond - 
ing with the number of the Mus; 
but it is not to be conceived that 
they ſcrupulouſly adhered to this 
punctilio. The three beds were 
at lal exchanged for the Stibadium, 
which was a ſingle large couch of 
the ſhape of a half-moon. For 


EE ; 
. 


further particulars on this head d 


the articles Bed, Stibadium, Eu + 
tainment, Cæna, Eating. | { 
AccuvsaTio. An accuſaticof h 
in che Roman courts, . conſiſted | 4 
three parts, Peſfulatio, Delatio, an 7 
Accuſatio. Paſtulatio was the plain ; 
tiff's aſking leave of the Prator at 
proſecute the defendantin ſuch | 91 
action: Leave being obtained, ki in 
againſt whom the action wi pe 


brought, was called before th 
judge: This was termed Dela; 
and nominis Delatio. Laſtly ti ww; 


charge was drawn up againſt th be 
delinquent, Which was called 44 Jai 
cuſatio. | WW 
The accuſation . conſiſted, ng of 
only in giving a narrative of pla pre 
matter of fact, and confirming ol 
by witneſſes, and other kings « ail 
evidence; - but in bringing othe 
arguments too, drawn from th: wh 
nature of the thing, the charatte tun 
of the accuſed party, his forme: iN | 
courle of life, the circumſtances c mat 
the fact, and ſeveral other topic 1275 
Nor was the accuſer limited i <1th 
point of time, being allowed, con WO 
monly, as many days as he pleaſec bein 
to make good the charge. hi 
The accuſer was obliged to e 7c 
his accuſation, and by way of date to th 
to annex the names of the Conſui ine 
He ſet down alſo the day, the hour the. 
and the Judge before whom he in- Laue 
tended to proſecute his accuſation. Wl * 
From the very moment that anz to th 
- "3 7 
perſon was accuſed of a capita Vern 
crime, he was ſtripped of all hi 8 
badges of honourable diſtinction cre, 
and appeared in mourning. By and 0 
was obliged to give ſureties for hi and! 
appearance, or was laid in priſor | Ac 
When ſummoned, he came in ** # 
court with his friends and neigh the fc 
bours about him, who threw them. 5 t 
ſelves at the feet of the magiſtrates} * 
- . the er CC 
to excite their compaſſion. If the * 
accuſed refuſed to appear, he Wi bular, 
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fummoned before his houſe by 


Hund of trumpet, and, after the 
time allowed him was expired, if 
he did not appear, he was con- 
demned for contumacy. See De- 


enſio, Trials, Addis. 


Sometimes both the accuſer and 
accuſed were limited as tothe time 
ot making out the charge, and urg- 
ing the defence; and the time ap- 
pointed to each was meaſured by 
1 Clepſydra. See Clepſyara. 

ActreRA in Roman antiquity, 
was a {mall altar erected near the 
ned on which a dead perſon was 
ſaid out. Incenſe and perfumes 
were burnt upon it, till the time 
of the funeral. The real intention 
probably was to prevent or over- 
comeany offenſive ſmells that might 
are about the corpſe. 

AckRRNA was allo a little pot 
which held the incenſe and per- 
tumes tor facrifice, ſuch as are uſed 
in the church of Rcme at this day, 
made in the form of alittle boat. 

ACINACES, a Perſian weapon 
either in the form ot a ſpear or 
word, fo called from aun a point, 
being a ſharp pointed inſtrument. 
his weapon was peculiar to the 
Medes and Perſians, as the Pilum was 
to the Romans, the Ge/amto the Gaull, 
the Hladius to the Lacedemoni ant, 
the Sariſ/a to the Maccaoniant, the 
Lancea to the Spamards, the Fala- 
rica to the Saguntines, the Ramphæa 
to the Jhraciants, the Framea to the 
Germans, &c. The reaſon for 
making mention of the Acinaces 
here, is, becauſe it occurs in Horace 
and other claflic authors both Gree# 
and Roman. 

AcLipts, a miſſive weapon, in 
ute amongſt the Romans; it was of 
the form of a ſpear with a thong 
tied to jt, by which, after the dif- 
charge, it was drawn back. Scali- 
ger contends that it was not like a 
Ipcar or javelin, but round or glo- 
bular, with a wooden ſtem to poiſe 


it by. C 
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Acxocyiriguus, among the 
Greeks, was 4 ſort of gymnaſtic ex- 
erciſe, in which the two combat-. 
ants contended with their hands 
and feet only, without cloſing or 
engaging the other parts of the 
body. It was in fact a ſpecies of 
wteitling. Sec Wrejiling. 

Ackoreris thecitadelof Atheus. 
It was formerly the whole city, and 
at firſt called Aſcrapia, from Acrops 
the founder; but, after the inha- 
bitants were greatly increaſed in 
number, the whole plain around it 
was filled with buildings, and the 
original city became the centre, 
under the denomination of Acropo- 
lis or the upper city, in contra 
diſtinction to the lower part, which 
was called y ale rene or the 
lower city. In proceſs of time, 
the ſurrounding buildings were 
conſidered as the city, under the 
name of Athen, and Acropolis was 
regarded as the citadel. It was 
ſixty fadia in circumference, and 
ſurrounded with wooden pales, or, 
as ſome ſay, with olive trees. It 
was fortified alſo with a ſtrong wall, 
and an exec tation was prondunced 
againit any one that thould build 
houſes beneath this wall, becauſe 
the Pelaſgi, while they reſided 
there, entered into a conſpiragy 
againſt the Athenians. All perions 
were prohibited from making 
ditches, or fowing corn here, and 
three drachmas was the fine, in caſe 
of diſobedience. 

The Acropolis was beautified 
with nine gates, and within were 
innumerable edifices, ſtatues, mos 
numents, and temples, the prin- 
cipal of which will be found under 
the article Temple. 

Acr, the name of certain divi- 
ſions in dramatic poetry, intended 
to give reſpite hoth to the actors 
and ſpectators. See Drama. The 
number of acts required both in 
comedy and tragedy was five, ac- 

cording 
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in council 
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cording to the rule laid down in 
Hcrace's art of poetry : 
Neu brevior QUINTO, neu fit 
froductier ACTU. 

AcTa PuBLica, the journal of 
the Senate. It ſeems to have re- 
iembled very much the votes of the 
Houſe of Commons amongſt us, 
wherein a ſhort account was given 


to the public of what paſſed in the 


Senate-Houſe. 


Acta DivRNa, was a fort of 
Roman gazette, containing an au- 
thoritcd nartative of the tranſac- 
tions worthy of notice, which hap- 
pened at Rome. Petronius has given 
us a ſpecimen of the adtadiurna, 
in his account of Trimalchis, and 
us it may not perhaps be unenter- 
taining to ſee how exactly a Roman 
news- paper runs in the ſtyle of an 
Enoliſh one, the following is an 
article or two out of it. 

On the 26th of July, thirty 
boys and forty girls were born at 
Trimalchis's eſtate at Cuma. 

At the ſame time a ſlave was 

7 to death for uttering diſreſpect- 
ul words againſt his Lord.“ 
* The ſame day a fire broke ovt 
in Pompey's gardens, which began 
inthe night, in the ſteward's apart- 
ment.” 

AcTa Coxs1sTOR11, the edif7s 
or declarations of the council of 


itate of the Emperors. Theſe edicts 


were generally expreſſed in ſuch 
terms as theſe, The Auguſt Em- 
perors, Diocleſian and Maximian, 
declared, That the 
children of Decarions ſhould not be 
expoſed to wild beaſts in the Am- 
ahitheatre.” 

The Senate and ſoldiers often 
{wore, either thro” abject flattery 
or by compulſion, upon the edicts 
of the Emperors, as we do upon 
the lible. And the name of Apidi- 
ws Mernla was eraſed by Nero, out 
of the regiſter of Senators, becauſe 
he refuſed to ſwear upon the edits 


ACT 
of the Emperor Auguſtus. 

Acræ were meadows of re- 
markable verdure and luxuriancy 
near the ſea ſhore, where the Ro- 
mans uſed to indutge themſelves to 
a great degree in ſoſtneſs and deli- 
cacy of living. The word is uſed 
in this ſenſe by Cicero and Virgil: 
But Yoffus thinks it can only be 
uſed in ſpeaking of Sicily, as thele 
two authors did. 

AcTlaxn Games or Ludi Actiaci, 
were inſtituted in commemoration 
of Auguſtus's victory over Anthony 
at Aium. They returned every 
fifth year, according to the getteral 
opinion, and were ſacred to .4ps//s; 
who was thence called Afus Apel- 
la. Adian years became an æra, 
commencing from the battle of 
Actium, called allo the æra of Au- 


guftus. The Actian games conſiſted 


ot ſhows of Gladiators, Wreſtlers, 
and other exerciſes, and were kept 
generally at Nicopolis, a city built 
by Auguſtus near Afium for that 
purpote, with aview to render his 
victory famous to ſucceeding ages. 
Sometimes theſe games were kept 
at Rome. The proper overlookers 
of them were the four colleges of 
prieſts, the Pontifices, the Augars, 
the Septemwirs and Quindecimviri. 
The Adian games were frequently 
called Ludi guinguennales, from the 
periods of their celebration. 


Acrio, an action at law in a. 


court of juſtice. The formalities 
uſed by the Romans, in judicial 
actions, were theſe : If the differ- 
ence failed ro be made up by 
friends, the injured perſon pro- 
ceeded in jus reum vocare, to ſum- 
mon the offending party to the 
court, Who was obliged to go, or 
ive bond for his appearance. 
The offending party might be 
ſummoned into court viva wes 
by the plaiatiff himſelf meeting 
the detendant, declaring his inten- 


tion to him, and commanding him 
to 
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o go before the magiſtrate and 
make his defence. If he would not 
go willingly, he might drag and 
torce him along, unleſs he gave 
ſecurity tor his appearance on ſome 
appointed day. It he failed to ap- 
pear on the day agreed on, then 
the plaintiff, whenivever he met 
him, might take him along with 
him by torce, calling any by-ſtand- 
ers to bear witneſs, by aſking them 
viſne anteflari, the by- ſtanders up- 
on this turned their ear towards 
him in token of their conſent : 
To this Horace alludes in his Satire 
againſt the impertinent, Lib. i. 
Sat. 9. See this further explained 
underthe article Anteftar:. 

Both parties being met before the 
Pretor, or other ſupreme magiſtrate 
preſiding in the court, the plaintiff 
propoled the action to the defen- 
dant ; in which he deſigned to 
proſecute him—this they termed 
edere attionem, and was commonly 
performed by writing it in a tablet, 
and offering it to the defendant, 
that he might ſee whether he had 
better ſtand the ſuit or.compound, 

In the next place came the poſtu- 
latio afionis, or the plaintiff's pe- 
tition to the Prætor, for leave to 
proſecute the defendant in ſuch an 
action, The petition was granted 
by writing at the bottom of it a&i- 
enem do, or refuſed by writing in 
the ſame manner adlionem non ds. 

The petition being granted, the 
plaintiff vadabatur reum, i. e. ob- 
liged him to give ſureties for his 
appearance on ſuch a day in the 
court ; and this was all that was 
done in public, before the day fix- 
ed upon for the trial. 

In the mean time, the difference 
was often made up, either tranſac- 
tiene, by letting the cauſe fall as 
dubious; or paclione by compoſi- 
tion for damages amongſt friends. 
On the day appointed for hear- 
ing - che Prætor ordered the ſeve- 
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ral billsto be read, and the parties 
ſummoned by an accenſus, or beadle. 
See Accenſi. : 

Upon the non-appearance of ei- 
ther party, the defaulter Joſt his 
cauſe ; if they both appeared they 
were laid /e fetifſe ; and then the 
plaintiff proceeded /item, five actt- 
orem intendere, „ prefer his 
fuit, which was done in a {et form 
of words, vary ing according to the 
difference of the actions. After 
this the plaintiff deſired judgment 
of the Prætor, that is, to be allow- 
ed a judex or arbiter, or elſe the 
recuperatores, or centumwiri „See 
Fudex, Arbiter, Sc. Theſe he re- 
quelted for the hearing and decid- 
ing the buſineſs; hut none of theſe 
could be deſired but by the conſent 
of both parties. 

The Prætor having aſſigned 
them their judges, defined and de- 
termined the number of witneſles 
to be admitted, to hinder the pro- 
tracting of the ſuit. And then the 
parties proceeded to give their cau- 
tion, that the judgment whatever 
it was, ſhould ſtand and be per- 
formed on both tides. The judges 
took a ſolemn oath ro be impartial; 
and the parties took the juramentun 
calumnig. Then the trial began 
with the aſſiſtance of witneſles, 
writings, &c. which was called 
diſceptatio cauſct. See Juramentum 
calumnia, Diſceptatio cauſe Trial. 

Acro in the Roman law ſtands 
oppoſed to reus, and ſigniſies the 
plaintiff, or him who has an action 
againſt another, or that proſecutes 
another in a court of judicature. 

Ac rok, (upon the theatre) one 
who acts a part and repreſents ſome 
perſon in a tragedy or comedy. 
Many regulations were made for- 
merly about the ſalary of actors, 
and for puniſhing ſuch as took im- 

roper liberties. Senators were not 
allowed to viſit them at their houſes, 
nor a Reman Knight to walk with 
them 
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them in the ſtreets. They could 
not act but upon a public theatre. 
The Senate once endeavoured to 
deprive them ſo far of the privilege 
of Roman citizens, as to give the 
Pretor a power of puniſhing them 
with rods; but Haterius Agri/pa 
oppoſed this atternpt, and by his 
oppoſition gained his point, when 
tribune of the people, becauſe, Au- 
guſtus had Formerly declared the 
actors exempt from whipping, and 
Tiberius; in whoſe reign this at- 
tempt was made, did not chuſe to 
violate his orders. 

Profeſſed Actors could not be 
incorporated in any tribe, had no 
riglit of ſuffrage, were incapable of 
ſerving in the legions, or of bear- 
ing any military or civil mploy- 
ment. A ſenator, if he acted but 
once, was degraded, and a Knight 
forieited all his privileges. An 
actreſs too was held infamous, and 
ſtood in the ſame predicament as a 
common. proſtitute, Theſe icvec- 
Titi”, however, did not extend to 
the actors of the tellanæ, who were 
generally ſome of the nobility. 
See Ate/lane. 

The tit players amongſt the 
Romans were brought from Hetru- 
ria, in the language of which 


country Hiſie ſignified a player; 


hence we have the origin of the 


latin word H. trio. 

The profeſſion of an actor was 
not diigraceful among the Greeks; 
LE [chines, the rival of . Demoſthenes, 
played on the ſt:ge at Athen,; and 
Arij*:demus,thoug han actor, was ſent 
on an embaſl; to / hilip of Macedon. 
Univerſ:) an en, Hiflory Danet. 
See Drama, Co ned Tragedy. &c. 

AcTvarim Naves were a ſort 
of ſhips uſed amongi' the Romans, 
chiefly for expedition. 

ACTUARIUS, a notary or ſcribe 
appointed to take down the pro- 
ceedings of a court, ſuch as the 
pleadings of the advocates, &c. 
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The atuarii uſed cyphers, ſingle 
letters or certain abbreviations to 
ſignity whole words. Sec Notarin 
and Scriba. 

AXuarii were alſocertain oſticers 
who kept the military accounts, 
and diſtributed corn to the ſol- 
diers. | 

Acrus. See A, Meaſure. 

Ap BESTIAsõ is uſed to expreſs a 
ſpecies of puniſhment amongſt the 
Romans, in which the criminal was 
condemned to fight wild beaſts. —- 
They whoſe unhappy lot it was to 
be thus miſerably expoſed, were 
called Beſtiarii. See Beftiarii. 

ApvicT1o, in the Roman courts 
of judicature, was, when the party, 
who had been caſt in a certain ſum, 
which he refuſed to pay or give ſe- 
curity for the payment of, in a rea- 
fonable time, was brought by the 
plaintiff before the Prætor, who 
delivered him into his diſpoſal, to 
be committed to priſon, or other- 
wile ſecured till ſatisfaction was 
made, 

AppicTtio figaihes alſo the 
act of the Prætor in delivering up 
ſuch perſons as were ſo deeply in- 
volved in debt that they could not 
ſatisfy their creditors. The per- 
ſons ſodelivered up, though freemen, 
became ſlaves to their creditors, till 
they had recovered their liberty 
again by working out the debt. 
Sce the article Debtor. 

Av Lupos is uſed to expreſs a 
ſpecies of puniſhment amongſt the 
Roman;, wherein the malefactor 
was either delivered up to, and 
obliged to fight with wild beaſts in 
the amphitheatre ; or elſe he was to 
perform the part of a gladiator with 
other criminals, and ſatisfy juſtice 
in that manner,— The firſt of theſe 
was commonly inflicted upon ſlaves, 
and was called Ludus Venatorius—= 
the ſecond was called Ludus Cladia- 
forius. 

AD MeTaLLa, another puniſh- 

ment 
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ment in uſe amongſt the Romans; 
which conſiſted in condemning the 
unhappy perſon to work in the 
We find this mode of pu- 


the hiſtories of the later Emperors, 


and it was generally inflicted upon 


the chriſtians. During the perſe- 
cutions, great numbers were {ent 
to this laborious and flaviſh em- 
ployment. 

ApmoN1T10 Fuſlium was both a 


W civil and military puniſhment a- 


mongſt the Romans; as a civil pu- 
niſhment it was ſomething like 


= whipping amongſt us, and did not 


affect the life of the delinquent ;— 


bac as a military puniſhment it was 
= ecnerally capital, and reſembled 
che Baftinade. 


The manner of it amongſt the 
ſo!diers was this. The convicted 


perſon was brought before the Tri- 
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bune, who gently ſtruck him over 
the ſhoulders wit) a ſtaff; the cri- 
minal then had liberty to run, and 
the ſoldiers were allowed to kill 
him if they could, with ſwords, 
darts, ſtones, or whatever weapons 
were in their reach, ſo that they 
preſently diſpatched him. It was 
inflicted upon ſuch perſons as had 
ſtolen any thing out-of the camp ; 
given falle evidence; deſerted their 
poſts; falſely pretended to have 
done ſome great exploitout of hopes 
of a reward; tought, though ſucceſs- 
fully, without the General's order; 
lofl their weapons; or aggravated 
a ſmaller miſdemeanor than any of 
cheſe, by repeating it three times. 
ArxOMEN, See Apnomen. 
ADOLESCENCE, the flower of a 
man's youth, commencing from in- 
fancy, and terminating at his tall 
ſtature or manhood. Amongſt the 
Re ans it was reckoned from twelve 
to twenty-five in boys—and from 
twelve to twenty-one in girls, 
ABox1a, ſolemn fealts in honor 
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her beloved Adonis, and obſerved 
with great ſolemnity by the Greeks, 
Phemcians, Lycians, Syrians, Egyp- 
tians, c. They laſted two days, 
during which time, the women 
carried about images of Venus and 
Adonis, weeping, tearing their hair, 
beating their breaſts, and uſing 
every token of grief. Ezekiel is 
ſuppoſed to allude to this feſtival, 
chap. viii. v. 4. 

Abo rio, a {olemn act where- 
by one man makes another his heir, 
inveſting him with all the rights 
and privileges of a ſon. 

The Greeks and Romans had ſe- 
veral regulations concerning adop- 
tion. The Lacearemonian law re- 
quired that adoptions ſhould be 
performed, or at Icait ratified, in 
preſence of their Kings. At Athens, 
neither ſlaves, madmen, nor perſons 
under age could adopt. And at 
Rome, when a'man had a mind to 
adopt any perſon, he was to draw 
up his rcaſous and exhibit them to 
the college of Pontifices, for their 
approbation ; this approbation be- 
ing obtained, the Pentifces, Conjul, 
or ſome other prime magiſtrate, 
brought in a bill at the comitia cu- 
riata, to make the adoption valid. 
The private ceremony which pre- 
ceded the public adoption amongſt 
the Romans, conſiſted in buying the 
perſon to be adopted, of his parents, 
tor a certain ſum, formally given 
and taken; in this manner we are 
informed Auguſtus purchaſed Cains 
and Lucius ot their father Agrippa. 

Adopted perſons aſſumed all the 
three names of the perſon into 
whoſe family this ceremony ad- 
mitted them; but, as a mark of 
their proper deſcent, they ſubjoined 
at the end of the names their for- 
mer namen or cognomer, the cognomen 
being lometimes.ſlightly altered. 

Young men were not allowed to 
adopt their elders ; and the adopter 
was required to be at leaſt cighteen 

years 
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years older than the adopted ſon— 
th at there might be an appearance 
ol probability in the new relation 
of father and ſon. 

Children being by adoption pro- 
vicied for in another family, had 
no claim of inheritance or kindred 
in the family they had left, unleſs 
they renounced their adoption, 
which, by the laws of Solon, they 
were prohibited from doing, till 
they had begotten children to bear 
the name of their adopted father. 
And the perſon who had once 
adopted children, could not marry 


afterwards, without leave from the 


magiſtrate, which leave could not 
be obtained unleſs the adopted 
children had been guilty of ingra- 
titude, If the adopted children 
died without iſſue, the inheritance 
returned to the relations of the 
adopter, This and the foregoing 
paragraph apply in ſome reſpects 
to both Greeks and Romans, but 
more particularly to the Greeks. 
The adoption of a perſon who had 
the right of diſpoſing of himſelf, 
was called Adrogation. 

It does not appear that adoption 
properly ſo called was formerly in 
uſe amongſt the Je. Meſes does 
not mention it in his laws; and 
Jacob's adoption of his two grand- 
ſons Gen. xlviii. 14, ſeems rather 
to be a ſubſtitution. The cere- 
mony of adoption among the Ma- 
Bometans is performed by requiring 
the perſon adopted to pals through 
the ikirt of the man who adopts him, 
and ſomething ſimilar to this is ob- 
ſervable amongſt the Jes. 

When adoptian occurs in Scrip- 
ture, it implies a favour vouchſafed 
by the Deity, in conſequence of 
which we are accounted the chil- 
dren ot God through grace, though 
betore we were the children of (or 
ſubject to) wrath, Collies Sacred 
Interpreter, 

ApoRATI1oON denotes the act of 
worſhipping God, or a being ſup- 
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poſed to be a God. It is derived , 
from ad, to, and os, the mouth, T 
, , eine 
and imports kifling the hands, in ** 
token of reſpect or reverence. ene 
Among the Jews, adoration Wi 
re en. 
conſiſted in kiſſing the hands, bow- Is \ 
ing, kneeling, and even proſtra- Merit 
tion; and in their language the ay 
, . - : 1 1NIC 
word kiſſing is uſed for adora- om 
tion; as is alſo the Greek word 


Tp0TKUVE. 1 
The ceremony of adoration a- 
mong the Romans was performed 
with the head veiled or covered, an. 
the devotee applying the right 
hand to his lips, the fore-finger 


reſting upon the thumb, which ; 


re 

turned himſelf round from left to 0 nn 
right. 0 
The Grecians paid their adora- Wa dor 
tion with green boughs of laurel elo 
or olive in their hands, chaplets Wali 
upon their heads, and their necks 


28 
was eret; and then bowing he 1 8 


adorned with wreaths of flowers. ift. 
With the boughs, which were al- boun 
ways wrapped round with wool, A4 
they touched the knees of the ſtatue of ac 
of the God whom they addrefſed; Mals 
then they touched the right hand Malle. 
of the ſtatue, or ſome part of its arte 
head. They touched the knees itte: 
that the deity might bend to their NN 


requeſt; the right-hand as being c 
the inſtrument of diſpenſing ble!- 
ſings, and the head to induce the 


Gods to ſignify their aſſent by a Fee 
nod of compliance. They ſome- Ws 4: 
times touched the knees with one teen 
hand, and the head or hands with eur: 
the other, and now and then em em 
braced the feet, It was not un- vay, 
uſaal to kiſs their hands, or to ſa- ange 
lute the Gods by putting their fore An 
finger acroſs the thumb, and then e 
turning to the right. Their dreſs / 
on theſe occaſions was cftentimes an 

mean. Their poſture was fitting, Wl zuilty 
ſtanding or kneeling, but moſtly RF * 
kneeling. In adoration of the Gods an, 


they looked to the Eaſt, in adora- 
tion of Demi-Gods to the Weſt, 
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The Romans carried their fooliſh 
WW 7-rvility to ſuch a pitch as to pay a 
lind of adoration to their Empe- 
Wrors, and treat as Gods, perſons 
ho did not deſerve the name of 
. Sec Prayer. | 
= Avoria is uſed by the Roman 
uriters in various ſenſes; — ſome- 
the imes for all manner of grain ;— 
metimes for a kind of cakes made 
8 
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ord r ane flour and offered in ſacrifice; 
1 and ſometimes for a dole of 
a- coal, or diltribution of grain made 
ned io the ſoldiers after a victory; 
ed, Mrhence by Metonymy it is put for 
ght raise, reward, or victory. ; 
ger RE AvbrocartEo, adrogation, ſigni- 
ieh Nies the adoption of perſons grown 


e.. who bad the right of dif- 
on of themſelves. It is by Au- 
eln ſuppoſed to differ from 
option, which according to him 
elonged only to the care of the 


lets WP -:r, and had for its object none 
:cks hut perſons under age; but this 
ers, Wi ftinction ſeems not to be well 
al- founded, Sce Adoption. 

dol, . AbpvrssaxtA was a Roman book 
tue ef accounts, not unlike our jour- 
ed; rials or day-books. They were 
and alled Alverſaria becauſe adeerſd 
its ce ſcriptis implerentre, They 
dees ittcred from the accept; et expenſe 
heir (., becauſe they were monthly 
ing cccunts; whereas the other con- 
leſ- ained a perpetual account, and 
the as a tranſeript of the former. See 
yal et expenſi codex. 

me- AbpvrRs Aro, a ſervant who 
one ttended the rich Romans at their 
vith 2p eturn from entertainments, to give 
em- by nem notice of any obſtacles in their 
un- 5 Yay, at which they might be in 
 fa- anger of ſtumbling. 

fore . Adrrrax, the violation of 
hen he marriage bed.—The law of 
refs 4 %, puniſhed with death both the 
mes an and the woman who were 
ing, WE 'ty of this crime, Levit. xx. 10, 
oſtly woman was betrothed to a 
zods an, and was guilty of this infa- 
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mous crime before the-marriz ge 
was compleated, ſhe was, in tis 
caſe, along with her paramour, te 
be floned; Deut. xxii. 22—2.4. 
Tho' the law does not in the p at- 
ſage before referred to, requ ire 
toning; yet it was in later tin ies 
generally executed in that manner; 
contrary to the uſual mode of int er- 
preting amongſt the Fews; for 
where death was in general ter ms 
denounced, it was uſually inflid ed 
by flrangling. 

When any man amongſt the 
Jeaus, prompted by jealouſy, ſuſ- 
pected his wife of this crime of a- 
dultery, he brought her firſt befo.re 
the Judges, and informed ther x 
that in conſequence of his ſuſpici- 
ons he had privately admoniſhed 
her, but that ſhe was regardleſs of 
his admonitions. I before the 
Judges ſhe aſſerted her innocency, 
he required that ſhe ſhould drink 
the waters of jealouſy, that God 
might by this means diſcover what 
ſhe was willing to conceal, Numb. 
v. 12, &c. The man then pro- 
duced his witneſſes, and had them 
heard. Atter this, both the man 
and woman were carried to Jeu. 
ſalem, and brought before the Sar- 
Ledrim; the Judges of which, by 
threats and other means, endea- 
voured to confound the woman and 
make her confeſs, If ſhe perſiſted 
in denying the fact, ſhe was led 
to the eaſtern gate of the court of 
Jrael, ſtripped of her own cloaths, 
and dreſſed in black, before great 
numbers of her own ſex. The 
prieſt then told her that if ſhe was 
really innocent, ine had nothing 
to fear, but if guilty, ſne might 
expect to ſuffer all that the law had 
denounced againſt her, to which 
ſhe anſwered “ Amen, Amen.“ 
The prieſt then wrote the terms of 
the law, in this form. --* It a ſtrange 
« man hath not come near you, 
« and you are not polluted by for- 

* {ating 
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ſaking the bed of your huſband, 


„ thefe bitter waters, which] have 
« curſed, will not hurt you: But 
« jt you have polluted yourſelf by 
* coming near to another man, 
* and gone aſtray from your hul- 
% band, - may you be accurſed of 
„the Lord, and become an exam- 
« ple for all his people; may your 
* thighs rot, and your belly {wel 
fill it burſt, may theſe curſed 
« waters enter into your belly, 
and being ſwelled therewith, 
* may your thighs putrity,” 

After this the prieſt filled a pitch - 
er out of the brazen. veſſel near the 
altar of burnt offerings, cait ſome 
quſt of the pavement into it, ming- 
led ſomething with it as bitter as 
wormwood, and then read the 
curſes, and received her anſwer of 
« Amen.” Another prieſt in the 
mean time tore off her cloaths as 
low as her boſom - made her head 
bare—untied the treſſes of her hair 
—faſtened her cloaths which were 
thus torn, with a girdle under her 
breaſts, and then preſented her 
with the tenth part of an Epha, or 
about three pints of barley meal. 
'The other prieſt then gave her the 
waters of jealcuſy. or. bitterneſs to 
drink, and as foon as the woman 
had got them ſwallowed, he gave 
her the meal ina veſſel like a fry- 
ing-pan into her hand. This was 
ſtirred betore the Lord, and part 
of it thrown into the hre of the 
altar. If the wife was innocent, 
ſhe returned with her huſband, and 
the waters, ſo far from injuring 
her, encreaſed her health and made 
her more fruitful, but if ſhe was 
guilty, ſhe grew pale immediatel v, 
her eyes {weiled and ſtarted, and 
leſt ſhe ſhould pollute the temple, 
ſhe was carried out of it immedi- 
ately, with theſe fymptoms upon 
her, and died inſtantly with all 
the ignom'niaus circumſtances re- 
lated in the curſes, Such is the 


* 
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account given of this mode of trial 


with reſpect to the woman, and 


the Rabbins aſſert that the man Wi 
with whom ſhe had tranſgrefied, Wl 


tho' abſent, was affected in a ſimi- 


lar manner, —and that if the huſ- 
band had been guilty, the bitter 


waters had no bad effect upon her. 


See Vaters of Jealouſy. 


The ancient Romans had no for- 


mal law againſt adultery. Augufu; 
was the firſt who made it puniſh. 
able by baniſhment, and in ſome 


caſes by death. 


unleſs innocent themſelves, were 


prohibited from proſecuting their Z 1 


wives for adultery. 
The Greets ſeem to have looked 


upon this crime with a remarkable 


degree of abhorrence. He#or, in 


Homer, tells Paris, that ſtoning is Wil 
Rich adulterers were 


his deſert. 
allowed to redeem themſelves with 
money, from the penal conſequen- 
ces of the crime, Sometimes the 
offender was puniſhed with the 
loſs of his eyes. At Gortyn in Crete, 
the adulterer was covered with 


wool asa mark of his eſteminacy and 


ſoftneſs, and in this manner carried 
be fore the magiſtrate, who depriv- 
ed him of all ſhare in the manage- 
ment of public bufincls. The Athe- 
nians left the offenders to the mercy 
of thoſe whom they injured, whence 


a variety of cruelties were exer- | 


rciſed, agceeably to the temper of 
the perſons into whoſe hands they 
fell. Sometimes de puniſhment 
was left to the diſcretion of the 
magiſtrate. By the laws of Solon, 
acuiterers might be killed with 
impunity by the huſband; and by 
the ſame Jaws adultereſſes might 
have their cloaths ſtripped off their 
backs, and any perſon had liberty 
ot beating them, provided he did 
not kill them. The Theſmothete at 
Athens, if the crime was proved a- 
gaink a man gave the Judges power 
{@ 


Antoninus pub. 5 
Iithed an edi, by which huſbands, Wi 
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eo inflict what penalty they choſe, 


| Mort of death. There was another 
| remarkable puniſhment amongſt 
them called paratilma, or rapbani- 


"= difs, which conſiſted in plucking 


the hair from their privities, throw- 
ing hot aſhes upon the part, and 
thruſting a radiſh, mullet, or ſome 


ch thing up their fundament.— 


Juvenal alludes to this in thele 
lines, 

3 guoſlam meechos et 

mugilis intrat. 
3 . 

But this was the puniſhment of 
poor men ; therich generally were 
allowed to commute, as is the culſ- 


con in our eccleſiaſtical courts, 


Apvocatus, among the Ro- 
mars, a perſon who undertook the 


—_—_ dc {ncc of cauſes, which he plead- 


ed much in the ſame manner that 
our Barriſters do at preſent. 'The 


—_—_ :vcate differed from the procura- 


toret; for it was the buſineſs of 
cheſe to aflilt the plaintiff in prov- 
ing, or the defendant. in clearing 
himſelf from the matter of fact; 
but the advicati, who were alſo 
called patroni were to defend their 
client in matter of law. 

The advocates were choſen out 
of the ableſt lawyers, and their li- 
berty of pleading depended upon 
theſe two conditions, firſt, that 
| their names were entered in the 
matriculation book of the forum, 
and ſecondly, that they were re- 
tained by one party, or received a 
lee, which they called mandatum. 
Advocates were held in great ho- 
nour during the firſt ages of the com- 
mon wealth, being ſtyled comites, 
pozorati, clariſſimi, and even pa- 
from, as was but jult now obſerv- 
ed; but their reputation fell to a 
low ebb indeed in the later ages of 
the republic, and urder the Em- 
perors. See Patroni, Trial. 

Aprrun is a Greek word ſig- 
nitying inacceſſible, by which is 
underſtood the moſt retired and 
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ſecret place of the heathen temples, 
into which none but the prieſts 
were allowed to enter. The aay- 
tum of the Greeks and Romans anſ- 
wered to the ſandum ſanctorum of 
the 7ewws, and was the place from 
whence oracles were delivered. 

LEACEA in Grecian antiquity, ſo- 
lemn teſtivals and games in honour 
of Aacus, who on account of his 
juſtice upon earth was thought to 
have been appointed one of the 
Judges in hell. At the end of the 
ſolemnity the victors in the games 
uſed to preſenta garland of flowers. 

Z/ECHMALOTARCH, a title given 
by the Jews to the principal leader 
and governor of the Hebrew. cap- 
tives reſiding in Chaldea, AM ria, 
and the neighbouring countries. — 
The Jews themſelves call this ma- 
giſtrate Ro/ch-Galuth, that is, chief 
of the captivity. Baſuage aſſures 
us that there was no .Zchmalotarch, 
before the end ot the ſecond cen- 
tury ; and Prideaux ſays, that the 
/Echmaletarch, at preſent, is only 
the head of their religion, like the 
Epiſcopus Fudæorum in England, the 
Altarch at Alexandria, and the E. 
narch at Antioch. 

ks ſacræ, differed in no re- 
ſpect from temples, excepting the 
want of conſecration, which if they 
ever received, they afterward 
changed their names, and were 
called Templa. See Templum, and 
Conſecration. 

AD1cura was the ſame as det, 
differing only in ſize. 

AvDiles were at firſt two offi- 
cers, Choſen out of the body of the 
commons to aſſiſt the tribunes ot the 
people in the diſcharge of ſome 
particular parts of their office; the 
chief of their duty was the taking 
care of public edifices, . whence 
they derived their name. Their 
buſineſs was alſo to attend the tri- 
bunes, and to judge, by their de- 
putation, ſome inferior cauſes.— 

Their 
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Their duty likewiſe conſiſted in 
rectifying weights and meaſures, 
prohibiting unlawful games and 
puniſhing lewd women. 

Two more were elected an. u. 
c. 389, out of the nobility, to in- 
ſpect the public games. Theſe 
were called Files Curules, becauſe 
they had the Eonour of ufing the 
fella curulis. See Sella Curulis. 

The Crrale Mailes beſides their 
proper office juſt mentioned, were 
to inſpect and take care of the 


building and repairs of temples, lea- 


tres, baths, aguedacs, and other 
noble ſtructures, and were appoint- 
ed Judges in all caſts relating to 
the ſelling orexchanging of eſtates, 

Juli us Caſar a. U. c. 710. added 
two more to the number of AZailes, 
under the name of Hadiles Cereales, 
trom Ceres, decauſe they were ap- 
pointed to infpett the public ſtores 
of corn, and other provifions, to 
examine all the commodities ex- 
poſed in the markets, and puniſh 
delinquents in all matters relating 
to buying and felling in the markets. 

EpiLIr Iv i Ediftum was the 
ZEcile's ſentence, allowing redreſs 
to the purchaſer of a beaſt, ſlave, 
&. that had been impoſed upon. 
Scc the former article. 

Epfruve, an officer amongſt 
the Romans who had the charge of 
the offerings, treaſure, and ſacred 
utenſils belonging tothe temples of 
the Gods. 

Ebro was a female officer of 
the ſame kind with the edituus, be- 
longing to the temples of the God- 
defies. 

Ea, a number ſtampt upon 
money, to ſignify the current value 
of it according to Lucilices; it is 
derived in this ſenſe of . 

It ſigniſies alſo the ſame almoſt 
with Epocha, that is, the point of 
time from which the compuration 
of a ſeries of years commences: So 
we may ſay the æra of Nabona/ar, 


ARA 
the chriſtian ara, the ara of the 
Hegira, &c. 

'Fhe word 1s thought by ſome to 
be derived by corruption from the 
cuſtom of the Spaniards, who reck- 
oned their years from the reign of 
Auguſius, and for ſhortneſs wrote 
AER a for annus, erat, regni, auguſti. 

ZER ar1vum, the treaſury or place 
where the public money was de- 
poſited amongſt the Romans. 

Avarium ſauctius dontained the 
monies ariſing from the twentieth 
part of all legacies: this was kept 
for the extreme neceſſities of the 
ſtate. 

/Erarium privatum was the Em- 
peror's - privy purſe; or the place 
where the money ariſing trom his 
private patrimony was depoſited. 

Ararium wviceſſimarum, the place 
where the money ariſing from the 
taxes, levied from conquered coun- 
tries, was laid up, ſo called be- 
cauſe it molt commonly conſiſted 
of atwentieth part of the produce. 

Hrarium Ilitlyæ or Tunonis Lu- 
cine, Was where the monies were 
depoſited which parents paid for 
the birth of each child. | 

There are ſeveral other treaſu- 
ries mentioned in hiſtory as the 
erarium gjuwentutis, Veneris, Se. 
but it is needleſs to dwell longer 
upon this article. I ſhall therefore 
diſpatch it with mentioning that 
the Temple of Saturn was the pub— 
lic treaſury of Rome, either becaule 
Saturn firit taught the talrans to 
coin money, or, which is moſt 
likely, becauſe this temple was the 
ſtrongeſt, and moſt. ſecure, and 
therefore the fittett place for that 
purpoſe. For the Jetz and Gre- 
clan treaſury. See Treaſury. 

ZERAR1Us, was a name .given 
by the Romans to a degraded cit1- 
zen, who had been ſtruck off the 
lift of his century, The name of 
Frarii was given to ſuch perſons 
becaule they were liable to all the 

taxes 
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taxes and burthens of the ſtate, 
without enjoying any of its privi- 
leges.. Hence 7»/er eraris referri 
was much more ſevere than tr:b# 
mMIvert. 

" ArROMANCY, a kind of divina- 
tion amongſt the Greeks, and from 
them adopted by the Romans, 
whereby tuture events were fore- 
told from certain phenomena or 
noiſes in the air. Sometimes it 
was performed thus: They folded 
their heads in a napkin, and hav- 
ing placed a bowl full of water in 
the open air, they propoſed their 
queſton in a ſmall whiſpering 
voice, at which time, if the water 
bubbled or was in agttation, they 
thought what they had aſked was 
«nſivered in the affirmative. 

EruscaroReEs, among the Ko- 
Mans, were certain Rrollers, ſharp- 
ers, pick-pockets, fortune-tellers, 
&c. much like the modern gyplies. 
The galli or prieſts of Cybeie were 
al ſo called by this name on account 
of their begging alms in the ttreets. 
The ſame appellation is given to 
griping exactors, or collectors of 
the revenue. See Galli. 

A's properly {ignites copper, or 
money coined of that metal. Sce 
uloney. | 

We meet in authors with 2. 
rude, ws grave, and as ſignatum. 
dome ſuppoſe tnat the two former 
nonity money paid by weight, and 
that by es ſignatum is meant coin 
Which was paid by tale. Others 
imagine that as grave and rude 
were large pieces of coined cop- 
der, containing a whole as, or 
pound weight ; on the other hand, 
ſome writers infiit that @s grave 
was uſed to ſignify copper money 
in general, as diltinguiſhed from 
"hat of gold and ſilver, which was 
toht compared with the former. 

ES CORINTHIUM. Sce Corin- 
5 bean Braſs. 

ATIMAT1IO Litis in the Reman 


law was the rating of damages, It 
was in uſe only in caſes of bribery 
and abuſe of the public money. 

AFFLATUS denotes in the /atir 

poets the actual inſpiration of ſome 
divinity. The ancients having 
ſuch a multiplicity of gods, and 
their imaginations being continu- 
ally deranged by ſuperſtition, it is 
no wonder that they attributed 
every great action to the divine 
afiatus, That this was the caſe 
we have abnndant proof from Tully, 
who, though one of the ſobereſt of 
the heathens, ſuppoſes every conſi- 
derable event, and every noble 
tranſaction to have been brought 
about by the immediate operation 
and inſpiration ofa God. And in- 
deed this notion a little qualiſed 1s 
Rrictly true. 
Ac, love-feaſts, kept by the 
ancient chrindliaus as a token of mu- 
tual love and benevolence. Their 
original was innocent, and the 
meeting laudable, but corruptions 
ſoon appeared, and rendered 1t ne- 
ceſſary to aboliſh the cuſtom, and 
prohibit it in every degree. The 
kiſs of charity was forbidden be- 
tween the different ſexes, and beds 
and couches were not permitted in 
the -place where they aſſembled. 
Alluſions to the love feaits are 
found more than once in the epi. 
tles of St. Paul, and the abnſcs of 
them are complained of by bim. 

Ad k among ancient poets is uſed 
for a ſpace of thirty years. Thus 
Neftor at the age of ninety is ſaid 
to have lived three ages. 

The golden, filver, brazen ang 
iron ages of the ports are too well 
known to be inſiſted upon. The 
Sibylline oracles on which Virgil 
founded his fourth eclogue divide 
the duration of the world into ten 
ages, of which the age of Auguſtus 
was reckoned the laſt, wich con- 
ſequently was to terminate the 
world's duration. 

'S AGGER, 
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Acer, in the Roman art of 
war, ſignifies a bench or rampart, 
compoled of various materials, as 
earth, bonghs of trees, &c. The 
agger of the ancients was the ſame 
with what the moderns in the mi— 
litary language call their lines. 

In a military ſenſe it ſeldom ſig- 
nifies more than the earth caſt up 
from the vallum of a camp. Sce 
Vallum and Caſtra. 

AGGER is alſo uſed for a bank or 
bulwark to keep off the fea ;—the 
middle of a military road, which 
was generally raiſed into a ridge, 
and the heaps of earth raiſed over 
graves, more commonly called Ta- 
muli ; which ſee. 


AGcIiTATOREsS, among the No- 


mans, Was a name given to chario- 
teers in general: but it was more 
particularly given to ſuch as drove 


in the public curule games, in the 


circus, For an account of the fac- 
tions and parties into which chari- 
oteers were diſtinguiſhed ſee Cha- 
rioteers, Races, Factions, Se. 
AGMEN, in the Roman art of 
war denoted an army or rather part 
of one in the march: thus we meet 
with primum agmen or van-guard ; 
znedium agmen or main body; and 
foffremum agmen or rear-guard. 
We alſo meet with agmen pila- 
tum ſignifying a part of the army 
drawn up in an oblong parallelo- 
gram, and anſwering to what we 
call a column; but the agmen qua- 
dratum or. ſquare form was the moſt 
uſual in the Roman armies. 
AGNOMEN, in Roman antiquity, 
was the fourth or honorary name 
beſtowed on account of ſome ex- 
traordinary action, virtue or ac- 
compliſhment. Thus the agnomen 
Africanus was given to Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, on account of his ex- 
ploits, in Mrica. In caſes of adop- 
tion the Cognomen or family name 
became the agromen; thus Mar- 
eas Junius Brutus, when adopted 


Solis, and Agones Capitolini. See 
Caopitelini. 

AcovnaLEs, the ſame with the 
fſalii, See Sali, 


nius, Whom the Romans invoked 
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by Quintus, Servilias Capio, called 
himſelf Quintus Servilius Cæpio Bra- 
tus. See the articles Adoption and 
Name. 

Acon was one of the inferior 
miniſters employed in the Romas 
ſacrifices, whoſe buſineſs was to 
ſtrike the victim. See Sacrifice. 

Acco among the Greeks was a 
conteſt or diſpute of any kind, 
whether for ſuperiority in bodily 
ſtrength, and agility, or for victor: 
in trials of mental endowments, 
ſuch as poetry, muſic, &e, Con- 
teſls of this kind were encouraged 
at moſt of the feſtivals both of the 
Greeks and Romans; ſometimes 
they were held by themſelves ei- 
ther. annually, or at the concluſion 
of a certain period; of this ſort 
were the agones gymnici at Athens, 
Agon Nemeus, Agon Neronianus, Agon 


AcoNnaLla, Roman feſtivals in 
honour ot Janus or the God Ago- 


previous to any great undertaking. 
They are ſaid to have been kept 
three times in the ſpace of a year, 
viz. on the 5th of the zdes of Jauu- 
ary, on the 12th of the calends of 
June, and on the 3d of the ides of 
December, 

AGONISTARCHA, in Grecian an- 
tiquity, an officer who directed the 
exerciſes of ſuch as intended to 
offer themſelves as athletæ at the 
Olympic games. See Olympic Games. 

AGONOTHETA2 were officers ap- 
pointed at the Grecian games to 
take care that all things were per- 
formed according to cuſtom, to de- 
cide controverhes amongſt the an- 
tagoniſts, and adjudge the prizes to 
thoſe that won them. Their buſi- 
nels was, alſo, to defray the ex- 
pences of the games, and to inſpect 


the manners and diicipline of the 
at Hleta 
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/ ete. Theſe ſeveral duties were 
bird performed by one perion 5 
_ thcy were afterward divided 
Long many colleagues, three of 
om ſuperintended the horle- 
ces, three the pentathlon, and the 
et had the direction of the other 
—_—c:cr cis. 
UW AGorarxomus, a magiſtrate of 
{thens, ſomething like the Roman 
alle, having the {upcrintendency 
nd direction of weights and mea- 
x ares, and- tne regulation ot the 
Wrices of proviſions. The magiſ- 
rates of this name were five 1n 
.umber for the city, and five for 
he Pireus; but ſome make their 
amber in all amount to fifteen. 
Actarta flationes in the No- 
ban art of war, were a kind of ad- 
ſanced guards, poſted in the fields. 
GW Acrtarizt /eges, were certain 
is amongſt the Romans, relating 
the diviſion and dittribution of 


the ands, of which there was a great 
zumber ; but that called the agra- 
in a late by way of eminence, was 
g obliched by Sparius Caſſius about 
od ie year of Rome 268, for dividing 
ng. the conquered lands equally among 
cpr Ide citizens, and limiting the 
ar, omber of acres which each might 
bay njoy. The argument made uſe 
of bf upon this occaſton was certainly 
of ery plauſible; for what could ap- 
car more reaſonable, than to make 
an. a diviſtion of the Lands taken from 
the he enemy, amonglt thoſe who had 
Fro xpoſed their lives to enlarge the 
the ounds of the repuviic ? The agra- 
he ian laws at different periods of 
ap- ne Roman hiſtory occaſioned great 
* euds and animoſities amongſt the 
or eople. Sce Laws. 
de. AGYRTA£, among the ancients 
. dere certain ſtrolling impoſtors, 
Sa no pretended to tell fortunes, 
1 5 ure dilcaſes, expiate the crimes of 
* eccaſed ancettors, &c. by means 
ett f charms, ſacrifices and other re- 
the iglous myſteries. They pretends 
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ed alſo to the power of puniſhing 
and tormenting enemics, and were 
often very well paid for their im- 
poſition, Their name is derived 
from ayupew, to congregate becauſe 
they drew crouds about them. 

AL#m, wings in the Roman ar- 
mies. They were made up of the 
cavalry and infantry of the con- 
federates and foreign troops, and 
covered the body of the Roman 
army as the wings cover the body 
of a bird. The alæ, which were 
alſo called cornua, were divided 
into companies of the fame kind ay 
the Roman ſoldiers. 

ALauDa was the name of one 
of the Roman Legions raiſed by Ju- 
lius Ceſar in Gaul. It was lo nam- 
ed, becaule the ſoldiers that com- 
poled it carried a Lark's tutt upon 
the top of their helmets. Sce 
Legion. 

ALBO-GALERUS was acap made 
of the ſkin of a white animal of- 


. fered in ſacrifice, with the addition 


of ſome twigs of the wild olive- tree, 
and tufted on the top. This cap 
was worn only by the Hamen Dia- 
lis, or prieſt of Jupiler. Sce Fla- 
men. 

AL EA was uſed amongit the Ro- 
mans to ſigniiy all games of chance, 
but in a more limited ſenſe it de- 
notes a particular game played 
with dice and tables, ſomething 
like our back-gammon. The Adu 
ale included both the ludus tale- 
rum, and ludus tefſeraram. See Ta- 
lus and Tera. 

ALECTRYOMANTIA, Was 4 very 
myſterious divination amongſt the 
Greeks, in which a cock was the 
principal performer. The manner 
of it was this; having wrote in the 
duſt the twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet, and laid a grain of wheat 
or barley upon every one of them, 
the cock magically prepared, was 
let loole among them ; and thoſe 

letters 
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letters out of which he picked the 
corns, being put together, were 
thought to unfold the ſecrets of 
fate. It is to be noted that to give 
this proceeding a more ſolemn air 
of magic, the letters were diſpoſed 
in a circle, 

ALEUPOMANCY, a ſpecies of 
divination performed by means of 
m<2} or flour. It is fometimcs 
called alplilomancy and crythomancy. 

ALTA Chlamys, was a fort of 
velt with ſleeves, worn by the Ro- 
nin boys till the age of thirteen, at 
which time they put on the 7 
texte. See Pretexta. 

ALiipTA, amongtt the Romans, 
was a flave, whoſe province it was 
to anoint his maſter when he bath - 
ed. Thus Seneca Epiſt: 50 lays, 
cum in Aliptam inertem, et bac 
plebeia undtione contentum incidi. 
But the Alittæ did not, according 
to the original import of the word, 
contine themſelves to the uudtien; 
they preſcribed ſuch means of pre- 
ſerving health, vigour and com- 

flexion as appeared moſt condu- 

cive : Their office was therefore 
tantamount to that of the Q mmnaſtæ, 
as appears from Cicer: Fam. Ep: 
1. 9. Sed vellem non ſolum ſalutis mer, 
uc madmodum medici, fed etiam, ut 
Aliptæ, wirinmet coloris habere ra 
tionem woluifent. So likexwiſe Cels ; 
1.1. Sanus him, gui & bene a valet, 
725 Sue Sper tis of , nullis fe obligare 
gegi bus debet, ac negue tucdico, neue 
Alipta egere. Pitif a 

ALLOCUTIO, an oration 
ſpeech of a gencral addrefied 
his ſolciers, to animate them 
fight, to appeaſe edition, or to 
kee D them to their duty; a mount 
of earth was raiſed upon the occa- 
ſion, as it were a kind of tribunal 
of turf. From this the General 
pronounced his harangue to rhe 
army, which was range. A in ſeveral 
ſauadrons r ound him, with tneir 
Captains at their head. Wen the 
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time and circumſtances would not 
admit of a formal harangue, the 
General went through the ranks, 
and called each by bis name, pat: 
ting them in mind of their courag 
upon former occaſions, mentioning 
the victories they had won, and 
making promiſes of plunder . 

ALT AR. Altars wereoftwo kinds, 
the higher and the lower; the 
higher were intended for the cele/- 
tial Gods, and were called a/taria 
from altus; the lower were for the 
terreflrial and inſernal Gods, and 
were called arr. Thoſe dedicated 
to the heavenly Gods were raiſed 
a great height above the 
the earth: Thoſe of the terreſtrial 
Gods were almoſt even with the 
ſurface, and thoſe for the inferna/ 
deities were only holes dug in the 
ground called e lt. 

The altars at firſt were formed 


of turf, but afterwards conſilled of 


ſtone, marble, wood, and even 
ſometimes of horn, as that of Apolls 
at Delos. Some were round, ſome 
ſquare, and ſome oval. 
them turned towards the caſt, were 
placed lower than the images of 
the Gods, and were ornamented 
with branches and leaves of ſuch 
trees as were ſacred to the deities to 
whom the altars were conſecrated. 
Sec Trees. | 

| Before temples were in uſe the 
altars were placed in the groves, 
highways, or tops of mountains, 
inſcribed with the names, enſigns 
or characters of the reſpective Gods 
to whom they belonged. 

The grez t temples at Rome ge- 
nerally contained three altars—the 
firſt in the ſanctuary, at the foot 
of the {latuc, for incenſe and liba- 
tions—the {. cond before the gate 
of the temple, for the ſacrifices ol 
victims; and the third was a port- 
able one for the offerir gs and ſa- 

cred veſtments or veſlels to lie 
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The ancients uſed to ſwear upon 
the altars upon ſolemn occaſions, 
ſuch as conrming elliances, trea- 
ties of peace, &. They were alſo 
places of refuge, and ſerved as an 
aſ;lum and ſanctuary to all who 
led to them, whatever their crimes 
Were. 

The principal altars amongſt the 
Jes were thoſe of incenſe, of 
Murnt-offering, and the altar or ta- 
Me for the hew-bread. 

The altar of incenſe was a ſmall 
table of Hitiim wood covered with 
plates of gold. It was a cubit 
long, a cubit broad, and twocubits 
high. At the four corners were 
Corr horns. 

The prieſt, whoſe turn it was to 
offciate, burnt incenſe on this al- 
tar, at the time of morning ſacri— 
re between the {prinkling of the 
blood and the laying of the pieces 
of the victim on the altar of burnt 
offering. He did the ſame alſo in 
[the evening, between the laying of 
the pieces on the altar, and the 
drink offering. At the ſame time 
the people prayed in ſilence, and 
their pravers were offered up by 
the prieſts. Coll. ſacr. inter. 

The altar of burnt-ofiering was 
of /hittim wood allo, and carried 
upon the ſhoulders of the prieſts, 
by ſlaves of the {fame wood over- 

laid with brats. In Maſes's days it 

was ive cubits ſquare and three 

high, hut it was greatly cnlarged 

in the days of Sclomen, being twenty 

cvÞits ſquarc, and ten in height. 

It was covered with braſs, and had 
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lacrifice was tied. This altar was 
placed in the open air, that the 
moke might not ſully the inſide of 
ae tabernacle or temple. 

On this altar the holy fire was 
renewed from time to time, and 
Kept conſtantly burning, Hercon, 
kewiſe, the ſacriſices of laribs and 
bullocks were barnt, eſpecially a 


a horn at each corner © which the 
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lamb every morning at the third 
hour, or nine of the clock, and 2 
lamb cvery afternoon, at three. 
Exod. xx. 24, 26. wii. 1, 2, . 
xxxviii. 1. The altar of burnt 
offering had the privilege of being 
a ſanctuary or place of refuge. The 
wiltul murderer, indeed, ſought 
protection there in vain, for by the 
expreſs command of God he might 
be dragged to juſtice, even from 
the altar. See Ahlum. 

The altar or table of ſhew- 
bread was of ſhittim wood alſo, co- 
vered with plates of gold, and had 
a border round it, adorned with 
ſculpture. It was two cubits long, 
one wide, and one and an half in 
hcight. This table ſtood in the 
Sanctum Santtorum, and upen it were 
placed the loaves of ſhew-bread. 
See Sheaw-bread. 

After the return of the Jews 
from their captivity and the build- 
ing of the ſecond temple, the form 
and ſize of the altars were ſome- 
what changed. 

AMBARVALIA, was a ceremony 
amongſt the Romans, performed 
with a view t9 procure from the 
Gods a plentiful harveſt. 

The azrbarwalia were ſometimes 
of a private nature, and managed 
by the maiter of a family—ſome - 
times they were public, and-per- 
formed by the prieſts called Fratres 
Aral. See Arvales Fratres. 

The ceremony was performed 
by leading the victims, amidſt a 
concourſe of peaſants, tarce times 
round the corn fields in proceſſion, 
before the ſacriace. 

The victims were a ſow, a ſheep 
and a bull. whence the whole was 
called Suowetaurilia, and the ſacri- 
fice was to Ceres. 

This feſtival was held twice in 
the year, at the end of January or 
in April, as ſome ſay; and the ſe- 
cond time in the month of July, 
but there is no certainty as to the 


day. 


AMB 
They had different forms of 


prayer upon this occaſion, addreſ- 
ſed to different Gods two of which 
are given us in Cato de re ruftica, 
chap. 142. 

AMBas3aDoRs, ſee Embaſſadors, 

Aulus, an earneſt iolicitation 
to get into ſome magiſtracy or of- 
fice of ſtate. It properly ſignifies 
what we mean by canvaffing, that 
is, going formally round the city 
to ſolicit the votes and intereſt of 
the people againſt the election.— 
'The candidates did not only apply 
to their acquaintance and friends, 
but took along with them eertain 
perſons called Nomenclatores or In- 
terpretes, who were remarkable for 
their extenſive acquaintance; theſe 
were to ſuggeſt the names of the 
citizens, that they might make, by 
this means, a perſonal application 
to all they met. 

The Nemans made it a crime to 
ſolicit with ſo much eagerneſs as 
to offer extraordinary gifts, to make 
uſe of threats, or to have recourſe 
to violence. Several laws were 
made to prevent undue influence, 
and to puniſh ' thoſe who were 
euilty in this reſpect, The Tullian 
law, for tnftance, fo called from 
Tuliy, in whoſe conſulſhip it was 
made, forbad the candidates to 

eftoaw any combats of g/adzators 
on the people, to make any public 
feaſt, or to cauſe themſelves to be 
followed by a crowd of clients for 
two years before they offered them - 
ſelves for a place of public truſt.— 
Senators who tranſgreſſed this law 
wete puniſhed with ten years ba- 
niſhment, and others were fined 
and for ever rendered incapable of 
any dignity. But, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe precautions, bribery and 
corruption encreaſed to a molt 
enormous degree, as 
from ſeveral of the orations of 
Cicero. 

AwBROS1a, the food which the 


13 evident 
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poets both Greek and Roman {un. 2 


poſe the Gods to regale themſclves } 
with in heaven. Burt after all the 7 
fine things ſaid by the pocts in 
praiſe of Nedlar and Ambrefa, it ti 
does not appear that they were in tc 
fact ſq excellent as they repreſent T7 
them, ſince the Gods uſed often 
to leave them for the blood and fat = © 
of victims, which they were ſup. 4 
poſed to fuck from the altars with 8¹ 
all the greedineſs of thirſty flies, 
See Near. th 
Ambroſia was ſo called becauſe it of 
was ſuppoſed to render thoſe im- it 
mortal who fed upon it, and to Ur 
anſwer the double end of fond and d; 
phyſic. 11 
Aun uA, immodeſt women, D 
who came from Syria to Rome, 
mentioned by Horace, and ſo de- 721 
nominated from the Syriac word we 
abbub, which ſignihes a flute: But | 
authors are not agreed as to the de- me 
rivation of the word. However tun 
they lived by proſtitution and play- ; 
ing on the flute. They likewiſe wo 
ſold paint for the faces of the fair thi: 
tex, who choſe to parchaſe ſuch we 
deteſtable ware from ſuch infamous h. 
wretches. not 
AMBULATIO, is uſed by Pliny to hee 
ſignify a walk in a garden, or other Pl 
convenient place for taking exer- 7 
ciſe. It differed a little from the wor 
Vi, which were raiſed abave the v 
walk or ambulatio, and are piv- of t 
perly tranſlated . terraces. It dif- poſe 
fered allo from the G tio, waich and 
was appropriated to taking of ex- ora 
erciſe in their vehicles. See AA 5 WM 
and Geftatio. A 
AMBULATORIA COENAI1sS when com: 
one diſh as it were walks from one feren 
end of the table to the other; it is bling 
a phraſe expreſſive of frugality and the C 
ſimplicity, and is uſed in contra- A, 
diſtinction to 4ubia cena, in which of the 
there is ſuch variety of diſhes that 28 ve 
the choice is ſuſpended and the entitl 


gueſts, are doubtful what they . 
ſhould eat. See Cara, 
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Am8URBIUM, a proceſſion made 
by the Romans round the city and 
Pomerium. See Pomeaerium. 

In this proceſſion they led a vic- 
tim, and afterwards ſacriſiced it, 
to avert ſome impending calamity 
trom the city. | 

Scaliger inſiſts that the ambur- 


Jam was the ſame as the awbaryva- 


Va; but Serwins makes a difference. 
Sce Ambarwvalia. : 

AwznTUM was the thong which 
the Romans tied about the middle 
of their darts or javelins, faſtening 
it to the fore · finger that they might 
dravr back the weapon after the 
diſcharge. They thought too that 
it ſerved to enforce the blow. See 
Darts. 

Amentum is allo the name of the 
Jatchet by which their ſandals 
were faſtened. See Sazdalc. 

Aulcrus was any. upper gar- 
ment worn by the Romars over the 
tunica, See Tunica and Habit. 

AMrcuLum, an upper garment 
worn by the Roman ladies, ſome- 
thing different from the palla, as 
we are informed by Lizzy; but in 
what reſpect it differed from it is 
not certain, It is ſuppoſed to have 
been ſhorter than the palla. See 
Pallaand Habit. 

Phe Amiculum was indifferently 
worn by matrons and courtezans. 

When it is uſed to ſignify a part 
of the dreſs of men, we are to lup- 
poſe it different from the amidus, 
and nearly reſembling the chlamys 
or aludamentum. Sec Chlamys and 

Valudamentum. 
AMPHICTYONS, an aſſembly 


.compoled of deputies from the dif- 


:erent Rates of Greece, and reſem- 
bling in ſome meaſure the diet of 
the German empire. 

Authors give different accounts 
of the number of the Ampbictyons, 
as well as of the ſtates who were 
entitled to ſend repreſentatives to 
his council. They appear froin 
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good authority, to have been twelve 
at their firſt inſtitution, and ſent 
by the following cities and ſtates, 
the Jonians, Dorians, Perhebians, 
Beotians, Magnefians, Acheanss 
Phthians, Melians, Dolopians, Ri- 
aniaus, Delphians and 13 
Bat in proceſs of time, many 
changes took place, ſome cities 
were excluded and others taken in 
their ſtead; 

According to Aztoninus Pius, the 
council of the Amphityons remain - 
ed entire in his time, and was then 
augmented to thirty. 

It was uſual for each city to ſend 
two members, under different de- 
nominations, One was called Hie- 
ronnemon, and was to take care to 
inſpect what related to ſacrifices 
and religious ceremonies. He was 
choſen by lot. The other was 
called Pylagoras, and choſen by a 
majority of voices. His office was 
to hear and decide cauſes and diſ- 
putes between private perſons.— 
Both of tkeſe members had a right 
to deliberate and vote in matters 
that concerned the common in- 
tereſts of Greece. 

The Amphifzans met regularly 
at Delphi, twice a year, viz. in 
ſpring and autumn, and determined 
all matters of difference between 
any of the Grecian ſtates, their de- 
ciſions being regarded as ſacred 
and inviolable. 

AmPHIDROMIA,conſtituted part 
of the luſtration of infants. It was 
performed by the midwives, on the 
fifth day after the birth, and con- 
ſiſted in running with the infants 
in their arms round the hearth, and 
by this means entering them, as it 
were into the family. Sec [rfants. 

AMPHIPPIi, Grecian ſoldiers 
who made uſe of two horſes with- 
out ſaddles, and had ſo mach agi- 
lity as to be capable of vaulting 
and leaping from one to the other. 

AmeHieroR@®, vellcls with. a 
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row at cath end, which moved 
like the fabled Anphiſlæna. They 

vere uſed moſt commonly in con 
fined or rapid rivers and narrow 
channels, where there was a difli- 
culty of turning or tacking about. 

AMPHITHEATRE, a large build- 
ing amongſt the Romans, where the 
people uſed to fit and behold the 
' combats of Gladiators, of wild 
beaſts, and other exhibitions. 

At! -phitheatres we re either round 
or oval; they were ſo called be- 
cauſe they are equal to two theatres 
fynich were {cmi-circular build- 
ings) joined together. They were 
at niſt only of wood, but Szetilirs 
Taurus, in the reign of Argus, 
built one for the firſt tinie of itone. 
They contained a number of feats 
riſiug one above ancther. The 
Principal parts of an A: itheatre 
were the arera the cam, 
fodium. See Arena Peuluim, 
(uc . 

The rows of benches were above 
the podium. Their figure was cir- 
cular, and they were entered by 
avenucs, at the end of which were 
gates called Femitoricc. 

AMPnORA was both a Grecin 
and Roman meaſure. As a liquid 
meaſure it contained forty-eight 
fextarii, i. e. about ſeven gallons 
one pint of our wine meaſure. 

As a dry n:2ature amongſt the 
Nope it contained three buſhels. 
See Nes ſure. 

* 

Av#LIATION amongſt the No- 
#2977 was the deferring to pais ſen- 
tence in certain cauſes. This the 
judge did b pronouncing the word 


and”. Lie 


an 4 


erp iis 53 or by writing N. L. for 
non liquce, ſignifying that the cauſe 


was not clear, and therefore far- 
ther evidence was required, 
AMPULLA, a Vellel uſed in the 
Rowan baths. Its uſe was to con- 
tain oil for anointing the body—it 
was big-oellied, like a bottle. — A 


cup of the ſame name for drinking 


Lzoeic; long may you live. 


ANA 


out of at table, was likewiſe in 
uſe, made ſometimes of leather, bur 
moſtly of glaſs. 

AMULLT, a charm or ſuppoſed 
preſervative againſt diſeaſes, witcie 
craft, or any other miſchief. 1 129 
were very frequent amongſt the 
Jeaus, the Greeks, and the Romany, 
and were made of ſtone, metal, 
ſimples, animal ſubſtances, or, in 
ſhort, any thing which a weak 
imagination ſuggeſted. The Fexcs 
were very ſuperſtitious in the uſe 
of amulets, and the Miſna ſorbids 
them, unleſs received from ſome 
perſon of whole cures, at leaſt, 
three inſtances could be produced. 
The Phyladierizs may be conſidered 
in this light, as worn by the Pha. 


rifces and others of the Fewvif 


Nation. 
Amulets amongſt the Greets were 


called ' @vanxInua, q Sε,ma, ana- 


IAcoudla, meixuuals, gen, and 


£:x0aTia, The Latins called them 
Amuleta, Appenſa, Pentacula, c. 


Auxrsris, a large cup, uſed 
both amongſt the Gree; and Romans 
at their entertainments, Which was 
to be drank without any interme- 
diate reſpi ration. When a perlon 
had pc rlormecht! 7 beaſtly exploit, 
the company uſed to applaud him 
wich much zcal in this form 
Ho- 
race makes mention of this cup in 
one of his odes, with the epichet 
7 7 breicie, which marks its or iin: 
and indeed it was a mode of drink- 
ing much better ſuited to barbarous 
nations ſuch as Thrace or Scythia, 
than the polite Romans or ſtill po- 
liter Greeks. See Prinaing. 

ANABATHRA, amongſt the an- 
cients, were a kind of ſtone blocks 
raiſed by the highway ſides to aſliſt 
travellers in mounting their horſes 


or diſmounting, before the uſe of 


ſtirrups. The firſt author of this 
contrivance among the Romans Wai 


C. Gracchns. the brother of Tiberiat. 
Aa- 
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Arzbathra is alſo uſed to ſignify 
th2 ranges of ſeats in the theatres 
and other publick buildings, riſing 
gradually one above another. 
ANABAS11 were cxpeditious cou- 
riers, meLengers or poſts that tra- 
velled upon crrands of impertance, 
and were the carricrs of diſpatches 
cf conſequence. They were con- 
veyed ſrom plaee to place on horſe- 
back, or in carriages. See Peſt. 
ANABOLEUS Was an equery ar 
groom of the ſtables, whote office 
was to afſiſt his maſter in getting 
upon horleback : for as the An- 
cients uſed no Stirrups as we do, 
they either took advantage of a ri- 
ting ground, or jumped upon the 
backs of their hories, or were afſhſt- 
ed by one of the Anabelcr. 
ANACALYPTERIA, Feſtivals a- 
mongit the Greets, held on the da 
that the bride was allowed to take 
off and lay aſide her veil: The third 
day after the marriage was the time 
when the bride firſt appeared un- 
zeiled. See Marriage. 
lt was cuſtomary, on the third 
day of the marriage, to make pre- 
icuts to the new married lady, which 
were alſo called Anacalypteria. 
AxACcta, an Atherian feſtival 
in honour of the Diſcuri, or Caſtor 
and Pollux, who were called Ana- 
ces Or arausg. The ſacrifices on this 
occaſion were called Zenowa, be- 
cauſe theſe deities were ſtrangers, 
or Seren: They conſiſted of three 
otteripgs named air. Plays were 
treguently acted during the ſo- 
lemnity. | | 
ANACLETERIA was a feſtival a- 
mongſt the ancients, celebrated 
when their Kings or Princes came 
of age, and took upon themſelves 
the cares of government. It was 
io named becauſe notice was uſually 
given of this event to the people, 
by proclamation, that they might 
go and ſalute them, and pay the 
Complitoents ſuitable to the ceca- 


ANA 


ſion. This was obſerved in all the 
regal ſtates of Greece. 

Axaclixoralz, a kind of 
wreſtling amongſt the Athlete of 
Greece, in which the combatants 

threw themſclves down on purpoſe- 
and continued the fight upon the 
ground by pinching biting, ſerateh- 
ing, and any other method of de- 
ſtroying the enemy. See Wreſling. 

ANACRI1sS1s, amongſt the A. beni 
ans, was an examination of the new 
elected Archens, in the Forum, 
with reſpec to ſeveral particulars 
relative to their qualifications : At- 
ter which each of the Arches 
took an oath in theſe words; I 
will be punctual in the obſervance 
of cke Jaws; and, if 1 am deacient 
in this reſpect, I will, for every 
ſuch default, conſecrate a ſtatue of 
gold, as big as my{elt,.to the Del- 
plan Holt.) This Examination 
was part of the Docimaſia. vEE 
Ds cin. 0 ro , Archon "A 

ANAGNO5TA was a ſervant kept 
by families of dliſlinction, whole 
once was to read to them at meal. 
or whenever they had leiture to 
liſten to him. The qualifications 
of this ſervant were a conſiderable 
ſhare of learning, clearneis of voice, 
propriety of pronunciation, and 
good acceut. 

The Aragnefiee were in great Cre- 
dit under the Emperor Claudius. 

ANALECTA was a ſervant a- 
mongſt the Romans, who took up 
the fragments and g2thered the off - 
falls of the table, after an cntc: - 
tainment. 

ANATHEMA in the ſcripturcs, 
ſignifies ſomething ſet apart as ſa- 
cred, ſeparated for holy uſes, de- 
voted to the Lord, It is generally 
underſtood to denote the cutting oft 
or ſeparating any one from the com- 
munion of the faith, the number ot 


the living, or the privileges of ſo- 


ciety ; or the devoting any animal. 
citv, cr other thing to defiruciior. 
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Anatlema was a ſpecies of ex- 
communication amongit the Teas, 


and often practiſed after they had. 


loſt the power of life and death, 
againſt thoſe perſons who, accord 
ing to the Meſaic law, ought to 
have been executed. A criminal, 


after the ſenrence of excommunication. 


was pronounced, became anathema : 
And they had a full perſuaſion that 
the ſentence would not be in vain; 
but that God would interfere to 
puniſh the offender in a manner 
ſimilar to the penalty of the law of 
Meſes: A man for inſtance whom 
the law condemned to be ſRonev; 
would be killed, they believed, by 
the falling ot a lone upon him; a 
man to be hanged, would be choak- 
ed: and one whom the law fſen- 
tenced to the flames, would be 
burnt in his houſe, &c. Marax- 
atha, 4 Syriac word ſignifying the 
Lord cometh, was added to the ſen- 
rence, to expreſs their perſuaſion 
that the Lord would come to take 
vengeance upon that guilt which 
they, circumſtanced as they were, 
had not the power to puniſh. —Se- 
veral pathetic alluſions are found 
in St. Paul's cpiſtles, both to the 
laſt ſenſe of the word, and to the 
others allo. Sce Maran-atha and 
Excommunication. 

ANCYLE 1s the name of a ſhie!d, 
that was ſuppoſed to have fallen 
down from heaven in the reign of 
Numa Pompilius, and dropt into his 
hands, a voice at the ſame time 
geclaring that the ſafety and proſ- 
perity of the city "depended upon 
their preſerving this ſhield. This 
was publicly reported and the whole 
country of Lal, which at that 
time was waſted by a peſtilence, 
received comfort from the report, 
and recovered from their drooping 
ſtate of deſpondency. The better 
to preſerve this target, Numa Pom- 
pilius was adviſed by his female 
friend, the goddeſs Fgerra, to make 


ANG: 


eleven otkers like it, to prevent the 
diſcovery of the trùe one. Eleven 


others were accordingly made by 


Veturius Mamm ius, ſo like the di- 
vine original, that Nama himſelf 
could not make the diſtinction. 
They were of an oval form, with 
ſeveral folds or plaits clofing one 
over another, and fitted the elbow 
exactly. To preſerve thele pre- 
cious ſhiclds, Numa inſtituted an 
order of prieſts, called Salii, con- 
ſiting of twelve, which was equal 
to the number of the Ancylia they 
were appointed to take care of. Sec 
Sali. 

TheSolrcarried the Arqlia every 
year in proceſũon round the city, 
on the firſt of March, which was a 
ſolemn feſtival catled by the name 
of Mamuralia, Lud: Saliarer, Aucy 
liorum Feſtum, fc. See Ludi Sa- 
Fares, 5 

ANDABATE a ſort of Gladiator: 
who fought hoodwinked, with an 
helmet that covercd 
they engaged on horſeback or in 
chariots. Hence Ardabatartmmore 
fugnare, among the Latins, ſigni- 
fies to fight blindfola. Sce Gladi- 
ators. ö | 
ANDROLEPSY, an action at law 
allowed by the Atherians againſt 
fuch as protected perſons guilty of 
murder. The relations of the de- 
ceaſed were allowed by this to ſeize 
three men in the city or houſe to 
which the malefactor had fled, till 
he were either ſurrendered, or ſa- 
tisfaction made ſome other way for 
the murther. Sce Murther. 

Axcer uſually fignifies a ſpirit 
employed by God to execute his 
commiſſions. Angeli are ſuppoſed 
to be the Agents that the Deity 
makes uſe of in the government of 
the world. The word Angel de- 
notes, in its proper ſenſe, a meſ- 
ſenger, and probably onght to be 
ſo tranſlated in two or three places 
m the New Teſtament; hors it 
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does not appear that any celeſtial, 
meſſenger, (which the word An- 


el 15 


The prieſts of the Teawi/5 church 
are ſometimes called Angels, be- 
cauſe they bring the commands of 
God to the pcople, and carry or 
offer up their prayers to the Deity. 
Malachi ii. . Ihe biſhops of the 
churches of Afa are likewile called 
Anpels Rev. Ea H. $. Ha 
term Argel, as ſignifying Meſſen- 
ger, is alſo applied to men, James 
Ii, 27. Lale vii, 21. ix, $2. Some 
alſo think we may add As X11, 15. 
And the paſſage in 1. Cor. xi. 10, 
is ſuppoſed, on no inconſiderable 
authority, to refer to the ſpies ſent 


- 


ino chriſtian afemblies, to expoſe 


ro their enemies any indecencies 
obſerrable amongſt them, in order 
to expoſe and diitreſs them. 

The Jeriſb Rabbirs have ſeveral 
| whimfical conceits concerning Au- 
gelt, and divide them into many 
different orders or claſſes, without 
any other foundation than a wild 
imagination, and a prepoſterous love 
of hypotheſis. There are various 
opinions concerning the time when 
the. Argels were created; each per- 
ſon ſupporting his own opinion 
with die moſt ridiculous and far- 
tetched arguments. 

As to their office and employ- 
ment, ſome are ſaid to preſide over 
empires, nations, Provinces, Cities, 
and particular perſons - theſe laſt 
re ſtiled guard ian angels. Though 
Ny gives us no account of angels, 
vet in other parts of the holy ſerip- 
tures, we learn, that they were part 
& God's Creation; that they are his 
miniſters which ſtand before him, 
to adore and honor him, and to do 
M13 pleaſure; that tney are ſent 
forth to miniſter to the members 
ot the church of God, to aſſiſt and 
r2!cuethem in times of danger, and, 
i? their death, conduct their ſauis 


ANN 


to Paradiſe. Pſalm. elxviii. 2, 5, 
La. vi. 2, 3. Dan. vil. 10. Pſalm, 
eiii. 21. Heb. i. 4. Dan. vi. 22. 
APs xii. 7. Lule xvi. 22. We are 
informed alſo, that many of theſe 
angels fell from their happy ſtate, 
by finning againſt God, and be- 
came the enemies and tempters of 
mankind, 2 Pet. ii. 4. Jude 6. Ephes. 
11. 2. v. 12. See Devil, Demon. 

We read of the Angel of death, 
the deſtroying Angel, &c. which 
being literally taken by the ſuper- 
ſtitious, help to defend the wildeſt 
hypotheſis; whereas if we tranſlate - 
tae phraſes, meſſenger of death, 
meflenger of deſtruction, they will 
ſignity only ſome ſevere diſorder, 
or alarming infliction. | 

AxfMApVERSIO in the Roman 
judicature, was the putting in exe- 
cution the ſentence pronounced by 
the court. This was leſt always to 
the care and management of the 
Prator. Sce Judgment and Prator. 

ANNALES were a chronological 
account of the remarkable events 
of a ſlate from year to year 
whereas hiſtory deſcants upon thoſe 
events, and upon the cauſes which 
produced them. It was allowed 
to none but the prieſts, in the in- 
fancy of Rome, to write the annals 
of that ftate, from which circum- 
ſtance they were called Aunalia 
Maximi becauſe they were conſe- 
crated by the Pontifex l coins, 
and thus obtained their avtken- 
ticity. 

Annatis JEX. The law a- 
mongſt the Romans, which pre- 
{ſcribed the age at which perions 
might be promoted to offices of 
ſtate. No man could be made a 
Knight under cighteen, nor obtain 
the Conſulſbip under twenty-five. 
The Romans borrowed this law from 
the Athenians. 

Ax N ALIS Cavin. The nail which 
the Pretcr, Conſul, or Difator, 
drove into the wall of Jupiter 
temple 


ANT 


temple annually upon the Les of 
Scptember, to ſhew the number of 
years. But this cuſtom was ſuper- 
ſeded by reckoning years by Con- 
fulſhips. — The ceremony was ſome- 
times performed to avert the 
plague, &c, See Didtators, Nail, I- 

IL ance. 

AxNuLvs. See the article Rings. 

Anxus. See Tear. 
AxsER. See the article Gorfe 

ANTECOENIUM. amongſt 
Greeks and Romans, was the firlt 
courſe, or rather a preparation for 
tupper, conſiſting of herbs of the 
ſarpett talte, eggs, oyſters, &c. 

he Greek 5 called it IIb eln. — 
gee Cæna. 

ANTECURSORES a party of horſe 
detached from the main body to 
get intelligence, proviſions, &c. or 

to chuſe, a proper place for the 

camp, They were ſometimes called 
Anteceſſores, and by the Greeks, Pro- 
rom. 

AxTESIGNANI, according to 
Li pſeus, were A in the Roman 
armies placed before the ſtandards, 
whoſe duty it was to defend them. 

The word is uſed in Cæſar and 
Liœy to ſignify the firſt line or firſt 
body of heavy -· armed troops. The 
Velites are allo called by this name, 
when they uſed to ſkirmiſh before 
the army. Sce Yelites. 

ANTESTARI, ſignifies to bear 
witneſs againſt any one who re- 
fuſed to make his appearance in the 
Reman courts of judicature, on the 
day appointed and according tothe 
tenor of his bail. The 
finding the defendant after ſuch a 
breach of his engagement, was al- 
loved to carry him into court by 
force, having firſt atked any of the 

perſons preſent to bear witneſs, — 
The perſon aiked to bear witneſs in 
this caſe, expreſſed his conſent by 
turning his right ear, which was in- 
Rantly take a hold of by the plaintiff, 
and this was to anſwer the end of a 


the . 


plaintiff, | 


ANT 


ſubpœena. The car was touched 
upon this occaſion, ſays P!iny, as 
being the ſeat of memory, and there- 
fore the ceremony was a ſort of cau. 
tion to the party to remetaber his 
engagement. See Ackis, Trial. io 
ANTHESTERIA was an 4therian Wl 
feſtival in honor of Bacchus, kept 
on the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
tzenth days of the month Antheſte. 
rion. The firſt day of the feaſt waz 
called Pitheigia, becauſe on that 
day they tapped their barrels ; the 
ſecond was named Choes, from the 
liquid meaſure Clog, becauſe on 
that day each man drank cut of his 
own veſſel, as much as he pleaſed; 
on this day they uſually rode in 
chariots: being, I ſuppoſe, through 
drunkenneſs, unable ro walk; in 
the mean time they ſported with, 
abuſed, and jeſted upon all tha: 
paſſed by them. The third day 
they termed Ciri, from xoulęa a pot 
or kettle, becauſe now they brought 
out and offered to Mercury a large 
pot or kettle full of all ſorts of 
pulſe and ſeeds, which, by the by, 


they did not eat, [ 
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open 


Infernal. During this feitival, the Ay 
llaves were allowed by their maſ- t ie 
ters to make merry and indulge 2 
themſclves in the ſame manner as WY at C. 
. © . 
the Roman ſlaves at the Saturnalia. ral m 
Sce Saturgalia. Y All \ 
ANTHESTER1ON was the fixth . piece 
month of the Athenian year, con- 3 an E 
ſiſting of twenty-nine days, and rurn, 
anſu ering to the latter part of our 4 Sac 
Nooember and beginning of De- : born 
cember. This month was ſo call- becau 
ed from the feaſt Antheieria above ante 
deſcribed. Ap 
ANTIGRAPHE, amongſt the 4the- room 
ni ans, Was an action at law about re- undre 
lations, whereby a perſon claimed ancien 
Kindred to ſuch or ſuch a family. Ap 
AXTIPELARGIA, A law among celeb; 
the ancients, whereby children in hot 
rere obliged to furniſh neceſſaric: Laſtity 
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their aged parents, in Imitation 
of the Stork; hence, in ſome latin 
uriters, it is tranſlated Lex ciconaria, 
or the Stork's law. i 

ANTIQUO, ſignifies to ſorbid a 
law to pals, and is uſed in alluſion 
co the cuſtom of giving to each per- 
ton, at the Roman Comitia, two 
tablets, one marked U. R. for ti 
ent, be it as you vill, the other 
A. for antique, or antiquumcolo, [ 
forbid it, or more properly, I am 
ir the old law. See Comitia, Ro- 
gat iso, law. | 
" AvAaTURIA, an 4!heman feſtival 
celebrated in October, in honourof 
Bacchus, Jupiter, and Minerva, on 
which occaFon young men and wo- 
men indulged themſelves in various 
ſports and paſimes, which were ot 
ſeveral davs continuance. 

Arty, was a ſtitched cap ſome- 
hat reternbling an helmet with 
the addition of a little ſtick fixed 
In the top, and wound about with 


ze 5 1 WT 

7 Ihite wood, properly belonging to 
0 the Flamines, See Flamen. 

p APHRAACT!, in the maritime af- 
of 


fairs of the Greeks and Romans, were 
open veſſels without decks, 
APuRkODISIA, the name of ſeve- 
ral ſeſtivals in honour of Penrus, the 
molt remarkable of which was that 
at Cyprus. At this ſolemnity ſeve- 
ral myſterious rites weie performed 
fill who were initiated offered a 
piece of moncy to the Goddeſs as 
an Harlot, and received, in re- 
turn, a meaſure of ſalt, and a 
Oanac; ; the ſalt, becauſe ſhe was 
born of the ſea; and the eng, 
vecauſe ſhe was the Geddeſs of 
wantonneſs. 

APODYTERIUM, à Kripping- 
room where people dreſſed and 
undreſied at the entrance of the 
ancient baths. 

APOLLINARES Lud, were games 
celebrated annually by the Romars 
in Honour of Apollo. They were 
taltituted by command of an ora- 
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cle contained in a poem caſually 
found, which required them, if 
they wiſhed to drive out their ene- 
mics, who then infeſted their bor- 
ders, to celebrate yearly games in 
honour of Apollo, and make a col- 
lection for the God, out of the 
public and private itock, They 


were firſt held in the year of Nome 


542. The Preter had the direction 
of them, and ten men were appoint- 
ed to ſee that the ſacrifices upon 
the occaſion were performed after 
the Grecian manner. The ſuper- 
ſtitious fears of the Romans and the 
prevalenceofa deſtroying peſtilence. 
juſt after the fatal battle of Carne 
very probably firſt gave birth to 
theſe games. | 
The day for the celebration of 
theſe games was fixcd at the diſcre- 
tion of the Pretor till the year of 
the city 545, when a lary paſſed to 
ſettle them for ever on a conſtan: 
ay, which was near the nones of 
of July. | 
APOLLO a, a feſtival ſacred ta 
Apclio at Zgialea, in which certain 
boys and girls marched in proceſ- 
lion, entreating Apyo/ia and Diana 
to come to their city. 
ArPOPHORETA, among the an- 
cients, were preients made to the 
gueſts at entertainments, which 
they carried away with them.— 
Veſpauan gave Atoploreta to the 
men at the Saturnalia, and to the 
women on the calend; of March. 
APOSTLE in the new teita- 
ment ſigniſies one commiltoned 
by Tejus Chr himielt to preach 
his golpel, and propagate his re- 
ligion in the world. Our Lord 
inveſted twelve of his diſciples 
with the apoſtleſhip, in alluſion 
perhaps to the twelve Patzarchs, 
They were endowed with the pitt 
of languages, and a power of 
working miracles, both of which 
were abſolutcly neceſſary for the 
eſtabliſtment of chriftianity in the 
world. 


APO 


world. It may be proper here to ob- 
ſerve, that there were two miſſions 
of Apoſtles. The e fir fi was to the Jews 
only, as children of the kingdom, 

the peculiar people, to whom the 
promiſes belonged. Their com- 
miſſion, at this time, did not extend 
to the Gentiles or Samaitans; but 
to publiſh among the Jesus only, 
that the kingdom of Heaven, or 
the time ofthe Mæſial, was at hand. 

See Mat. x. g. Mart vi. 7. &c. Luke 
ix. i. &c. When this miſſion was 
completed they gave their Lord an 
account of it. Their /econd miſſion 
was after Chriſi's reſurrection, and 
in this none were excluded, but they 
vere to go and teach all nations, 
Jews and Gentiles, without excep- 
tion. Mat. xxviii. 19. and Ads 1.8. 
I ſhall here ſet down the names and 
badges of the Apoſtles. 

Peter, is painted with the keys; 
Paul, with a ſword ; Andrew with 
a croſs; James the greater with a 
pilgrim's ſtaff, and gourd-bottle ; 
James the leſs with a fuller's pole; 
John, with a cup and w:nged ſer- 
pent flying out of it; Bartholomenv 
with a "knife ; Philip with a long 
Kaff, the upper end of which is 
formed into a croſs; Thomas with 
a lance; Maztheav with a hatchet; 
Matthias with a battle- ax; Simen 
with a ſaw ; and Jude with a club. 

APOTHEOSIS, a ceremony by 
which the ancient Romans compli- 
mented their Emperors and great 
men, after their death, with a place 
amongſt the Gods. It is deſcribed 
by Her:dian, and was as follows: 
the real body being burnt accora- 
ing to cuſtom, an mage of wax 

vas prepared, exactly reſembling 
the deceaſed, This image was 

laced on an ivory couch, where 
it lay for ſeven days, and was 
made to look pale as if dangerouſly 
II. The Senate in mourning, and 
the honourable matrons, in cloſe 
white veſts to indicate their ſor- 
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row, ſatin the mean time on each 
fide the couch. The phyiiciang 
were every day admitted to ſee the 
waxen patient, and declared him, 
every viſit, worſe and worſe. At 
laſt when they ſuppoſed him dead, 
a ſelect company of young men, of 
the Senatorian order, carried the 
couch with the image on their 
ſhoulders, th rough the via ſucra 
to the forum, and from thence to the 
campus martius, where it was de. 
poſited upon an ediſice in the form 
of a pyramid. The couch being 
thus placed, amidſt a quantity cf 
{pices and other combulliþles, 
which were contributed in great 


profuſion by all who attended, the 


Knights made a ſolemn proceſhon 
round the pile, in a meaſure te- 
ſembling the pyr-bic dance. Cha. 
riots alſo contain: ng the images o. 
the moſt illuſtrious Remans of for. 
mer ages, were driven round the 
pile, by coach- men dreſſed in pur 

ple. This pomp being over, the 
new Emperor with a torch ſet fire 
to the fabric, and the whole con- 
courſe of people aſſiſted in lighting 
it in ſeveral places. An eagle in 
the mean time was let fly from the 
top of the building, which mount: 
ing in the air with a fire-brand was 
ſappoſed to convey the ſoul of the 


4 


deceaſed to heaven, and thence- 


forth he was ranked amongſt the 
Gods This is the old Roman te- 
ccipt for making Gods ! 
Something like the Apotbeofis was 
obſerved amongſt the Greeks allo. 
The dead were complimented two 
ways by them, for they were eithef 
raiſcd to the rank of heroes, or to 
the higher order of immortal Gods, 
as their ſervices among mankind 


deſerved. 


AyPaREL. See Habit. 
APPARITORES, a general term, 
comprehending all the attendanu 
and public ſervants of the Rona 
magiſtrates, ſo called from tle 
wote 
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word ppareo, becauſe they always 
ſtood ready to execute their maſter's 
orders. The moſt remarkable of 
theſe were the Scribe, Accenſi, Pre- 
cones Licores, Viatores, and the 
Carnifex; all which ſee in their 
proper places. | 

AePELLATI1O, an appeal. The 
Sempronian la w ſecured this privi- 
lege to the Roman citizens, that 
they could not be capitally con- 
vicled, but by the ſuffrage of the 
people; and in whatever provinces 
they happened to reſide, if the 
Governor ſhewed a diſpoſition to 
condemn them to death, to ſcourge, or 
deprive them of their property, 
they kad liberty to appeal from his 
juriſdiction to the judgment of 
the people. This law, which 
was enacted under the. republi- 
can form of government, conti- 
tinued in force under the Empe- 
rors; ſo that if any freeman of 
Rome thought himſelf ill uſed, and 
aggrieved by the preſidents, in any 
of the provinces, he could by ap- 
peal remove his cauſe to Rome, to 
the determination of the Emperor. 
A number of perſons we are told 
were 8 by Auguſtus, all of 
conſular rank, to receive the appeals 
of the people in the provinces. — 
Theſe obſervations will explain the 
nature of St. Paul's appeal in the 
acts of the apoſtles. 

APPLAUSE was an artificial, 
muſical Kind of noiſe, made by the 
audience or ſpectators of plays or 
other entertainments. It was per- 


formed by the hands, in which 


circumſtance it differed from the 
Acclamatio. It was of three kinds, 
viz. Bombus, Imbrices, and Teſæ. 
their hands, or ſmacking their lips, 
the ſecond and third oy beating 
lounding veſſels placed in the thea- 
tres for that purpoſe. Perſons were 


inſtructed to give applauſe with 


Kill, and hired by. yainglorious 
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poets, actors, &c. See Acclamatio. 

Arlt, the ſecond month of 
Romulus's year, which conſiſted 
only of ten months, and began in 
March; but it is the fourth of 
Numa's year, which began in K 
nuary, and conſiſted of twelve 
months. See the article Year, 

Aguæ et Ignis Iuterdictio. See 
Exilium. 

Aquepvucr, certain channels, 
formed at an-amazing expence, for 
conveying water to Rome. The 
Romans were truly magnificent in 
theſe works. Appius Claudius is 
{aid to have been the firſt inventor 
of them in the year of the city 441. 

The agqueduds were ſometimes 
cut through mountains for above 
forty miles together. The conſtant 


. courſe of the channel, in many of 


them, was ſo wide that a man on 
horſeback might ride throughthem, 
and their vaults and arches were in 
ſome places 109 feet high. Some 
make the numberof agueducts four 
teen, and ſome reckon twenty; 
but Frontinus, who was the over- 
ſeer of theſe works, in the reign of 
Nerwa, ſays there were only nine 
in his time. The firſtof theſe nine 
was called Appia Agua, the ſecond 
Anio Vetus, the third Aqua Martia, 
the fourth Tepula, the fifth Agua 
Julia, the fixth Aqua Virgins, the 
ſeventh Alſetiuna, the eighth Agua 
Claudia, and the ninth Ani Nowns. 
Aquila, the Eagle, which was 
choſen by the Romans for their de- 
vice in their ſtandards. It was 
generally of filver, ſometimes of 
gold. The eagle, Vegetius informs 
us, was the proper enſign of the 
Romans, but we meet with many 
others in various authors. Every 
legion, amongſt the Romans, was 
divided into ten cohorts, and the 
firſt cohort of each legion always 
had the eagle for its enſign. We 
have a beautiful allufion to the 
Eagle, as the Roman enſign, in our 
F Saviour's 
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Saviour's Prophecy, of , the Def. 
truction of Jeruſalem Matt. xxiv. 
28. For whereſoever.the Car- 
caſe is, there ſhall the Fgles be ga- 
thered together,” By the carcaſe 
are meantthe Jews who were devot- 
ed to Deftruttion, and the Roman 
Army, by reaſon of their Enſign, 
were the Eagles gathered to devour 
them. The Roman Eagle was not 
repreſented on a cloth or flag, but 
was a figure in retievo of gold or 
filver borne on the top ofa pike, hav- 
ing a thunderbolt in its talons, 


5 
This figure was ſometimes wor- 


mipped. See Ligna. 
ARA. See Altar. 


AR BIT ER, a kind ofjudgewhom 
the Prœtor appointed, in conjunc- 
tion with others of the ſame deno- 
mination, to determine in ſome 
private cauſes of no great conle- 
quence, and of caly deciſton. See 
Judices. 

Ak BIT EN Jiri, or Arbiter li- 
Bendi, at the Roman en tertainments, 
was the toaſt-maſter. He was 


ſometimes called Rex din, and 


amongſt the Greets guuToaeXo, 
Barinevg, scary. He was cho- 
ien by the tal; or tyſere; when 
they made uſe of the tali, that per- 
fon was elected who threw with 
four tal: four different faces or. 
numbers; and when they uſed the 
tefſere the three fixes were the lor- 
tunate caſt. See Tali and 7er. 

I was the buſineſs of the Arliter 
Litergi to preſcribe to the company 
the rules to be obſerved in drink- 
ing, and puniſh at dticretion ſuch 
as did not conform to them. 

Lięſus mentions fifteen” rules or 
laws which were always in force, 
the principal of which axe as follow, 


vum purum, put um, puer, infundito. 

A Suriino ad imum - more mafterum 
bibunto. 

Decem Cyathi ſur:ma potio Sunta. 

Mili nonum, decumun Loollin li- 
baito. | 


Daminum fi quis habefſit, indiciun 
facits, 
Nixæ, clamor, contentis and Thracat 


Ablegantor : Forum vicem carmen, 


Aliud de quid milſ&um proferimto, &fc, 


What has been here obſerved, 
with reſpect to the Arbiter bibend; 
of the Remars, may be underſtood 
as applicable for the moſt part, 
to the Yuunoo;agxo amongit the 
Greeks, 

Ak nORES. Sce T rees.. 

Akcukk. See Boxv. 

Ancurs triumphal, were erect- 
ed by the Romans in honour ct 
thoſe who had deſerved a triumph, 
and deſigned as a reward and en- 
couragement of noble enterprizes. 
At firlt they were rude fiructures, 
or ſimple unadorned arches; bat 
afterwards they were built of a 
ſquare form, with a ſpacious arched 
gatc in the middle, and little ones 
on each fide. The whole was or- 
namented with ſculpture, repre- 
ſenting the atchievement whole me- 
mory it was intended to -perpetu- 
ate; from the middle arch were 
ſuſpended little images of victory, 
with crowens in their hands, which 
they let down and put upon the 
Conqueror's head as he paſſed in” 
the triumphal pruceſſion. The 
arches of Romulus were of brick 
that of Camillur of plain ſquare 
ſtone: but thoſe of Cæſar,  Drufath, 
Tias, Gord: an, Trejon, Ee. were 
of marble entirely. | 

ArCcHISYNAGOGUS, among the 
Fexws, was the Ewe? or ruler of the 
ſynagogue. The buſineſs of the 
Archi/ ynagogi was to invite thoſe to 
ſpcak in theſynigogue, whom they 
judged capable of it, and to deeide 
controverſies and diſputes about 
money matters. They had power 
to whip or cx communicate ſuc 
offenders as weren iound, to have 
meritedtheſe puniſhments. Their 
number 6itiered according to the 
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extent of the city. In ſome Hna- 
ogues there were ſeventy, in tome 
eight or ten, in others not more 
than one. They are ſometimes 


| called the Angels or Princes of the 


Synagogue, and the Jew. gave them 
the appellation of Chacamim, 1, e. 
wiſe, See Syragogre. | 
ARkculTRICLINUS amongſt the 
Gels and Romans, was the maſter 
tired a feaſt. His office 
or director of a feaſt. His ofgce 
was to take care of the order, ceco- 
pomy, and etiquette of the table, 
the covering and uncovering it, the 


command of the ſervants, anc re- 


gulating formalities. The Archi- 


triclinus Ciftercd from the Arbiter 


bibendi or Med:mperater, the Arli- 
ter being elected by the gueſts, but 
the Archizriclinus by the maſter of 
the houſe, or perſon who gave the 
treat. See Arbiter Libend:. 
ARCHITECTURE is the art of 


| dcefigning a building; of ſo difpol- 


ing the plan and elevation, that the 
edifice may anſwer the intention of 
the builder. That an edifce may 
an{wer the intention of the builder, 


it ſhould be ſolid and durable; 


adapted to the ule for which it is 
intended; of a pleaſing appear- 
ance, and of an aſpect and charac- 
ter which may declare the uſe and 
deſtination of it. But all that uti- 
ity and neceſitty rendered indiſpen- 
lavle in the firſt ſimple and natural 
method of building, has been turned 
in courſe of time into ornament. 
Grace and elegance have been 
{ought after in the ſeveral propor- 
tions; and to the arrangement and 
y mmetry of building has been given 
the name of Order. This name 
relates not only to the different 
columns and their proportions, but 
allo to the pilaſters and all other 
ornaments, with which 'a grand 
building is decorated, and the moſt 
£0 : 

celcorated architects to this day 
awe never been able to diſcover 
an” one of a more ſolid, firm, uſe- 
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ſal and pleaſing form, than is to be 
found in the five Orders tranimit- 
ted ta us by antiquity, viz.—, 
the Tuſcan, the Deric, the Jonic 
the Corinthian, and the Compoſete. 
The Tuſcan and Gompeſite are Re- 
man, the three others are Grecian, 
and repreient the three different 
manners of building. The Doric, 
the ſolid; the Corinthian, the beaz- 
tiful, and the Toric, the intermediate 
manner. The two 1talian are im- 
perfect productions trom the other 
three orders. Every column in 
each order is compoſed of three 
parts, the Baſe or Pede/lal to raiſe 
it from tlie ground; the Faſt or Shaft 
of the column; and the Entabla- 
ture, which crowns chis grand piece 
of architecture, and repreſents by 
an ornamental projection, what the 
column ſuſtains. Each of theſe 
three parts is again divided into 
three others: The Pedeſtal contains 
the Plinth or Zocle; the Die; the 
Cornice or Cymatium of the Baſe: 
T he Shaft is compoſed of the Flint, 
the Hof the column iticlf, and 
the Capital: The Entablature con- 
ſiſts of the Architrave ; the Fricxe; 
and the Cornice. In the Tegan ur- 
der, which received its origin from 
the people of Taſcauy, and is the 
leaſt ornamented, the column has 
ſeren modules: In the Doric, 
which was invented by the Dorian, 
it has ſeven: In the lone, which 
takes its name from [or7a, it has 
nine:. In the Corinthian, invented 
by Callimaclus of Corinth, and in 
the compoſite, added by the Ro- 
mans after | Auguſius had reſtored 
peac2 to the world, the column 
had ten Modules. Now a Module is 
an arbitrary meaſure uſed in regu- 
lating the proportions of a column, 
or other dimenſions of a building. 
Some Architeas make it the lowett 
diameter of a column, and others 
only half that diameter: Hence 
the term becomes equivocal. The 

T2 Nodule 
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Module is ſubdivided into Minutes. 
Thus much I thought proper to ſay 
on Architecture, the reſt is to be 
learned from books written profeſ- 
ſedly on the ſubject, aided with 
figures and deſigns. | 
ARCHon, the chief magiſtrate of 
Athens, The nine magiſtrates 
who took upon themſelves the go- 
vernment of the city after the 
death of Codrus their laſt King, 
were each of them called by this 
name. At firſt their office was for 
life, but it was afterwards limited 
to ten years, and laſt of all, to one. 
Of theſe nine Archons ſix 
were called Theſmothete, the other 
three were the Baſileus, the Pole- 
march, and the Archon ſo called by 
way of eminence, as being ſuperior 
to all the reſl. Sce Theſmethete, 
Baſileus, and Polemarch. 
he Archons decided with ſo - 
vereign authority all religious and 
civil matters. 'They were choſen 
by lot, and afterward examined as 
to their qualifications by the people, 
ARENA was the middle part of 
the Roman amphitheatres, where 
the Gladiators, &c. uſed to engage, 
It was ſo called becauſe it was 
ſtrewed with ſand, both to prevent 
the pertormers from falling, and to 
ſoak up the blood which was ſhed. 
See Gladiators and Amphitheatre, 
ARENARI11, among the Romans, 
were Gladiators who combated 
with wild beaſts in the Arena,— 
They were ſlaves of the loweſt 
Tank, ſo that, if manumitted, they 
were incapable of becoming Roman 
citizens. They were ſometimes 
called Beſtiarii. See Beſtiarii. 
AREOPAGUS, a ſovereign court 
at Athens, ſo famous for its juſtice 
and impartiality, that the gods 
are ſaid to have ſubmitted their 
quarrels to its determination. The 
time of the inſtitution of it is un- 
certain, as is alſo the reaſon of its 


being called Arecpagus; the num- 
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ber of the perſons that compoſed 
this venerable court is likewiſe un- 


determined. 'Thoſe however who 
had faithfully diſcharged the office 
of Archon, it ſeems, were admitted 
met three 
times every month, on the 27th, 
28th, and 2gth days: They fat in 


into it. This court 


the open zir, and determined all 
cauſcs in the night and in the dark, 


They took ccgnizance of murther, 
and moſt other capital offences. — 
Sentence was given by calling the 
votes of acquittal or condemnation 
into two urns provided for the pur- 
Before the trial began, the 


pole. 
plaintiff and defendant took a ſo- 
lemn oath by the Furies, upon the 
teſticles of a goat, a ram, and a 


bull. Then the accuſer was placed 


upon the ſtool of Ti; or injury, 


and the delinquent upon that of 


avail or innocence, (theſe 


were two Godeſſes whoſe temples 


were erected in the Arcopagus ) and 
afterwards they proceeded to the 
examination. The priſoner was 
allowed to make his defence in two 
orations, and if, after the firſt was 
ended, he ſuſpected the goodneſs 
of his cauſe, he was allowed to ſe- 
cure himſelf by flight and volun- 
tary baniſhment. The members 
of the court were uſually called 
Senators, and their power extended 
to matters of the highett conſe- 
quence, See Trial. 

ARGE1 or Argea, were certain 
laces at Rome conſecrated by Numa 


in memory of ſome Greek princes 


buried there, A ſacrifice was of- 
fered at them, on the 15th of May 
annually, to the manes of the de- 
ceaſed Greeks, and certain images, 
in number thirty, were thrown by 
the weſial virgins into the Tiber 
from the ſublician bridge. Theſe 
images were called 4rger, and were 
made of ruſhes. : 

AR1ts, the battering ram, à mi- 


litary engine uſed by the Romans 
and 
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and Greciars. It was of three 
Kinds: The firſt was plain and un- 
artificial, being nothing but a long 
beam with an iron head, which 
the ſoldiers bore on their arms and 
ſhoulders, and puſhed with main 
force againſt the walls: The ſecond 
Ves hung in ropes to another beam, 
by the help of which they thruſt it 
borward with much greater force. 
The third differed from the former 
only as being covered with a 
e rNurn or ſhroud, to guard the 
joldiers, whence it was called Te/- 
tudo arietaria. The beam was co— 
vered with iron plates, that it 
bnight not be ſet on fire, and was 
—Dnctimes no leſs than 120 feet in 
length. The head was armed 
Lich as many horns as they pleaſcd. 
e/pohrar's rams, according to Jeſe- 
, which were but of moderate 
_cngth, had heads as thick as ten 
ren, and wenty-five horns, cach 
of which was as thick as one man, 
and placed a cubit's diſtance ſrom 
the reſt. Pliny aſeribes the inven- 
tion of the battering ram to Epers 
at the ſiege of Troy. Fitruvizs 
and Tertullian aſcribe it to the Car- 
agtrians, But be this as it may 
edel is the firſt author who men- 
ions it, and it was uſed by Nebu- 
badnezzar at the ſiege of Jeruſa- 
alem. Exel. iv. 12. xxi. 22. 
AkIsTrorELIARS. See Perifa- 
etic, Phileſophy. 

Akiruukric. Sec Numbers. 
Ark of the covenant aniongſt 
the rats was a ſmall cheſt or cof- 
er, three feet nine inches long, 
do feet three inches bigh, and the 
lame in breadth. It was made of 
mittim wood, and covered over 
vith beaten gold, The Mercy- 
leat was a fort of cover or lid to it; 
t was called the Mercy-Seat, be- 
aufe God is ſaid from thence to 
ave heard their prayers, and deli- 
ered oracles, and to have dwelt 
between the cherubim which co- 
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vered it. 
upon as the place of God's imme- 
diate preſence; for which reaſon 
ſevere judgments were il flicted up- 


on thoſe who preſumed to approach + 


it; See 1 Sam. vi. 19.-- 2 Sami vi. 
6. Kc. — In this ark were con- 
tained the golden pot that had 
manna in it, Aaron's rod, and the 
tables of the covenant. The ark 
was lodged in the temple, and the 
Shechina, or divine preſence ho- 
vered over it in the viſible appear- 
ance of acloud. It was called the 
Ark of the Coxerant becauſe it was 
a {ymbol of the covenant between 
God and his people. It was alſo 
named the Ar of the Teflimony, he- 
cauſe the two tables, the mating, 
and Aaron's miraculous rod, which 
were depoſited were in it, were 
ſo many witneſſes againſt eve 
deviation of theirs. The Rabbins 
are not agreed what became of 
it, after the deſtruction of the tem- 
ple, by Nebuchadnezzar. The part 
of the temple where the ark of the 
covenant was lodged, was the Sanc- 
tum Santtcerum, See Sandum farce 
torum, | 

ARMA. See Armecar, 

ARMATuRA, amongſt the Ro- 
mans, was the military exerciſe 
performed by the Tyreres or new- 
lifted men, who were trained with 
the greateſt care, and kept under 
the ſevereſt diſcipline. The ar- 
matura-conhilted chiefly in the ex- 
erciſes performed with the miſive 
weapone, as throwing the ſpear or 4 
Javelin, ſhooting of arrows, &c. 
Nor did the common ſoldicrs only 
practiſe in this manner to render 
themſelves perfect, but the officers 
alſo ſet the example of induſtry, 
and endeavoured ſtill turther to 
encreaſe their dexterity. 

ARMILLx were a ſort of brace- 
lets worn by the Reman ſoldiers, as 
badges of honor; they were given 
upon account of ſome eminent ſer- 
vices only, and were never be. 
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In ſhort, it was Jooked* »* 
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ARM 


- * lowed but upon ſuch as were born 
* 91 Romans. 


Efieminate ſoldiers were 
ſometimes called Ar millart. 


'ARMILUSTRUM, a feaſt held a- 


mongſt the Romans, in which they 
ſacrihced in armour to the ſound of 
the trumpet. 

AR HO UM concyfro, the claſhing 
of. armour practiſed by the Roman 
armies previous to an engagement, 
and intended to ſtrike a panic into 
their enemies: It always followed 
the Claſſicum and the Barritus, Sce 
Clafficum and Barritus” - 

Ak uo ux, may be conſidered as 
oſfenſive or deſenſive, and a gene- 
ral deſcription of thoſe uſed by the 
Romans will in a great meaſure ſyt- 
nice for. thoſe of the Grecians allo. 
The offenſive weapons of the Ro- 
ans were the bow and arrows, the 
haſta or javelin, the pilum or dart, 
the word and the ſling. Their de- 
tenſive armour were the parma, 

ſcutum, and clypeus, which were 
different kinds of bucklersor ſhields 
the gelea or galerus caſques or 
helmets, the lenica and p ctorale, 
breaſt- plates and coats of mail, to 
which we may add the ccreœ or 
Kunudes of the Greeks; for a 
more particular account bf all theſe 
ſee the different articles, Bow, Ar- 
grows, c. Where it appears that 
2 difference really exiſted betwixt 
the Roman and Grecian armour de-— 
ſcribed under the fame name, it 
Mall be pointed out: The ſame 
attention will be paid alſo to thoſe 
'*#of the Tews. | 
Having now diſpatched this 
head ſo far as it relates to ferfonal 
armour, if we may be allowed fo 
to call that which was borne by the 
individuals in an army, it remains 
that we enumerate the ſeveral kinds 
of offenſive arms or engines uſed by 
the Greeks, Romans, and Jews, in 
attacking places of ſtrength. Theſe 
were the Arlaliſira, the Baliſia, 
Aries, Catapulta, Corpus everſer, 


ARR 


Sambuca, Scorpiones, Helepolis, T,. 


tudo, Malleoli or Pyrebeli. See a dn 
further account of all theſe under bon 
their proper heads. If 

Army. With reſpect to the Jeavs def 
it may not be amiſs in this place it u 
to obſcrve, that their armics were the 
not compoſed of regular troops for: 
kept in pay, but that the whole exp 
nation conſiſted of fighting men, nati 
ready to march againſt an enemy thod 
as neceſſity, or the orders of God amo 
required; and they expected no A 
other reward for their ſervices, be- Pric! 


ſides the glory of conquering- they 
fought on foot alſo, and had ng 
horſe amongſt them till the reign 
of Solomon. ' David is the firſt who 
had regular troops; his ſucceſſors, 


excepting their body guards, which 


were not very numerous, had no nent 
other forces but a militia, The ordi! 
prieſts always went with the Jews Pates 
to war, ſounded the trumpet and leſt t 
gave the ſignal for battle; and rhe ted 
ark of God was generally bornc in 5 nd pr 
the army. i ea 
For an account of the armies of 2 orn. 
the Romans and Creciaus, ſee the p Ar! 
articles Soldiers, Cavalry, Infantry, = 
and heads referred to from thence, ture 
Ax ROGAT IO. Sce Adrogatio. ile of 
Arrow, a miſive weapon of N Þitar, 
oftence, ſlender, pointed and barb- alle | 
cd, made to be ſhot out of a bow, F< of; 
Arrows were generally made of - raordir 
light wood, and had an iron head, e the 
which was commonly hooked. Wc co; 
The arrow-heads were ſometimes an 
ſmeared with poiſon, Feathers Wi hing ur 
were generally made uſe of to in- be 
creaſe the ſpecd and conſequently n the ef 
the force of this weapon, See le Nam 
Boxv. | g, or ft 
Arrows were made uſe of by the cenſe, 
ancients in divination. - The me- led in 1; 
, thod was this; when any perſon omen 1 
had an affair of moment in con- to the o 
templation, he put three arrows The 4 
into a veſſel.— On the firſt was 8e whic 
Orulns, 


written, ay God hath commanded; 
| on 


le 7 car, 


AR U 
n the ſecond, my Cod hath forbid- 
len; and on the thitd, rothing. 
If the firſt arrow was draw n, the 
| deſign was purſued ; it the ſecond, 
it was abandoned ;—if the third, 
the perſon drew again till one of the 
for: 125 fell to his lot. This may 
explain the King of Babylon's diri- 
nation, Ezek. xxi. 21. This me- 
thod of divination was practiſed 
amongſt the ancient Arabliaus. 
ARVALES Fratres, were 
prieſts amongſt the | Romans who 
were formed into a company or 
college by Romulus, Who himfclf 
made one of the body. 
b as in great repme at Rome, and 
eld their dignity for life, not 
Loſing it by impriſomnent, baniſh- 
nent or any other accident. Ac- 
ording to fome writers, all dif-' 
1tes relative to boundaries were 
tett to their deciſion. They al- 
ited and prefiderys in the ſacrifices 
nd proceiions called Ambarvalin, 
nd wore crowns made of cars of 
orn. Sce Ambertalia, 
ARUSPEX, among the Romans, 
vas one that pretended-to foretell 
uture events by inſpecting the en- 
rails of beaſts ſacrificed upon the 
Iltar. The 4, ſpice es were allo: 
alled Exti/pices, and were an or- 
er of prielthood, If nothing ex- 
raordinary took place with reipect 
o the victim, they drew 
ble conjectures; But looked upon 
das an unfavourable omen, if any 
hing unuſual appeared in the ani- 
nals before they were cut up, or 
n the entrails afterwards, or from 
e flames whilſt they were burn- 
g, or from the flour, bran, frank-. 
cenſe, wine or water that were 
led in ſacrificing, It appears that 
omen were ſometimes admitted 
to the order of Aruſpices. 
The Aruſpices conſtituted a col- 
ge which owed its inſtitution to 
erulws, who borrowed: it from 
Tc. At firſt none but che 
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; 
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; 
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twelve 


This order- 


avour- , 


ARU 
vatites of Tuſ, cany were So * 


exerciſe this office, but in a hort 12 


time it becamę more open and ad- 14. 
mitted Romans, provided they had - 
learnt the myſteries of their profdc- 75 * 75 0 


ſioa among lt the Tuſttns, 


Thoy ++ 


— 
kept particular regiſters, ſuch ag 6s . 5. 
memorials of thunder and light- 1. 7 
ning, the . hiſtories, c, > *1 
They were lometimes called upon , 4 * 
to explain other portents and nioh- *, ; * » 
ſters beſides ſucl as occurred at the 4 OS 
altars. Pe? 1 
Azxvs?1cixa is the art of divi⸗ Y * of 
nation by the entrails of beaſts lain Lues 
at the altar -an account of whic! K. 7 
13, given under the article ruſe, FI 
which ſee. _ : R 


& amongſt the Romans Was 5 the; Y 4 


fame with libra, and ſignines their 
pound, high was divided into 

twelve parts, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of 2c or ounces. Sea 


Weights. 


As was likewiſe a Roman colt» | 
which in the different ages of the, 
common-wealth' was of different 15 
materials and different weight, and 
conſequently of different value 
allo. Ir was called as from @s, 
becauſe it was firſt made of cop- 
per, and weighed a pauys. See 
Money. 

4s is alſo uſed to denote any 
thing whole and entire which was 
diviſible into twelve parts. In 
this laſt ſenſe it is uſed to ſignify a =» 
whole Inheritance or 9 
twelve parts of which were called 
and valued as follow. . 15 the 
integer or whole ſubſtar ce of 
which Deunx was eleven parts, . 
guia deeft uncla, being one wncia or 
twelfth part ſhort of the whole. De- 
cuna Was ten parts—gr decem unc i. 
Dodran was nine parts —gu⁰hj] 
deeſt guadrans, being one fourth 
ſhort of the whole. - Beit was 
eight parts —Septunæ was feven , 
parts, or. ſeptem unciæ. —Semiffis was 
{ix parts out of the twelve, or half. 

- tha 
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the as, = Quincunx was hve parts, 
\ 


* ; * | or uu uncie — riens was ſour 
* 2 * * * .. parts, or one third of the whole as. 
. A.- * — Quadrans Was three parts, or 
*, ohe tourth of the whole. —Sextans 


dei „ was two parts, or a iixth. of the 


whole. —Se/cunx, or *Se/quiuncia, 
one part and a half, or one eighth 
of the ar.—Uncia, was one part, 
„ oratwelfth of the whole. Having 


* a clear conception of theſe diviſi- 
bons of the as, we ſhall not be at a 
* © loſs to underſtand the exprethons 


ILY X 2 
28 Heres ex afje, which ſigniſies an 


s heir to the are eſtate, — Heres ex 
beſſe, an heir to txvo thirds, Hartes 
ex femiſje, an heir to one half, — 
Ilæres ex dodrante, an heir to three 

* , fourths, or w/e parts out of the 
tabelue, SSW. __ 

AscoLi1a, a feſtival kept by the 
Athenian huſhandmen, in honour of 
Bacchus. Anhe-goat was facrificed 
to him, becauſe that animal is an 
enemy to vines. Out of the vic- 
tim's ſcin they made a bottle and 

filled it with wine or oil, at the 
common expence, which bottle was 
afterwards given as a reward to 
that perſon who could irt fix him- 
ſelf upon it with one foot. The 
fall of thoſe who attempted, afford- 
ed diverſion io the crowd. 

Asn Es, Teveral religious cere- 
monies amongſt the Jeus depend- 
ed upon the uſe of aſhes ; they fat 
in ſackcloth and were covered with 
athcs, in token of repentance and 
mortification ; they rolled inaſfhes, 
and threw them upon their heads 
to indicate their affliction: a lye 
or luſtral water was made of the 

aſhes of an heifer ſacriced upon 
the great day of atonement, with 
which the people were purified af- 
ter touching a dead body, Tlis 
water the prieſts diſtributed amongit 
them to-be uſed as occaſion re- 
quired, 

'The*Greeks and Remans vicd to 
carry home the aſhes of their de- 


* 


It was firſt inflicted by Ochus upon 


riſe after the return of the Jew! 
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ceaſcd friends, from the funeral, 
and preſerve them in urns for ſome 
time before they were depoſtted in 
the ground. See Urn. 

Aſhes were made uſe of by way 
of puniſhment among the Perhans. 


Sogdianus, and afterwards became 
common. It is deſcribed: in the 
ſecond book of Maccabees, chap, 
xili. thus : an high tower was fil. 
led to a certain height with aſhes, 
and the criminal being thrown 
head-long into them, they were, 
by a wheel, perpetually turned 
round him, till he was ſuffocated, 
Univerſ. anc. hiſt. 

Aslakenus, Agiagyai, Chigis 
of Ala, are mentioned As xiv, 
23, &e, and appear to have been 
Pagan Pontifis of Aa, choſen 0 
fuperintend and have the care cf 
the public games.; which they did, 
at their own expence ; for which 
reaſon they were always the richel 
and moſt conſiderable perſons of 
the places, where they had thelt 
rehdence. Poli Synop. Critic in 
A. p. 1564. 

AsSS1pktans, were thoſe Jew; 
whoilocked to the ſtandard of Mart 
tatl ias, to fight for God and the: 
country, voluntarily devoting them 
{elves to a more ſtrict obſervanee 
of the la than other men, The an ac 
name is derived from the Ir 33. at 
word chafidim, 1. e. the pions,” be. It i 
cauſe they ſuperadced to the per at 14 
formanceof their legal duties, man for th 
voluntary obiervances and fever: from t 
ties of will-worſhip, The Afi their f 
ans are oppoſed to the Zadikim, i. % of alta 
the ris hteous, who contented the and ot 
ſelves with obſerving the lay d ble pe 
Miſes only. From the ¶Matam thus th 
Chafidim, ſprang the Phanſees and US, Wa 
E/jenes ; and from the Zadikim aroli tors; t. 
the Sedducees amd Caraites, Both and Ne 
the Chadifim and Zadikimtook the! left a c 
all per 
men, w 


ſanct 
ſeree 
The 
temp 
and ( 
Ifrae 
Whic! 
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from the Balyleniſt captivity: No 
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ASY 
Phariſees, Efſenes, Sadducees, Ca- 


rates. 

Ass, is an animal fit fordomeſtic 
uſes. Le Clerc obſerves with re- 
ſpe to the Fews, that having but 
te chariots, they were not allowed 
to keep many horſes ; but that the 
moſt honourable among them were 
wont to ride upon aſſes, which in 
the eaſtern countries were much 
bigger,” far more beautiful, and 
more reſpectable than amongſt us. 
The aſs was reckoned by the Jeau- 
i law amongſt the unclean crea- 


*cud: And to yoke an ox and an 
als together was prohibited. 
AsSariuUm, a Roman coin equal 
to a farthing and a half of our mo- 
ney. See Money. 
AsTYNom1, the name given to 
certain officers at Athens, ten in 
number, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
take care of the ſtreets, and ſuch 
other things as concerned the ſtreets, 
as minſtrels, ſcavengers, &c. 
As vLun, a place of refuge; a 
ſanctuary where criminals were 
= {cr-cned from the hands of juſtice. 
The Ala of the Jews were the 
temple, the altar ot burnt offering, 
and (which were peculiar to the 
Ifraelites) the cities of refuge, 
which were in number fix : For 
an account of them, ſee Exod. xxi. 
33. and Numb. xxxv. 11. 
It is pretended that the firſt ///um 
at Athens was built by the Heraclidæ 
for the protection of thoſe who fled 
trom the tyranny and oppreſſion of 
their fathers. The Ala, however, 
of altars, temples, tombs, ſtatues, 
and other monuments of reſpecta- 
ble perſons, were very ancient ; 
thus the temple of Diana at Ephe- 
us, Was a place of refuge for deb- 
tors; the tomb of Theſeus for ſlaves ; 
and Romulus when he built Rome, 


all perſons, ſlaves as well as free- 
men, with a view no doubt of col - 


tures, becauſe it did not chew the 


left a certain ſpace as an a lum to 


ATH 


lecting a number of perſons to peo- 
ple his new city, Temples, altars, 
and ſtatues, were places of refuge 
as well amongſt the Romans as the 
Greeks. | 

' ATELLANZ, were aſpeciesof ſa- 
tyrical comedy amongſt the Romans. 
It was fo called from Atella, a town 
of the Oſci in Campania, Thele 
comic pieces, though in after times 
they grew extravagantly obſcene 
and ſcurrilous, were originally in 
high repute, and the performers 
did not rank with the common 
ſtage players; but kept the benefit 
of their tribe, and were not prohi- 


| bited, like other comedians, from 


going to war. The Atellanæ were, 
at laſt, for their lewdneſs, ſuppreſ- 
ſed by order of the Senate. 

ATHENZa, the ſame as Pana- 
thenga, which ſee, . 

ATHEN A UM, was _ of pub- 
lic ſchool amongſt the Athenians, - 
where philoſophers, poets, and 
rhetoricians argued, recited and 
declaimed ; it was open to all the 
profeſſors of the liberal arts. There 
were many buildings of this name, 
and devoted to the ſame purpoſes 
at Athens. They had one at — 
which was erected by the Emperor 
Adrian. As to their form, they 
reſembled the amphitheatres, and 
like them were encompaſſed with 
ſeats called Cunei. 

ATHEXs, the capital city of an- 
cient Greece, was firſt called AAica, 
from Atzus ; then Cecropia, from 
Cecrops its firſt king, 1582. B. C. 
The twelve provinces were formed 
into one community, and the re- 

ublican government was inſtituted 
by Ttefeus 1259. B. C. But the 
monarchical ſtill remained, for 
Theſeus is ſtyled, in all ancient hiſ- 
tories, king of Athens: and they 
had a ſucceſſion ef kings till the 
vear 1070. B, C. when Archons 
were choſen. See Archon. 

Anarchy prevailed from 687 to 

G 684. B, e. 
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684. B. C. at which time the Ar- 
chen who had before been elected 
lor life, were rendered annual 
Piſiſtratus, having uſurped the go- 
vernment, becomes tyrannical; his 
lon Hipparchus ſucceeds him, but 
is flain by Harmodius and Ariſlogiton 
516. B. C. The Peloponneſian war 
between the Athenians and Lace- 
demonians, which commenced 431. 
B. C. ended in the rvin ct the 
Athenian republic 403. B. C. At- 
ter this it was governed by thirty 
tyrants. It fell into the hands of 
the Remans 87. B. C. The Vene- 
tans got poſſeſſion of it A. D. 1204, 
and the Turks in the year 1687. 
ATHLET#, in Grecian antiqui— 
ty, 1s a general name which com- 
prehends wreſtlers, boxers, runners, 
Jeapers, throwers of the diſk, and 
other performers who uſually ex- 
tibited in the Olympic, and other 
ſolemn games, See a more parti- 
ular account of them under their 
proper articles, From the five uſual 
excrciſes juſt now mentioned, the 
Athlerz were called by the Greeks 
Pentathloi, and by the Latins Quia- 
guertiones, See Pentathlum. 
ATHLOTHETA, an officer ap- 
pointed to ſuperintend the public 
games of Creece, and adjudge the 
prizes. He was ſometimes diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names #/jmneta, 
Brat etna, 42 onarcha, A gonotheta, 
ATONEMENT, See Exp:iation. 
ATRAT!, a name given in Ro- 
man authors to ſuch perſons as were 
in mourning; they were fo called 
from the Toga pulla, or black gown 
which they wore upon the death 
of friends. See Toga. 


ArRI Dies. See the article 


Day. ; 

ATTRoOG, the fruit of a ſpecies 
of the Citron tree, which the Jews 
uſed to carry in their hands, toge- 
ther with palm and other branches, 
when they went to the temple at 


the Feaſt of Tabernacles, With 
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* 

this fruit they pelted Alexander, 

the ſon of Hyrcanus, the titular 

king of the Jets. Univ, Auc. Hift, 
See Tabernacles. 

AvucT1o, was a method of ſelling 

goods made uſe of by the Romans, Wi 

and from them derived down to us, ph. 


In this kind of fale the higheſt bid. lis! 
der was always the buyer. It was Wn {tt 
performed by the public cryer, cla. 
ſub haſta, i. e. undgr a ſpear ftuci: s! 
up for that purpoſe; A magiſtrate Wy =: 
uſed to attend, to make good the, rig! 
ſale by delivering the goods in pet. 
form. | _ 

AucToORaTl1, amongſt the 1 
mars, ſuch freemen were ſo called chei 
as let themſelves out for hire to be chat 
killed for the entertainment of ce 
ſpectators, in the capacity of gla- Wl who 
diators. Thie gladiators in general en, 
conſiſted of ſlaves or captives; r ine 
it was cuſtomary to ſell diſobedien: und 
ſlaves to the Lani//@ ; and, ſtrange N 
as it may appcar, freemen often chic 
times offered their lives to ſale for ey u 
the amphitheatre, to be hacked i treel 


and cut to pieces for the diverſion Wy © 
of the people, Sec Gladiators, tourt 
AUGURALE. See Pretorium. * 
Avcuks, were certain officen alles, 
amongſt the Rez:ans, whoſe buſine. mice, 
it was to forotell future events. 'The were 
college of Augurs, as eſtabliſhes crolle 
by Romulus, coniiſted of thre? The | 
members anſwering to the number what 
of tribes, a fourth was added by rid 
Serwvivs Tullus, who encreaſed tht 3 
tribes to that number. They wen +a 
enereaſed to nine by the Tribune =. 
A. U. C. 454, afterwards Sul _ 
made them up to fifteen, The 3 
were all perſons of the firſt diſtine- = 
tion, their duration was for lite, 3 
and their office was of a chaxacte been! 
indeli hi : ; for- mg ge 
indelible, which no crime or tor Km 1 
eiture could efface, and in ſhort * 
was eſteemed as a ſpecies of priek A 4 
hood. For an account of their bt: "Ms ; 
ſineſs, ſee the following artich in! 
Aug, _ ' 
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AvevrY, was a ſpecies of di- 
vination prattiried by the Augurt, 
amongſt the Romays. See Aug urs. 

This art of foretelling future e- 
vents was of five kinds. The firſt 
was Augury from the heavenly 
phenomena, ſuch as thunder, 
lightening, comets, meteors, , &c. 
It for inſtance, there happened a 
clap of thunder it was looked upon 
as favourable or unfavourable as it 
was obſerved to procced from the 
right or left, as the number of re- 
etitions was even or odd, &c. 
The ſccond was from birds, and 
reſpeaed either their chattering or 
their flight. The birds whoſe 


chattering or ſinging they took no- 


tice of they called Oſcines; thoſe 


whoſe flight they remarked yere 
denominated Prapetes. This dii- 


tinction is further taken notice of 


under the articles Oſcines and Præ- 


pctes. The third was from the ſacred 


chickens, and was reckoned lucky 


| or unlucky, as they cat or drank 


freely or indifferently the meat and 


water which was given them, The 


fourth was from quadrupeds, ſuch 
as Wolves, foxes, goats, heifers, 
aſles, rams, bares, weeſels, and 
mice. The omen was bad if they 
were obſerved in unuſual places, 
crolled the road, or ran to the left. 


| The laſt fort of Augury was from 


what they called Dire, or unuſual 
accidents to perſons or places, 
ſueezing, ſtumbling, apparitions, 
ſtrange voices, ſpilling ſalt upon 
the table, or wine upon ones 
clcaths ; meeting a wolf, fox, hare 
or pregnant bitch, &c, For the 
Grecian ſaperſtitions of this na- 
ture, ſee Diaination. What has 
been here faid will notwithſtand- 
ing generally apply to the Greeks. 
Ken. Danel. Pitiſc. 

When an Augury was to be ta- 
ken, the Augur divided the hea- 
vens iuto tour parts called Templa, 
With his /itzms or augural ſtaff, ſa- 


AUR 
crificed to the Gods, and covered his 
head with his Iæna or augural veſt- 
ment. See Lituns and Lena. 

Both the Greets and Romans de- 
rived the happineſs of their omens 
from the caſtern quarter; but the 
Greeks turning to' the north, had 
the eaſt on their right hand, and 
the Romans turning towards the 
{outh, had the caſt cn their left. 
Hence Dextra and Siniflra applied 
to augurics ſignify differently a- 
mongſt the Greek and Roman au- 
thors; and the Romans often ex- 
preſs themſelves with alluſion to 
Grecian cuſtoms in this particular. 
But this obſervation will ſolve anv 
diſhculty that may ariſe from the 
promiſcuous application of theſe 
terms. 2 

I ſllall only farther obſerve” that 
any Augur might take an omen; 
but to decide upon it was left - to 
the whole college; and their de- 
ciſion was generally ſuch as favour- 
ed the intention of thoſe- at tlie 
helm. Univ. anc. Hiſt. v. ii. 

AucusT; was the fixth month 
in the Roman year, originally eall- 
ed Sextilis upon that account; but 
its name was afterwards chang- 
ed to Auguſt, in honour of Auguſtus 
Carfar,. Heh £55 iN 17 20 

AuGes TALES, Or Sodales Aufh/e 
tales, were an order of prieſts ap- 
pointed to perform ſacrifice to Au- 
guſ/tus, after the Roman flattery had 
made a God of him. They owe 
both their origin and their 1alaries 
to the Emperor Tiberius. 

AuGUSTALIAa, a feſtival in ho- 
nour of Auguſtus Cz/ar, for ſettling 
peace in Sicily, Greece, Syria, 
Aſia, and Parthia. a 


AvREvs, a certain gold coin a- 


,mong the Romans, equal to 25 De- 


narii. See Denarius and Money. 
The Aurei were preſented to thoſe 
who came off victorious in the cha- 
riot races. Their weight, and con- 


ſequently their value, was dimi- 
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AUT 


niſhed in the time of the lower 


Empire. 

AUR1GAR11. See Charigteers. 

Aukxuu Coronarium, was a name 
given by che Romans to thoſe ſums 
of money, which the different cities 
of the Empire uſcd to ſend, to ſuch 
perſon as the Emperor choſe to a- 
dopt for his ſucceſſor. The com-, 
pliment was paid in money inſtead 
of crowns, hence the name aurum 
coronarium. See adoption. | 

AvsPictium, that part of Au- 
gury which related to the flight of 
birds. See Augury. 

Avsyicts, were ſuch Augurs 
as took notice of the flights of birds, 
in order to foretel future events.— 
See Augur. 

AuTOCHTHONEsS,an appellation 
aſſumed by ſome nations, import- 
ing that they ſprung or were pro- 
duced from the very ſoil which they 
{ill inhabited. The word proper- 
ly ſignifies perſons who had no 
other parents but the earth. The 
Greeks valued themſelves, the Athe- 
nians in particular, on account of 
their being Autochthonts; and as 
a badge of their origin wore a gol- 
den graſshopper in their hair, be- 
cauſe that inſe&t was ſuppoſed to 
be produced in the fame manner. 
See Nobiles. a 

AuUTOCRATOR, a name given 


BAC 
B. CCH, were prieſteſſes 


of Bacchus, who celebrated 
is Orgia, or myſterious rites. See 
Orgia. 

They were alſo called Mænades, 
Baſſarides, and Thyades. Their be- 
Haviour had all the appearance of 
madneſs, for they were cloathed 


B 


ved 
AXI 


by the Atheniant to their general; 
when veſted with abſolute power, 
ſo as to be accountable for none of 
their actions; which upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions was ſometimes 
the caſe. 7 
AXAMENTA, a name given tothe 
ſongs of the Salii, which were ſaid 
to be compoſed by Numa Pompilius. 
The ſtyle, in proceſs of time, grew 
ſo obſcure, that the Salli them- 
ſelves did not underſtand them, 
and no alteration was allowed. See 
Salii. | : | 
Avux1L1a, in the military affairs 
of Rome, ſignified ſuch troops as 
were {cnt by foreign ſtates and prin- 
ces, at the deſire of the Roman 
Senate, or Generals, and were al- 
lowed a ſet pay from the republic, 
In the peruſal of roman hiſtorians, 
the Auxilia ſhould be carefully dif. 
tinguiſhed ſrom the Socii. See Socii. 
Ax1NOMANCY, a ſpecies of Gre- 
cian, divination performed by fixing 
an hatchet in equipoiſe upon a 
round ſtake, and obſerving towards 
which of the company it moved, 
for that was regarded as the guilty 
perſon. When any were ſuſpected 
who were not preſent, they re- 
peated their names; and at the 
mention of whoſe name fſo-ever 
the hatchet moved, that perſon's 
guilt was looked upon as certain, 


BAC 


in the ſkins of tygers and panthers, 
their hair wasaiſhevelled, and they 
toſſed their heads backward with 
an air of phrenzy. They were 
crowned with ivy, and bore in thel 
left hands a Thyr/as or ſpear, made 
of pine, and wound about will 


vine twigs, Sce Thyr/as, The 
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BAKE 

The drums, vociferation and 
frequent repetition of Evoe Bacche, 
added to their wild geſticulations, 
excite in an Engliſhman the ideaof 

edlam broke looſe. 

BaccyHanalla amongſt both the 
Creeks and Remans, were feaſts in- 
ſlituted in honor of Bacchus. They 
were of two kinds, the greater or 
Dionyfia, and the leſs called Lenea; 
the Dionyfia were celebrated in 
the ſpring, the Lenæa in autumn, 
being a preparation for the greater. 
During the continuation of theſe 
fealts all was a ſcene of the wildeſt 
confuſion. Of the initiated, ſome 
allumed the character of S:lenus, 
others of Pan, and others of the 
Satyrs; nothing but drunkenneſs, 
real or counterfeited, was to be 
ſeen, and the moſt abominable in- 
decencies were practiſed, even by 
the women. They ran howling 
and ſhiricking over the mountains, 
through tangled woods, and track- 
leſs foreſts with every appearance of 
madneſs—games, ' #4 cara and 
theatrical repreſentations were ex- 
hibited, and poets at this time con- 
tended for the prize of poetry. A 
goat was dragged to the altar and 
lacrificed, with baſkets of figs and 
grapes, the Bacchæ attended and 
Evoc Bacche was the general cry. 
Theſe feaſts, upon account of the 
horrid indecencies and abominable 
crimes committed at thgir yearly 
returns, were at laſt ſuppreſſed in 
the Roman empire by order of the 
Senate. 

Baris ra, a military engine in 
ule bath amongſt the Greets and 
Romans. It reſembled acroſs-bow, 
but was much larger, and greatly 
ſuperior in force; for we are in- 
formed that ſtones no leſs than mill- 
tones were thrown from Tt, with 
uch violence as to demoliſh whole 
houſes, Bat by mill- ſtones we are 
not to underſtand our modern mill- 
bones, but ſuch as the ancients 
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uſed, who knew not the uſe of an 

but ſmall hand-mills. The Baliſia 
and Catapulia have, by authors, been 
confounded; but certainly there 
was a conſideràble difference; the 
Balifta was a machine of much 
greater force than the Catapulta, 


though aceording to Lipfus the Ba 


liſta was both Major and Mibbr. 
Sce Armour. 

BALNEA bath were much uſed 
amongſt the Greeks as well as Ro- 


mans, ſo that one account ſhall 


ſerve for both. The Grecian baths 


were handſome buildings, and well“ 


adapted to the purpoſe for hic 


they were intendett; byt thoſe of 
the Romans were in a ſtyle of mag- 
nmiicence, conſiſting of a prodigious 
number of ſpacious apartments, 
and decorated to a degree of ex- 
travagance. None of the antiqui& 
tics of ancient Rome are more ſtrik- 
ing to the curiqus traveller, than 


the remains of its baths, The moſt 


famous were thoſe of Agrippa, Nero, 
Domitian, Severus, Veſpaſian, Titus, 
Gerdian, Aurelian, Trajan, and 
Diocleſian. Therm was the name 
given to the hot or warm baths. 
The ancients made frequent u 
of the bath for their health, con- 
veniency and pleaſure. As they 
had not the uſe of linen, daily 
ablutions were neceiſary. The 
uſual time of bathing wes juſt be- 
fore ſupper, after the moſt ĩmport- 
ant buſtneſs of the day avas over. 
When they had been in the bath 
as long as they thoughts proper, 
their ſein Was rubbed, and the Hai: 


pulled off their bodies with®lver 


tweezers, after which the friction 
of the pumice ſtone WAs uſed, and 
then they were anointed with per- 
fumed oil, which they poured upon 


heit bodies from a ſmall vet!” 


mentioned under the ſeveral names 
of Guttus, Glans, Anpulla, and Le- 
eythus, Whilſt they were in the 
bath they had ſo:netimes collaticns 
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BAP 
of fruit, and always endeavoured to 
promote good humour by chear- 

ful converſation, diverting ſtories, 
every ſpecies of plcaſantry, the 
news, of the day, and ſometimes an 
anecdote of ſcandal. -'The water 
was carricd into the baths from the 
egquedudts of the city, through pipes 
contrived for that purpole, and 
tell into large ciſterns called Bap- 
tifteria, Lavacrlf Lavabra, and 
Alvei, Each of the Balu were 


furniſhed with three ſorts of cil-, 


terns, one for hot water, another 
for cold, and another for warm. — 
Lipfius ſays that the bath of Anto- 
ninus Caręcallu was fo large that 
1800 perſons might bathe together 
without in convenience. 
BALNMEANII were ſervants be- 
longing to the Reman baths, who 
had different names according to 
their different emplꝭyments; hence 
Fernacatores wers thoſe who were 
appointed to heat the water; the 
Capſarii kept the cloaths of thoſe 
who were bathing; the Alpte 
called alſo LVnctuarii, anointed and 
perfumed the body, and pulled off 
the hairs. 
BaxiSHMENT was not in uſe 
amongſt the Romans as an imme- 
diate puniſhment inflicted upon 
criminals, but they were forbidden 
the uſe of fire and water, which in 
the language of their law was ague 
et igris iuterdictio; therefore the 
condemned perſon being prohi- 
bited from enjoying the neceſſaries 
of life expreſſed by the terms fire 
and water, was obliged to quit his 
country. In after times baniſh- 
ment was 133 by the laws, 


and was three ſorts Relegatio, 
Deportatio, and Proſcriptio. See 
Relcgatio, ® Departatio, and Pre- 


feriptio. 


BAPT, Athenian prieſts of the 


Goddels Catytto who preſided over 
1 

zaſciviouſnels, and whoſe feaſts 
and tacrifices, which were held in 


o 


BAR 


the night, were notorious for the 


moſt ſhameleſs proſtitution, the | } 
moſt prepoſterous indulgencies, _ 
and the moſt beaſfly, obſcene, and we 
abominable intercourſe, They 3 
were called Bapte from Banly, oy 
to plunge, becauſe they uſed to ny 
plunge themſelves into luke-warm rage 
water. = 
Bagr1isM is the ſacramental in- 10 i 
Ritution by which a perſon is ini- WY ....1- 
tiated into the chriſtian church. In 0 
It is generally agreed that the 3 
Jeaus practiſed this ceremony on 5 B. 
their prolelytes after cireumeiſion, r 
long before Chrift.—Grotius is of 82 : 
opinion that baptiſm derived in 1 
origin from the time of the deluge, * 
in memory of the world's having "gt 
been purged by water. Some firing: 
think the Jeaus adopted it by way ele 
of diſtinguiſhing themſelves as or- ur 1 
thodox, after the Samaritan ſchiſm. Ht 
It was performed in the primitive _ x 
times by immerſion. The word i; | "Y 
uſed in the original to ſignify any 1 
conimon waſhings or ablutions. ** 
Baptiſm was at firſt performed 1 
by going into the water, or by dip- 3 
ping or plunging into it. This wa the ide 
the practice of the Eaſt ; but pour- . OY 
ing or ſprinkling water on the per- at cs 
ſon to be baptized, was the me. 3 8 
thod adopted in our colder cſ. N 
mates. And the word Bali, . 
is applicable to any of theſe way F es 
of adminiſtering this rite. The zdlv e. 
grace of God, in this ſaerament, _— 


1s not confined to the quantity of 
water, any more than it is Jimites 


1 politie 

* . . 4 . On 

to the quantity of wine in theEv promoti 
chariſt. In the carly ages ther neQing | 


plunged the perſons under watet, 
in token of their burial with Chl 
and they were raiſed out of it agat 
in Imitation of his reſarrection. de: 
Col, ii. 12. Their garments a 
were put off, and put on again, i 
alluſion to their putting off the 6 
man, and putting on the ae. 
Eph. iv. 22. 
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BARATDRONYV, or BDarathrunm, 
among the Athenians, was a dun- 
eon dark, diſmal and noiſome, 
with ſharp ſpikes at the top to pre- 
vent che eſcape ot the criminals, 
and others at tht bottom to pierce 
and lacerate their bodies. Its 
depth and capaciouſneſs made an 
apt emblem of a craving glutton,or 
inſatiable miſer. Hence it 1s pro- 
verbially uſed for one or the other, 
In this ſenſe allo the word Bara- 
thro is uſed in latin. 
BaRBERS. See Deards, Shaw- 
ing, WT 
Bak zirox, an inſtrument of 
muſie uſed by * and Alcæus, 
and therefore called Le/houm by 
Horace. Some fay it had three 
ſtrings, others ſeven, How it dif- 
fefed trom the Lyra and Cithara is 
not preciſely known. Strabs makes 
i: the ſame with the Sambuca.  Sce 
Cithera, Lyra, Sambuca. i 
BanxENNEss was looked upon 
is reproachtul amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans, bat particularly ſo 
apong!t the Zexvs, 
ſons may be aſſigned for annexing 


= 


' 


a the idea of dilgrace to ſterility in 
Jur- the Next women; but the prin- 
ere cipal are thele; iſt, they took the 
me. command of God, “ be fruitful and 
cli multiply,“ in its poſitive ſenſe, and 
ig, thought they had not done their 
va) duty till it was literally fulfilled 
Th: WW :iiy, the diſgrace of barrenneſs 


operated as a ſtrong encouragement 
to matrimony, and anſwered both 
political and moral purpoſe, in 
promoting population, and con- 
necting in the bond of marriage a 
people who from conſtitution and 


ſrongly prevailed,” and every wo- 
man entertained a hope, that ſhe 
might be the mother of the pro- 
miled feed z—a ſtrong defire to 
ave children conſequently was 


Several rea-' 


. climate were prone to fornication 
en and wanton indulgencies— zdly, 
. der te expectation of the Meffah 


BAS 


excited* amongſt them and the 
reproach of ſterility would be in 
proportion to their wiſhes, aſter 
the wiſhes had become general. 
For a Jewiſh prophet to write a 
man ehi/dleſ5, was looked upon as 
the greateſt curſe that could be de- 
nounced 4gainſt him. See Ju- 
trium Liberbrum. 


Bax RI us is a word of German 


original, adopted by the Romans, 
to ſignify the general ſhout uſually 
given by the ſoldiers of their ar- 
mies on the firſt encounter after 
the claſſicum or alarm. This cuſ- 
tom, however, of ſetting up ge- 
neral ſhout was not peculiar to the 
Remans, but prevailed amongſt the 
Trojans according to Homer, a- 
mongſt the Germans, the Gauls, 
Macedonians, and Perſians. See 
Cloſficum, 


Basittus was the ſecond in 


emincnce of the nine Archors a- + 


mongſt the Athenians 3 his office 
was to bear a certain part in the 
celebration of divine worſhip, to 
take cognizance of impiety, to 
preſide at the Eleuſinian and Le- 
nean feſtivals, and all thoſe where 
races were run with lighted torchgs, 
and to determine diſputes about 
inanimate things. He took ac- 
count alſo of accuſations for mur- 
ther, prepared the inditment, and 
brought it before the Areopagite;, 
amongſt whom he had a ſuffrage, 
but laid aſide his crown (the badge 
of his office) during the trial. Sec 
Archon. 

Bas 1LIc, were very large and 
handſome buildings at Name, in 
ſhape exactly like our churches. 
They were deſigned for the Cen- 
tumwviri to hear cauſes, and the 
counſellors to receive clients in. 
The bankers reſided in one part ot 
theſe buildings, This name was 
originally appropriated with much 
propriety to great and ſpacious 
buildings, in which kings admi- 
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niſtered juſtice to their ſubjects.— 
They were great halls. with two 
ranges of pillars, and two wings 
with galleries over them. In 
Chriſtian times they were many of 
them converted into churches. 
Univ. Anc. Hiſt. Cic, Ep. Ad Att, 
L. 4. Ep. 17. 8 


BasILicus in the Roman claſſics 


is uſed to ſignify the beſt throw 


with the Tali or Tefſerr, The beſt 
caſt was alſo diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Venus. See Tali and 
Tejjere. 

BaTcnr1rors, in the Romarlaws 
for the encouragement of matri- 
mony, are declared incapable of 
receiving any legacy by will. To 
this Juvenal alludes Sat. 92.—85. 

BaTu. See Balnea. 

Barn, a Jeuiſb meaſure of ca- 
pacity for things liquid, being the 
{ame with the Epheh. See Meaſure. 

BATRH-Kol or Barn-Cor, the 
daughter of the voice, a new kind 
of revelation which, the Jewvs lay, 
was granted to them aſter the gift 


of prophecy had ceaſed in Mrael: 


It was ſo called becauſe it ſuccecd- 
ed the oracular voice, delivered 


from the mercy ſeat when they 
conſulted God by Urim and Thum- 


mim. The Jews pretend it was a 
voice from heaven, attended ſome- 
times with a clap of thunder. Buc 
in fact it was a filly kind of divi- 
nation, not unlike the Sortes Vir- 


iliane; for when they appealed 


to Bath-Rol, the firſt words they 
beard from any one's mouth were 
looked upen asa voice from heaven, 
directing them in the matter they 
enquired abayt. See Sortes. 

The Talmud furniſhes a number 
of incredible ſtories on this, as on 


every other ſubject. 


BaTTERING Ram; See Aries. 

BATTLE. The Tews, Greeks, 
and Romans, were very ſuperſtiti- 
ous with reipe& to their days of 


fighting. The Jes would not 


* B AT 
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even ſight in their own defence on ef | 
the ſabbath- day, and Pompey taking the 
advantage of this circumitance took gen 
Feruſalem in an attack on that day, my. 
The Athenians were not 30 fight cels 
till the ſevemth day of the month 1 
was paſt, nor the Lacedemonians il, cf fe 
after the full moon: "The Roman Oe 
had their dies preliares on which these 
they were permitted to join battle beak 
and their dies atri on which it wa ye 
unlawful to fight except in their or {11 
own defence. We find frequent the r 
inſtances of battles in the night, ling: 
by moon-light. An engagement ck 
was never begun without muck fr be 
ceremony, and preparation, as tak- or 15 
ing Auguries, offering ſacgiftes wy 
haranguing the ſoldlers, giving the mY 
watchword, or Tefjera. The ſignal N = ( 
of battle were ſounding the Class 1 
and Baxritus, attended with the —* 
Conciſſis Armorum, and diſplayin Creek, 
the purple flag; to which we mg ray : 
add the ſinging of Pans. "0 chi 
A Roman legion ranged in orde "gy 
of battle, conſiſted of the Haſlat n 
in front, the Principes behind th Frege 
and Triarii behind the Principe, hed 
The ranks of the Haſlati ven "6% 
cloſe, thoſe of the Principes mui rs x 
opener, and the ranks of the Tria abſolu 
the openeſt of all; thus if the H throug 
rati could not ſtand the enen e 
charge, they could retire within by wa 
the Principe; and if both tt of trial 
Haſtati and Principes, thus jowe, caſt int 
were unable to fuſtain the ſhoci KaJon 
they were received together, I Wn 
the Triarii. The Yelites ood t 5 
ther before the Haſtati, or wet 1 
interſperſed in the void ſpaces, a0 with th 
ſometimes were placed in the wing and thy 
They always began the engt were all 
ment by ſcirmiſhing, The caval the p. 
formed the ale, and the auzili ese 
ries the two Points of the baue into on 
Other forms of battle leſs ul Beans a 
amongſt the Remans were © The na; 
Cuneus, Globus, Forfex, Turris, W Urawn v 


Serra, The Greeks had thres tors 


B E A, 


of battle ſor the horſe, the ſquare, 
the wedge and. Rhombus. They 
generally drew up their whole ar- 
my in a front, and trufted the ſuc- 
ceſs of the day to a ſingle force. 
'The ancients had different forms 
of ſea engagements ; as the half- 
moon, circle, and Forceps. In all 
theſe the ſhips engaged with their 
heaks, prows and ſterns, endea- 
vouring to daſh in pieces, overſet 
ar ſink each other, the ſoldiers in 
the mean time fighting with darts, 
lings, and even ſwords, boarding 
each other by laying bridges be- 
tween the ſhips. They prepared 
for battle by taking down the maſts 
or fails, and removing whatever 
might expoſe them to the wind, 
chooſing to be governed by their 
cars. See Army, War, Soldiers. 
Bears of ſhips. See Roftrums. 
Bzaxs were made uſe of by the 
Greeks in giving ſentence. Black 
and white ſea-ſhells were firſt uſed 
for this purpoſe, the ſtones or peb- 
bles called nou, after them ſmall 
pellets of braſs called gnovduna, 
Theſe being laid afide, beans were 
introduced. They were of two 
torts, White and black; the white 
were whole and made uſe of ſor 
abſolution, the black were bored 
through, and were the inſtruments of 
condemnation. Theſe beans were, 
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of trials, taken from the altar, and 
calt into two urns called Ka, or 
Kedioxer, through a funnel called 
Knuog, That all might be aſſured 
that no more than one was thrown 
in at once, they held the bean 
with the fore-finger, middle finger 
and thumb, Votes for magiſtrates 
were alſo given by beans. Thus 
the Prytanes were choſen: The 
names of the ten tribes were thrown 
no one veſſel, and nine black 
Beans and a white one into another. 
he names of the tribes were then 
vn with the Bean. The tribe 
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way of adding to the ſolemnity 
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to which the white bean anſwered; 
was the firit to preſide; and the 
reſt according to the order of draw 
ing. Trials concerning property 
were e the ſame way. 
Judges who lived upon gifts receiv- 
ed for doing juſtice were called 
Kuaudpwye; bean- eaters.— The 
Egyptians in general abſtained from 
bean, but their prieſts even ab- 
korred the ſight of them, account- 
ing them impure and abominable. 

Pythagoras forbad the cating of 
beans probably becauſe they were 
uſed in the courts of law as above 
mentioned, and as all his precepts 
had a myftical ſenſe as well as the 
obvious one, the prohibitiqn a- 
mounted to this, touch no ſtate 
matters: Other - interpretations 
taken from ſuppoſed reſemblances 
to certain 3 of the human body. 
Ko. are ridiculous, 

Bzarp, nothing has been more 
fluuating in the different ages and 


countries of the world than the | 


faſhion of the beard. Some have 
cultivated and entertained one part 
of it, and ſome another; ſome 
have endeavoured to extirpate it 
entirely, wRi!ſt others have almoſt 
idolized it; the revolutions of 
countries have ſcarcely been more 
famous than the revolutions of 
beards. The Jews were forbidden 
by Moſes to cut off entirely the an- 
gles or extremities of their beards, 
They wear them to this day on the 
chin only, having their upper lips 
and cheeks clean ſhaved ; but they 
ſhave themſelves in ſuch a manner 
as to leave a fillet of hair from the 
lower lappet of each ear, to their 
chins. hen they mourned they 
cut off what was otherwiſe ſuffered 
to grow; and allowed that to 
grow which in other caſes uſed 
to be cur off, Sometimes the whole 
beard was ſhaved by way of inſult, 
and ſometimes to make à perſon 
ridiculous they cut off half of his 
beard, 129 of his hait, and __ 
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BEA 
of his cloaths; in this manner 
Harun King ut the Ammorites ſerv- 
ed the Ambaſladors of David. 

The Romans did not begin to 
ſhave till they were twenty or 
twenty-one years of age; and the 
day of ſhaving was a day of rejoic- 
ing. The hair of their beards was 
put in a filver or gold box, and de- 
dicated to their guardian God. 
Sec Hair. 

The Greeks wore their beards til] 

the time of Alexander the (Greet; 
but that prince ordered the Mace 
denians to be ſhaved, for fear of 
giving a handle to their enemies. 
The Romans did not begin to ſhave 
till the year of Rome 454. See 
Shaving, 

Be as'rs. Shewsof beaſts among 
the Romans, were very common; 
they receired their origin from 
their ſuperititious veneration - of 
Diana, in honour of whom wild 
bealts were firſt publicly exhibited ; 
Þut what was thus begun for devo- 
tion was continued for diverſion. 

And in theſe ſhews no expence 

was ſpared, but wild animals were 

brought from the moſt diſtant re- 
givns. The Emperor Gerdianus, 
during the year of his Edileſbip, 
cauſed an incredible number of 
wild beaſts to be brought to Rome 
from the moſt diſtant parts; In one 
day 1000 bears were hunted and 
killed. Univ. Anc. Hiſt. 

The ſtews of wild beaſts were 
of four kinds. Firit when a- 
nimals of extraordinary ſize were 
exhibited, or the people trezted 

with a fight of ſuch as were brought 
from abroad, as crocodiles Kc.— 
Secondly, when the people were 
allowed to purſue the beaſts, and 
catch what they could for their 
own nſec, this was called Fenatio di- 
reptionts. See for a further account 
of it in the artiele Fenatio. Thirdly, 
beails were ſometimes matched with 
beaſts, as tygers wich lions; lions 


called ee, and ſometimes 
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with bulls, bulls with elephants, AW for 
ng rhincceroſe's with bears; un. WR wh: 
cer this head we may alſo reckon WR Thi 
deer hunted on the erea by a pack find 
of dogs. — Fourthly, wild beaſts RY hav: 
were ſometimes brought out to tivit 
fight with men for the entertain- true 
ment of the people ! The men wo ſeve 
appeared upon theſe occaſions, and bea 
entered the liſts againſt the animals, WM tat 
whether voluntarily or by compul- bead 
ſion, were called Beftiarii.—For a Ling 
further account of whom, ſee the of 4 
article Be/iarii, The ſhews of deat! 
wild beaſts were not peculiar to by 7 
Rome, but prevailed in all thoſe | none 
countries Where the Romans had <tc 
been victorious, and where Reman WR See 
provinces were formed, | 1 

Bros. The beds on which the "3: 


Greeks and Romans reclined at dee! 


meat were of the ſame nature with Bu 
thoſe on which they ſlept, and dit- Jew: 
tinguiſhed from them only by their WW "is" 
name, —the firſt being called Ledi bells 
Tricliuiorum or Tricliniares, and his | 
the ſecond Lecti Cubicularet. The wish 


Lei Tricdliniares were of ſeveral knoct 
forms ; ſometimes they held three or Ca 
or four people, ſometimes two, Copp 
and ſometimes only one; yet in JS Wi, 
the ſame entertaining room, the be. 2 
couches were always of the ſame befor: 
ſhape and fize. After round ta- giltra 
bles of citron wood were intro- have 
duced, they changed the three might 
beds tor the Sibadium. See Hi. ages 
badium. at 4 

Low beds were eſteemed very lacrih 
mean, and lofty ones were conſe- amon, 
quently affected. On the beds pight] 
they laid a ſort of tick or quilt garriy 
tuffed with feathers, hay or tow; Wl 3 
theſe they called n Their 00 
covering formerly was goat-ſkins, — 
which were afterwards changed for Were 


th 
fine coverlids or carpets, ſometimes 4s c 


men's 
They 
necks 


Toralia. 
BEHEA DINO was a puniſhment 


appointed Gy the Jews, ouly 
- for 
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for murtherers, and for towns 
which were fallen into idolatry. 
This the Jexwifh dectors ſay 3 we 
find, however, nothing like it to 
have been practiſed before the eap- 
tivity, in a judicial way. It is 
true, indeed, that Alimelech cauſed 
ſeventy of his brethren to be be- 
headed, on one ſtone at Optra, 
that the men of Samaria ſent the 
heads of 4hab's ſons to the new 
king of frael: and that forty wo 
of Abaxziah's brethren were pit to 
death, probably in the ſame way, 
by Jeha's orders: But it 1s } Jain 
none of theſe caſes happened in a 
judicial way. Univ. nc. Hifi. 
See Puniſhmert. 

Btkan, a Jervis coin, worth 
15. 14, 11-16ths of our money. 
See Money. 

Bells, were in uſe among the 
Jer, Greeks, and Romans. The 
high-prieſt had a number of little 
bells of gold hung to the border of 
his garment, that the tinklings 
might ſave him the trouble of 
knocking, when he entered into, 
or came out of, the ſantuary,— 
Copper bells were alſo uſed in the 
Tewifo temple. A bellman walk- 
ed among the Greeks and Romans, 
before funeral proceſſions, that ma- 
giſtrates and others, who would 
have been polluted by the ſight, 
might keep out of the way. The 
Hieraphant, or priett of Proſcrpine 
at Atherrs, called the people to the 
lacrifice, by ringing a bell. Thoſe, 
among the Grcels, who went the 
nightly rounds, in the camps or 
garriſons, rung a little bell at each 
ſentiy box, to awaken the ſoldiers, 
Bells were put on the necks of cri- 
minals going to execution. Bells 
were alſo hung, with whips, on 
the chariots of triumphant gene- 
rals. They were allo uſed in great 
men's houſes, to call up ſervants. 
They were frequently put on the 
necks of beaſts of burthen, &c, 
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Brxvpivta, Certain felivals 
eſemoling the Bacchnuaite, though 
held by the Athenians, in bonour 
of Diana, called gig. They 
were ſolemnized in the Pireue, on 
the twenty-Hftk day of the month, 
Thargelion. my 
BENEFICIARIT, a name given 
by the Romans to the Evocati. See 
Ewocati. : 
BrsTIAR II; the common name 
g! ven by the Romans to ſuch as en- 
gaged with wild beaſts. There were 
ſeveral kinds of Befliarit, il, 
ſuch as were condemned to fight 
with them, theſe were expoled 
naked and defenceleis, and con- 
ſiſted of priſoners taken in war, or 
ſlaves who had been guilty of e- 
normous crimes. The ſecond fort 
were tholc that made a trade of it; 
and fought for money. "Theſe like 
the Gl/adicters, had their ſchools 
where they were trained up for the 
ſanguinary employment. — "The 
third were ſuch young noblemen gr 
gentlemen as were ambitious: ra 
ſhew their dexterity in managing 
theſe encounters. Jugenel informs 
us that even women, forgetting 
their ſex, and abandoning their 
modeſty, ſometimes ſhewed their 
courage on theſe -<caſtons. "The 
laſt {ort, was where ſeveral Beſtzarts 
were let looſe at once, well armed, 
againſt a number of beaſts. Some- 
times theſe engagements were car- 
ried on upon level ground, in which 
caſe the bealts were generally vie- 
tarious, and ſometimes the Beſttariz 
attacked their brother brutes from 
the higheſt part of the amphithea- 
tre ce ire. from danger. See the 


article Peas. 


BinznTAL, amongſt the No- 
mans \vas a place blaſted with light- 


ning, and confecrated by an Ha- 


ruſpex, with the ſacrifice of a. Bi- 
dens or ſheep two years old. They 
thought that wherever a thunder 
bolt fell, the Gods had a particular 

defire 
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deſire to have the place ſet apart 
for their worſhip, It was accord- 
ingly accounted ſacred, and it 
was unlawful to enter or tread up- 


on it; for which reaſon it was 


commonly ſurrounded with aditch, 
a wall, a hedge, or ropes. Prieſts 
called Bidentales were appointed 
to offer ſacrifices within the holy 
incloſure, and conſtituted a college 


or decury. 


Bic a, chariots drawn by two 
Horſes a-breaſt, and both in the 
Grecian and Roman games. The 
invention was very ancient, as the 
Bige were uſed as war-chariots by 


the heroes of the ad; but they 


were firſt introduced intothe Olym- 
pic games in the 93d Olympiad, 

Biaaux, the poſſeſſion of two 
wives at the fame time. Perſons 
convicted of bigamy amongſt the 
Romans, were branded with a note 
of infamy. 

» BicaTvs, a name given to the 
Roman Denarius when ftampt with 
the figures of the Biga or chariot 
with two horſes abreaſt. See Bigæ. 

Bixps were ſuppoſed, by the 
ancients, to be endued with the 
faculty of preſcience, on account 
perhaps of their nearer intercourſe 
with heaven, or becauſe they 
breathed a purer air in their æthe- 
rial flights. Divination by birds 
among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans was performed by obſerving 
and interpreting their flight, 
chirping, feeding, &c, This art 
of divination by birds was called 

Augury, and Aufpicizm. Sce Augur, 
Augury. 

IREMES in the naval affairs of 
the Romans, ſignifies ſhips of the 
ſmaller ſize uſed in war, having 
two rows of oars, concerning the 
diſpoſition of which, authors are 
not agreed. They were ſometimes 
called Liburnæ or Liburnicæ, from 
the Liburni, a people of Dalmatia, 
who are ſaid to have inyented ard 


* 
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uſed taem in their piratical ex e- 


ll c 
ditions, * 
BI TH-Dax. See Natalis. alle. 
Bis uors were the chief officer: Bi 
in the government of the primitive ütte 
chriſtian church, and held the W a 
higheſt rank in the three different nbec 
orders of the Hierarchy, which ttrib 
conſiſted of Biſhops, Preſbyters or epro: 
Pricflts, and Deacons. The word r aſc 
Epiſcopus, which we tranſlate Bi. ie 
ſhop, ſigniſies an o verſeer or ſuper- 7: 
int endant, and is called in the Re. ſtonin 
wvelations the Angel of the Church. Ws. 
Originally the Bi/bops, beſides their 0 exe 
particular functions, performed he wi 
every office ofa prieſt, in the church \ands 
where they preſided ; but as the fthe 
number of chriſtians encreaſed, ay, © 
they left the ordinary duties to the wn h 
prieſts, being fully occupied in the y the 
Epiſcopal truſt, which conſiſted in lied. 
taking care of the poor, ordaining Bz 
miniſters, governing the flock, ex- ve me 
communicating offenders, abſoly. olemn 
ing penitents, adminiſtering the he pec 
two ſacraments, confirming,preach- iduals 
ing the word, and praying with pleſled 
the people. It may be proper here df ben 
to ove that the government of heir f 
the Chriſtian church, which is the ps. G 
myſtical Jrael, ſeems to have been hildre. 
typified in the /iterat I/ael : For romiſe 
the Chief Prieft of the Jews, with emble 
Prieſts and Levites, exactly repre- bal an 
fented the Chr tian Apoſtles or Ni. bleſſing! 
ſhops, Preſbyters and Deacons, See rom G. 
Preſbyters, Deacons. he law. 
Bisskxrus Digs, in the Re- hoſe w 
man calendar, is the ſupernumerary vas ACCC 
day added to the 595, in Jeap- bua, up 
'ear, It was ſo called becauſe in df Cana. 
— they counted the faxth of As to 
the calends of March twice over. riarchs 
This additional day was inſerted hey we! 
every four years, and was made up n ſo doi 
of the ſix odd hours which remain- onveyin 
ed unaccounted for in every com- ting the 
mon year. This was the Julian ence, 
regulation of the calendar, which LLVILL, an 
At fea 


with a few neceſſary alterations 


BLE 
1] continues. The leap- year on 


alled Annus Biſſextilis. 
BLaSPHEMY is an offence com- 
ütted immediately againſt God, 
wy aſcribing to him any thing 
nbecoming his divine nature and 
ittributes, by ſpeaking evil and 
eproachful words of the deity,.— 
r aſcribing to the creature what is 
Jus to the creator alone. The 
aus puniſhed the blaſphemer by 
ſtoning him to death. Lev. xxiv. 
16. After conviction he was led 


ir o execution without the camp, and 
d e witneſſes were firit to lay their 


xands upon his head, in teſtimony 
f the truth of their evidence, and 


fa 
d, ay, „let thy blood be upon thy 
E wn head, &.“ then he was ſtoned 


y the whole congregation till he 
lied. 

BIEssI SS. Among the ere: 
be meet with many inſtances of 
olemn blefings pronounced upon 
he people at large, or upon indi- 
iduals. The patriarch Jacob 
bleſled his children, and the form 
df benediction was prophetic of 
heir future fortunes, Ger. xlix. 
Ey. God ordained that when the. 
hildren of 1/-ae/ arrived in the 
promiſed land, they ſhould all aſ- 
emble in the vale betwixt mount 
bal and mount Gerizim---and that 
bleſſings ſhould be pronounced 
rom Gerixim, on thole who kept 
he law-—and curſes from Ebal on 


» hoſe who diſobeyed it. Which 
ry vas accordingly performed by Jo- 
p- bua, upon his arrival in the land 
in df Canaan. | 

of As to the bleſſings which the pa- 
er. narchs conferred on their children, 
ed ney were ſupernaturally directed 
up n lo doing. It was a method of 
n- onveying God's grace, and concili- 
n- ting the kind attentions of provi- 
an ence, See Gen, Xxvil. Xxviii. 


kIviii. and xlix. Coll. ſacr. Interp. 
At feaſts it was uſnal amonęſt 


ecount of the dies Hifſextus was 
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the Jew, for the maſter of the 
houſe; (unleſs there was a ſtranger, 
or ſome perſon of ſuperior rank. to 
perform the office) to crave a bleſ- 
ſing on the victuals, and alſo on the 
cup. This appears to have been 
the conſtant practice of our Saviour. 
See Grace. : 

Sclemn forms of benediction 
are frequently met with alſo a- 
mongſt the Greeks and Romans, and 
ejaculatory bleſſings were con- 
ſtantly pronounced upon any ſur- 
prize; or the ſight of any thing 
unuſual upon hearing a perſon 
ſneeze, &c. | 

Boats. See Scaphiſir, Ships, fc. 
» BLoop was from the creation 


of the world forbidden by the 


Deity to be uſed as food, either bly . 


itſelf, or when mixed with the 
fleſh; that is when the animals 


had been ſtrangled or ſuffocated, - 


ſo that the blood could not be 
drawn from them. The reaſon of 
the prohibition was becauſe the 
blood of the animal is the life 
thereof. Probably the intention 
was to inſtil tenderneſs, mercy, 
and an abhorrence of ſanguinary 
proccedings into the minds of the 
Jews: For the law againſt cating 
blood being guarded by the ſanc- 
tion of the ſexereſt threatnings, 
blood would undoubtedly be look- 
ed upon with a kind of ſacred hor- 
ror, which might have a conſider- 
able influence in repreſſing ary 
cruel intentions. - 

This prohibition given to Neab 
and inforced by the law of Moſes, 
was alſo adopted and retained by 
the goſpel, as we ſee in Acts xv. 28. 


This law we are inſormec is ſtill 


ſtrictly obſerved by ſome eaſtern 
churches, not by virtue of the pro- 
hibition of Moſes, but of the Apoſ- 


tolic Canon which has been kept 


ever ſince by the eaſtern churches, 
and for ſeveral ages by the weltern, 
and received confirmation from 

tune 
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time to time in ſeveral counc!!s, 
Whether the prohibition be ſtill in 
force or not, has been the ſubject 
of much controverſy : for a view 
of the arguments on both ſides. 
See Stackbouſe's Body of Div. 

Blood amongſt the Gree#s was 
offered to the manes of the dead, 
and we meet with the ſame cuſtom 
prevailing amongſt the Romans, 


' Whole ſacred ceremonies were 


chiefly borrowed from Greece. 


- The biood of doves was-uſed as a 


philtre, either to create à new 
flame or recover loſt affection. 

Blood- letting was a puniſhment 
inflicted by the Romans on ſoldiers 
who ſhewed ſigns of cowardice; 
that they might loſe with ſhame 
that blood which they durſt not 
nobly ſpend in their country's 
cauſe, 
_ Boepromion was the third: 
month in the Grecian year; it con- 
ſiſted of thirty days, and reccived 
its name from the fetlival called 
Boedromia, inflitured in memory 
of the aſſiſtance received from Jon 
the ſon of Xu! hus, by the Athenians, 
when invited by Eaumolpzs, See 
Mouth. 

Boxxzr was a covering for the 
head, worn by the Zexvi/h prieſts. 


| 5 ephus ſays that the bonnet worn 


y the private prieſts was compoſed 
ot ſeveral rounds of linen cloth, 
turned in and ſewed together, ſo as 
to appear like a thick linen crown 
The whole was entirely covered. 
with another piece of linen, which 
came down as low as their fore- 
head, and concealed the deformity 
of the ſeams. See Exod. xxvili. 
40. The high-prieſt's bonnet was 
not much different from that which 
has been deſcribed. 

Books are probably of earlier 
origin than the time of Mo/es; but 
the books of Moſes are undoubtedly 
the moſt ancient of any now ex- 
tant. Several ſorts of materials 


- B OO 


were formerly uſed for writing 
upon, as plates of lead and coy. 
per, ſtone, bricks, boards, the 
bark and leaves of trees. The ten 


e 


Ißae 
hicy 
bae.t 


3 Al 
commandments were written by pp 
the finger of God on tables of tone, - P 
and Hefod's works upon tablets d * 1 N 
wood. The reed Papyrus or Bibly A 14 
furniſhed, from its leaves, tl, > hy 
moſt convenient ſubſtance for vn. bun 
ting upon, of any yet mentioned, A 
Afterwards parchment was 1nvent. 4 | 
pre: 
ed, by a King of Pergamus. , Fran » thei 
the cuſtom of writing on wood x Jede 
book was called C:dex, from the Ad th 
bark of trees it was called Liber, 3 
from the Egyptian reed Billy ome © 
came the Gee word RAM ani ſons 
from Papyrus:heEngliſh word paper, Bos 
Books were generally rolled uz Lol 
round a ſtick which they called "FP 
Umbilicuss Hence the word. Fe. be C/ 
lumen and Volume. When the beak ce 
was rolled up the two ends of the 0 part 
Umbilicus ſtuck out, which ther at th 
called Cornua, and ornamented ntly e 
with ivory, gold, ſilver or other tbract 
valuable materials, Ihe Jeu i large! 
their ſynagogues ſtill make uſe 6 d Ca- 
the bible in rolls. The ancien leir fri 
books ſometimes were made up d leir ow 
many leaves faſtened to each other, The 
like our books, See Umbilicus, Je. iIreſſes 
lumen, Writing, Papyrus. ind's n 
Boor x, ſpoils taken in war.— und h 
According to the law of Moſes tht artans 
booty was to be divided equal ry com 
berwixt thoſe who were in the bit ey, 
tle, and thoſe who were in tat ongſt 
camp, whatever diſparity there te by 
might be in the number of ea they fo 
party. The law further. require anſwer 
that out of that part of the ſpoil ught jt 
which was aſſigned to the fighting ance 
men, the Lord's ſnare ſhould be Idren j 
ſeparated ; and for every five hut huſbar, 
dred men, oxen, aſſes, ſheep, & 
they were to take one for the high: Vith 
prieſt, as being the Lord's fir. nnet d. 
fruits. And out of the cther ma, rowing 
ety belopging to the childrens ed an; 


Iſra " 


r 


gal, they were to give for every 
filry men, oxen aſles, ſheep, &. 
one to the Lewites. 


he plunder was brought together 
zuto one common ſtock, and divi- 
ed aſterwards amongſt the officers 
ind ſoldiers, pay ing ſome reſpect 
their rank in the diſtribution.— 
Bometimes the ſoldiers made a re- 
erve of the chief part of the booty 
» preſent by way of compliment 
their reſpective Generals. The 
ods were always remembered 
ind the prieſts had ſufficient in- 
uence to procure them an hand, 
bme offcring and other acceptable 
dreſents. . See Decimæ. 

BoxrowingG of wives has by 
ertullian been charged upon both 
Preeks and Romans. Speaking of 


Ve. he Chriſtians, and making their 
CI eſence, he lavs—that they admit 
the o partnerſhip of wives, but aſſerts 
ther at the Greeks and Romans pati- 
ned nily expole their wives to new 
ther wbraces; and to ſtrengthen the 
vs 10 jarge he ſays that even Socrates 
e 0 d Cato treely lent out theirs to 
cient jeir friends, and were pimps to 
p 01 decir own wives. 
ther, The laws of Athens permitted 
AC ireſſes to make uſe of the huſ- 
ind's neareſt relations when they 
ar.— und him deficient. And the 
s the artans thought the loan of wives a 
ua! ry commendable ſpecies of libe- 
e bat: Ity, The chief end of marriage 
n tac ongſt them was to ſerve the 
ther: te by begetting children, and 
cacl they found themſelves incapable 
Jaire anſwering that great end, they 
{pot ughtit a duty to call in the aſ- 
hting ance of their friends. The 
Id be dren in this caſe belonged to 
hun- huſband becauſe guod facit per 
p, Ke. wn facit per ſe. 
high Vith reſpect to the Roman, 
fir. anet denies that the cuſtom of 
r mol rowing and lending wives pre- 
7 mongdt them. See Wife. 
fal 


Amonęſt the Greeks and Romans 
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BoTanomancy, 4 ſpecies of 
divination by herbs, practiſed by 
the Greeks. They wrote their own 
names and their queſtion upon 
leaves, and expoſed them to the 
winds---as many of the letters as 
remained in their proper places 
being joined together.contained an 
anſwer to their queſtion. 

BoTTLE, among the ancient 
Hebrews, was a cag, generally 
made of goats ſkin with the hair on 
the inſide, well pitched and ſewed 
together, "The mouth of it was 
for the, moſt partthrough one of the 
animals paws. This kind of bot- 
tle in Latin was called Uter, and 
in Greek aoxc;, and was in uſe both 
amongſt Gree4s and Rozrars, through 
perhaps with ſome difference. 
This account of bottles will ex- 
plain Matth. ix. 17. New wine 
put into old bottles, where the lea- 
ther is much weakened by uſe, 
would, by its fermentation, burit 
them. Calmet. 

Bow, a weapon of offence made 
of wood, horn or other elaſtic mat- 
ter. The bow is the molt ancient 
and univerſal of all weapons, it 
obtained not only amongſt the 
Jeaut, Greeks, and Romans, but a- 
mongſt the moſt barbarous and re- 
mote people who had not the lgaf 
communication with the reſt of 
mankind. The Grecian bow was 
in the form of a C or capita! Sigma, 
and adorned with gold and filver. 
The Roman did not ule bows in 
the infancy of their ſtate, but they 
afterwards admitted them, and em- 
ployed auxiliary archers in all their 
wars. The Grecians in drawing 
the bow did not, like the moderns, 
or the ancient Perſians, pull back 
their hand towards their. right 
ear, but placed their bow betore 
them, and returned their hand to 
their right breaſt. This was alſo 
the cuſtom of the Amazons, and 
accounts tor their cutting off the 
right 
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right breaſt. Bow-ſtrings were 
leathern thongs or ſmall cords of 
horſe-hair. The invention of the 


bow is given by authors to differ- 


ent perſons, but generally attri- 
buted to the Scythians. 

Boxing was ſometimes pro- 
poſed as one of the exerciſes in the 
Grecian games. Sometimes the 
combatants while they fought held 
in their hands balls of lead or 
ſtone, called Sphæræ, and then it 
was called Spheromachia. In the 
molt early times they expoſed their 
arms and hands naked and un- 
guarded. Afterwards they ſur- 
rounded them with thongs for de- 
fence, but in proceſs of time this 
covering was improved into the 
Cæſtus, which was uſed both offen- 
fively and defenſively. See Cæſtus. 
Boxing was one of the exerciſes in 
the Roman games—and. was per- 
formed as amongſt the Greeks with 


the Cæſtus. 


In boxing the great art was to 
elude blows of the adverſary by 
ſtooping, and to avoid ftriking 
their own bodies with the Cæſtus.— 
The combatants generally aimed at 
each others faces. The conquered 
pry acknowledged his defeat by 


etting fall his wearied arms, or by 


ſinking to the ground. 


BrantvuTEs. The officer who 
detèrmined and decreed the prizes 
at the Grecian games. | 

' BRacHmans or Bramins, was 4 
name given to a certain ſect of phi, 
loſophers in India, near the Ganges. 
They were in fact the prieſts and 
principal counſellors of the princes 
of that country, and are ſuppoſed 
to have derived their name from 
Abraham. They held a tranſmi- 
gration of ſouls, and from them 
Pythagoras is ſuppoſed to have bor- 
rowed this doctrine. Their ac- 
count of the creation and deluge 
is built upon that of Moſes, but 
mingled with whimſical fables of 


children. 


BRI 


their own, They praiſed grey 24 
auſterities, and ſubſiſted chiefly gg 24 { 
herbs and pulſe, taſting nothing _ 
that ever had life. They be. Y 
lieved in a future ſtate of reward thoat 
and'puniſhments, which they ſup: = 
poſed would conſiſt in a happy or Fall « 
miſerable tranſmigration. Life, N 
they held, was a ſcene of ſuffering, 5" NY 
and ardently wiſhed for death, iz 
hopes of a comfortable chang: 
Alexander cauſed a great number d 
the Brachmans to be crucihed, to. 
gether with Muſicauus, an India 


Roma 
venice 
thund 
terials 


4 asc 
prince, whom, he ſuppoſed, they Ba 
had encouraged to revolt. The = 
Brachmans were the fame as the uted 


Gymnoſophiſts ; or, perhaps, . e 
former may, with more propriety, MC 
be conſidered as a branch of the WW; --r:;, 
lJatter.—The preſent Banians of the 
Eaft Indies retain many of their te. feſtiva 
nets, and are, in fact, the ſam the 9, 
ſect, under a different name. The WW Bu 
Brachmans lived in ſolitude and 
without matrimony, They gar 
public lectures, but required tis 
pupils neither to ſpeak nor ſpit, a 
pain of expulſion for that day. J 
this they agreed with the Eſa, 
Some ſuppoſe the wiſe- men of the watch e 
calt, who came to worſhip our &. only. 
viour, to have been of this ſect- e hoc 
Porphhyr: Strabo. Burr 

BRA NHD, prieſts of eig at. 
temple of Apollo at Didymus in l. any of 
nia. They impiouſly openedtheirWulted a 
temple to Xerxes, who plunder or trade 
it of all its rxiches. After this ther y the 
fled to Segdiana, where they bu r land: 
a city called by their own name. Pbraid: 
Alexander, after he had conquerei els of l. 
Darius, deſtroyed their city, i Bu: 
put them all to the ſword; viiting Burr 
the fins of the fathers upon de rimal u 
In the temple of A iumohe 
at Didzmus, oracles were given e Capi, 
See Oracle. | polo an 

BRIDE. See Marriage. nme to 

BriDGes over the Tiber wen et we f 
eight in number the Pons Mila i. 
a a 25 222 
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tins, Fabricius, Palatinus, and Sub- 
licius. 

BeoxTIUM, in the Grecian 
theatres, was a place beneath the 
floor where they kept brazen veſſels 
full of ſtones and other materials, 
with which they imitated the ſound 
of thunder upon the ſtage. The 
Roman Theatre had a ſimilar con- 
venience, where they kept their 
thundering machines, and the ma- 
terials of which their lightening 


ml Fat compoled. 

hey BERUMALIA, were Roman feſti- 
Th: vals in honour of Bacchus, inſti- 
on luted by Nomulus, and celebrated 
ue ice a year, on the twelfth of the 
ey, Cl, of March, and the eigh- 


teenth ofthe Calends of November. 
During the celebration of theſe 
feſtivals, Remulus uſed to entertain 
the Senate. 

Buccing was an inſtrument of 


martial muſic, uſed in the Roman 

pave armics. It is diihcult to point out 
the the difference betwixs the Buccinæ 
„ ON and the Cornua, yet a difference 
I Wh cre certainly was, for we never 
ents, read of the Cornua in uſe with the 
\ the watch or centinels, but the Baccinæ 


only. See Cornu, Trumpet, Mufic. 
BuCkLER, See SHeld. | 
BuLEUTER14 were public build- 


the WW n g5 at Athent, wherein each com- 
n U. my of tradeſmen met, and con- 
thei ulted about their common intereſts, 
lered or trades were much encouraged 
ther y the Athenians. And an action 


Wt ſlander laid againſt any man who 
pbraided another with the mean- 
els of living by a trade. | 

Building. See Houſes, 

Butt. Among the Romans this 
Inimal was ſacrificed by thoſe who 
numphed, after they arrived at 
e Capitol, Bulls were offered to 
polls and Neptune. It was held a 
nme to ſacrifice them to Jupiter; 
et we find it was ſometimes prac- 


ed, Bulls were ranked by the 


#lins, Vaticanus, Faniculenſis, Ceſ- 


BUR 


Romans among the military re- 
wards.— See Rewards, Triumph, 
Sacrifice, &c. 

Brazen bulls, heated to an in- 
tenſe degree, were uſed among tke 
ancients as engines of puniſhment. 
The criminals were ſhut up in 
them, and their cries from their 
hollow priſon reſembled the roar- 
ing of a bull. The bull of Phala- 
ris, and that of Perillus, are damned 
to everlaſting infamy. See Puniſb- 
ment. 

BulPs blood was adminiſtered 
among the ancients as a ſure poi- 
ſon. Midas, the ivth king of 
Phrygia, put an end to his unhappy 
life by drinking off a large cup» 
full of it. His example was fol- 
lowed by P/ammenitus king of 
Egypt, and by Themiftocles the Aube- 
nian. 

BULL AURA were hollow 
balls of gold worn by way of orna. 
ment. They were firſt given by Tar. 
quinizms along with the Prætexta to 
his fon, after he had, when on] 
fourteen years of age, killed an 
enemy with his own hand. See 
Pretexta. 

In the firſt ages the Bulla was 
worn by the noblemens ſons only 
But, when the children of freed 
men were indulged with the Pre- 
texta, they aſſumed the Bulla alſo, 
but theirs was made of leather. In 
the cavity of the Bullæ were en- 
cloſed amulets againſt envy, &xc.— 
See Amulet. 6 

When youth arrived at fiſteen 
years of age, they hung their 
Bulle about the necks of cheir 
Gods Laren. The necks of horſes 
as well as thoſe of Gods and men, 
were ſometimes decorated with 
theſe ornaments. 

Bux, the laſt office Jody 
ed by the living to the dead; an 
office held ſo ſacred that they who 
neglected it have in all nations 
been held in abhorrence, The 

I Tews 
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BUR 
Navis, Creeks and Romans held the 


dead as ſacred, and thought that 


the want of butial would affect 
the happineſs of the foul. With- 
out burial the Greeks and Romans 
imagined there was no entrance 
into Ehyſium for a thouſand years. 
The remains both of freemen and 
flaves were treated with pious care. 

Such as died abroad had their 
bodies or aſhes brought home for 
interment, With regard to the 
Place of interment nothing parti- 
cular was preſcribed.” But es, 
Greeks and Romans buried their 
dead in the city or country, by the 
road fide, or upon mountains; 
{ometimes they were depoſited in 
caverns, and ſometimes in public 
burial places, 'The great men of 
Rome were uſually buried in the 
Campus Martius. See Campus 
Martius. 

The rites of burial were denied 
by the Fews to none, But the 
Greeks exempted from theſe Jaſt 
offices, public or private enemies; 
traitors to their country, and ty- 
rants. The common forms of in- 
terment were refuſed to ſuicides; 
perſons who had been guilty of ſa 
crilege; and men who had been 
ſtruck dead with lightning; noto- 
rious ſpendthriſts, and perſons 
who died in debt, for their bodies, 
till ſatisfaction was made, belonged 
to their creditors; to theie we may 
add ſuch malefactors as died upon 
the crols. 

The uſual time of interment 
was the morning. For further 
particulars relating to burials, ſee 
the articles Burning, Cenotaph, Fu- 
neral, Pile, Urn, Sepulchre, Monu- 
ment. 

BURNING alive, a puniſhment 
which the Romans lometimcs in- 
llited on delerters, betraers of. 
the public councils, incendiaries, 
and even coiners, It was called 


Crematio. The Jews had two forts. 


BUS- 


of penal burning. One cally 
burning of the body, performed b. 
faggots and other combuſtible ma. 
terials: The other, called burnin: 
of the ſoul. Combuſtio Anime, wa 
performed by fixing the criminal 
up to the knees in the ground, an: 
pouring melted lead down thei 
throats. 'Fhe prieſt's daughterwh: 
committed whoredom, and he tha 
lay with his oven daughter, 6, 
grand-daughter, or mother in las, 
were burnt alive. Sec Puniſbment. 
BURNING He dead, and interring, 
were promiſcuouſly uſed both by 
the Greeksand Romans: 'T houghth: 
molt ancient cuſtom of both nation; 
was to inter the dead. Burning 
was at laſt adopted in preferenc: 
to interment, that the ſoul, being 
perfectly ſeparated from groſs mat- 
ter might not be impeded, by ii 
bodily impurities, in its flight to. 
wards heaven. For the manner cl 
burning the dead, ſee Pile, Funeral 
Bus IN vasakind of ſhoe ſome- 
what reſembling a boot, ſuited t 
either foot, and worn by either ſex, 
It was principally uſed upon tie 
ſtage in tragedy. It covered tht 
foot and mid-leg, was tied unde 
the knee, was very rich and fine, 
and of a purple colour when uſes 
on the ſtage. Its form was quad. 
rangular, the ſole was fo thick 3 
to elevate the actors to the {up- blied tc 
poſed ſize and elevation of the le bom 
roes they perſonated. Girls ſome T1... 
times wore the buſkin to raiſe ther alſo, bt 
height. and hunters to keep then 
trom the mire, It is ſometims 
uſed in the claſics to ſignify Tre 
edy or a Tragic and elevated ſtyl: 
It is oppoled to Soccus, which wi 
the ſhoe worn by comedians. ot 
Saccus. 
BusTUARII, were Gladiatcn 
who fought-about the funeral pie 
of a deceaſed perſon of note, Til 
euſtom ſucceeded the more barbit 
ous one of {acrificing captives ups 
th 
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de occaſton. Inſtances of which 
de meet both amongit the Roman 
and Greek writers. Ihe blood ſpilt 
in this inhuman butchery was ſup- 
fed to render the infernal Gods 
{alias Devils) more propitious to 
the ſouls of the dead. The word 
derives its origin from Buſlum.— 
See the article Gladiators. 
BusTum, a pyramid or pile of 
wood, as ſome will have 1t, on 
which the Romans placed their 
dead bodies, in order to be burnt, 
Others ſay it was not called Buſffum 
till the burning was over, quak bene 


ile um; before the burning it was 
ion: called Pyra, and after the burning 
ning began, Rogus, Sce Pyra and 


Rog us, 

BuTcners were held in high 
eſteem amongſt the Jews; and they 
who performed the buſineſs of their 
profeſſion were in higher reputa- 
tion than thoſe who were critically 


eral, acquzinted with arts and ſciences, 
me. No man could practiſe the art 
ed v without a licenſe in form ; which 
ſex, gave the butcher a power to kill 
| the neat, and others to eat it, provided 
the he read carefully the book called 


the Shamble Conſtitution every week 


uſe: Ind, and once a quarter during 
ad- is lite afterwards. In caſes ot 


dificulty a learned Rabbi was ap- 
fp icd to. This continues to bethe 
uſtom of the Jeaus tothis day. 

The Greeks had their butchers 
plſo, but nothing concerning them 


alen 
al pie 
Tu 
arbat 
5 up% 
or 


the firlt year, every month the ſe- 


BYS 
occurs to me which it is worth my 
while to inſert. / 


The Romans had three kinds of 


eſtabliſhed butchers, whoſe office 


was to furniſh the city with the 
neceſſary cattle, and to prepare and 
vend the fleſh, The Suarii pro- 
vided hogs - the Pecuarii or Bearii 


other cattle, particularly oxen, and 


the Lanii and Carnifices, a ſubor- 
dinate claſs, were employed in 
killing, 

Byssvs was a ſort of exceedingly 
fine gyptian linen, of which the 
tuntcs of the Few prieſts were 
made. It was not, indeed, ſtrictly 
{peaking, Linen, but a fine ſort of 
thready matter of which the richeſt 
apparel was made. Some ſuppoſe 
the By/us to have been a ſpecies cf 
ſilk, others imagine it to have been 
the ſame with our cotton; others 
take it to be the Linum aſbeſtinum, 
and others again will have it to be 
the lock or bunch of ſilky hair ad- 
hering to the Pinna Marina, by 
which it faſtens itſelf to, other 
bodies. 

The Yeftes Nyiuæ which we are 
told fome of the Roman ladies wore, 
were of ſuch an extravagant price as 
no ſtuff in our age can equal. The 
Byſus of which theſe garments were 
made was reckoned to be worth 
49i. 128. the pound avoirdupois 
weight, and conſequently a gar- 
ment weighing 20 pound would 
coſt gal. excluſive of the manu- 
facture. 
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(- This letten was reckoned a 
o {ad and fatal one amongſt 
the Romans, becauſe it ſtood for 
condemno, and was written upon 
their tickets or ballots to expreſs 
the ſentence of criminals. 

Cas, an Hebrew meaſure of ca- 
Pacity. The cab of wine contained 
two F. pints, and the cab of 
corn two pints and 5-6ths, corn- 
meaſure. 

CABBALA is the name of a myſ- 
terious kind of ſcience among the 
Fexws, thought to have been deli- 
vered by revelation to their fore- 
fathers, and tranſmitted by oral 
tradition to the preſent times, and 
ſerving for the interpretation of the 
books both of nature and ſcripture. 
It is to theſe interpretations of the 
written law, that our Saviour's 
cenſure is to be applied, when he 
reproves the Jews tor “ making 
the commands of God of none effect 
through their traditions,” Mark 
vii. 13. When God delivered the 
law to Moſes, he is laid to have 
delivered the explanation allo, 
Which explanation was not com- 
mitted to writing, but tranſmitted 
by word of mouth from father to 
ſon : Such idle tales require no ſe- 
rious rejutation ! 

CaBIRI were certain deities 
worthipped by the Samothractars, 
an in the Iſle of Hub ros, and other 
Parts of Greece, It is diſputed who 
the deitics were whom they wor- 
Mipped under this name; ſome ſay 
Caſior and Pollux only were in— 
tended. Hñut others include many 
more under this title. 

Cavuca Box a, amongſt the 
Remuns, were eſcheats or gcods 


CAD 


forfeited to the treaſury, according 
to certain laws made in the time of 
Auguſfius. The firit of which en. 
acted that all perſons who lived x 
ſingle lite mould enjoy no legacy, 
unleſs they married within the time 

reſcribed ; but that whatever was 
2 to them by teſtament 
ſhould be paid into the treaſury.— 
Secondly, thoſe who had no chil. 
dren loſt one moiety of what was 
left them by will, this the civil 
lawcalls PznaOrbitatis,-Thirdly, 
all that was given by will to auy 
perſon who died before the Tea, 
or before the opening of the will, 
was alſo an eſcheat, and belonged 
to the treaſury, —Fourthly, every 
heir who was negligent in reveng- 
ing the death of him whoſe eſtate 
he inherited, forfeited the inherit. 
ance to the treaſury, In ſhort, ca- 
duca bona were any lapſed legacies, 
or gifts of inheritance which were 
void, 

Capucevs properly ſignif 
Mercury's rod or iceptre, which 
had two ſerpents twiſting round it 
and had a pair uf wings alſo.— 
This rod is ſaid by the poets u 
have many wonderful qualities 
ſach as laving men aſleep, railing 
the dead, compoſing difference, 
&c. When found upon medals i 
is a common emblem of peact, 
proſperity, and good condutt.— 
The Ambaſſadors of Rome; whet 
ſent to treat ot peace, carried i 
their hands a golden Caducmp, 
whence they were called Caducts: 
tores ; as thoſe who were ſent t 
declare war were called Fecraler. 

Capus, amonęſt the Romani 
was a wine velicl of certain ca- 
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city, whoſe contents will be ſeen 
under the article Meaſure. 
Cxapas, among the Lacedæmo- 
maus, was 2a dark dungeon into 
which they put criminals. It 
was of the ſame nature with the 
Athenian Barathron and Orygma. 
Cxr1TEs were a people of 7 uſ- 
car, who preſerved the facred re- 
licks of the Romans, when the 
Gauls had taken the city, and were 
aſterwards dignified with the name 
of Roman citizens, but not admit- 
ted into any part of the public ad- 
miniſtration. Hence when any 
Roman citizen, of the Plebeian order, 
was degraded by the Cenſor, for any 
miſconduR, his name was inſerted 
in the regiſter of the Cærites, in 
Tabulis Cœritum, that is, he was 
ſubject to all taxes, but incapable 
of giving a vote, or enjoying any 
public office. Sce Cenſor. 
Cs et porrecta. See Porricere. 
CaLlAuus properly ſigniſies a 
reed or ruſh: But as the materials 
are oftentimes uſed to ſignify the 
inſtruments made of them, ſo we 
find Calamus put for a pen; for in 
writing upon parchment, or Egyp- 
tian paper, they made uſe of pens 
made of reeds or ruſhes; but, in 
writing upon tablets covered with 
wax, they uſed the Srz/us. See 
Stylus, Writing, Cc. 


Mita. 

CALATOR, among the Romans, 
was a cryer or officer appointed to 
puvlith things. Calatores preceded 
the Portifices when they went to 
ofer ſacrifice, to advertiſe the peo- 
ple to leave off work. They alſo 
attended the magiſtrates, and were 
employed by them to call the peo- 
ple to the Comitia. Calatores were 
uled by officers in the army, and 
private families employed them to 
anvite their gueſts to entertain- 
Ments, 


CALCEAMENTUM, a general 


CALATA ComiTla. See Co- 
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term including the ſeveral ſorts of 
ſhoes, ſlippers, &c. worn by the 
Roymans, an enumeration of which 
will be found under the article 
Shoes, and cach particular kind 
under their proper articles, will be 
more fully deſcribed. | 
Carceus amongſt the Romans 
differed from our common ſhoe in 
this, that it covered half the leg, 
was open in the fore-part, and tied 
with thongs or ſtraps, They wiſh- 
ed to have them fit the foot very 
exactly, and for this purpoſe ſome- 
times ſtuffed them with locks of 
wool. The toe of the ſhoe ended 
in a point, and was bent a little 
upwards. The common citizens 
wore black ſhoes, but thoſe of the 
ordinary women were white. The 
ſlaves wore no ſhoes, and we are 
informed that freemen ſometimes, 
as Cato Lticenſis, went barefoot. So 
much for the Calceus in general; I 
ſhall now deſcribe the Calcei Lu- 
nati, and the Calce: Muliei. See 
Shoes. 8 
Calcer LunaT1, were ſhoes 
worn by the Patricians to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the vulgar, fo 
called from an ivory creſcent, with 
which they were ornamented about 
the ancle. Some ſay it anſwered 
the end of a buckle, but this ſeems 
to be a miſtake. The more gene- 
ral opinion is, that as it reſembled 
the letter C. it alluded to the num- 
ber of Senators, which at their firſt 
inſtitution was 100, which was 
ſignified by the numerical C, The 
young Patricions before they were 
of Senatorian age, and before they 
put on the Prætexta were indulged 
with the Creſcent. This Creſcent, 
It appears, was not always of ivory, 
but ſometimes of gold or filver, a- 
dorned with diamonds and other 
precious ſtones. See Senate, Pa- 
tricians, Prætexta. | 
Calcet MuLLEt, were red 
ſhoes, ſo called from their reſem- 
| blance 
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4 
Mance to the Mullet in colour. ary and February to the number 1 
They came up to the middle of the months, placing them before 4 a 
leg, but covered no more of the March; for the firſt of Januar; % 
foot than the ſole. They were firſt was the firlt day of his year, whic, Wil . 
worn by the Aldiar Kings, aſter- conſiſted of 355 days. 13 
wards by the Kings of Rame, and Julius Cefarafterwards reformed | num 
when the kingly government was the calendar of Mumm, and en. emma 
aboliſhed they were appropriated creaſed the year to 365 days, fix 9 
only to thole who had born a Carule hours. The Julian year was di. ond 
office. They were uſed only upon vided into quadriennial ſpaces r oe 
days of ceremony and triumph, periods, of which the three firl lays. 
but Julius Cæſar, to ſhew his de- confiſted of 365 days, and the yth track. 
ſcent from the Alban Kings, wore of 366. The ſupernumerary day Th 
1 them on ordinary days. After the added to the fourth year was cal. the R 
| 0 Emperors had adopted them, the led Dies Riſſextus. See Bifjextui the en 
1 Curule magiſtrates changed them Dies prove 
3 tor embroidered ſhoes. | The days of each month were Juſtea 
# Calcvurus was a ſmall flint divided into Calends, Noncs, and Greek. 
1 vi one, uſed both by the Greeks and | Takes. Sec Calends, Nones and [ats. of th. 
5 f Romanis by way of counter, A col- CaLENDs was the name givenby Year, 
i 4 lection of calculi were uſed in the Romans to the firſt day of each Ca 
al it reckoning up ſums whether multi- month. The word is derived from ſſracl 
i | : plied or divided, in their compu- the Greet word xaxew 70 call, be- when 
. is tations both aſtronomical and geo- caulc on the calends the prieſts cal- Jorty « 
1 metrical. Votes were given tre- led over the number of holidays in lar u. 
1 quently by throwing into an urn a each month. The calends were them | 
black or white Calculus, and the conſecrated to Juno, whence ſhe ore; 
matter in debate was determined was called une Calendaris. The repre 
WW! 7 by the plurality of black or white. calends of January were particu- po bel 
TY The cheſs-men, in the game of Jarly regarded, as being the firſt let u 
a cheſs, were denominated Calculi day of the new-year, and ſacred God | 
1 er Latrunculi indifferently. For both to Juno and Janus. On thus brough 
107 the origin and manner of playing day there was great rejoicing, the made 
1 the game of chels, ſec the article magiſtrates entered on their offices, becauſ 
1 Latrunculi. and the people made a flight be- in EN. 
Wt! CALENDAR, a diſtribution of ginning of any new work. This ymbo! 
728 time ſuited to the various purpoles day was a day of feſtivity to al, or Api, 
W | of lite, little differing from a mo- except debtors, who were now ob. der th; 
1 dern almanack. It contained the liged to pay their intereſt and pretent 
LY order of days, weeks and months, arrears. XII. 
131 and ſhewed the feſtivals which The Calends, like the Nones and x, Uo 
Wy happened in the courle of the year. Jes, were always reckoned back- up gold 
. Romulus made the firſt calendar, ward, thus January the frſt, was Car 
Lf and divided the year into ten the Calend; of January, but Decem- dy the 
4 months only, beginning on the ber the 31ſt was the ſecond of the on art 
1] firſt day of March. His year con- Calends of January, and ſo on. It N 1 
1 | ſiſted of 304 days, becauſe in this will not be amiſs to obſerve that and hey 
i time he ſuppoled the ſun per- Prid. Kal. or Pridie Kalendorun - Cal; 
1 formed his annual courſe. ſignifies the ſecond of the Calerd; Pero in 
| Li | This calendar was reformed by and that where the accuſative calt em 
tt Numa Pompilius, who added Janu- is uſed, as tertio Kalendas Fanuerin 20 il 
{ . - the prepoſition ante is underſtood. 
137 
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The rule to ind the day of our 
ont! anſwering to that of the 
n „ is this: To the number of 
days in the precedi: ig month add 
xo from this fam ſubtract the 
number of Ceiends Pren⸗ and the 
Lemainder will be the Gay of the 
month. — Thus for example, let the 
Mirth of the Calend: of June be pro- 
„oſed-: added to the number of 
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or 

ri lays in May makes 33, and 4 ſub- 
th tracted from 33 leaves 29. 

ay The Greeks had not Calends as 


the Romanus had, and thence came 
the expreſhon a Gracas Calteadas, 
proverbi ially uſed to ſignify acer. 
Intead of the name of Calend, the 
Greeks uſed Neownvia, 1. e. the day 
of the new- moon. See Moxth, 


s, 

by / ear, Iles, Nenes, Se. 

ick Carr, when the children of 
on Iſrael tuppoſed that 4 Iofes was loit, 
he. when he ſtayed on the mountait 


forty da; s, and obſerving the pil- 
lar which was wont to conduct 


In 
ere them not to move forward as be- 
ſhe fore ; they contrived a ſymb ol cr 


repreſentation et God's preſence? to 
po before them. They therefore 


cu- 1 ' 
firf jet up a Molten Calf, to repretent 
red God in a wible manner, and 


brought their ofterings to it. Th 7 
made choice of the ig ure on a Ca! 

becauſe it was ſuch asth ey had ſe en 
in Ey, tor golden bulls were the 
mo ct the Egyptian God Ofyris 


all or Abit, which was worſhipped un- 
* 

* der that form, and ſometimes re- 
and preſented by a living bull. Exod. 


Xxx1t, In imitation of this Faypri- 
an God, Jeroloam afterwards ſet 


up go den calves in Dan and Pethel. 


= | rien as a ſort of ſhoe worn 
* dy the common ſoldiers in the Ro- 
7 * men army; hence the word Cali- 
" karte ignifies a common soldier, 
5 12 hence was derived the name 
'® of f Ca igula the Emperor who was 
a born in "hs army and brought up as 
ys a common ſoldier,” The Caliga 


Was mace in the ſandal faſhion, tor 
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it covered only the under part ot 
2 foot; but it reached to the 
middle of the leg. The ſole was 
of wood, and ſtuck full of nails.— 
The nails were ſo very long in 
the moes of centincls and ſcouts, 
that they contiderably raiſed the 
wearer, that he might ſee much 
tarthers Hence their ſhoes arc 
ſometimes called Caligæ Speculats- 
ria, There wasa fund ict apart 
tor providing nails tor the ſoldiers 
thocs called Cl/awarit:m. The ſol- 
diers of Antiocbus's army, accord - 
ing to Jain, adorned their ſhoes 
with nails of gold. 

CaLlLisTiA, a Leia feoiliva! 
in which women preſented them - 


{elves in the temple of Jure, and 


ſtood in competition with cach 
other for the prize of beauty. — 
What the prize was Which the 
faireſt was entitled to does not ap- 
pear. At! hen as, Del pncs. Lib. 13. 

CALUMNIA.. See Tae 

C::4e is the ground on which 
an army pron the; r tents, The 
diſpoſition of the He&rc<v encam p- 
ments was laid out by God himſelf, 
Their camp was quadrangular, ſur- 
rounded. with an incloſure of the 
heighth of ten hand's breadth. I: 
made a ſquare of twelve miles in 
compats about the tabernacle; and 

within this was another called the 
Levites camp. The whole body 
of the peogye were dilpoſed round 
the tabernacle under tour large 
An and each Battalion un- 

der one general ſtandard. For the 
Jewiſh camp conſult Nzmb. ch. 
1. and ii. 

The Greeks had alſo their Cams, 
the diſpoſition of which was in all 
probability borrowed from the 
Jews. The Grecian camps were 
fortified with gates and ditches ; 
but the form of them varied accord 
ing to the nature of the grund, or 
other circumſtances. 'The moſt 
valiant of the foldiers were placed 
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at the extremities, the reſt in the 
middle. The Lacedæmonians made 
their camps of a round figure, as 
being, in their eſtimation, the moſt 
perfect, and the molt defenſible.— 
If the Greeks meant to continue 
long encamped, altars were crect- 
ed, and a place contrived for per- 
torming divine ſervice. | 

The Roman camps were of two 
kinds, Cafira Ali va, and Caſtra 
Hiberna, The Caftra Aiſiic were 
either ſolight and moveable as to be 
ſoon taken down, and then called 
only Caſtra; or they were deſigned to 
continue for ſome time, and form- 
ed with more pains and greater re- 
gularity, in which caſe they were 
called Caſtra Stavia. The Caſtra 
Hiberra were commonly in ſome 
city or town—or elle ſo built as to 
make almolt a toven of themſelves, 
Modern towns whoſe names end in 
ceſter or caſter, or chefler, as Wor- 
cojler, Lancaſtrr, Ribcheſter, Man- 
cheſter, fc. were formerly Caftra 
Hiberna of the Romans. 

The Reman camps were exactly 


ſquare, and divided into two chief 


partitions, the upper and the low- 
er. In the upper partition was the 
General's pavilion, called Preto- 
rium, and the lodgments of the 
chief cflicers. See Præterium. 

In the lower partition were diſ- 
poſed the tents of the common ſol- 
diers, horſe and foot. On the 
right fide of the Pretorinm ſtood 
the 2ux/torium, or Yucoftor's apart- 
ment, Hard by was the Forum, 
for the ſale of commodities, the 
meeting of councils, and giving 
audtence to Ambaſſadors. See 
Dreftorium and Forum. 

On the other fide the Prætorium, 
were the Legati or Lieutenunt-Ge- 
nerals; and below the Præteriun 
were the Fribunes by fix and fix, 
oppoſite their proper legions. See 
Legati and Tribum. 

The Praæfecti of foreign troops 
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were lodged by the fide of the Tj;. 
bunes ; behind theſe were the Ee 
cati, then the Extraordinarii, and 
Allecti Equites. See Præfecti, Eq. 
cati, Extracrdinarti, and Al. 
Equites. | 

Between the two partitious were 
the Principia. See Principia. 

In the middle of the lower par. 
tition, as being moſt honourable, 
were the Roman Horſe, then the 
Triarii, next were the Principe, 
then the Haſiati, then the foreigi 
Horſe, and laſtly the foreign tont, 
Sec 7riar, Heoflati, Principes, 

Foreigners, it appears, were þ 
interſperſed with the Roman troops 
in their cncampments, that their 
power was divided, and had the 
Romans for a check upon their con- 
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duct, and to urge them to a full os 
exertion. place 
The Romans fortified their camp 4 
with a ditch and parapet, called * 
ginic) 


Foſla and YVallum. 
Cattrall were a ſort of ſummer 


* 
ſhoes worn by the Roman Senators. = 
They had nothing but a ſole atthe l 
bottom, but were made with — 
leathera ſtraps, which croſſed each 15 P 
other many times about the leg, 0 4 

CaMPESTRE was a fort of apron * ; 
worn by the Reman ſold iers in their N 4 
field-exerciſes, to hide their privi- 3 r 
ties. It was girt under the navel, * 
and hung down to their knees. = 

CamPipocrores were maſter _ 15 
by whoſe inſtructions the Renat 107 l 
ſoldiers learned to aim their blows = C 
right, in the exerciſe of the Paia- 5 

: noural 
ria. See Palaria. their 

Caurus Marius was a large 

their 
plain field where the young noble an 
men of eme performed every kind Ca 
of manly exerciſe, as throwing tbe : 

_ * who ſe 
Diſcus, hurling the Javelin, wiel. 7 
d | . h man 
ling, boxing, &, Here the talleſt 
learnt the uſe of all ſorts of arms ihev © 
and here were held the diverſions - 7 4 
of horſe-races, chariot races, & 

ay” - Norte c 


'The Campus Martius was the place 


where 


CAN 


where Ambaſſadors were received 
from foreign ſtates, for they were 
not permitted to enter the city.— 
The palace in Which they received 
them was called Yilla Publica. In 
this feld likewiſe the Comitiawere 
held, and Septa or Owilia were 
made for the purpoſe. It was cle- 
cantly decorated with ſtatues, arch-- 
es, columns, porticos, and other 
magnifcent ſtructures. It was de- 
dicated to Mars, and was therefore 
called Campus Martius. Sometimes 
the name of Tiberinus was given 1t, 
becauſe it laid near the Tiber. The 
ſituation was pleaſant, and it was 
much frequented on account of the 
Ws continual ſports and exerciſes per- 
= formed in it. See Comitia, Septa, 
Owilia, 

Campus SCELERATUS Was 2 
place at a little diſtance from the 
city of Rome, where the veſtal vir- 
gins who broke their vows of vir- 
ginity were buried alive. See 
Fefal. | 
CaN DDA Too. See Toga. 

Caxbiparzs among the Ro- 
mans, were thoſe who aſpired to 
any public ofice or magiſtracy.— 
They were fo called from the Toga 
Candida, or white gown, which 
they were obliged to wear during 
the two years that they ſolicited 
tor a place, This gown they wore 
looſe and ungirded, without any 
under garment, that they might 
not be ſuſpected of carrying money 
tor purchaſing votes, or that they 
might more caſily ſhew their ho- 
nourable wounds, or to expreſs 
their humility by the plainneſs of 


"4 & their dreſs. For the method of 
ind canvaſing, ſee Ambitus. 


Canpipati MiitiTtes, ſoldiers 
who ſerved as body guards to the 
Roman Emperors. They were the 
talleſt, ſtrongeſt and braveſt men 
they could pick out of the army, 
and dreſt in white te render them 
Wore conſpicuou 


CAP 


CaxnpipaTus PrINCtPrs was 
the ſame as Queſtor Principis : 
His office under the Roman - 
perors reſembled that of Secretary 
of State amongſt us. 

CAaR8DLESTICK of gold made by 
Moſes, for the tabernacle, was pur 
in the holy place oppofite to the 
table of ſhew-bread on the ſouth. 
Its baſis was of pure gold, with ſe- 
ven branches, three on each fide, 
and one in the middle. The 
branches were adorned with the 
reſemblance of flowers, apples, 
and half almond ſhells alternately 
22 On each branch was a 
amp, which was lighted every 
evening, and extinguiſhed every 


morning, Solomon had ten candle- 


ſticks of the ſame form and metal 
placed in his temple. This ſacred 
utenſil of Moſes, above deſcribed, 
was lodged at Rome, in the temple 
of peace, built by Veſpaſſan, after 
the deſtruction of the temple at 
Feruſalem. 

CAxEPHORIA, an Athenian feſ- 
tival, in which the marriageable 
virgins preſented Minerva, or, as 
others will have, Diana, with cer- 


tain baſkets full of little curiofitics 


and ſacred trinkets to engage the 


Goddeſs to make their marriage 


happy. A ſimilar feſtival cele- 
brated by virgins, in honour of 
Bacchus, was alſo called by the 
ſame name. The virgins whoper- 


formed the ceremony of offeringthe 


baſkets were called Canephore. 


Canis and CanicvLaarc names 


given by the Romans to the worlt 
caſt either with the Tali or Teſtre, 
a ſort of dice. See Talus and 
Teſſera. | 
Carn, was a Jewwih meaſure of 
capacity for liquids, containing 
5-8ths of a pint and 177 decimal 
parts of an inch. See Meaſure, 
Careire Cenfi, the loweſt rank 
of. Roman citizens, being ſuch as 
were not _ above 365 afſes.— 
| n 
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In public taxes they were rated the 
leaſt of all. They made part of the 
ſixth claſs, and were thus denomi- 
nated becauſe they were rather 
counted and marſhailed by their 
heads than by their eſtates. They 
were not enrolled in the army, be- 
ing judged incapable of bearing 
the expences of war, C. Marius 
was the firſt who enliſted the Capzte 
Cenſi. 

CariToLINnt Lupt were certain 
Roman games, inſtituted in honour 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, for preterv- 
ing his temple from the G4. — 
Damitian had them performed ex- 
actly in imitation of the Agones.— 
vce Aron. 


Cariroliun was a temple built” 
upon the Mons Capitolinus at Rome. 


It was founded by Targuinius Priſ- 
cus, continued by Targuin the Proud, 
and conlecrated by Horatins the 
Conſul, to Fupiter, who from thence 
had the name of Capitolinus. This 
ſtructure ſtood upon four acres of 
ground, was adorned with three 
rows of pillars in front, and two 
on che other ſides. The aſcent 
from the ground was by an hun- 
dred ſteps. It was enriched both 
within and without with ornaments 
incredibly magnificent, but the 
moſt remarkable was the ſtatue of 
Jupiter with his golden thunder- 
bolt, ſceptre and crown, In the 
capital was a temple of Jupiler, 
another of Juno, and the mint, and 
the temple of concord was built on 
the deſcent of the hill. This 
beautiful edifice contained the An- 
cylia, the Sibylline books, and other 
ſacred depoſits of religion. The 
capitol conſiſted of a nave, which 
was ſacred to Tupiter ; and two 
wings, one of which was conſe— 
crated to Juno, the other to Mi- 
unerva. "The front and ſides were 
furrounded with gallerics, in which 
thoſe who were honoured with a 
triumph, catertained the Cexate 


ESX 
after the Gods had received tb 


uſual ſacrifices. The Senate and. ber 


ently aſſembled here. The capit aer 
was three times deſtroyed, and r:. whic 
built firſt by Sy//a, then by Ve. of 
fan, and laſtly by Domitiau. Ih“ 
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very gilding of this laſt amountee 
to 12,000 talents, 

CaPROTIN&E Nox. See Py. 
lifugium. 

Cays were not uſed ordinerih 
by the Romans, but they commonly, 
like the Greeks, went with their 
heads uncovered, except upon par 
ticulzr occaſions, as at facrifcez, x 
public games, the feaſt of Satary, -"1v 
or on a military expedition, or jut ns! 
after the head had been ſhaved h nee 
token of freedom from ſervitude, & 2. 
in caſe of any indiſpoſition. The ar 4% 
ſeveral ſorts of coverings deſign! "44% 
for theſe purpoſes were chiefly the OT 
Mitra, the Pileus, the Cucullus, the ey” 
Galerus, and the Palliolum. St 154 b 
Mitra, Sc. "ſt 

In caſe of rain the Reman co. N 
vered their heads with the lappet % 8 
of their gown, and always unc. . 

> . 1115 ( 
vered to perſons of reſpect and dig. N 
nity. The ſame uſage with regard 115 25 
to the head prevailed amongſt tle KEE 
Tews. cs 
CapurTPorciNUM. See C Ip 

CARAITES. See Karaites. 259 

CARAVAN. In the Eaſten Ws pk 
countries it was uſual to travel in 2 5 by 
caravans, or large companies, wit dy 
camels or other beaſts of burthet. ligere 
This it ſeems was the cuſtom u ** 
Facob's time, when he was in the "WA 
land of Canaan. His ſons lift « "ty 
their eyes and looked, and behold a {| "6" 
company of Iſhmaclites (a caravan) ind, if 
came from Gilead with their camel, Nele 
bearing ſpicery and balm, and mti, er 
going to carry it down to Egypt.— level « 
Gen. xxxvii. 25. The way of tus. ae 
velling for merchants and others 1 7 Bs 
the Eaſt, at this day, is in great he "$7 
companies, to ſecure themſelves ) 


azainſt robbers, with a val ** 
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per of loaden camels and aſſes, fre- 
quently many hundreds together, 
which they call Caravans, 
CaRcCERES in the Reman circus, 
were certain barriers which con- 
nech the horſes, before the fignal 
was given for ſtarting. They were 
at firit of wood or coarſe ſtone ; but 
the Emperor Claudius made them 
of marble. They were built at the 
entrance of the circus, The carce- 
res in the Grecian Stadia were called 
apecig, Banos, YpνE. 
CanMENTALIA were feaſts ce- 
'ebrated by the Roman women on 
the 11th and 15th of January, in 
honour of Carmenta, the mother of 
Evarnder. They were eſtabliſhed 
on account of a general pregnancy 
which prevailed among the Roman 
daincs, after a quarrel was made up 
betwixt them and their huſbands, 
relative to the ule of coaches, which 
had been prohibited them by the 
Donate. 
CarniFEX among the Romans, 
was the common executioner, — 
This office was ſo odious, that he 
was forbidden by the Jaws to have 
his houſe in the city. Carnifex 1s 
frequently uſed as a term or re- 
proach. 
Cas TRA. See Camp. 
CAaTAPULTA, an ancient mili- 
tery engine made uſe of in throw- 
ing darts, arrows, and ſometimes 
ſtones upon the enemy. It was 
different from the Balifta, for the 
Baliſa threw ſtones only, See 
Baliſia. 8 | 
Some of the Catapulte would 
throwſtones of an hundred weight, 
and, if we may credit Fo/ephus, 
would beat down battlements, 
break off the angles of towers, and 
level a whole file of men ſrom end 
end. The Catapulta, according 
tome authors, was invented by 
he Hrians; but not of equal eth- 
ec with the Baliſſa. 
CaTASTA, à rack invented to 
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extort confeſſions from perſons ſuſ- 
pected of crimes; and made uſe of 
by the Romans as a puniſhment, 
particularly againſt Chriflians, Its 
torm has not been accurately de- 
{cribed, but it ſeems to have been 
like the Fewleus, See Eculeus. 

CaTASTASIS was the third part 
of the ancient Drama, according to 
the Greet and Roman models. The 
cataſtaſis ſupports, carries on and 
heightens the intrigue or action ſer 
forth in the Epitaſs, till it be ripe 
for the Cataſtrophe. See Epitaſis 
and Cataſtrophe. | 

CaTASTROPHE Isthe fourth and 
laſt part of the ancient Drama, im- 
mediately ſucceeding the Cataſtaſis; 
It clears up every thing, and is no- 
thing elle but the diſcovery, or 
winding up of the plot, in order 
to conclude the Drama. See. 
Drama. 

CATERVAR1, a kind of Gladi- 
ators amongſt the Romans, who did 
not, as was moſt uſual, fight in 
pairs, but in ſmall companies, or 
caterva. See Gladiators. 

CaTHARMA, among the anci- 
ents, was ſome miſerable or flagi- 
clous wretch, ſacrificed to the Gods 
as an explation for the plague or 
other calamity. Such was the, 
Prophet Jonas, when caſt into the 
ſea; and ſuch St. Paul wiſhes him- 
ſelf to be. 

CaTOPTROMANCY, a ſpecies of 
divination amongſt the Greeks, in 
which a mirror was let down by 4 


thread into a fountain, before the 


temple of Ceres in Achaia, ii they 
ſaw a ghaſtly figure in the glaſs it 
was looked upon as a ſure ſign that 
the fick perſon, on whoie account 
the ceremony was performed, 
would not recover; if the image 
looked freſh they concluded favour- 
ably. 
Cavalry was not uſed in the 
armies of the HJaclites; firſt, be- 
cauſe the country was not ſuitable 
K 2 tor 
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for breeding horſes, and ſecondly 
becauſe Moſes forbad the King of 
the Hebrews to keep any horſes, 
leſt he ſhould ever be inclined to 
carry the people back into Egypt : 
The judges and princes of Hrael 
therefore uſed to ride upon mules 
and aſſes. See A et. 

David having taken 1700 horſes 
in war, from the King of Shobah, 
lamed all that belonged to the war- 
chariots. And God commanded 
Jaſßbna to hamſtring the horſes of 
the Canaanites taken in battle.— 
But in Solamon's days, theſe animals 
became more common, though they 
were kept rather ſor pomp than for 
military uſes. 

The Grecian cavalry, in the ear- 
lieſt ages, was very rude, conſiſt- 
ing of men mounted on horſes with-- 
out bridles, governed by a rope 
und a ſwitch, or by the voice alone; 
afterward bridles were invented ; 
but we find no account of ſaddles 
or ſlirrups, but the riders leaped 
upon horſeback by means of their 
ſpears, or had different methods of 
mounting according to their age 
and agility. But weareinformed, 
dy anthors of credit, that chariots 
were uſed in war, before men at- 
tempted to ride. The chariots 
were moſt commonly drawn by 
two horſes though ſometimes we 
have mention of four. Every chariot 
carried two men, one to fight and 
one to drive ; but the Hero always 
alighted to come to cloſe attion.— 
They annoyed the enemy from 
their chariots with darts and other 
miſſive weapons, and ſometimes 
armed them with hooks or ſcythes, 
which mowed down whole ranks 
of ſoldiers together. See Chariot. 

In proceſs of time they formed 
a regular cavalry, and admitted 
none to ſerve on horſeback, but 
ſuch as had undergone a ſtrict pro- 
pation. In the days of Alexander, 
but not earlier, camels and clc- 
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phants were uſed in war. See he 
Elephant. de 
The Roman cavalry was ſupplicd ele 
out of that order of men called 'Þ/ 
Equites, who had cach of them 2 8 NCI 
ring and a horſe given them at the ther 
public charge. See Equites. jena 
Theſe Egnites were obliged to nd \ 
appear on horſeback, as often 2 The 
the ſtate would have occaſion for Fecte: 
them. «eu 
This order of men was ſuffici. allec 
ently numerous to ſupply the army, = 
And there needed only a review to Dwid. 
fit them for ſervice. The review Ce 
was of three kinds, Probatio, Trasſ. refe 
deckio, and Recenſio. See Proba- ot co 
tio, Ee. They 
The horſe required to every le. reel. 
gion was zoo, divided into ten orts. 
Turmæ, and every Tarma into three xer{on 
Decuriæ. Sce Turmaand Decuria, HMounecra 
Cavea was the middle part or ccond 
Area of the Amphitheatre; it wa zerſon 
called Cawvea, as being conſider- eral, 
ably lower than the other parts; ot be 
hence perhaps the name of Pitin elieve 
our play-houſes is borrowed, I Puried 
was the {pace in which the ſpetta- nto the 
tors fat. See Amphitheatre. _ crc 1 
The xc in the Grecian thei be C- 
tres, anſwers exactly to the Roman Me © 
Cavea. BW 
CELFRES were zoo young men mes c 
choſen by Romulus, to attend his WP+>!tati 
perſon, as his life-guard ; to be ee Fur 
always. at hand for his defence, WF ©* x5 
and ready to execute his commands, of ir 
Ten of theſe Celeres were choſen Mense. 
out of each Curia, and the name M, < 
was given them on account of the fferent 
activity and expedition, with ee Ace, 
which they executed the orden WF Cr ns 
they received. They were inen 
horſemen ; but fought on foot, to re 
on horſeback as occaſion required. WP" tber 
Numa diſmiſſed this royal guard each 
ſaying it ill became him to reign .- 
over a people he diſtruſted; and# Wil xclude 
ill to diſtruſt a people who habe care 
ald de; 


compelled him ta reign over * 
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ce he captain of this guard was cal. 
ed Tribunus Celerum. See Tribunus 

cd elerum. : 

led CELEVSTES, in the ſhips of the 

2 ancients, was the boatſwain, or 

the ther officer appointed to give the 


lienal to the rowers, when to pull, 
nd when to ſtop their hands. — 


to 
a; The ſtrokes of the oar were di- 
for ected by a ſong or Formula, called 
eleuſma. The Celeufles was alſo 
ci. alled Epopers, and by the Romans, 
ny, [ artiſculus, or ſimply Hortator. — 
| to D vid. Met. L. z. v. 618, &c. 
E CexoTAPHIA were monuments 
rn. refed in honour of the dead, but 
ba. ot containing any of their remains. 
They were uſual both amongſt the 
le. cbs and Romans, and were of two 
ten orts. One was erected to ſuch 
rec xer{ons as had been honoured with 
a, uneral rites in another place. The 
t ot econd fort was erected when the 
Was zerſons had not obtained a juſt fu- 
ler- zeral, as when the bodies could 
rt; ot be found. For the ancients 
in eelieved that the ghoſts of men un- 
E oried could have no admittance 
da- Into the regions of bliſs, but wan- 
ered 100 years in mitery, After 
len- WW bc Crnotophia were erected, the 
nan ouls of the deceaſed, for whom 
bey were intended, were three 
nen Wi mes called. upon by name to the 
his WW bitations thus prepared for them. 
de 5 ee Funeral. 
ace, WS CrssEx was a ſacred vale made 
nds, be of in ſacrifices for burning in- 
oſen ene. It was in uſe both amongſt 
amt , Greeks, and Romans, but of 
' the WW'fferent forms, and different names. 
vith ee Acerra. 
den . Crxsso as. Roman magiſtrates 
also in number, whoſe buſineſs it 
„to reform the manners num- 
red. : the people eſtimate the effects 
ard, teach citizen - proportion the 
eien Wl kes —iuperintend the tribute — 
id eclude from the temples—and 
hal ke care of public places. They 
cn. ald degrade Serators upon occa- 
Tha | 
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ſion, appoint the Princeps Senatus— 
inſpect the management of private 
families, as to education and ex- 
pence—reprimand and correct any 
irregularity—and puniſh the miſ- 
conduct of perſons both in a public 
and private capacity. Two Cen- 
ſors were firſt created in the 311th 
year of Rome, out of the Senate; 
but the people of Plebeian rank, 
having got the Conſulate opened to 


them arrived at the Cen/9r/o1p allo. 


Still however the office was ſo con- 
ſiderable that none aſpired to it till 
they had paſſed through all the reſt, 
excepting in extraordinary in- 
ſtances. It was at firſt held for ſive 
years, but Mamercus Emilius 
ſhortened the term to eighteen 
months. The Cexfors, after their 
election in the Comitia Centuriata, 
proceeded to the capitol and took 
an oath to perform their office im- 
partially, They were accountable 
to the T7 ribunes, and Aadiles Curules 
for their conduct. If one Cen/or 
died or reſigned, his colleague was 
obliged to lay down his office alſo. 
See Cenſus. 

The Cenſors every five years, 
which ſpace of time was called a 
Luſfirum, made a luſtration of the 
people, See Lufirim and Luftra- 
F101. 

CegnsURA ſigniſies the office of 
Cenſor explained above. See the 
article Cenſors. 

Cexsus was a declaration made 
before, and regiſtered by, the Cez- 
ſors containing an enumcration, 
in writing, given in by the ſevera! 
ſubjects of the Roman Empire, of 
their reſpective names, places ot 
abode, eſtates, quality, wives, chil- 
dren, domeſtics, tenants, ſlaves, &c. 
It was inſtituted and performed hy 
Serdius Tullius, and was held every 
five years by tlie Ceuſors, after tha: 


office was appointed. It was of 


great ſervice, becauſe it ſhewed 


the number gf citizens, capable of 
| bearing 
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CEN 
bearing arms, and the ſums they 
could afford to raiſe for the expence 
of a war, The Cenſus of the com- 
mon people was called Cenſus ſim- 
ply ; that of the Knights Cerſſis, 
Recenſio, Recognitio; that of the 
ienators LeHio, Relefio. See Re- 
cenſio, Recognitio, c. 

The cenius of - a Knight was 
4.00,900, that of a ſenator 800,090 
telterccs. See Srſterce. See alſo 
Eques, and Srnate. 

CINTTSIMATIo was a milder 
kind of military puniſhment, in 
caſes of deſertion, mutiny, and the 
like, Where only each hundredth 
man was executed, See Decimatio, 
Liceſimatis. 

CENTONMAR1L were ſuch as pro- 


vided tents and other military equi- 


page amongit the Romans: fer this 
Find of ſurniture was called Cen- 
tones, It is ſometimes uſed to ſig- 
nily thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was to 
mother with raw hides and Cen- 
tones, the fires kindled by the en- 
gines ol the enemy, in the Roman 
camp. 

CENTUMVIRI were judges ap- 
pointed by the Prætor to decide 
common cauſes amongſt the Ro- 
man people. They were made up 
of the moſt learned in the laws, 


and elected out of the 35 tribes of 


the people, three out ot each tribe, 
which made the number 105,tnough 
for the ſake of the round number 
called Certumauiri. They were in 
proceſs of time encrealed to 180, 
vet ſtill kept their firſt name. 
Their decilions were called Tud: - 
cia centumwiralia, 

CxenTURIA ſignifies a divifion 
conſiſting ot an hundred. Servint. 
Tullius, finding that the number of 
men able to bear arms were 80,000, 
divided all kis people into ſix 
class, Each claſſis containing ſeve- 
ral centunies or hundreds of men, 
with different arms and liveries, 


according to the value of their 
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eſtates. The firſt claſs com pre. 
hended 80 centuries; one half d 
theſe conſiſted of men who were gz 
years of age and npwards, ap. 
pointed to guard the city; the other 


half were young men from 16 to > 
45. Their arms were all alike, we 
viz. a buckler, a helmet, a cuiraf,, Ot 
and cuiſhes of braisz a javelin, x reſt 
lance and a ſword. This claſs tool * 
in the ſenators, and all thoig whole cla 
fortunes amounted to 1, 100, o00 3 
aſſes. See Aſſes and Money. re 
The ſecond, third and fourth reſt 
claſſes contained each 20 centurin 8 th 
of which ten were more aged, and "_— 
ten of the younger fort. Their _ 
arms and armour were a large ut. _ 
get, a (pear and Javelin. The 83 
eſtates of the ſecond claſs were ty 1 
be 75,000 aſſes, of the third 50,000, * 
and of the fourth 25,000. The fiftl a3, 
claſs contained zo centuries, three Ip 
of which were artif,cers as carpet- WY 
ters, &c. the reſt were lingers HE 
their eſtates were to be 11,000 — 
aſe, In the laſt claſs there wa N 
but One cent. Theſe were called 7 | 
proletarii, becauſe they were of no 12 2 
other uſe :; the ſtate but to ſtockit K * 
with children; they were allt * J 
called Capite Cenſi, as being mar: ” 
ſhalled by their heads and not thei 80 
eſtates. 1 
It will not be improper to cb. * i 
ſerve that all who were of the fil * 
claſs were called Claſſici by way d gh 5 
eminence; hence writers of tht 33 
firſt rank are metaphorically calle 1 5% 
by the ſame name. All who wen 3 
4 = | „ pr 
of the other claſſes were ſaid to bt 3 0 
infra claſſem. | | a of 
The people uſed to aſſemble it * 
the Campus Martius for the election ed x 
of Conſuls, Cenſors, and Pratori- *C 
and gave their votes upon thett 4 
occaſions by centuries. Hence tb bs 1 
ajlembly was called Comitia Centi l 
riata. The Comitia Centuriata me 3 
allo to try ſuch perſons as had vets Czxr 


accuſed of the crimen per duelliati 


116 
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; e. of trcaſon to the ſtate, they 
confirmed likewiſe all ſuch new 
laws as had been propoſed by the 
chief magiſtrates, SCC Comitia and 
Camitium. 

| CexnTuURIA PRA NOGATIVA was 
the century to whom the privilege 
of giving their votes before the 
reſt had fallen by lot. For, in the 
puſineſs of the Comitia, the lower 
claſſes were rendered inſignificant, 
becauſe the firſt claſs contained 
three more centuries than all the 
reſt put together, and conieq ently 
it they were unanimous in giving 
their votes they would have an evt- 
dent majority, and render all fur- 
ther proceedings needleſs ; but to 
remedy this inconvenience and in- 
quality, che commons in the free 


re 1 : | 
. tate appointed the Ceuturia Præro- 
77 ati va to be determined by lot. 


CENTURIA allo ſignifies one of 
he ſubdiviſions of the Roman le- 
gien, conſiſting of an hundred men, 
ommanded by a Centurion. The 
entaria Was half a nanipulus, the 
1xth part of a cohort, and the both 
ta legion. See Manipulus, Ec. 

CENTURION was an ofiicer in 
ne Roman army who had the com- 
nand of a- centuria or an hundred 
men. The Triærii or Pilari, being 
teemed the molt honourable of all 
he grand diviſions of the Raman 


three 
Pens 
C3 
1,000 
> Was 
called 

of n0 
ock it 


! 
0 7 dot, had their Centurions elected 
1 Irſt, next to them the Principes, 
1 1 * bu 
th nd ziterwards the Hoſtati; whence 
0 


bey were called primus and /ecun- 
ws Pilus, trimus and ſecundus Prin- 
ps, primus and ſecundus Haffatus. 
he Centurians ſtood cach at the 
ead of his century, to lead them up, 
id the common ſoldiers were 
laced at his diſcretion. The badge 
the Centurions office was the Si 
rod of the vine, which he car- 
ed in his hand. For the centuris 
ripilus, ſee the article Primi- 
44 


Crxrussis, a Roman soin con- 
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taining. an hundred %.. Ste 
Money. 

CEPHALONOMANCY, 2 ſpecies 
of divination ſometimes practiſed 
amongſt the Greeks, with an afl's 
head, which they broiled upon 
coals, and after muttering a few 
prayers, mentioned the perſon's 
name whom they ſuſpedted of the 
crime in queſtion ; if the jaws 
moved, and the teeth chattered, 
they thought the guilt was ſufüci- 
ently diſcovered. 

CERAMICUs, a place in the city 
of Athens, ſurrounded by a wall 
adorned with ſtatues, temples, 
theatres, porticos, much uſed for 
walking in. There was another 
place, io called, in the ſuburbs, in 
which were tombs and monument» 
of Grecian patriots. It contained 
allo the Academy and many other 
ediſices. 

CErREALES LuD1, were Roman 
games in honour of Ceres, borrowed 
trom the celebrated Elru/iniar 
games. The matrons on this occa- 
ſton repreſented the grief ot Core: 
tor the loſs of Praſertixc, and her 
travels to find her again. They 
began on the day before the ides of 
April, and continued eight days 
together in the Circun. Combats 
of horſemen and other diverſions 
graced the folemnity. The Pompa 
Cereal:s or Circenſis was exhibited. 
It conſiſted of a proceſſion of the 
combatants, accompanied by the 
magiſtrates and ladies of quality.— 
The ſtatues of the Gods and famous 
men were alſo carried in ſtate, on 
waggons called Ther. — See 
T hen{#. 

Ceatatltia feaſts of Ceres, kept 
by the Romans on the 19th of April. 
Women alone were concerned in 
the celebration. No perion thats 
was in mourning was allowed to 

ear a part in this ſolemnity 
therefore upon the defeat at Cane 
this anniverſary Was omitted. 
Beech 
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Bacchus had a ſhare in this feſtival 
as well as Ceres. The victims were 
hogs, becauſe of the waſte they 
made in the produce of the earth. 
Theſe feaſts owed their inſtitution 
to Memmius, and were borrowed 
from thoſe of the Athenians, called 
T heſmophoria, and Eleufinia. Sce 
Toeſmophoria and Eleuſrnia. 

CERINTHIANS, an FHeretical 
ſc, who publiſhed their doctrines 
even in the time of the apollles. 
Their notions were chiefly thele ; 
that the world was made by an in- 
ſerior being; that Jeſus and Chri/? 
were diſtinct perſons ; that 7e/as 
was the fon of Mary and Joſeph by 
natura! generation; that Chri/t 
came down to dwell in Jeſus, at the 
time of his baptiſm ; that Chi 
left Jeſus at the time of his paſũon; 
that Chriſt did not ſuffer, but the 
man Jeſus only. The Cerinthians 
admitted no goſpel] but that of St. 
Matthenv; they alſo rejected the 
As of the Apoſtles, and the Epi/- 
tles of St. Paul, becauſe Paul was 
an enemy to the law. St. J is 
ſuppoſed to have written his goſpel 
on purpoſe to refute the hereſy of 
Cerinthus, for ſo was the founder 
called. 

CErOMANTIA was a ſpecies of 
divination practiſed amongſt the 
Grecians by wax, which they melt- 
ed and let drop into water within 
three difinite ſpaces, and by ob- 
ſerving the figure, diſtance, ſitua- 
tion, and connection of the drops, 
foretold future events, or the an- 
ſwer to the queſtion propoſed. 

CesTus amongſt the Greeks and 
Romans, was a large gauntlet made 
uſe of by the boxers in the games, 
It was made of raw hide and lined 
with lead or iron to give force to 
the blows. It encompaſſed the 
hand, the arm, and the wriit, and 
was of ſervice-as a defenſive wea- 
pon. Some ſay it was nothing but 
a bludgeon of wood with lead at 


frans, according to 
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one end: But this ſuppoſition ven 
ill agrees with the Ceftus as de. 
{cribed by Virgil in the fifth /Zncid, 
Sec Boxing. 
Cnalcos was a Grecian coir 
worth about z3x-4oths of a farthing 
of our money. See Money. 
CHaRioTs amongſt the Gree, 
were chiefly uſed in war, and wen 
called Bigæ, Trigæ, Quadrigæ, &. 
according to the number of horſe; 
applied to draw them. The chu. 
riots were both contrived for fer. 
vice and for ornament, being rickl; 
2dorned, and ſometimes emboſſe: 
with gold or other precious metal, 
They generally held two men, the 
warrior and the chariotcer, and 
were ſometimes armed with hook 
or {cythes, which cut down whol: 
ranks of ſoldiers. The driver ws 
armed all over, and covered wid 
iron. See the article Cavalry. 
Solomon, we are told, ſent for; 
conſiderable number of horſes fron 
Egypt, with a proportionable nun. 
ber of chariots ; but ſome think ke 
did it rather for grandeur than ut, 
and the expence, it is probabls, 
outweighed their ſervice. 1K 
x. 26. 2 Chron. i. 14. The GM 
naanites brought incredible nun 
bers of chariots into the field. 
Si/era had goo of them in his atm 
and thoſe which the Ph:/;/tines ula 
againit Saul, * amounted, we at 
told to about 30, ooo. Fudg. i 
3. 13. iſt Sam. 1 The Pa 
enophan, we 
the firſt who introduced, into i 
army chariots armed with ſcythe 
The chariots uſed by the Grat 
and Romans in their games, wel 
of a lighter conſtruction, and bei 
calculated for expedition than th 
which were brought into the fe 
of battle. No diverſion was * 
held with more zeal, or gave grein 
animation to the whole concouy 
of ſpectators than the chariot-· ac 
nay the Romans were divided hr 
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hem, as will be ſeen under the 
Following article. 
CnarItoTEERsS were divided into 
everal companies at Rome, the 
hief of which were the Pra/ina or 


r white, and the Veneta or blue. 
The ſpectators generally favoured 
bac or other of theſe colours, as 
amour and caprice inclined them, 
nd were ſo warm and ſtrenuous in 
ne behalf of their particular co- 
ours, as oftentimes to form them- 
elves into alarming factions. In 
he reien of Fuſtinian, a tupulrt 
roſe in Conſtantinople, wherein no 
efs than 30,000 men loſt their 
ves, occaſioned merely by a con- 
ntion among the Kicklers and 
artizans of theſe ſeveral colours, 
othe four companies above men- 
med Domitian the Emperor 
ded two new ones, the purple 
ache golden, but they were 
continued by the following Em- 
erors, See Races, Fafions, 
CuaRISTA, a Roman feſtival 
pt in the night, in honour of the 
aces; it was celebrated by danc- 
Ig and making a diſtribution of 
eet · meats amongſt the company. 
CuARIs TIA, was 1 feſtival ce- 
orated by the ancient Romans in 
bruary. This ſolemnity was of 
moſt reſpectable nature, and wor- 
y the imitation of Chriſtians; for 
this time the relations of each 
mily compromiſed differences, 
newed their friendſhips, and ſet- 
da good — upon 
e principles of benevolence and 
arlty, 

Cuarms were magical verſes, 
de uſe of by Magicians and Sor- 
ers, to effect different purpoles, 
tthey were chiefly drawn up to 
te or allay the paſſion of love, 
onquer indifference, and excite 
tred. They were ſeldom uſed 
thout other magical applications, 
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the uſe of potent drugs, and many 
ſolemn trifles to give them efficacy. 
The number three was upon all 
theſe occaſions held as ſacred. See 
Three, Magic, Incantation, &c. 
CHEME, xnun, 4 Grecian mea- 


ſure of capacity, containing two 


Cochlearia and equal to 1-6oth of a 
pint, 0712 $-12th of a ſolid inch 
Engliſh. See Meaſure. 
CHERUBIM, a particular order 
of angels, two of which by the 
command of God were reprelented 
as overſhadowing the propitiatory 
or mercy ſeat, one on the one end 
and the other on the other, with 
their faces one towards the other, 
and wiags ſtretched forth on high. 
Moſes has left us in the dark as to 
the form of then me ſuppoſe 


them to have been in de hape of 


an ox, others imagine them ue 
had the face of a man, the wings 
of an eagle, the back and mane of 
a lion, and the feet of a calf. See 
Propitiat: . 
Curickexs. See Pullarius, Tri- 
pudli uin. | 
CHILDREN were by the Jews 


law looked. upon as the proper 


goods of their parents. They had 
power to el! + to their creditors 
tor ſeven years, „ vay of com- 
poſition for debts. When a father 
died inſolvent, ſuch perſons as he 
was indebted to, took away as many 
of his children as were, by the 
uſual mode of eſtimation, equiva- 
lent to the money owing. 

Amongſt the Greets if a man had 
more children than he could conve + 
niently maintain, he was allowed by 
the laws to expoſe them as ſoon as 
they were born, eſpecially daugh- 
ters, to the chance of famine, to he 
devoured by wild beaſts, or to the 
very diſtant 3 of being 
taken up by ſome kind ſtrangers.— 
See Infants. 

Both Greeks and Romany, as well 
as the Jews, had a power of ſelling 

| L their 
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their children. Bat the Remars 
had the molt abſolute command 
ang cuntroul over their offspring ; 

r they could impriſon, beat, kill, 
or bell. them for ſlaves, according 
to a decree of Romulus. The an- 
cient Athenians had the ſame juriſ- 
diction over their children. 

A numerous offspring was ho- 
rourable amongſt the Roman: — 
ma ;giltrates tore] precede ence accord - 
ing tothe nuuiber of their children : 
"Profle candidates were preferred 
vcho had the greateſt ſhow of chil- 
dren, and a Fal- might be ad- 


nary, vit he k ad as many "hi 11592 a8 
be wanted years of the proper age. 
Eitirens of Rome who had three 
children, were excuſed from ſerving 
'oableſome offices, — this privilege 
of exemption was cal! cd Jas (rium 
Li5erornm. See Jus tri, 2 . 
Shüdren amongſt he Greeks 
were obliged to vindicate, defend 
and maintain their parents, and 
were never excuſed from providing 
10r them, unleſs the parents had 
neglected to bringthem vp to ſome 
orofeſiion, whe: reby they might 
Procure 2 ſubßſtence in lis 
CHIMNEY. Neither 7. Ws, 
Hrecls, nor Romans, had 2 himneys 
lite ours. Ihe Fervs ſeldom made 
uſe of fire for warming themſelves, 
ecauſe the climate was hutenoug! 
if however they found a fire ne- 
ceſſary, they laid coals u upon the 
hearth or in a foot ſtove, and the 
{moke was diſcharged through 
opening in the roof of the houſo. 
Amongſt the Greets and Romans 
there was no fire-place in their 
ſummer apartments, and in their 
winter rooms the fire, when they 
had one, was made in the midele, 
and the ſmoke emitted through an 
aperture called by the Greets Or . 
n Ns and by the Romans 12. 
MOVIN: 
N 


*, a ſpecies of di- 
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vination in which they pretend} 


to predict the future fortune of tion 
perſon, or find out his diſpoſition ſnz 
by examining thelines of Kis hand, bra! 
It was in uſe amongſt the Greet, Cher 
and paſied from them o the Re. C 
mans, and from the Romans to us; off 
ſor it is practiſed amongſt the lower to 
ranks of people under the name of or © 
Palmiſtry. eithe 
Ci RONOMY, Was a part of li. ſo, 1 
beral education amongſt the Gre. whe 
an, recommended by Socrates and be tr 
Flato. It conſiſted of, the uſe d ſerve 
certain geſtures and motions of the def ho 
body, but chiefly of the hands, 4 but 
greed upon to repreſent paſt tranſ. of th 
actions, being a {fort of artificid The 
memory. Withe 
Cnlus in the Roman game of the acta 
Tall, anſwers to ace at dice. Cu pn 
is uſed for the fice; hence the | LOC 
Cre:k proverb Kuo, meas vun 40 
1! nply ing an unequal match, a plan! ine 
with a pigmy. See Talus. Lern 
CHIRODOT , tunics with fleere enſun 
worn by the Roman in the dedlin- ppplic 
ing 8 tate ot the Empire. See fs * 
17 Ca; Ort. 
Enraurs was a military gu Cu. 
ment worn over the Tunica. |: ure o. 
was uſed by the Patricians, The e, 
C:rMomys diftercd but little ſrom th en 
Tega Vida, Purpurea, Palnatc, Wi C18 
conſuler Traben and Paludament:n. s, 
All tncic are promilc uouſly uſel ; o mi 
ne tor another , a! d were worn 4 1 trod 
robes of ſtate. The ch˙αν 1 
the Emperors were all purple, vin Ielr ts 
a richly ornamented border, nm wa 
chlamys alicata had ſleeves, 2 The 
was worn by boys. See Alicats Peta 
Fiz 27, Ss "S. ic nun 
Cn or Nix was a dry meaſure & . 
mongſt t theGreel 44 „containing about * aye. 
fix buſnels. See NMeaſure. WIN; 
CuoukER. 855 Co ran, Meaſur. her 
CuorRaGcus was the principl um, 
perſon, or leader in the Ga ut 0 
Chorus, He anſwers to our man- Frived: 
Ser alt 0, for he had the chief direc- uy che 
£120 "voi th 
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tien in the plays, hired actors, 
Fagers, Cancers, &c. at the cele- 
bration of public ſeſtivals. Sec 
(bort. 
' Cyorvs in the ancient dramatic 
lexhibitions, was a company of 
, repreſenting the aſſembly 
or body ct men or women, who 
either were preſent, or might be 
05 upon the very ſpot or ſcene 


10 "_ Jrs 


be tranſacted. This is exactly ob- 
ſerred by the Greek poets chylus 
95 hocles, Euripides and Ar i/lop/ anes, 
but Seneca devlatcs from this idea 


4. 
* of the (Corus, in many reſpects. 
. Th c CIC 1T traged Wa ve 
* [he ancier g2dy never 


without the Chorus, which was in 
fact a part ofthe play at firit, though 
in proceſs of time it dwindled i into 
u troop of muſicians and dancers, 
ho merely marked the intervals 
the acts. The buſineſs of the 
Chorus was to recommend virtue, 
enſure vice, and make a moral 
plication of what had heen ex- 


_ F pibited in the play. Sec Hor. Art. 
4 oct. v. 195. 
gu. 5 CHOUS, 325 Was a Grecian mea- 
Th ore ot capacity, containing 12 Ca- 
Th : le, or 1 gallon 4 ſolid inches 283 
10 ; eimal parts. See Me aſure. 
„ "= 14 Leges were ſumptuary 
** : aws, the intention of wv hich was 
1: limit na of feaſts, and 
20 5 ntrocuce frugality amongſt the 
e . whoſe extravagance at 
ner tables was almoſt incredible. 
4 Tix N cc the article Lua urs. 
* The chief of the cibariæ Lopes 
„ vere tne Lex Orcdia, which limited 
ne number of gueſt: the Lex 

ure 2 amia which conäncd them to 
abou En ges in their ordinary feaſts, 


ong an hundred at the feaſts of 
x dern the Lex Didia, which put 
* *.umptuary laws in force th 1rough- 


1 
ne " ltaly— the Lex Licinia, which 
man? Evived and contrmed the Lex Fan- 
direc - the Lex Cornelia, which regu- 
| ted 2 the price cf meats—and the 


where the buſineſs was ſuppoſed to 
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Lex Aniia, which moderated the ex- 
pencesof entertainments. Sce Laxyv. 

„Cin ERES. See Aces. 

Cixcrus, the girdle by which 

the Romons faſtened their gowns 
about their bodies. It was not a 
looſe belt as ſome have'fancied, but 
the lappet of the gown itſelf, which 
coming under the right arm, was 
drawn over to the left ſhoulder, 
and covering the umbo or knot of 
plaits which reſted there, kept tae 
gown tight, 

CixcTus Gapixus was when 
the lappet of the gown which uſed 
to be drawn up to the left ſhoulder, 

vas caſt off from thence, in ſuch a 
manner, upon the back, as to come 
round ſhort tothe breaſt, and there 
faſten in a knot, which knot tucked 
up the gown, and made 1t both 
ſhorter and cloſer. This Crindrs 
was proper to Conſuls or Generals 
upon extzaordinary and ſolemn oc - 
caſions. It was borrowed from the 
Gabi i, u ho being attacked ſuddenly 
by their ene mies, at the time of a 
public ſacrifice, haſtily gathered up 
their gowens in this manner, and 
marched out to oppole them. 

Cincensts Ludi, were the games 


exhibited in the Roman Circus, in 


Imitation of the Olympic games of 
Greece. They were dedicated to 
Conſics the God of counſel. Molt 
of the Roman fealts were accompa- 
nied with Circenſian games; and 
the great oftiicers of ſtate frequently 
treated the people with them, by 
way of procuring their favor. 'The 
grand games laited for itve days, 
commencing on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. 

There were hve kinds of games 
exhibited —runr.ing, which inclu- 
ded both foot and chariot races 
wreſtling—leaping- throwing the 
quoit and Javelin—and laſtly box- 
ing See the articles Race, I re- 
ling, Leaping, Diſcus and Boxing. 

Theſe five exerciſes were called 
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Pentathlum or Qui nguertium, and 
were borrowed from the Grecian 
games. See Pentatblum and 2riin- 
guertium, . 

The Circenfian games were in- 
vented by Romulus, to favour his 
deſign of carrying off the Sabine 
virgins. The horſe and chariot 
races were the moſt admired. 

The Circenfian games is a gene- 
ral term including all the diverſions 
exhibited in the Roman Circus, viz. 
the Pentathlum or Quinguertium 
above mentioned, chariot-races, 
Troja, Pyr+hica, Saltatio, Shbeaus of 
wild beaſts—Naumachie, Gladia- 
tors, Sce Chariot, Ec. 

_ Ctrcuncis10Nn was a rite or 
ceremony amongſt; the Jeaus, per- 
toiincd oy cutting off the prepu- 
tium or fore-ſltin. Circumciſion 
was a federal rite, annexed by 
God, as a ſeal, to the covenant 
which tc made with Abrabam and 
his poſterity, and was accordingly 
renewed and taken into the body 
of the Moſaical conſtitutions. The 
ceremony was to be performed on 
the eighth day, that is, fix full 
days after the birth of the child. 
Nothing is ordained in the law 
with reſpe& to the operator by 
whom, the inſtrument with which, 
the place where, or the manner 
how ir was to be performed. It 
was oſten performed by the father 
in his gyn houſe or the Synagogue, 
The inſtrument was generally a 
Rx -r Harp ſtone. The god- 
father took the child in his arms, 
while the operator ta«ing hold of 
the prepuce with one hand, cut it 
cit with the other this done, the 
overator ſucked the wound, ſpit- 
ting the blood into a diſh of ſand 
or aſhes, held by a third perſon 
tor that purpoſe part of the blood 
wus received into a bowl of wine, 
which the operator uſed to bleſs at 
the ſame time he pronounced his 
benediction on the chizd, vStyprtic 


ion, and the gentiles are termed the 


S 


was applied to the wound 9 
ſtaunch the bleeding. The infant 
always received its name at the 
erformance of this ceremony. 
er to the operation two ſeaty 
with filk cuſhions were provided, 
one for the godfather— the other 
for Elias, who was ſuppoſed to be 
inviſibly preſent, and to occupy 
the chair during the whole time, 
Many. demonſtrations of joy were 
exhibited on this occaſton, and 
many very ſuperſtitious cuſtom 
were obſerved, both before and 
aſter the ceremony. The Jew, 
becauſe they were, without ex. 
ception, circumciſed, are often 
called by the name of the Circuma. 


uncircumciſion. Some of the Jem, 
after they had embraced chriſtiani. 
ty, entertained ſuch an abhorrence 
of circumciſion, that, by arts df 
ſurgery, they cndeavourcd to rt 
move all the marks of it: Tothele 
St. Paul alladed in his prohibition 
to the Corinthians, ** 15 any mat 
called being circumciſed ? let hin 
not become uncircumciſcd,” -— 
un crit . 
The Jews admitted Proſelyte by 
eircumciſion. See Proſelyte. 
Cixe us was a place ſet aparthy 
the Roman, for the celebration d 
ſeveral ſorts of games called Luz 
Circenſes. See Circenſes, 
There were ſeveral of theſe Gra 
at Rome. They were genen 
oblong or almoſt in the ſhape ef! 
bow, encompaſſed with a wal, 
and provided with rows of ſeats fer 
the convenience of the ſpettator. 
In the middle was a bank or em. 
nence with obeliſks, ſtatues, anc 
poſts at each end. This ſerve 
them for the courſes of their N 
and Quadrigæ. See Bigæ 
The principal parts of the Cina 
were the Cawea, Arena, Earn, 
Carceres, Metæ, Spina, c. 
The moſt remarkable place * 
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this kind was the Circus Maximus, 
built by Tarquinius Priſcus, its 
length was 2187 feet, the breadth 
60. Some lay it would contain 
zoo. ooo people. It was much 
| beautified by ſuccceding Emperors, 
particularly Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus, 
Caligula, Domittan, Trejan, and 
Heliogabalus, Julius Ceſar adorn- 
el it with magnificent buildings, 


Vere which he ſurrounded with large 
and canals of water called Euripi, for 
oms the purpoſe of exhibiting ſea- ights. 
and See Naumachte. 

Aa, Some ſay there was eight Cir- 
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ten 
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euſes at Rome, tholc of Flaminius, 
Nero, Caracalla, Severus, Antoni- 
1, Aurelian, c. That of Fla- 
ninius was famous for plays, and 
noted for a glaſs-houſe where they 
hardened chryſtal, ſo as to reſiſt 
lire, a ſecret ſuppoſed to be loft, 


ts of tzough by many it is thought ne- 
) Ito er to have cxiſted. 

thele Civis, amongſt the Romans, was 
tion pne who was free of the city. 


'his freedom was obtained three 
vays; by birth, both, or at leaſt 
one of the parents being free, this 
onſtituted Cives originarii; - by 


may 
t him 
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te; by We itt, as when freedom was beſtow- 

a on a perſon, who was hence 
arthy Y termed civitate donatus, in this 
on of M&nanner whole nations were made 


free. By Manumiſfien, which was 
hen a maſter gave liberty to his 
lave. See Manumiffion. 


der of cuizens was found, by 


»gaftuz, to amount to upwards of 
dur millions, 


Amongſt the Athenians, the free- 
e of 1 om of the city was obtained in a 
wall, ſimilar manner, 
ats for The Romans were anciently ſo 
daton. particularly careful of preſerving 
r em. ven their common citizens, from 
s, l mixture of ſervile blood, that 
ſervel ey prohibited all marriages be- 
B cen them, and freed flaves, or 
"cir children. But this law began 
* ? o oe diſregarded towards the end 
5 the commonwealth, The num- 
; 
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CLARIGAT o as a loud denun- 


ciation of war, pronounced by the 
Feciales or Heralds, againſt any 
confederatenation who had oficred 
injury to the Romans, and refuſed 
to make ſatisfaction, or liſten to 
their remonſtrances. It was ſo 
called becauſe it was pronounced 
clara woce. 

CLas51s was a diviſion of the 


Romans made by Serwvius Tullius, 


that he might more eaſily make an 
eſtimate of every perſon's eſtate. — 
The number of claſes was ſix, 
which he ſubdivided ipto 193 cen- 
turies. The firlt claſs con ſiſted of 
the Eguites and richeſt citizens, and 
contained 98 centuries; the ſecond 
claſs took in the tradeſmen and me- 
chanics, and made up 22 centuries ; 
the third contained the ſame num- 
ber of centuries; the fourth 20; the 
fifth 30; and the ſixth was filled 
up with the pooreſt of the people, 
and made but one century. Gen- 
tlemen of the firlt claſs by way of 
eminence were called Cloffict ; 
hence authors of the firſt rink were 
called Claffics—all the reſt were 
ſaid to be infra claſſem. The laſt 
claſs was divided into proletarii, 
who were deſigned purely to ſtock 


the commonwealth with children; 


and capite cenſi, who, paying the 
loweſt taxes, were reckoned rather 
by their heads than their Hates. 

The eſtates and effects of every 
perſon of the firſt claſs were rc- 
quired to amount to 10,000 drach- 
ma, Or 100,000 ofjes of braſs—of 
the ſecond to 7,500 dracluræ, or 
75,000 afſes—of the third to 5000 
drachme, or Fo, co affes—ot the 
fourth to 2,500 drachmæ, or 25,000 
aſſes —of the fifth to 1250 Yrachme, 
or 12,500 affes, Univ. Anc. Hifi. 
Kennet. Liv. | 

CLass1CuM was the alarm ſor 
battle, given by the Roman Gene- 
rals; and ſounded by trumpets and 
other martial muſic throughout the 
army, 
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CLiavus Anz AL is See Aunralis 
Claws. 
Cravus LArus. See Laticla- 
wi unt. 
CLEPSYDRA, an hour - glaſs 


made with water. The uſe of 
Clepſjdræ was very ancient among 
the Romans, and there were ſeveral 
ſorts of them; but this was com- 
mon to them all, that water ran by 
gentle degrees, through a narrow 
paſſage, from one veſtel to another, 
and riſing by little and little lifted 


upon its ſurface a piece of cork, 


which according to its different al 
titudes, ſhewed the different hours. 
The orators in their pleadings were 
limited to acertain meaſurcof time, 
and had one of theſe clepſydræ 
Aanding by them to prevent them 
from running beyond the preſeribed 
length; the invention of the Cep- 
Hara is attributed to Scipto Naſffca, 
to ſupply the imperſection of dials, 
which were of no uſe, he obſerved, 
in the night, or upon a cloudy day. 
See Dial. 

CLEROMANCY, a method of di- 
vination by lots, in practice both 
amongſt the Greeks and Romans — 
It was generally performed by caſt- 
ing black and white beans, ſmall 
clods of earth, pebbles, dice, &c. 
into an urn or other veflel; after 
making 1upplication to the Gods 
they drew them out, and accord- 
ing to the characters or marks, by 
which they were preyiouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed, conjectures were formed 
oi what ſhould happen. All lots 
were facred to Mercary, hence 
eve lignifies good luck. There 


were. various other ways of aling 


the lots in divination, which it 
would be needleſs to inſiſt on. See 
Sortes, Divination. 

CLIENT was, amongſt the Ro- 
mans, a citizen under the protec- 
tion of ſome great man, who in' 
that reſpect was called Patron. — 
The right of Patronaze was ap- 


ELO 


pointed by Romulus ro unite tile 
Plebeians and Patriciaus, or in other 
words the poor and the rich. The 
Patron was to aſſiſt the 
his protection, intereſt, and goods; 
he was to be his counſellor in dit. 
ficult caſes, his advocate in judg. 
ments, his adviſer in emergencies, 
and his overſecr in all affairs what. 
ever; the client on the other hand 
was faithfully to ſerve his Patra, 
by paying him reſpect and defer. 
ence, aſſiſting him with money u 3 
defray extraordinary charges, and A... 
giving him his vote and interet 2 17215 
when he fought an office for hin-, 
ſelf or friends. See Patro:. 
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CLIMACTERIC Was a Critic Bl 
year, according to the ancients, C. 
which a perſon was ſuppoſed 9 : Ci 


ſtand in great danger of deati, 
The numbers 7 and ꝙ have always 
been looked upon as of great eff. 
cacy and magical operation. Henc: 
7 multipl lied by g, or 63, is eſteem- 
ed the great climaQeric of life; 
and 7 times 7, or 49, and 9 time 
9, or $1, are conccived to carry 
with them conſiderable fatality 
Some allowed, as climacteric, only 
thoſe ycars produced by multiph. 
ing 7 by the odd numbers, 3, 5, 7, 
9, viz. the ziſt, 35th, 49th, and 
5th. But the grand climaQeri 
was the 63d, but ſome, making 
two, add the 81ſt.——P;thagoraz 
who was fond of numerical ſuper- 
ſtitions, and built a great deal 0 
lis philoſophy upon arithmetica 
myſticiſm, appears to have been 
the inventor of this puerile trafd: 
Plato too, and the Platoniſis in ge 
neral, with Philo the learned Jeu, 
ſeeing the great efficacy of num. 
bers in many reſpects, attributes 
to them more than was their due. 
dee Brewn's Fulgar Err. b. 4 
643 
CLoacz were ſinks or -ſubter- 
rancous gutters, by which the filta 
of the city was conveyed . 
he 


rates 
\ OT) | 
Holtci 
jueſt. 
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Fhe great cleaca, W hich Plim calls 
J 14 Onnium Mavi mum, WAS begun 
b Jargrintus Priſcus, and finiined 
1 y * 975 Mews S; eperbus, and emp- 
-d itſelf into the Tiber. The 
hannel was very wide, was dug 
hrough mountains, and vaulted 


wer in ſeveral parts of the city. It 


Fan arch, and ſo ſtrongly cement- 
d together as to rem: in unhurt! by 
be filth and water which ran con- 
tinually th: rough it, for the ſpace 
bf 700 years. The other finks of 
he city fell into this as a common 
rain. The offcers who took care 


Phacarum Ur is. 

CroaTns. | Sec Habit. 
Cryytus. See Shield. 
Cirrus VoTivus, a conſe- 
rated ſhield, kung up aſter a vic- 
Rory in {ome temple, to tranſmit to 
poſterity the memory of the con- 
ea. hc devoted ſhields re- 
em- embled thoſe uſed in war, and 


life; metimes were the ſame. They 
1155 ee frequently made of gold, fil- 
I TREATIES precious and durable 
lit, ; petal, with engravings or inſerip- 
WES Wer vitable to the occaſion. 

1p!y 5 COCHLEARION, X0XAZCpicy, 

55 77 Þ recian meaſure of capacity, equal 
„ tech of a pint, and 0450 
Net : -12ths decim 770 . of a ſolic 
an ch £0 /:/. '© Menſrre. 

goras, Cock. 3 N. See Night. 
upe! Copox among the Greeks w as a 


eal 0! nor little 'braſs bell, reſem- 


= - * 

cn + 2 che head of a poppy. Such 
* ells were uſed in the Abenan 
tra amp by the watch. They were 


{> fatlened to the brid!es and 
= ppings of horles, See Watch, 
num . 

butes e Cornu r to, one of the methods 
due. contracting marriages amongſt 
de Re ang, V. herein the parties 
lemnly | ound themſelves to each 
the c2rem my of giving 


' 9 , a 
bs Tt « 15 1 * ** 
25 8 2 . piece of 1201 1e. — 


vas built of g great ſtones in the form- 


this work were called Curatores 


COE 


Cor va was the principal meal 
amongſt the Jesus, Greeks and Ro- 
mans. And as both the Jews and 
Romans borrowed their cuſtoms 
from the Gree&s with reſpect totheir 
entertainments, one account will 
ſuffice lor all. 

This principal meal was called 
C ena from vonn ſignifj ing commer, 
becauſe the family cat it together, 
or in company, whereas the Prari- 
diam and Jentacalum were only 
ſnacks, which cach perſon took 
when he thought proper, without 
formality. The time of the Cena 
or ſupper was the ninth hour, Nona 
hora, anlv:crins to three in the af- 
ternoon; . our word 1002 du. 
mona. 

The ſupper conſiſted 'of three, 


courſes; the firſt was cities. 


As. 722 & II. 9 24 ion, Al: Heccentum, C 8 
ne Pref: * Of Guftati 2, and con- 


liſted of mulberries, eggs, Oylters, 
coleworts, and ſuch other herbs as 


were of the moſt pungent taſte; the 


[ec was called Ati, Cana 
or x Aumry Capua Cant, and 
was more P Jlentital ly -ſupplicd with 
dainties of various torts; the third 
cette was called feviega ⁊cautga, 
the 3 Men ſu ſecunda, mee 
Pe s run, and Lellarra. This courſe 
vas {urniſhed with the utmoſt 
tplendor, and conſiſted of ſweet- 
mcats of every kind, fruit, &c. be- 
ing in fact the deſert. As they 
began with eggs, and concluded 
witl: apples, they gave riſe to the 
proverbial phraſe ah e092 uſque at 
mcla, from beginning to the end. 

At the beginning of the feaſt, 
they drank a glaſs of Greek wine, 
and made libations to their Gods 
both before and after ſupper, look- 
ing uponitas an high degree of im- 
piety to feed on the bounties of 
providence, without paying their 
grateful acknowledgements for 
them. Sce Libation. | 

After the libation was made m 
al 
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all drank oT a large bowl by way 
of grace-cup, and concluded the 
evening with much feſtivity. It 
vas held very diſgraceful to drink 
before ſupper, and indicated a ſot- 
tim diſpoſition. Sce Entertain- 
ment, | 

For the poſture obſerved by the 
ancients in cating, ſee Accubatio, 

During the entertainment the 
gueſts generally wore white gar- 
ments or cloaths of a chearful co- 
jour, and had garlands upon their 
heads, and the odour of precious 
perfumes was aided by variety of 
roſes and other fragrant flowers. 

It was cuſtomary amongſt the 
Jeaus to ſalute their gueſts by bow - 
ing to the ground to them, il ſu- 
periors of high rank, or kiſhng 
them, if familiar ſriend;. They 
then waſhed thcir feet and anoint- 
ed their heads with oil. The next 
thing was to pronounce the grace 
or bleſſing of the cup, and perform 

the ſolemn office of breaking the 
bread. The repait being over, 
thanks were given to the author of 
all good things, and the com- 
pany was diimiſſed in form. Al- 
luſions to all theſe cuſtoms may be 
found 1 San. iv. 21. Gen. xvili. 2. 
Xix. 1. xliii. 24. 1 Sam. xxv. 41. 
Plalm cviii. 9. Matt. xxvi. 7. 
Luke vii. 46. Pfalm xxiii. 5. See 
Grace, Salutatio. 

Cova LH was the room in 
which the Romans ſupped. It was 
furniſhed with a table, and three 
beds or couches, for the gueſts to 
recline upon whilſt they eat. See 
Table and Bed. 

CocxouEx was the third or fi- 
mily name amongſt the Rag. — 
It was uſed for the lake of diſtinc- 
tion, to prevent conſuſion of fami- 
lies, and was aſſumed for no certain 
cauſe, but generally from ſome par- 
ticular occurrence. Thus Pub. 
Cornelius Scipio was the name of an 
eminent Reman, where:n Publius 


is the Prænamen, Cornelius the M.. 


Aguomen Africanus, from his victo- 


on the Prator or General; hence 


COL 


men, and Scipio the Cognomen or 
family name. Sometimes a fourth 
name was given on account of ſome 
remarkable atchievement ; thus tg 
Pub. Cornelius Scipio was added the 


ries in Africa, See Agnomen, Nane, 
Se. the £ 
Conors was a body of men, tion 
conſiſting of about 600. It was chol 
the tenth part of the Roman legion, had 
which at different times contained deat] 
different numbers, the number . ol 
which conſtituted a cohort, there- turn 
fore, mult have been equally flue. 
tuating. The firſt cohort exceeded 
all the reſt in dignity and number 
of men. It was choſen out of the 
evecati, and obliged only to attend 
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it was called Pretoria Cohors, Its 
place in the order of battle was the 
right of the firſt line the reſt fal. 
lowing in their order. 

Co11.0N in the Grecian theatre 
was the ſame as the Cawea of the 
Romans. See Caves. 

Coin. See Mong. 

CorismtuM, an elliptical am- 
phitheatre at Rome built by Veſpa- 
tian. It would hold 100,000 ſpee- 
tators, and contained emblematica! 
ſtatues of all the Roman provinces, 
Rom: ſtood in the middle with a 
golden apple in her hand. At the 
dedication of this building 4000 
beaſts were ſacrificed, 

CoLLARE was a collar put round 
the necks of Roman ſlaves who had 
deſcrted their ſervice - with an in- 
ſeription intimating the ſame, and 
requiring their reſtoration to theit 
maſters, in caſe they ſhould a ſe- 
cond time elope. 

CoLLEGIUM, a name given totle 
aſſembly of ſome ſocieties and 
corporations at Ræme. The prin- 
cipa colleges of the Romans were 
the Collegium Aurigarum, Collegium 
Huzurum, c. Sec Chariotetri, 
Lugur, See. 


COL 


Cottoc rio, a. ceremony at 
the: funerals of the Cres and 
Pumans, It conſiſted in lay ing out 
the dead either upon a bier or on 
the ground. The place where the 
exple was thus laid out was at the 
entrance of the houſe; near the 
threſhold. The feet were towards 
the gate. The reaſon of this poſi- 
tion was to ſhew all perfons that 
-hoſeto examine, whether violence 
had been the cauſe of the party's 
death, which might be. diſcovercd 
by outward ſigns. The feet were 
turned towards the gate to intimate 
that the deccaſed was going from 
home never to return. See Funeral. 


Colony, a company of people 


tranſplanted into a remote province 
gr conquered country to cultivate 
and inhabit it. Roman colonies 
conſiſted of a great number of in- 
habitants of Rowe, mingled with 
the natives who had been left in 
the conquered place. The tranſ- 
planted inhabitants however had 
the whole power and authority in 
the adminiſtration of affairs. Colo- 
ner were of great uſe in providing 
for the veteran ſoldiers, who cer- 
tiinly deſerved for their ſervices to 
be ſent out to ſome place of caſe 
and affluence. Colonies were cal- 
led after the names of the Emperors 
under whom they were founded, 
retaining their former appellations 
alio thus Patras was called Nero- 
nana Pntrenſis. 

Coross vs, a ſtatue of gigantic 
nge. The moſt renowned Col ul 
latue that we have any account ot, 
wes that of Apollo at Rhodes. Chares 
a Uiſciple of Leu/ippus was 12 years 
in inihing it. When this ſtatue 
was tarown down, goo camels were 
iNded with the braſs of which it 
was formed. A winding ſtaircaſe 
tan tothe top, and ſhips paſſed be- 
xt its legs in full ſail. The 
dumb was as much as a man could 
atom. It was cighty-ſix feet 


COL 


high, and ſtood acroſs the mouth 
of the harbour at Rhodes. 

Col uuxs were erected at Rome 
fer the honourable memorials of 
victories or noble exploits. The 
pillars of Trajan and Antoninus are 
moſt admired for their beauty and 
curious workmanſhip. Trajan 
pillar was ſet up by the Senate in 
honour of that Emperor. It con- 
filled of 24 large pieces of marble, 
was 128 feet high, was aſcended 
by a ſtaircaſe of 185 Reps, and had. 
45 windows. Round the column 
were repreſented in Bas Relievs 
the noble acts of that Emperor. 
After his death his aſhes were 
brought in a golden urn from Seleu- 
c/a, and placed on the top of the 
globe, which the coloſſal ſtatue of 
the prince, upon the column, held 
in its right hand. This column 
was in the midſt of Trajan's Forum. 

The column of Antoninus ſtooct 
in the campus martius, had 56 win- 
dows, a ſtaircaſe of 106 ſteps, was 
176 feet high, and had at the top 
a coloſſal ſtatue of Antoninus to 
whoſe honour it was erected. 
Both theſe columns are ſtill to be 
ſeen at Rome but the ſtatue of St. 
Peter has taken place of Trajan, and 
Paul of Antoninus by the order of 
Pope Siætus the firſt. 

Other pillars are deſerving of 
notice, ſuch as the columna milli- 
aris, or milliarium aureum---the co- 
lurna reſdrata or reftra, but theie 
will be found under the articlcs 
Milliarium and. Roftra. 

I ſhall conclude with the columna 
bellica, which was a ſmal! pillar 
behind the circus, from whence the 
Herald uſed to throw a ſpear, as an 
act of defiance to the enemies ot 
Rome, and as a prelude to war, af- 
ter the commencement of hoſti- 
lities. 

Columns were in ancient times 
erected as monuments of the dead, 
according to Homer II. 16. 

CoMs 
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Coup is a dramatic poem or 
compoſition in the form of a dia- 
logue, calculated to repreſent ſome 
action or ordinary .event in lite, 
whick is capable ot being rendered 


intereſting by ridiculing the vices | 


or follies of mankind. The end 
of comedy therefore is to correct 
the manners, by diverting the 
mind. 

ln comedy there are four parts 
Protaſis, I pitaſis, Cataſlaſis, and 
Cate rope. Sce Protalis, Sc. 

Comedy has undergone ſeveral 
revolutions, and is accorcingly 
rexmed ancient, middle, and new. 
The ancient comedy was ſevere 
and perſonul, expoſing individuals 
by name. Theſe liberties were 
ken by the chorus in particular, 
Ine dle ſuccecaed the ancient 
comedy. The character of the 
till was leſs ſevere—but ſtill 
pointed its ſatire at particular per- 
ſons under borrowed names. In 
the reign of Alexander the great, 
this liceace was reſtrained, and 
this reformation gave riſe to the 
rew comedy which brought upon 
the ſage teigned adventures and 
Imaginary names, Theſe revolu- 
tions are to be underſtood as hav- 
ing taken place upon the Grecian 
tage. The R2mens however make 
the ſame ſabdiviſion of their co- 
medy—and divided it moreover 
into togatæ, pretextoaty,. trobeate, 


and /abernarie, actorims to the 


&nality ef the perſons repreſented, 


dec Togala, De. 


Cortzs, was uſcd at firſt to ſig- 


uiſy any of thoſe pertons who wait- 
ed on the magiltrates |» provinces, 
as treaſurers, licutenants, ſ{ecre- 
tarics, and other interior officers. 
In the times et the Emperors, it 
Agnified thoſe who were of ine fa- 
mily or attendants of the Priace: 
hence we have Comes Cr/ifloriani 
tor counſellor of ſtate ; Comes 
Orlentis tor governor of the calt ; 


mainder, if occafion required, vn 


COM 


Comes Stabuli, for mrſter of e 
horſe ; and Comes Leygitionun H C: 
crarum, for almoner to the Prince te c 
wich many other ſimilar applics. de o 
tions of the word. isa 

CouMtT1a, was a legal aflemb! opc 
of the Roman people tor the pur, WW times 
poſes of electing magiſtrates, ena. hee 
ing laws, or confulting on the in. WW were 


portant affairs of the republic, Wilco; 
We meet with comitia conſularis, il 
pretoria, queſloria, triounitin, d. 
litia, for the election of conſul, 
priztors, &c. | 
The comitia were of three kind, 


the comitia curiata, centuriata, or all 
tributa. er he. 
The comitia curiatæ were ſo eil Wien! 
led becauſe the people gave their Wil them(; 
votes by curiæ or pariſhes ; in the son 
comitia centuriata, the pcaple voted 5 and to 
by centuries, and in the cenie and la 
tributa, they voted in tribes. Se: 1 
curiæ, centuriæ, and tribe. = Co) 
The power of calling theſe al by the 
ſemblies was at firs veſted in the nuary, 
kings, but after the democracy wa Nour © 
ettabliſhed, that privilege was g. ſtitutec 
ven to the chief magiſtrates, and who h 
ſometimes to the port ifices. know | 
No ſet time was appointed for fered | 
the camitia, but they were helds mande 
buſineſs required; but the cri The 1 
were generally elected at the end0) human 
July, or beginning of Auguſt, 4. young 
ter tlie year of the city 60r. But 7 
Originally the curiæ gave tie ſhips cc 
votes man by man, <%vva oct, bil Py head 
atterwards by fabellæ, tablet, dt lay Se; 
ichets. der. 
For the place where the cn Co 


man g. 
teaſt of 
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vere held. Sce Comittiun. 

CounrTiales Dies, were den 
amoneſt the Romans on which the 
coMilia or meetings of the peop!s 
were held. "Theſe days were mari 
od in the calendar witha C. When 
tic aſſembly of the people did rot 
continue the whole day, the 1e. 


employed in the adminiſtration d 
jule: 


CON 


zallice by the prætor. Sce Day. 


the 
v /@ " CoMITLIUM was the place where 
Dee the comitia were heid, It was one 
lic, de of the forum romanum. This 
was a large hall, for a long time 
nb open at top, but covered in the 
Pur. times of the ſecond Punic war.— 
nad The cerſuli and tribunes however, 
in. were not elected here, but in the 


campus a tius. : 
Companits, Sce Collegium. 
CouPERENDINE Dies, in the 
Reman courts were days of adjourn- 
nent, when perſons that had been 
Iſued, might give bail. The præ- 
tor allowed time for the parties, af- 


% 
ter hearing both ſides, to inſorm 
e cemſelves more fully, or clear 
le themſelves. This adjournment 
\ the was only granted to Roman citizens, 
oted and to ſummon a foreigner at Rome; 
TY and laſted twenty days, according 
der to Macrobius. 
CometTALIA, were feaſts kept 
6 af. by the Romans on the 12th of Ja- 
the nuary, and 6th of March, in ho- 
1 nour of the Lares. They were in- 
. ſtituted by Targuimus Superbus, 
* who having conſulted the oracle to 
know what ſacrifices ſhould be of 
1 fered on the occaſion, was com- 
14s manded to offer heads to the Lares. 
wb The Romans therefore ſacrificing 
000 humanity to ſuperſtition offered up 
dl. young children to thele deities. 
But Junius Brutus made their god- 
heir ſhips content themſelves with POP - 
bit py heads and men of ſtraw. Some 
;, 0f lay Servius Tullius was the ſoun- 
der, 
mills CoMpPiTALIT11 Ludi, were Ro- 
man games celebrated during the 
Jay teat of Compitalia. 
| the CONCHA, XV Was a Grecian 
opl mealure of capacity, equal to five 
art» a {caria, or 1-24th of a pint, 
{hen 175 11-24ths decimal parts of an 
| po! nm, See Meaſure. 
ie ConcLamatio, the general 
C7 outcry made by the Romans before 
er dead, for eight days together, 
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at certain intervals of time. This 
was done either to recall the de- 


parted ſoul, or to awaken it, ſup- 


poſing it to be aſleeꝑ, or its powers 
ſuſpended by a fit. If all this hi- 
deous howling had no eſtect, the 
deceaſed was given up as loſt, and 


was ſaid to be conclamatus. Hence 


conclamatum eft is proverbially uſed 
to expreſs a hopeleſs condition, — 
See Funeral. 

CoxcuBixz amongſt the Jeu, 
Creeks, and een, often ſigui- 
fies a legitimate but inferior wile, 
A concnvine amongſt the Jes was 
indeed upon a level wich the wite, 
and had ſometimęs the ſame appel- 
lation. Na difference ſ2ems to 
have been made between the ſous 
of a wife, and the ſons of a con- 
cubine, The Creed, generally 
bought their concubines, or took 
them captive in war. The wives, 
therefore, on account of dowry and 
parentage, had the pre-eminence. 
Amongſt the Romans inheritance 


deſcended to the children of con- 


cubines. Wives, in ſhort, were 
married for ſtrengthening family 
intereſts, and concubines were ta- 
ken to anſwer the real purpoſes of 
matrimony, 

Caxcu$510 mern, the claſli- 
ing of armour practiſed by the Na- 
man ſoldiers at che firſt encounter, 
It attended the borritus, or gene- 
ral ſhout of the army, and was cal- 
culated to fill their enemies with 
terror, and throw them into a panic. 
See Barritue. 

CoxpEuNATTox, amongſt the 
Romans was thus ſignified. The 
Jury withdrew and threw their ta- 
blets, containing their ſentiments 
of the culprit, into uras or boxes. 
The accuſed perſon in the mean 
time was proſtrated aut their feet, 
to move compaſhon. The tablets 
were taken out and numbered; 
and when the prætor knew the ma- 
jority, he pronounced accordingly 
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wvidetur fecifſe ; or non jure videtur 
feciſſe, as the priſoner was found 
guilty or not guilty. 
CONFARREATIO, at Rome, Was 
a method of contracting marriage, 
in which ſolemn ſacrifices were ot- 
fcred with burnt cakes. 'The chief 
part of the ceremony was the bride 
and bridegroom's eating together 
a wheaten cake, A divorce alter 
this had been. performed was called 
di farreatio. The ceremony of 
conferrratio containing many trou - 
bleſome ritcs and oblervances, was 
at laſt laid totally aſide. Sec Mas- 
ri age. 
CONFECTOR, a kind of Gladia- 


tor amongſt the Ryras hired to 


fight againſt the wild beaſts, ano- 
ther name for Beiarius. See 
Beſtiarii. 

Some think the con/eFor was a 
perſon hired to deſtroy ſuch beaſts 
as grew too wild forthe purpole of 
exhibiting to the people ; and that 
he was not, paid for fighting as a 
Gladiator, but rather as a butcher 
or deſtroyer. 


ConcTaRiuUM, was a donative 


or largels of wine or oil given by 
the Roman Emperors to the people. 
Sometimes they diſtributed money, 
or corn, under the ſame name.— 
This diſtribution was called con- 
giamum from the congius, in which 
it was meaſured out. See Congius. 

Concivs, a Raman liquid men- 
ſure, containing fix ſextarii. It 
was the eighth part of the amphora, 
or the fourth af the urna, and e- 
qual to about ſeven pints Engliſh, 
See Meaſure. 

CoxntlSTERIUM, Was a place in 
the Grecian Gymnaſia, where duit 
was kept for the wreſtlers, who 
uſed to throw 1t upon cach other, 
that they might take better hold of 
the anointed bodies of their anta- 
goniſts. See Gymnaſia, 

- CorJuRATIO, was a method of 
en.1jt19g men amongſt the Romans, 
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which took place only on greatany 
ſudden emergencies. That y 
time might be Joft, the ſoldien 
were excuſed from the uſual for 
malities. The general only wen 
to the Capital and erected a ry 
ſtandard for the foot, and a blue 
one for the horſe, pronouncin 
theſe words, “let thoſe who lay 
the ſafety of the republic, mak: 
haſte. and follow me.” 
ConQuis1TORES, Roman im. 
preſs maiters who were upon ſom: 
urgent occaſions, commithoned u 
go about and compel men to the 
ſervice of the ſtate, See Sollen 
ConsEcRATiOnN. For the ee. 
remony of the cor.ſecration of the 
Roman Emperors. See Apotherſe 
The confecration of the Po 
maximus amongſt the Romans wi 
performed by letting him down i 
to a hole, in his prieſtly veſtment, 
and letting the blood of a vittin 
flow down upon him through? 
bored plank. With this blood he 
rubbed his eyes, noſe, ears ar! 
tongue, and came out fully qual. 
hed for the holy functions of i; 
office. The ceremony. conchucet 
with great feſtivity, for the'pricl 
amongſt the Romans were notoriout 
for their taſte in good cating 200 
drinking. 5 
Conlecration of perſons and 
things to the Lord was uſual :. 
mongſt the Tewws, and being 6 
frequently met with in the holy 
ſcriptures requires no particu/a 
mention here, Conſult. Exod, xi. 
2. 12. 15. Numb. i. 9.—xiii. 12. 
Joſhua ix. 17. Ezra viii. 20 ant 
11. 58. Sam. 1. 2. Lev. xxvil. 28. 20. 
. Consvalia, were feaſts ja. 
tuted by Romulus when he ſtole the 


Sabine virgins, They were heldin 


memory of an altar which he 
ſaid to have found below the fur 
face of the earth. This altar w 
never uncovered till the feaſt, which 
was celebrated with _— in 
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honour of Neptune, when 2 mule 
was ſacrificed. Authors difter with 
reſpect to the time when the tealt 
vas oblerved, ſome ſix it to the 
13th, others to the 18th, and 0- 
thers again to the 21ſt of Auguſt. 
Horſes, duripg the celebration, 
were exempt from labour, and led 


throveh the ſtreets in ſplendid 
capariſons. 
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im. ſtrate in the roman commonwealth, 


ſome There were two in number chy{en 
ed to 2nnually in the campus martius by 
0 the he people, in the comitia centu- 


riata. See comitia. 

Their office began upon the ex- 
palſion of the Targquins, in the year 
of the city 244. They were called 
eenſuls, a conſulendo. Their power 
was regal for the year. They aſ- 
ſembled and diſmiſſed the ſenate at 
pleaſure, and were inveſted in time 
of war with the chief command 
over citizens and aflociates ; but 
their authority was ſomewhat 1m - 
raircd by the election of Tribune, 
of the people. The honour of the 
conſulſhip was at firſt confined to 
the nobility only; but, in the 
rear 387 the people obtained that 
one of the conjul; ſhould be choſen 
ſrom amongtt them, and {ſometimes 
doth were of their order. 

The qualifications for this office 
were theſe, the candidates were to 
be 42 years of age: were to have 
gone through the other oftices of 
quæſtor, ædile, and prætor; and 
vere to appear perſonally at the 
election. But theſe qualifications 
in the relaxed ſtate of the common 
realth were often diſpenſed with. 
From the vear of Rome 244, to 
the year 1294. the years were 
reckoned by the conſulfvips. 

The chief badges of their autho- 
ty were the prætexta, afterwards 
changed for the tega pidia, or fal- 
ata, the /iFors and the ſaſces and 
3 which they carried before 
tem, 
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Consul, was the chief magi- - 
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The authority of the conſuls was 
equal, excepting that the Valerian 
law gave precedency to the older, 
and the Julian law to him who 
had the greater number of chil- 
dren. See Children, 

In the times of the Emperors 
the cenſulſtib was nothing but a 
name, and under 7uftinian was to- 
tally laid aſide. | x 

In the times of tumult and pub- 
lic danger, the Senate uſed formal- 
ly to require the canſuli to take care 
that the commonwealth received 
no harm. 

Cox nN is a word which ſigni- 
ſies a gift, offering or preſent made 
to God or his temple. Jeſis Chriſt 
reproaches the Jerrs with their 
cruelty to their parents in excuſing 
themſelves from giving to them 
any part of their ſubſtance, by te) - 
ling them“ may what you aſk of 
me be cerban; or © may all that l 
am able to give you be corban,” 
and devoted to God ſo that neither 
you, nor I, may be able to uſe it; 
or „I ſwear to you by celan, or 
the gilt which is made to God, 
that I will not aftiſt you:“ Thus 
may we explain Mark vii. 11. 
The Jews indeed had a tradition 
concerning the www of prolil ition 
or interdift, to this purpoſe, 
« That if a man raſhly vowed not 
to do ſuch a thing for another, he 
was bound by his vow, though 
contrary tothe laws of God. Thus 
if a ſon outof raſhneis or covetouſ- 
nels, vowed that whatever part of 
his ſubſtance his parents might 
ſtand in need of, ſhould be as a 
gift to God, 1. e. Corvan, the ſon, 
leſt he ſhould become guilty of a 
violation of his vow, might refuſe 
to ſuccour the indigence of his 
parents.“ Thus did they“ make 
the commandment of God of no 
elfect through their tradition.“ 
Mark xv. 6. This obſervation fur- 
ther explains Mark vil. 11, 

It 
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It was very uſual amongſt the 
Jeaus to ſwear by corban, or the 
giſt upon the altar, for which they 
are reprimanded by our Sawicur, 
Matth. xx111. 18. 

Cor ban allo ſignifies the treaſury 
of the temple where the offerings 
Which were received in money 
were depoſited by the Jeu 
prieſts : Matth. xxvii. 6, What- 
ever had been legally conſecrated 
and laid up in this treaſury, could 


never afterwards be applied to pro- 


fane uſes. | 

CorDax was a merry dance, full 
of ridiculous geſtures and extrava- 
want poſtures, not unlike our 
country danccs. 

CoRIcEuM, a part of the an- 
cicnt Greek palefire or gymnaſza, 
where the women put off their 
cloaths ; or rather the undreſſing 
room for the wreſtlers, 

CoxtNTHIAN Braſs, a compo- 
fition of various metals found at 
Corinth after that city was reduced 
to aſhes. It conſiſted of gold, ſilver, 
braſs &c. which wereall melted into 
one maſs during the conflagration. 
It was a mixture made by chance 
which art could never imitate, and 
was greatly eſteemed in the follow- 
ing ages. Pliny ſays there were three 
ſorts of Corinthian Braſs, viz. the 
red, the white, and that which 
had the colour of money according 
to the different proportions of gold, 
ſilver and copper. 

CorNniCeN was that perſon who 
in the Roman armies played upon 
the cormu. See Cornu. 

CorNICULARIUS was an officer 
in the Roman army, who aſſiſted 
the military tribune as Lieutenant, 
went the rounds inſtcad of the 2r1- 
bune, and viſited the watch. In giv- 
ing orders to the ſoldiers, he made 
uſe of a little horn; hence the name. 
Cornicularius is alſo'the name of an 
officer that ſtood at the corner of 
the bar, where juſtice was admi- 
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niſtered, to hinder the people ſron 
diſturbing the magiſtrate. 

Corxnu, a military inſtrument 
of muſic amongſt the Romans, It 
was bent almoſt round, and owg 
its name to the horns of bealk, 
which in rude ages were applied 
to the ſame ule, 

When the cornu ſounded alone, 
the Enſigns were to march alone 
without the ſoldiers. The carne 
and buccina ſounded the charge and 
retreat, and the cornu and trumpet 
ſounded during the action. See 
Buccina. 

Coax u in the Roman art of war 
was a diviſion of the /c or auxili. 
aries, much like the alæ. See 
Alex. 

Coron or Chomer, was a Jewiſh 
meaſure of capacity for liquid 
things and dry, as a dry meaſureit 
contained 32 pecks, 1 piut, 18 folid 
inches, and 96g decimal parts; and 
as a liquid meaſure it held 75 gal. 
lons, 5 pints, 7 inches, and 25 
decimal parts. Sce Meaſure. 

Corona, a crown or cap cf 
ſtate, worn as a badge of regal 
dignity, or a mark of honorary 
diſtinction. The crown was ori- 
ginally a religious rather than a 
civil ornament, and as Kings were 
in early ages prieſts as well a 
princes, hence came their right to 
the crown, and modern Kings are 
entitled to it rather in their cccle- 
ſiaſtical than temporal capacity. 
The Fewifh high-pricſt wore 2 
crown upon his mitre with this in- 

ſcription © holinels to the Lord.” 
New-married mcn and women 
wore crowns upon their wedding 
day amongſt the Fervs. The crows 
originally was no more than a ban- 
delet or head-band tied behind, 
but in proceſs of time it was im- 
proved to two bandelets, then by 
degrees they added to it branches 
of trees, &c, a 
The conquerors in the public 
games 
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vames of Greece were honoured 
wich crowns. In the Olympic games 
the cy9wrns were of wild-olive; in 
the Pythian of laurel; in the I- 
mian Of pine, and in the Nema an 
of ſmallage. 

It was cuſtomary both amongſt 
the Greeks and Romans, in public 
fealtings and rejoicings, to crown 
themſelves with ivy, roſes, parſley, 
Ke. This cuſtom at laſt was laid 
zfide, and little woollen bands 
were ticd round the head at all 
merry meetings. 

Croxns were preſented to the 
valiant, and ſuch as remarkably 
diſtinguiſned themſelves in battle, 
both by the Greezs and Romans, 
The crowns that were beſtowed up- 
on military merit amongſt the Ro- 
nan were theſe, the corona civica, 
rbFdienalis, muralts, navalis, val- 
laris, evalis and triumphalis. 

The corona civice was of the 
green branches of oak, and given 
to him who had ſaved the life of 
a citizen in battle. 

The corona obſrdionalis was given 
to him who had forced the enemy 
to raile the ſiege, and was made of 
era!s growing upon the ſpot. 

The c:rona muralis, conſiſted of 
gold indented all around, with the 
worm of battlements, and was be- 
towed upon him who had firſt ſcaled 
the wall of a beſieged place, and 
Haged a ſtandard there. 

The corona vallaris, which was 
\zewile called caſlrenſis, was given 
to him who firlt torced the enemies 
entrenchments. It wo: acircle of 
gold with paliſades, like rays, a- 
bout it. | 

The corona navalis, was given 
to him who firſt boarded the enc- 
mies ſhips. It was acircle of gold 
repreſenting the beaks of ihips, and 
for that reaſon called ſomerimes 
roſtralis. 

The corona triumphalis, was firſt 
of laurel, afterwards of gold, It 
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was given by the city to be worn 
by the general on the day of tri- 
umph, See Triumph. 

The corona ovalis was of myrtle 
and given to the generals who were 
entitled to the leſſer kind of tri- 
umph called cwvaiion, Sce Owa- 
ton. 

To theſe we might add the laurel 
crowns given by the Greeks to the 
athlete, and by the Romans to thole 
who had negociated a peace. 

The crown of Gramen, ſuch as 
was given to the brave Cedltius, 
who fought under Regulus, was in 
thoſe happier days of Rome a 
greater encouragement to ſerve 
their country, than the hopes of 
more ſubſtantial rewards. 

Corvus Exeter, was an en- 
gine which the Romans made a ſuc- 
ceſsful uſe cf in their wars in Sicily: 
for by means ot the demoliſhing 
crow they obtained a victory over 
the Carihaginiens in a naval en- 
gagement, at a time when the ene- 
my they had to cope with was well 
ſkilled in naval affairs and the 2. 
mans rude and ignorant. Polybius 
deſcribes it as a Moveable gallery 
which they could raiſe or deprets 
at pleaſure, and with the afiiftance 
af which they could more eaſily 
board the enemies ſhips. 

CoRYBANTES were priefts of the 
Goddeis Cee, famous for dancines 

G ; 8 
up and down, tofling their heads in 
a frantie manner, and ajjuning the 
attitudes of mad- men. Their fir 
reſidence was mount Ia near Tray, 
from hence they removed to Crete, 
and inhabited a mountain which 


they called I alſo. cre they 


rendered ſingular ſervice to Jupiter, 
by beating their drums, tinkling 
their cymbals and making ſuch an 
horeid uproar, that old Saturn, 
who had determined to breakfaft 
upon his ſon, could not hear his 
cries, and conſequently ſought for 
him in yain, 
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Cox rA were ſeaſts ob 
ſerved in honour of the Cœrybeutes, 
to preſerve the memory of their 
ſervices performed to Jupiter in 
ſaving him from the old cannibal 
Saturn, his father. | 

CORYCOMACHIA, was an CXCr- 
ciſe amongſt the ancicnts pertorm- 
ed with a ball ſuſpended from the 
ceiling by a ſtring. The ball was 
forcibly puſhed forward, and at its 
return either caught in the hands, 
oc ſuffered to ſving againſt the 
breaſt. | 

Corus was the leader of 
the Grecian chorus, who ipoke for 
all the reſt, whenever the chorus 
took part in the action as a perſon 
of the drama. Hence corypharus is 
uled to ſignify the chict, or the 
principal of any company what - 
loever. The word is derived from 
xcoupn the top of the head. | 

_ *CoTHUuRNus was a high ſhoe 
which the Roman ladies wor? to 
make them appear taller, Ir was 
uſed alſo by the tragedrians with 
the ſame intention, that they might 
the better reprelent heroes. Sce 
Puſtin. 

Con rABus, a paſtime invented 
by the Si ciliaus, and by them com- 
municated to other parts of Grerce, 
eſpecially Athens, It was practiied 
at entertainmente, thus: a piece 
of wood was erected, and annther 
placed over the top at right angles, 
on the cxtremities of which were 
hung two diſhes in the manner of 
ſcales. Beneath cach diſh was 
placed a veſſel of water, in which 
was placed a brazen ſtatue, called 
Mg. They who played at Cat- 
tabnus ſtood at ſome diſtance, hold- 
ing a cup of water or wine, which 
they endeavoured to throw into one 
of the aiſhes, that the diſh by that 
weight might deſcend and. ſtrike 
againſt the head ol the ſtatue under 
it. The perſon who threw lo as 
to ipill the leaſt water, and firike 
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the diſh with the greateſt fog 
againk the ſtatue, was pronounced 
victorious, and ſuppoled to reig 
in the affections ot his millre{;,.. 
The found made by throwing the 
liquor was called rag, and the 
liquor n The prizes © 
this occaſion were kiſles, tweet. 
meats, Ke. Sometimes a late 
vellel with vials ſwimming in n, 
was made uſe of for this diverhon; 
and ſometimes dice were projectel 
into the cups, We meet with 
another cattabus, which was only; 
contention who could longeſt rest 
the power of fleep. The vida 
was rewarded with a cake made of 
honey, or ſeſame, or wheat, 
COTYLE xc, was a Gream 
eaſure, containing 1-Sch of 
pint, and 535 3-Sths decimal parts 
of an inch Engliſh. See Meaſure. 
CoTYTTIA, a feſtival in honour 
of Cotytto the Goddeſs of Wan- 
tonneſs kept with every kind > 
debauchery, and nnnatural obſce. 
nity, which modeſty forbids me to 
deſcribe. 
Coucu. Sce Beds. 
CovExAaNnTs were anciently con. 
ſirmed by eating and drinking bo- 
gether, and chieily by teaſting on 
a ſacrifice, In this manner 4. 
melech the Pliliſtine conarmed the 
covenant with Jaac; and Jac 
with his father Laban. Gen. xxvl. 
26-31. and Ger. xxxi. 44, 45) 
46-54. Sometimes they divided 
the parts of the victun, and paſſed 
between them, by which act the 
partics ſignified their reſolution & 
tulliliing all the terms of the en- 
gagement, on pain of being di- 
vided or cut aſunder, as the {a- 
crifice had been, if they ſhould 
violate the covenant. Gem. xv. 9, 
10—17, 18. Fer. xxxiv. 18.— 
Hence the Ielrea word chara!, 
which properly ſignifies & did, 
is applied ailuſively in ſcripture 0 
the making a covenant. 1 
When 
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When the law of Mo/es was eſta- 
bliſhed, the people feaſted (in their 
peace-offerings) on a part of the 
lacrifice, in token of their recon- 
eiliation with God. Deut. xii. 
6, 7, Thus in the Lord's Supper 
we renew our covenant with God, 
being at his table feaſted with the 
bread and wine, as repreſentatives 
of Chriſt's body and blood, which 
he offered for us on the croſs. See 
Leagues. | 

Courses of prieſts. See Prief, 
CourrT is often uſed to ſignify 
the entrance of the 7Zewi/h temple. 
'The great courts belonging to the 
temple of Jeruſalem were three. 
The firſt was the court of the Gen- 
tiles, ſo called becauſe the Gen- 
tiles were not allowed to go further. 
In this court they allowed ſheep 
and oxen and doves to be ſold for 
oferings, and the tables of money 
changers to ſtand, which our Lord 
overthrew. Jahn ii. 14. Matth. 
Nui. 12. Theſe money changers 
changed other money into half 
ſhekels, for the offerings enjoined, 
Exod. xxX.15. and returned money 
for thoſe that lived remote. The 
ſecond was the court of Mrael, be- 
cauſe the [/raelites, if purified, had 
a right to be admitted. The third 
was the court of the prieſts, where 
the altar of burnt offering ſtood, 
and where the prieſts and Lewites 
performed their miniſtry, See 
Temple, | 

CrxepiToR, See Debtor. 
CrePiDA, a ſhoe without an 
heel, conſiſting of three ſoles ſewed 
together. The crepidæ were ſome- 
thing like our ſlippers, and were 
worn by philoſophers and ſuch as 
lived. in auſterity and retirement 
from the world. They are ſup- 
poled to derive their name @ cre- 
fitu, becauſe they made a ſmall 
noiſe in walking. Some ſuppoſe 
tney have their name from xgnxig, 
a kind of ſhoe worn by the Gre- 
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Crxtra chalk. The Traian 
uſed to mark the fortunate days 
with chalk, and the unfortunate 
with charcoal, to this cuſtom the 
poets frequently allude, See Hor. 
Car. Lib. 1, 36. 10. Sat. L. 2. 
S. 3. 346. and Perſius Sat. 5. 108. 

The Romans marked with chalk 
the feet of the ſlaves who. were 
brought to market for ſale. The 
gowns of candidates were not of a 
natural white, but were whitened 
with chalk ; hence Per/ius's phraſe 
Cretata Ambitio, 

Crimes, the tranſgreſſions of 
laws. They are of a public or 
private nature; public crimes af- 
fect the ſtate ; private crimes affect 
individuals. In public crimes any 
man might proſecute the offenders; 
in private crimes none but the in- 
jured party, or ſome of his relati- 
ons. This doctrine holds good 
with reſpect to both Greeks and 


Romans. The crimes of a public- 


nature being what we are more im- 


mediately concerned to take no- 


tice of in the proſecution of this 
work, I have here ſet down ſome 
of the principal of this claſs which 
amongſt the Greets were murther, 
malicious wounds, firing the city, 
poiſon, conſpiracy againſt one's 


life, ſacrilege, impiety, treaſon, 


fornication, adultery, celibacy, 
refuſing to ſerve in the wars, de- 
ſertion of the army or one's poſt, 


cowardice, barretry, bribery, dig- 


ging a mine without notice, &c. 
Ihe principal crimes of a public 
nature amongſt the Romans, were 


the crimina majeſtatis, peculatus, 


ambitus, repetundarum and vis pubs 


lica—the crimina inter ſicarios, ves. 


neficti, parricidii, falſi, adulterii, 


plagii.— Theſe were a derogation 
from the honour and majeſty of the 
common wealth; embezzling pub- 
lic or conſecrated money z bribery 
at elections; extortirig contri buti- 
ons from the allies; receiving mo- 
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ney in judgment; uſing violent 
compulſion to a member of the 
common wealth ; killing a perſon 
with a weapon; effecting a man's 
death with poiſon ; laying violent 
hands on parents; forgery of wills, 
and counterfeiting the public com; 
adultery ; buying, binding, or con- 
cealing another perſon's ſervant, 
without his maſter's knowledge, 

CrisTa, a creſt, was an orna- 


ment on the top of the helmet. It 


was invented by the Cariant, and 
in general uſe amongſt the Greets 
and Romans. The creits were for 
the moſt part of feathers or horſe- 
hair, dyed of various colours to 
excite admiration in their friends 
and terror in their enemies. Thoſe 
of the officers were very ſplendid, 
being worked in gold or filver, and 
reaching quite acroſs the helmet 
by way of diſtinction. The creſt 
of Pyrrhus we are told was made of 
two goat's horns. Some will have 
the @a amongſt the Greeks to 
have differed from the Acgo;, 
the firſt ſtenifying the cone to 
which the creſt was fixed, and the 
fecond the plume itſelf. Common 
ſoldiers wore {mall creſts only. 

CriTHOMANCY, a kind of di- 
vination in which conjectures were 
formed by conſidering the paſte of 
which the cakes were made, which 
they uſed in ſacrifice, and by tak- 
ing notice of the meal ſtrewed over 
the victims, before they were 
killed. 

CROTALUM was a ſort of caftag- 
netta or muſical inſtrument uſed by 
the prieſts of Cybe/e: The crotalum 
conſiſted of two {mall brafs plates, 
which were ſhaken in the hand, 
ard made a noiſe by ſtriking a- 
gainſt each other. It was ſome- 
what different from the fiſtrum,— 
dee Siri. 

The ſound of the crota/um was 
ſomething like the noiſe which a 
ſtork makes with its bill, from 


CRU 


whence the ſtork has the epithet 
crotaliſtria given it. 

Cross. See Crux. 

Cow. See Corona. 

CruMaTa and crupezia were 
caſtagnettas the former of which 
were made of bones or ſhells, and 
nr ng upon with the fingers ; the 
atter were played upon by the 
feet, as the name imports being 
derived from xpzey to ſtrike and 
Tea the ſole of the foot. 

CRUPELLAR1!, a name given 
to certain Gladiators who fought iu 
heavy armour. Sce Gladiator. 

Cx ux, a croſs or gibbet whereon 
the Romans hanged their ſlaves and 
malefactors. This puniſhment of 
crucifixion was in alramodeh the 
Perſians, Ao yptians, Greeks, and 
Romans; but ſeldom or never a- 
mongſt the Zezvs, Hence we may 
obſerve the providence of God in 
ordering .it ſo that Chriſt ſhould 
ſuffer uuder a Roman governor, 
otherwiſe he had not been cruci- 
fied according to the prophecies; 
for crucifixion was a kind of death 
fearce ever inflicted upon any by 
the Jews. The criminals were 
either tied to the croſs with ropes, 
or faſtened with cords, or fixed 
with nails. Scourging generally 
preceded crucifixion, after which 
they were hung up alive. Some- 
times the malefactor was hung 
upon the eroſs in an erect poſture, 
fometimes with His head down- 
wards, The pain of crucifixion 
was ſo great, that the Romans in 
their language called the moſt vio- 
lent tortures cruciatus, or ſuffering 
the croſs, It may not be improper 
here to obſerve that a titulus, or 
Jabel, ſignifying the crime of the 
ſufferer, was generally placed over 
his head : Thus we find an inſcrip- 
tion was put over the head of our 
Saviour on the croſs, The croſies 
diftered in ſhape very much. Con- 
ſult Pearſon on the Creed. 

Cariris, 


-TUL 


CrxyyT1a, the ambuſcade; a 
horrid and inhuman expedient a- 
dopted by the Spartans, for reduc- 
ing the number of their ſlaves. 
The practice was to pick out the 
{touteit of their young men, arm 
them with daggers, and ſend them 
to deſtroy the unhappy ſlaves, ei- 
ther by ſurpriſing them in the 
night, or falling upon them when 
at work in the day; without aſ- 
figning a cauſe, or alledging a 
crime againſt them. Sce Slaves, 
Helats. 

CrvysTALLOMANCY, a method 
of divination performed by a mir- 
ror or enchanted glafs, in which 
future events were ſaid to be repre- 
ſented or ſignified by certain marks 
and figures. It was in uſe princt- 
pally amongſt the Greeks. | 

CusiT in the menſuration of 
the ancients, is the diſtance from 
the elbow to the end of the middle 
finger; this is the ancient cubit. 
'The ſacred cubit was a full yard, 
According to ſome writers there 
were three ſorts of cubits ; the great 
one which was nine feer long, the 
middle which was two feet ten 
inches, and the ſmall one which 
was about ten inches and an halt. 

Dr. Arbuthnot makes the Roman 


cubit one foot 5,406 inches, and 


the cubit of the ſcriptures one foot 
9,888 inches. See Meaſure. 

CucuLLus was a cowl, hood, 
or cap, worn by the Romans, It 
was ſewed to the penulæ like the 
cape of a great coat, but worn 
with the lacernæ as a diſtinct and 
ſeperate article of dreſs. See Pe- 
ule and Lacerna. 

CuLciTR were a kind of ticks 
or quilts laid upon the Roman beds 
or couches, on which they reclined 
at entertainments, theſe culcitra- 
were ſtuffed with feathers, tow, 


hay, &c. See Beds. 


CuLevs was a puniſhment in- 
flicted upon Parricides by the Ro- 


CUP 


mant. — The perſons convicted of 
this unnatural crime were hood- 
winked, whipped with rods, ſewed 
up in a ſack called culeus, and then 
thrown into the ſea, or, in inland 
countries, into the neareſt lake or 
river. An addition was made to 
the puniſhment in the later times 
of the common wealth ; by putting 
a ſerpent into the ſack with the 
malefactor. An ape, a dog, and 
a cock were afterwards added to 
heighten the horrors of this ſevere 
execution, This puniſhment was 
called prejedis in fluentem. See 
Puniſhment and Parricide. 

CUuLEUsS was allo a Roman mea- 
ſure of capacity for things liquid. 
It contained 20 amphore, or 45 
urne, equal to about 143 gallons 
3 pints Engliſh wine meaſure, or 
11,095 ſolid inches. The caleus 
was the largeſt meaſure which the 
Romans had, hence culeria waſa 
fignifies veſlels of the largeſt ſize. 
See Meaſure. 88 

CulTRARII, inferior officers 
amongſt the Romans, whoſe buſineſs 
it was to ſlay the victim at ſacri- 
fices, and perform the part of but- 
chers. See Sacrifice. 


Cuxkps, was a name given by 


the Romans to a company of infan- 
try when drawn up in the form of 
a wedge. They ſometimes aſſum- 
ed this form the better to force their 
way through the ranks of the ene- 
my. They likewiſe called the 
Cuneus, Caput Porci num. 

Cuneus, was alſo a name given to 
a ſeries of ſeats or benches in the 
Roman and Grecian theatres, be- 
cauſe they were like wedges, being 
narrower near the centre of the 
theatre and broader behind. 

Cuys amongſt the ancient Cre-4s 
were made of the horns of animals, 
which people of quality tipped 
with filver or gold. Afterwards 
cups were compoſed of wood cr 
carth. In proceſsof time they were 
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formed of filver and gold, or other 
coſtly materials, richly ornamented. 
Homer” s heroes ſeem to have drank 
each out of his own cup; and N 
rer is {aid to have been ſo large 
and weighty, that a young man 
could ſcarce carry it. The cups at 
all convivial meetings were crown - 
ed with garlands, and filled to the 
brim; hence the expreſſions, gr@eav 


. #palnpag, and vinum coronare. The 


Romans in the times of luxury bor. 
Towed the Grecian cuſtoms. See 
Drinking, Propinatio—Arbiter bi- 
bendi, Oc. 

CUuRETESs, a ſort of prieſts, in- 
Habitants of Crete, to whom Rhea 
committed the education of her 
Infant ſon, Jupiter. They were 
in fact prieſts of Cybele, and the 
ſame with the Corybantes, See 
Corybantes, 

Curia was à public edifice 
amongſt the Romans, where thoſe 
uſed to aſſemble who were entruſted 
with the care of public affairs. — 


The Curia was of two ſorts, 


Tacred and civil, The prieſts and 
religious orders met in the former 
for che regulation of rites and cere- 
monies belonging to the worſhip 
of the Gods; and in the latter, the 
Senate uſed to meet to deliberate 
and conſult about affairs of ſtate. 
It was eſſential to a Curia, that the 
Augurs conſecrated and ſanctiſied 
It like a temple, The moſt cele- 
brated Curiæ, were, Curia Haſtilia, 
built by Tullus Hoſiilius, Curia 
Pompeii, where the ſenate effected 
the death of Julius Ceſar, and 
Curia Auguſti the court of Auguſtus. 

Cuxlæ, were diviſions or por- 
tions of the Roman tribes, For 
Romulus divided the people into 
three tribes, and each tribe into ten 
curiæ or wards, ſomething ſimilar 
to our pariſhes, Each curia kept 
the ceremonies of their feaſts and 
Jacrifices in the temple or holy 
place appointed for them ; and the 


and the Curio Maximus, was the 


CUT 


prieſt of the curia was called Curio. 
Sce Curio, 
Cur1o was the prieſt of any 
curia, ward, or pariſh amongſt the 
Romans, He was choſen by his 
curia or pariſh, aſſembled for the 
purpoſe, His duty was to officiate 
at the ſacrifices of the curia, which 
were called Curionia, and to pro- 
vide for them, out of the money 
allowed him, by the people of his 
own diviſion, for that purpoſe. 
This Curio was ſubject to the 
Curio Maximus, whoſe authority 
extended over all the curiæ. The 
Curio Maximus was choſen by the 
aſſembly of all the Curiones, and 
confirmed by the Senate and people. 
His office was to ſuperintend the 
Curiones give directions concern- 
ing feſtivals, and ſettle the cere- 
monies of ſacrificing, &c. The 
Curiones, it appears, when ele&- 
ed by the Curia, were preſented 
to the Curio Maximus for confirma. 
tion; ſo that in fact the relation 
ſubſiſting between the Curtones 


ſame as that betwixt the clergy and 
biſhop of a dioceſe ; and probably 
the hint was taken from them when 
the plan of our eſtabliſhment was 
formed. 

Curse, properly ſignifies an 
imprecation, calling down miſ- 
chief upon, or wiſhing evil to any 
one: — But in tke old Teſtament 
the word curſe does not only ſig- 
nify an imprecation, but ſometimes 
implies a prophecy couched in the 
form of an imprecation, thus Noah 
curſed Canaan, Curſes amongſt 
the Jeaus were regarded in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, as what would 
not fail of being followed with 
ſuitable vengeance. The curſes 
of parents againſt their children 
were looked upon by the Greeks as 
fatally ominous; for the Furies 
were always ſuppoſed to be ready 
to execute the parents imprecations 

on 
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their offspring. When a city 
demoliſhed in war, it was cuſ- 
ary to pronounce direful curſes 
on the perſon who ſhould at- 
pt to rebuild it. This was the 
{on why Troy was never rebuilt; 
the curſes it was feared would 
e their effect. The curſes of 
ga at the deſtruction of Fericho 
re accompliſhed in Hiel the Be- 
lite, many ages after. What 
been ſaid of the Greeks on this 
ad, will apply to the Romans 
d. See Bleſſing, Devoting, Ex- 
ation, &c. 
CurUtLE chair, was a Nate chair 
ongſt the Reman, in which the 
at magiſtrates of Rome had a 


i to fit, and be carried. The 


giſtrates who had a right to uſe 
s chair were /Zdiles, prætors, cen- 
4 and conſuls, who were therefore 


ed cure magiſtrates. This 
ir was adorned with ivory, and 


WE. {ited to a fort of chariot, from 


ence it received its name. Se- 


Wor: who had paſſed through the 


ices above mentioned, were car- 
d to the Senate houſe in this 
air, It was uſed alſo by Gene- 
s in triumph, and by ſuch as 
nt to adminiſter juſtice, &c. See 
diles. 
Crarnus was a Roman liquid 
alure, containing half an Eng- 
pint, wine meaſure, See 
alure. 


Wir is frequently uſed to ſignify a 


3 
1 
A 
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all veſlel, of no certain dimen- 


. ns, with which they took their 


ne out of a larger veſſel, and 
ich they made uſe of as a glaſs 
drink out of. 

Cycle, is a term uſed in chro- 
, and is derived from the 
ek word xuxa@ a circle, It 
niſtes a Circle therefore or revolu- 


Wn of time, We underſtand the 


ne thing by a cycle as by a period, 
'y the latter term is generally ap- 
ed to a larger interval or more 
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ample round of time. Of eycles 
the following are of famous and 
frequent uſe, viz. the cycle of the 
ſun, the cycle of the moon, and the 
cycle of indifion. Theſe cycles 1 
ſhall endeavour to explain. 

The cycle of the Gn conſiſts of 
28 years, in which time all the 
varieties, and poſſible combinations 
of the Sunday, or dominical letters 
will have taken place, with reſpect 
to their ſucceſlive order, as pointing 
out common years and leap years: 
So that on the 29th year the cycle 
begins again, and the ſame days of 
the month return to the ſame 
days of the week, and the Sunday 
letters will have the ſame variations 
as in the former cycle ; except that 
upon every centeſimal year, which 
is not a leap year, the letters muſt 
be removed one place forward, to 
make them anſwer the years of the 
cycle, To find the year of the ſolar 
cycle, or cycle of the ſun, add 9 to 
the given year of our Lord, becauſe 
at the birth of Chriſt g years of this 
cycle had paſled, then divide the 
ſum by 28, the remainder will be 
the year of the cycle, and the 
quotient will ſhew how many 
cycles have revolved ſince that in 
which the chriſtian Ara commenc- 
ed. See Dominical letter. 

The cycle of the moon or [mar 
cycle, is a circle of 19 years, after 
the revolution of which, the new 
and full moons will return on the 
lame days of the months as in the 
tormer cycle, only they will hap- 
pen 1 hour, 20 minutes ſooner. But 
when a centefimal year falls in the 
cycle, according to the new ſtyle, 
the new and full moons will happen 
2 day later than otherwiſe they 
would. The number of years 
elapſed in this cycle is calied the 


prime, becauſe it points out the day 


of the new moon, rimum lung, 
and it is called the gelden number, 
as deſerving to be written in letters 

of 
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of geld. The birth of Chriſt hap- 
pened in the znd year of this cycle. 
Therefore to find the galden numbers 
or year of this cyc/z, add 1 to the 
year of our Lord, and divide by 
19, the quotient will ſhew the num- 
ber of cycles which have revolved 


fince that in which the Ara of 


Chriſt begun, and the remainder 
will point out the year of the 
cycle or gelden number. If nothing 
remains, it is the laſt year of the 
cycle ; and conſequently the golden 
number is 19. See golden number, 
Julian Period. | 

The cycle of indictivn, is a circle 
of 15 years. It is faid to have been 
inſtituted by Conſlantine, who, re- 
ducing the time which the Romans 
were to ſerve to 15 years, was 
obliged, every 15 years, indicere, 
7. e. to impoſe an extraordinary tax 
for the payment of thoſe who were 
diſcharged. This cycle commenced 
from the third year before _—_ 
To find the year of this cycle ; 
therefore add 3 to the given year of 
our Lord, and divideby 15 the re- 
mainder will be the year of the cycle, 
if nothing remains it is the 15th or 
Jaſt year of indiction. The quotient 
will ſhew how many cycles have 
revolved fince that in which the 
chriſtian Ara commenced. | 

Theſe three cycles multiplied 
into one another conſtitute the 
Julian Period, which conſiſts of 
7980 years ; for 28x19x15—7980, 
See Julian Period. 

CYMBAL, a muſical inſtrument 
in uſe amongſt the Jews, Greeks 
and Romans. The cymbals were 
round and conſiſted of two ſeveral 
parts, which they ſounded by 
itriking one againſt another, hence 
they are compared to the human 
lips. Ovid calls them genialla, be- 
cauſe they were frequently uſed at 
marriages. They were made of 
braſs, and were not unlike our ket- 
tle drams, What was the form of 
te Jew inſtrument Which we 
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tranſlate cyl al is uncertain, 

Cynics, a ſect of Philoſophy 
amongſt the Greeks, The name 
derived according to ſome fr, 
xuay a dog, from their currif, w, 
roſeneſs ; or according to othy 
from Cyno/arge, the place who 
their firſt lecture was given. Ty 
Cynics, at firſt, were reſpectableſ 
the purity of their morals, and tt 
auſterity of their lives. They we 
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cloathed only in a coarſe cloak, io 
chiefly upon fruits, drank natuw calle 
beverage, pure water, and lat wa 
down as a maxim “ that man u ad bee 
only made to be virtuous, that π]1 not 
tue led to happineſs, and that n. 
ineſs was in every one's po 
by a careful inſpection into himſeſ ed, 
All things, which were nei lences 
virtuous nor vicious, they reguu eic ale 
as indifferent; dreſs, therefore, ur trut! 
even decency of apparel they ute and 
deſpiſed : But, by fuch means, M ener 
ſtead of riſing into reputation, tle! 
became the objects of conteny; p all cl 
Antiſthenes was the chief of the, (caſure 
He was an Athenian, and had be suiſh 
a pupil of the divine Socrate:: Meat ane 
him he was perſuaded to the pn ough | 
tice of frugality, temperance a* of 1 
moderation; but thought hing r 
authoriſed, roundly to attack e I 
wherever he found it; and hi, le 
verity created him more enen neſs, a 
than friends. He permitted un 
beard to grow, and went about. 
ſtreets in a thread- bare coat, pte held t 
ing contentment in every fan mine 
and aſſerting that happineſs ent 
ſiſted only in the oodtfioaß, Jyme! 
one's own virtue. Diogent: u 
and proud” is another character e te 
this ſet, with whoſe name fel i and t 
are unacquainted. He le. 
aſide all external ornament, ies of 
wherever he could, and upon u 
ever he could find. He ſatin pv". lenſy 
lic places, declaiming againſt w "37 to! 
and the vicious, with pointed "i porn 
verity. He wore a tattered cy | term 
lived in a tub, and carried wi Pain 


Ern 


1 nothing but his ſtaff and his 


n. 
lofopl fillet; and was, truly, more mad- 
name en than philoſopher. g 
me fr Crruokisu, a puniſhment in- 
rib, Mad by che Greeks upon certain 
o 0:4. ninals, by fixing round tneir 
—_—_ FRF coltar of wood. Some ſay 
n. it had holes for the neck, hands 
table ct. i” ſeems to have been a 
rable pillory. 
ol die 8.8. was a ſect of 
ſoak, ilosophers amongſt the Greeks, 
nau, called becaule Ariſtippus of Cy- 
d l was their founder. Ariſtippus 
man ul been a diſciple of Socrates but 
that u not follow his inſtructions hav- 
hat ea natural inclination for pomp 
pont, d a taſte for pleaſure. He re- 
Aimee 4d, like his maſter Socrates, the 
nei ences as then taught, and held 
regni alone to be ſufficient to find 
fore, al ttruth and fix its bounds. Plea- 
une eand pain he aſſerted were the 
eans, on erions by which we were to be 
ion, u eerm ned, and theſe alone made 
ante y all cur paſſions, Vet permanent 
tte (calure he ſaid oaght to be diſ- 
had bern rguiſhed from that which is tran- 
a: eat and decaying : And that, al- 
he pr ough bodily pleaſure is the true 
ance ud of man, yet the ſoul ſhould 
Min ys preſide over corporeal appe- 
ick ie. The aſlemblage of all plea- 
d hi res, he faid, conſtituted true hap- 
enen ee, and the beſt way to obtain 
tied LP Was to enjoy the preſent mo- 
bout ents. The pleaſures of the body 
pre held to be preferable to thoſe of 
„ flatin e mind, but wiſhed to mix ſen- 
eſs en rent with ſenſation to refine his 
uſneß t oyments. He maintained that 
ne; fun was the greateſt evil, which 
racter ure teſtied by her abhorence of 
me oF; and that virtue is the ſource of 
e eure. Ariceris refined the doc- 
nt, ne es of Ariflippus, He preferred 
on era pleaſures, to thoſe which 
tin 1: ſenſual, and perſuaded his au- 
inſt m to ſeek for permanent happi- 
inted E and reject what was tranſient 
red coll d terminated in ſatiety, diſguſt 
ed wil pain,  Chearfulneſs he re- 
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garded as the great ſweetener of 
life, and conſidered it as a mark of 
a good heart and a well cultivated 
underſtanding. Theodorus was of 
this ſet. He attempted to give a 
phyſical explanation of the pagan 
myſtertes and divinities, for which 
he was branded with the odious 
name of atheiſt, He loved to 
raiſe doubts and multiply uncer- 
tainties, for which he was baniſhed 
from Cyrene and Athens as an infi- 
del. He was condemned by Pto- 
lomy at whoſe court he ſought an 
aſylum, and died by poiſon which 
was the puniſhment preſcribed by 
the laws for atheiſm. So danger- 
ous was it to ridicule eſtabliſhed 
ſuperſtitions, 

CyTHARaA, a muſical inſtru- 
ment among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, Concerning the figure and 
preciſe ſtructure of which, authors 
are not agreed. Some attribute 
to it the form of an half- moon, 
and others contend that it reſem- 
bled the Greek dete A. It was 
played upon with a pledtrum or 
quill like the lyre. See Lyre, 
Plearum. 

The cythara had but three ſtrings 
in its original ſtate, but they were 
by degrees increaſed to eight, nine, 
&c. till at laſt their number was 
twenty-four. The cthara is fre- 
quently confounded with the /yre, 
and indeed the difference was not 
very great. The ctharedus or 
muſictan that played upon the 
cythara, was diſtinguiſhed from 
other muſicians, by an embroi- 
dered cloak. 

Cryzicena, magnificent build- 
ings amongſt the Greeks intended 
for banquetting-houſes, much like 
the triclinia and c#nacula of the 
Romans, They always looked to 
the North, and opened into plea- 
ſant gardens. Their name is de- 
rived ſrom Cyziczs, a city abound- 
ing with magnificent buildings,. 


See Triclinia, Oe. 
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AcrvIIwere prieſts of Cybele, 
who were alſo called Day: 
14ai, becauſe ſhe was principally 
honoured on mount Id in Phryzia, 
and a mountain of the ſame name 
in Crete. They were called da&yl:, 
becauſe when Jnpiter was com- 
mitted to their care, they ſung to 
him a kind of verſes called day, 
to prevent Saturn from hearing his 
cries. Sophocles ſays they were 
named dachyli becauſe they were 
five in number, cqual to the num- 
ber of the fingers. They ſeem to 
have been the ſame with the Cory- 
bantes and Curetet, though ſome 
aſſert the contrary. See Cory- 
bantes, &c. 
DacTYLIOMANCY or dachlo- 
manch, a ſort of divination amongſt 
the Greeks and adopted by the Ro- 


mans, It was performed by a ring 


ſuſpended from a fine thread, over 
a round table, whoſe edge was mark- 
ed with the letters of the alphabet. 
As the ring, after its vibration 
ceaſed, happened to hang over 
certain letters, theſe joined toge- 
ther gave the anſwer, 

We read alſo of another kind of 
divination by enchanted rings, 
ſuch as Gyges had, which, when he 
turncd it to the palm of his hand, 
rendered him inviſible. 

Davpvucai, prieſts of Ceres, who 
at the feaſts and ſacriſices of that 
Goddeſs, ran about the temple 
with lighted torches, delivering 
them from hand to hand, till the 
ſame torches had paſſed through the 
whole company ; this they did in 
memory of Ceres, who is ſaid to 
have lighted a torch at the fire of 
mount tua to ſearch for her 


daughter Prefergine, The word 
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daduchus ſigniſies a torch-cartig [ 
The daduchi were aſſiſtants ty t flood 
hierophantes at the great Elaaſis tit o 
myſteries. See Hierophanter. Plat 
Devar a, two fellivals in ee 
tia, One was obſerved by th Ever 
Plateans at Alalcomenus, the large! Aus 7: 
grove in that country. Her gaer, 
when aſſembled, they expose t nd! 
che air pieces of boiled "y * KS 
obſerving. on what trees the m bid 
alighted, that came to feed u ls 
them, they cut them down af of fac 
formed them into ftatues ci 
Dedala. | Aas, 
The other ſolemnity wa { pe! 
more remarkable, and far mu Rn, 
frequented, being performed bill *"**' 
once in ſixty years. Not ol uon o 
Platza and the cities of H 22 
but other cities alſo attended. h Nm 
altar of ſquare pieces of timber i © en 
built upon mount Cithæron, wi 7 
ther a ſtatue dreſſed out like a 1 2 
man was preceded by a female, oi ne 
tired like a bride-maid, and fi W 
lowed by a long train of Be ".:*** 
in ſolemn proceſſion, Upon d e 
arrival each city, and every nil © © 
of fortune offered a bull to Jh Ve, 
and an ox or an heifer to Juv _ 
the poorer people providing fie — 90 
Theſe with various combuſtible Tos 
wine and incenſe, were laid upd Dz 
the altar, and twelve ſtatues cally pe 
Dedala were thrown into the (an With a 
common heap; then the ue ; = 
was ſet on fire and not extingui rulfion 
ed till the fabric, of which the dl 3 
made a part, was totally conſumes : 6 def 
No good account has been nf,“ 
of the origin and reaſon of ty mu 
feſtivals. | we wd 
D uon amongſt the Jet ya * 


Chriſtians, ſignifies an evil ag 
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deril. Demons by the Hebrews 
vere whimſically ſuppoſed to have 
deen begot by Adam, on the bo- 
zes of certain Succubus's, and 
were imagined not to be abſolutely 
ſnjritual and incorporeal. 

The Greeks and Romans under- 


arrier, 
Its te th 
leufnig 
te, 
In By 
by [lt 


ie langt 


it or genius good or evil; and the 
Platenifts made a diſtinction be- 
tween Gods, Demons, and Heroes. 
Every man was ſuppoſed to have 
his tutelar Damon, good Genius, or 
-ucrdian Angel, even from his birth; 
2nd it was thought a crime to neg- 


ect the admonitions of ſo divine a 
* 4 guide. Socrates publicly De ve 
of ud himſelf to be ynder the direQion 
Oo. of ſack a Damon, as ſeveral others 
s call have liace done, particularly Plo- 

tuns, whoſe Demon is ſaid to have 
_ peared in the temple of Vr at 
he Rune, when called by an Egyptian 
ned} prizlt. A firm belief and tradi- 
as al tion of the ſame kind prevailed a- 
Bei mongſt the Jews alſo; and our 


$2viour ſeems to have given coun- 


ho. tenance to the opinion. Matt, 
15 1 win. 10, But it is tobe obſerved, 
14 that Damon, in the new teflament, 
nile is never uſed in a good ſenſe; but 
ny” aways implies a malignant ſpirit : 
Beal bercas in heathen writers it g- 
on de vites a irt of health, good genius 
ery m or angel, See Angel, N 

* Demons Were imagined by the 
0 Jun Jews to poſiels and torment both 


the bodies and minds of men. Sce 


Demoriac, Devil, Diſeaſe. 


id upg Dzmoxtac, a word applied 
es cia perſon ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed 
he fan With an evil ſpirit, demon or devil. 
„ frenzy, epilepſy, apoplexy, con- 
inguil vulfions, &c. were ſuppoſed to ori- 
the Au 81nate from Pæmoniacal poſſeſſion; 
nſumel che deſcription of the caſes of Dæ- 


noniacs, at leaſt, ſeem to indicate 
4 much. The reality of Demo- 
macal poſſeſſion is denied by many; 
and the Evangeliſis, in their rela- 
non of the cures performed on 


ſtood by the word Damon any ſpi- 
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Demoniacs, are ſuppoſed to have 
ſpoken in conformity only with the 
prevailing notions and opinions of 
the people, amongſt whom they 
lived. It is ſcarce reconcileable, 
ſay they, to the goodneſs of God, 
that he ſhould allow at that parti- 
cular time, myriads of devils to 
torment and plague mankind. — 
What good end could it anſwer ? 
Was it that our Saviour might 
ſhew his power over them ? Why 
then were they ſuffered to poſleſs 
the bodies and ſouls of men after 
his aſcenſion, as related in the 
acts? It could not be, that they 
were allowed to inſult mankind 
that our Saviour might ſhew his 
divine authority by ejecting them; 
for his divine power was mani- 
feſted no leſs by curing in an in- 
ſtant thoſe diſeaſes attributed to 
Demons, than it would have been 
by caſting out devils themſelves.— 
Demology in our Saviour's time 
was no incbnſiderable part of phi- 
loſophy. Thus the Greeks imputed 
madneſs ſomelimes to the agitation 
and agency of Furies, and ſometimes 
to the influence of Diana or the 
moon. The Romans thought inſa- 
nity was cauſed by Ceres or the 
Larve ; and amongſt the Jews, to 
have a devil and to be mad, were 
ſynonymous terms. Every thing, 
in ſhort, which affected either the 
body or the mind, in an extraor- 
d inary manner, every difagreeable 
phenomenon, which they could not 
otherwiſe account for, was by the 
Tews ſuppoſed to be the work of 
the devil, What gives ſtill more 
ſtrength to the opinion is, that 
what one Ewvangelift calls amoni- 
acal poſſeſſion, is by another menti- 
oned ſimply as a diſeaſe. Beſides, 
moſt, if not all the diſorders which 
are aſcribed to in-dwelling Demons 
in the goſpel hiſtory, are, ſo far as 
we are enabled to judge from the 


Ceſcription of them there, diſor- 
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ders which exiſted in the world 
long before, which are found in 
our modern catalogues, and ac- 
counted for upon natural princi- 
ples. The diſciples and apoſtles 
rhemſelves might perhaps believe 
theſe diſorders to be real damonia- 
cal poſſeſſions, and our Saviour 
might ſuffer them to remain in ſo 
harmleſs an error; for he came not 
to teach ſpeculative phileſophy, he 
came to make men holy and happy. 
Indeed to have endeavoured to rec- 
rify their miſtakes on this head, 
might have had ill conſequences, 
and by needleſsly expoſing ſuch in- 
nocent opinions, he might have 
raiſed fach prejudices againſt him- 
felf and his doctrines, as would, in 
fome degree at leaſt, have impeded 
the propagation of the go/pe/, Such 
are the arguments l 
demoniacal poſſeſſions it muſt 


not however be denied, that there 


are many texts of ſcripture, which, 
if interpreted by the common rules 
of conſtruction and criticiſm, very 
Arongly ſupport their reality. 

It hath been acknowledged both 
dy Jeaus and Gentiles, that deviis 
nave often poſſeſſed the bodies of 
mankind, and have been caſt out; 
but they ſeem to have had the 
greateſt power in our Saviour's 
time, who by caſting them out, 
and counteracting their operations, 
more fully evinced his divine au- 
thority. The devils we find af- 
fected men with diſeaſes, which 
exhibited the uſual ſymptoms of 
natural diſorders; ſuch was the 
caſe of Jeb, chap. it. 6, 7. Such 
was the caſe allo of the lunatic, 
Matth. xvii. Luke ix. There was 
all the appearance of an epilepſ 
in the laſt inſtance, though the die. 
eaſe was the infliction of the devil. 
We cannot therefore confidently 
inſiſt that ſuch diſorders were na- 
tural, becauſe they were attended 
with naturab ſymptoms ; ſince the 
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letter of the goſpel is decidedly . 
gainſt us. 

Dacoz, called by the Grab 
Tapaungpicy, was a ſmall ſharp in- 
ſtrument which hung cloſe by the 
ſcabbard of their ſword. It wy 
ſeldom uſed in fight, but on all cc. 
caſions, like the ſword of Hudibry, 


ſupplied the place of a knife, This 
dagger had a variety of names, a; 
paxaica, Tapatigidio, To Taga 
unc, & c. 

AMNUM, amongſt the Roman, 
was a pecuniary mulct or fine ſet 
upon an offender, by way of pu. 
niſhment, according to the quality 
of the crime. See Puniſhment. 

Daxace Aavaxn was a {mall 
coin put into che mouth of the dead 
ſome time before interment, to pty 
their paſſage in Charox's boat.— 
This was the cuſtom amongſt tle 
Greets. This piece of money wa 
only a fingle obo/us, and was called 
daraun, becauſe it was given ug 
davcig to the dead, ſo called from 
Java dry flicks ;-or the name ma 


be derived from Fave; a price, 


The inhabitants of Hermione, 2 
town of Morea, did not put any 
money into the mouths of their 
dead, becauſe their town was con- 
ſecrated to Proſerpine ; and Chara, 
in compliment to his miſtreſs, fer- 
ryed them over gratis. 
Daxcinc, in the early ages of 
the world was accounted an exer- 
ciſe highly becoming perſons of 
honour and wiſdom. It has often 
been made an act of religion; thus 
the ſcripture informs us that Davis 
danced before the ark to honour 
God, and at Rome the Sglii, who 
were prieſts of Mars, danced thro 
the ſtreets in honour of their God. 
Dancing, as a diverſion, was in 
great eſteem amongſt the Greets, 
eſpecially at entertainments vi 
the Romans diſcountenanced it 4 


ingxcuſable levity. Cicero lays, 
«& 0 
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4 no man danccs unleſs he is mad 
runk.“ 

* compliments Merion by 
calling him a fine dancer, and 
ſneaks of the Gods as dancing 
— Bon nay even the Lacede- 
manians were fond of a dance. But 
Ciceros reproaches Gabinius with 
having danced, as if it was a crime; 
and Domitian expelled ſeveral mem - 
pers from the Senate, for the ſame 
offence. 

The ancients divided dancing 
into three kinds, the cubiſtic, the 
pheriftic, and the orcheſtic ; the 
abi lic was performed with certain 
wreſtlings and contortions of the 
body; the ſpherifiic with a ſort of 
ball or bowl play; the orcheſtic 
was dancing properly ſo called.--- 
Vie read of the pyrrbic dance, in- 
vented by Pyrrhus, and performed 
in armour, ſomething like the mor- 
rice dance; mention is alſo made 


of dances called cordax or cordaci/- 


nut, ſyncinnis and emmæliu, which 
took their names from Satyrs. 

For rope-dancers, ſee Schem- 
bates. 

Dares Saliares. See Sali... 

Dakic, was a gold coin, cur- 
rent amongſt the Medes and Perfians. 
According to Dr. Bernard, it 
weighed two grains more than our 
guinea; but, as it had very little 
alloy, it may be reckoned equal to 
twenty-five ſhillings. The Darics 
are 7 48g to have been coined 
out of the gold of the conquered 
Lydians, about the time when Da- 
xe! was caſt into the den of lions. 
Univ. Anc. Hip. 

Darts, were uſed amongſt the 
ancients of ſeveral kinds. Some 
were thrown by the hand alone, 
and others were projected by the 
help of a ſtrap tied round the mid- 
dle, by the Greeks called ayxuy, 
ad by the latins amentum ; for 
tlis euſtom is mentioned both by 
Greek and Roman writers, 
Amentum, 


Sce 
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Daucurzxs, amongſt the Grreks 
were very expenſive to their fathers 
on account of their dreſs, but prin- 
cipally by reaſon of the portions 
they were obliged to pay with 
them at marriage. For. the Gre- 
cians, it is obſerved, were very 
avaricious, and would not marry a 
woman without a portion. It was 
this that made all huſbands ꝓray for 
ſons rather than daughters; and it 
was this expenſiveneſs of daughters 
which induced them, againſt the 
remonſtrances of nature, to expoſe 
them in infancy. 

Thoſe who had no legitimate 
ſons were obliged by tac Athenian 
laws to leave their eſtates to their 
daughters, and the daughters were 
compelled to marry. their neareit 
relation, or forfeit their inherit- 
ance. This was the practice a- 
mongſt the Jews, and ſeems to 
have been adopted by Salon from 
that pzople. It an heireſs was mar- 
ried before her father's death, the 
neareſt relation might ſill claim the 
inheritance, and even force the 
waman from her huſband, 

Dar is that ſpace of time during 
which it continues to be light, in 
contradiſtinction to night, which 
is that portion of time wherein it is 
dark. But this being a vague de- 
finition, we may with more pro- 
prey call that time which paſles 

etwixt ſun- riſing and ſun-ſetting, 
day — and the time which lapſes 
betwixt his ſetting and riſing again, 
night. The word day is oftentimes 
taten in a larger ſenſe, to ſignify 
the time of a whole revolution of 
the earth upon its axis, including 
both the hours of light and dark- 
neſs. This ſpace of time was uſu- 
ally called a nychthemeron, Sec 
Nychthemeron. 

The day, which begins with the 
rifing Fas ends with the ſetting 
ſun, is called an artificial day, and 
differs in . different ſeaſons 
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of the year. The day, when con- 
ſidered as including the time of a 
whole revolution, 1s called a na- 
tural day, and is pretty nearly of the 
ſame length throughout the year. 
The Fews and Romans divided 
the natural day or nychthemeroninto 
twice twelve hours; twelve for the 
day and twelve for the night: So 


that for one half year the hours of 


the day were longer than thoſe of 
the night, and the contrary for the 
other; but at the equinoxes they 
were equal. 

The Fews and Athenians began 
their day at fun-ſet. For the me- 
thod of reckoning hovrs, ſee the 
article Hours. 

When Numa divided the year 
into twelve months, he made a 
diſtinction of days, ranking them 
in theſe three orders, dies feſti, pro- 
f#Rt:i, and interciſi. See Feſti, fc. 


The dics feſti were conlecrated 


to the Gods, and ſet apart for the 
celebration of theſe ſolemnities, 
viz. ſacr ices, epulæ, ludi and feriæ. 
See Sacrifice, c. : 

The dies profeſii were divided 
into faſti, comitiales, comperendini, 
ftat:i, and preliares. See Faſti, c. 

The dies interci/i were days that 


were partly holidays, and partly 


days of buſineſs, i. e. one half of 
the day was employed in ſacrifice, 
and the other in the adminiſtration 


of juſtice. Some of theſe days 


were aßti in the morning, and ne- 
Faſti in the afternoon; others were 
nefaſti in the morning and li in 
the afternoon. | 

The Roman days were alſo di- 
vided into fortunate and unfortu- 
nate, The dies poſtriduani, or the 
days next after the calends, nones 
and zdes were reckoned unlucky, 
and therefore called atri dies, The 
reaſon why they were eſteemed 
unlucky was becauſe they had taken 


notice that thoſe days had proved 


diſaſtrous, by the loſſes of battles, 
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towns, Ke. for many ages. 

The days preceding the caleng;, 
nones or ides, for a ſimilar reaſon, 
were held to be unfortunate, See 
Calend's, c. 

It will be proper here to remark, 
that the phraſe 2 the laſt days, and 
in the latter times, in' the New 
Teſtament conſtantly refers to the 
time of the goſpel, particularly © 
Chriſt's firſt appearance; or the 
commencement of chriſtianity. See 


Aas ii. 16. 17. 1 Tim. iv. i. Habe. 


i. 1. 2. Fam. v. 3. See d 
Pet. iii. 3 

The manner of ſpending the day 
amongſt the Roman gentlemen 1 


thus expreſſed by Martial Lib. 2. 
Ep. 45. 


Prima ſalutantet, atque altera cantine: hora; 
Exercet raucos teriia cauſfidices ; 

In quintam varios extendit Roma labore; 
Sexta quies laſſis, ſeptima finis erit, 

Sufficit in nonam nitidis cava Paleſiiis; 
Imperat extructos frangere nona teres: 

Hora libellorum decima eſt, Eup beme, mecryn 
Temperat ambrofias cum tua cura dabei. 


Deacons, Aizoxyai, were one 
of the three orders in the chrifliar 
church. Their firſt inſtitution is 


recorded in As vi. 3. Their office 


ſeems to bear a reſemblance to that 
of the Lerites amongſt the Jewws.— 
They attended on the Biſhop and 
Preſbyters in the ſervice of the 
altar, had the care of the holy table 
with its ornaments and furniture, 
received the offerings of the people, 
took an account of thoſe who offered, 
and handed the whole to the prielt. 
They likewiſe attended to the wants 
of the poor, and, in fome cafes, 
performed the office of baptiſm, 
and diſtributed the conſecrated ele- 
ments to the people in the admint- 
ſtration of the Euchariſt. See Le- 

tes, Widows, | avs | 

Dzaconessts. See W7dMws. 

Dzap Mer, were always treated 
and talked of amongſt the Jew, 
Greeks, and Romans, with m—_— 
= 
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and reſpect ; hatred and envy were 

ut to filence. Hence the proverb 
« de mortuis nil niſi bonum.“ — 
Yet we find that dead enemies were 
| often diſmembered by inſulting 
conquerors, tabbed, and uſed in 
4 brutiſh and barbarous manner: 
Witneſs the conduct of Achilles to 
the body of Heetor. All dead per- 
ons were ſuppoſed to be under the 
juriſdiction of the infernal deities, 
and it was imagined that no man 
could reſign his life till ſome of his 
hairs were cut off, as firſt- fruits; 
ſor this act was thought to conſe- 
crate him to the Stygian Gods. It 


n 


ö 


* 
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could not be admitted to Eium, 
before interment; hence to be un- 
buried was the greateſt evil that 


Can could befal them. Amongſt the 

2 Fes, all who touched a dead 
: body were held unclean, till ſprink- 

73 led with the water in Which the 

*. aſnes of a red heifer were put, 

2 which had been offered on the day 

Pas of exptation.” See Afoe;, and Ex- 
one pranien. 


Drarn, if ſudden, was ſup- 
poſed to be the infliction of Apollo 
in men, and of Diana in women. 
The ground of this opinion, which 
prevailed both amongſt the Greets 
and Romans, was Allos being 
uſually taken for the ſun, and Diana 
for the moon, which planets were 
believed to have a great influence 
on human life. 

It may not be amiſs under this 
head to mention that death, and 
all tuhngs concerning it, being omi- 
nous and il-boding, were therelore 
requently exprelivd in ſoftening 
tems: Thus the Gr2eds would ſay 
TOPTA i. e. He ence-lived, and the 
AOMans Vixit or fuit —words CK 
precing ſleep were frequently uſed 
to otten the idea. 

DrBToRs, if they died in debt. 
at Athens, remained unburied till 
latisfaction was made to the cre- 
Ks, Their bodies at leaſt be- 


was alſo thought that the ſouls. 
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longed to the perſons to whom they 
itood indebted, and the right of 
human burial could not be claim- 
ed. Cizon had no other method 
to redcem the body of his father 
Miitiades, but by taking his debt 
and fetters upon himſelf. 

The manner of ſuing for debts 
amongſt the Romans was this, the 
debt being acknowledged, the 
deb tor had zo days allowed him for 
paymentof the money; if he tailed, 
he was delivered up as a flave to 
the creditor, till his labour had ſa- 
tisſtied for the money owing. Some- 
times he was caſt into priſon, and, 
unleſs the creditor was in the mean 
time compounded with, he 1e- 
mained in confinement 60 days, 
and, on three market days ſucceſ- 
ſively, he was brought beforc the 


judge, and-the debt was: ſolemnly 


proclaimed; On the third marker 
day, he was citlier ſold for'a ſlave to 
foreigners, or puniſhed with death; 
each creditor being allowed to cut 
a piece of his dead body by way oft 
payment. 

Dresurr was the tenth month 
of Romulus's year, as its name im- 
ports, and was ſacred to Saturn. 
On the tyth day of this month were 
the Saturnalia. Sce Saturnalia, 
Month, Yeer. 

Commad:is the Emperor in honcur 
of a courtezan, whom he paſſion- 
ately admired and cauſed to be 
painted like an 4Amavor, called thi; 
month amazonins. Nvr'e's regu- 
lation made this the twelith month. 

Drezujvuols was a chariot 
drawn, as the name uaplies, buten 
horſes, A chariot dran by ti; 
number of horſes was very unuſual, 
eſpeci:l:y At the olympic games; but 
Srretonivs intorms us that Nero in- 
troduced a «:cermyugrs there, and 
Nero 13 a name Mhich will accoun; 
for any extravagance. 

DeczmPzDva was a rule or rod 
made uſe of D the Romans in mea- 

ſuring 
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foring land, and fixing proportions 
in architecture. It was ten feet 
long, and each foot was diſtinctly 
marked and ſubdivided into inches, 
and each inch into digits. It was 
the ſame as the Grecian Acxanes. 

Drczuv ist were ten magiſ— 
trates choſen at Rome in the year 
of the city 302. They were ap- 
pointed to govern the common- 
wealth inſtead of can; and were 
inveſted with abſolute power. 

The cauſe of their creation was 
this, The Tribunes of the people, 
. obſerving that the magiſtrates, hav- 
ing no ſtanding laws to regulate 
their conduct, always favoured the 
nobility, demanded an equality of 
laws for both the nobility and peo- 
ple. Three commiſſioners were 
therefore choſen and ſent abroad to 
colle& the laws of Solon, and the 
beſt laws and conſtitutions, not 
only of Athens, but other Grecian 
cities. A collection was accord- 
ingly made. The Tribunes now 
required of the Senate, a new ma- 
giſtracy, to put in execution their 
public ſpirited project. Ten men 
were therefore elected out of the 
Serate, called the decemwirt, with 
the powers above deferibed. The 


decemwiri, having thus got the power 


of Kings or conſuls, all other of- 
fices ceaſed. One at a time en- 
joyed the faſces, aſlembled the Se- 
ante, and confirmed decrees, Out 
of the laws brought from Greece 
they drew up the tavelve tables, 
which were approved and ratified 
in a ſolemn manner. The decem- 
dri at firſt governed with ſuch mo- 
deration, that the people thought 
themſelves bleſt with a return of 
the golden age. But theſe halcyon 
days were of ſhort duration, for 
inebriated with their power, they 
ſoon began to abuſe it, and were 
juſtly branded with the name of the 
ten Tarquins, The people groaned 
under this tyranny, till the abo- 
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minable conduct of Appius Claudi 
rouſed the Romans to rid themſelye, 
of ſuch a complicated nuiſance, and 
reſtore the conſular government 
The decemvirate laſted but two 
years. The laws of the twelve 
tables were called Leges Decemwira. 
les. See Twelve Tables. 

DeEcemvirt was alſo a name 
given to ten judges appointed to 
adminiſter juſtice in the preter'; 
abſence. When theſe judges ated, 
a ſpcar was ſet up in the forum, a 
the ſign of their authority. From 
this ceremony of ſetting up a ſpear, 
is derived perhaps the cuſtom in 
England of placing halberts at the 
door of the mayor of a corporation, 
Theſe decemviri had the title of 
Decemwviri litibus judicandis. 

DeEcemviri were | likewiſe an 
order of prieſts appointed to pre- 
ſerve the Siby//ine boo ks. Theſe 
keepers of the Sihylline books, till 
the year of the city 388, were two 
in number. Then a law was paſ- 
ſed to encreaſe the number to ten; 
five of whom were to be choſen out 
of the nobility, and five out of the 
commons. Sylla the didtator after- 
wards augmented the number to 
fifteen, called the guindecimviri. 

There were other officers 4- 
mongſt the Romans diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of decemæiri, whole 
duties it would be needleſs to en- 


large upon, 


DEcENNALIA were feſtivals ob- 
ſerved by the Roman Emperors 
every tenth year of their reigns. 
They were inſtituted by Azguffu, 
to ſtupify the people into an inſen- 
ſibility of their loſs of liberty. 
They were celebrated with 
games, largeſſes to the populace, 
iacrifices, vows for the Emperor, 
and prayers for the perpetuity of 


the Empire. 


Decimz, the tenth part of the 


booty taken from the enemy, This 
was 


DEC 


was both by the Greeks and Romans 
* Jevoted to the Gods. The Jews 
an 


lo ſet apart a certain portion of 
their plunder for the Lord. Sce 
Booty. : | 
Deciuario was a puniſhment 
inflicted on the Roman ſoldiers for 
dcſerting their poſt, raiſing a mu- 
tiny in the camp, or behaving in a 
cowardly manner during an en- 


vt gagement. It was performed thus. 
ted, The culprits were impeached be- 
8 fore the General, and, if found 
rota guilty, their names were put 1nto 
pear, an urn or helmet, and as many 


drawn out as made up a tenth part 
of the whole : Theſe were put to 
the ſword, and the reſt pardoned, 
DecLauaTtio was the art of 
ſpeaking on both ſides of a queſtion 
indiferently, and managing every 


Pr. ſubject with addreſs. This was 
These much valued, ſtudied and prac- 
„ til tiled both by the Gree&s and Ro- 
> Wo mans, eſpecially thoſe who were 
 pal- ambitious of appearing with eclat 
ten; at the bar. 

u out Dreuna was the quantity of 
f the corn which the farmers were ob- 
after- lized to pay as a tax to the Roman 
er io tate, commonly the tenth part of 
ut. their crop. This was often called 
rs . Hunt ain decumanum. See Fru- 
iſhed mentur. 

_ Dreumaxa Porta, was the back 


gate in a Roman camp. Sce Camp. 

Drcuitaxi were a ſort of pub- 
icans, whofe office it was to col- 
ect the tax called decuma. See 
Decuma. 

Dreunx. See As. 

Dz:cvn:ia was a company of ten 


ls ob- 
perors 
eigns, 
gu, 


inſen- 


; 5 men under one officer or leader, 
— Who was called decuris; for the Ro- 
ulace, dart Clvided their cavalry into cen- 


pero, 
ty of 


of the 
This 
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tries, and ſubdivided the centuries 

into ten decuriæ each. | 

' Drcevrto, an officer among? 

he Reman, who had the command 

a decuria or ten troopers. 
D:countoxes Municipales, were 


the Fervs. 
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a court of judges or counſcllors re- 
preſenting the Reman ſenatc in the 
free towns, and provinces. They 
were called decuriones, becauſe, at 
the time when Raman colonies were 
ſent into the conquered towns, they 
uſually choſe ſen men to compole a 
Senate. Their court was called 
carte decuricnum and minor ſenatus. 

Their duty was to conſult the 
intereſt of the town, and the re- 
venues of the commonwealth.— 
Their ſentences were called drcrete 
decurionum, and were marked at 
the top with D. D.—Pliny calls 
theſe municipal Sexators, Decurii. 

De cvks10, called by the Greeks 
TepiTpopm, Was a ceremony per- 
formed by the Creeks and Romans 
at the funerals of Generals, great 
Oftcers aud Emperors, wherein 
the ſoldiers and all the company 
made a ſolemn proceſſion three 
times round the pile, as ſoon as it 
was lighted, to exprels their reſpect 
for the deceaſed. In this decur/ior 
the motion was to the left, to indi- 
cate ſorrow: for motion to the. 
right was a ſign of joy, This ce- 
remony is alluded to Hom. I. J. 
194. and Stat. Thel aid. Lib. G. 213 
and 221. Theſe motions were al- 
ways accompanied with outs and 
the ſound of trumpets. 

Degcvssis, a braſs coin of the 
Romans, equal to ten aſſes or one 
denarius. See Money, Denartus, Oc. 

Drpic.Ttio, a religious cere.. 
mony whereby any perſon or thing 
is ſet apart to the ſervice of God, 
and the purpoſes of religion. See 
Conſecration. 

Dedication of perſons, temples, 
and houſes, was frequent amongſt 
The dedication of 
houſes was performed by pronounc- 
ing a certain benediction, while 
{ame particulat words of the law, 
written on parchment and rolled 
up in 2 cane or hollow ſtick, were 
faſtened on the dcor poſts. Hence 

Was 
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temple was dedicated. 
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was derived the cuſtom of dedicat- 
ing churcaes, chapels, altars, &c. 
among Chriſtians. 

Dedication of temples was per- 
formed by the Romans as follows : 
Early in the morning the college 
of Pontiſt and other orders of 
Priefihood met, attended by a great 
concourſe of people, and ſurround- 


ed the temple with garlands of 
flowers. The weftal virgins with 


olive - branches in their hands, 
ſprinkled the outſide of the temple 
with /uftral water. Then the per- 
ſon who was to conſccrate the 
building drew. near the gate, at- 
tended by a Porntif, who ſhowed 
him the ceremony, and wiih one 


hand taking hola of the ſide poſt of 


the gate, he called upon the Pontif” 


thus, “ ages, adler, dum dedico hoc 
remplum, ut mihi præcatis poſiemęue 
teneatis.” Then the Portif, with 
the ceremonial in his. hand, pro- 
nounced the form of conſecration, 
which the conſecrating perſon re- 
pzated after him. After this they 
conſcerated the court of the temple 
by ſacrificing a beaſt, and laying 
the entrails on an altar of green 
turf. Then they anointed with 
oil, and laid upon an oiled pillow, 
the ſtatue of the deity to whom the 
The cere- 
monies beirg over, an inſcription 
was ſet upon the temple, contain- 


ing the name of the conſecrating. 


perſon, his quality. and the year. 
This dedication was to be autho- 
rized by the ſenate, and people, 
and college of Pontiffs. The con- 
ſecrating perſon was always ſome 
great magiſtrate as Pr etor, — 
S 
c. 


DeprcaT1ON, feaſt of, was kept 


amo ongſt the Jeaus in memory of 


Jada Maccibæus, who repaired 
4 dedicated anew the temple and 


altar which had been profaned and 


plundered by Antrochus Epiphancs.. 


"This feaſt continued eight days, 


as were guilty of incontinency.- 


DEL 


beginning on the 25th of Casa. 
Jeſus Chrijft honoured this feat 
with his preſence, as we read in 
John x. 22. See Month, and Feeft 

DzvucTor, a client among 
tie Romans, who called upon his 
patron at his lodgings in the morn. 
ing, waited upon him from thence 
to the forum, and attended him 
upon all public occaſions. The 
deductores chiefly performed theſe 
civilities to the patrons When they 
offered themſelves candidates for 
othces. 

D&zFENS10 was a part of the tri. 
als in the Roman courts; and was 
properly the buſineſs of the ads. 
cates or lawyers retained by the ac- 
cuſed party. To clear their client 
they might ſpeak as many days 
they would. The uſual modes of 
defence were to deny the fad, which 
was generally done when a pe 
was indicted of crimen repetunls 
rum, CTe.to acknowledge the fa, 
but deny that it fell under the 52 
of crimes alledged ; this mode was 
adopted in the crimen le/e majeſin: 
tis:—the laſt was 70 prove the fas 
lawful ; which was attempted in 
caſes of murther. Sce Trial. 

Deross10, among the Roman, | 
was the puniſhment of burying 
alive, iaſlicted on ſuch vefal virgins 


See Veſtals, 
DeLarT.o in the courts of lawst 
Rome, was theentering of the name 
of an offender, with the crime 0 
which he was accuſed, It was per. 
formed vid voce, in. a form d 
words, which differed according! 
the nature of the crime, and then 
offered to the Prætor in writing; 
it approved by the Prætor, it the col 
name of the accuſed party was in 7th of 
ſerted in the lift of criminals; and about! 
both parties took the pur amentun the rei 
calummiæ. See Jurament um al, Value v 
7 72 1. | 
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DEN DES 
it was called accordingly bigatus or 
guad gatus. See Monty. 

Denarius was ſometimes uſed to 
ſignify a weight equal to the 7th 
part of a Roman ounce. See Weight. 

DEexproPHORIAa, à religious 
ceremony, which conſiſted in car- 
rying in proceſſion branches of 
trees, in honour of ſome God as 
Bacchus, Cybele, Sylvanus, &c.— 
Ancient marbles, a/ reliewos, Oc. 
make frequent mention of, and al- 
luſions to, the dendrophori, Per- 
ſons under the name of dendrophori 
attended the Roman army, but 
whether they were carpenters, or 
the ſame with the dendrophori of the 
feaſts and ſactifices, authors arc not 
agreed. 

DzroxTaAni were perſons who 
amongſt the Romans were denied 
the privilege of voting at the co- 

 mitia, They were ſo called from 
the pontes or narrow boards over 
which the people paſſed into the 
/epta or ovilia, when they went to 
give their votes; fo that perſons 
who were diſqualified were ſaid to 
be de ponte drjecti, or depontani. 

DerorTaTio was a ſort of ba- 
niſhment or tranſportation zmongſt 
the Romans. The criminal had 
ſome iſland or diſtant place ap- 
pointed for his reſidence, where he 
remained for ever, loſing his eſtate 
and privileges, and being counted 
dead in law. 

DrszERrERs were very ſeverely 
handled both amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans. The Lacedemonians 
deprived them of all honours, held 
it a diſgrace to intermarry wit 

them, gave every perſon that ſhouid 
meet them, liberty to beat them 
with impunity ; made them wear 
a naſty habit ; patched their cloaths 


lodged an information with the 
magiſtrate, of A capital crime or 
conſpiracy. For the mode of pro- 
ceeding, ice Delatio. Delator wes 
an infamous character, | 
DeL1a was a feſtival held eve 

eve vears in the iſland Delos in 
honour of Venus, inſtituted by The- 
Gus, in memery of his eſcape from 
the Labvrinth at Crete, and cele- 
brated with dances repreſenting the 
windings and intricacies of the La- 


'Del1a, Atherian feaſts in honovr 
of Apollo, who was ſurnamed De- 
lias, The principal ceremony was 
an embaſſy or pilgrimage to Apollo, 
performed by a facred number of 
citizenscalled Deliafte. The whole 
deputation ſet out tor Delos in five 
veſſels, carrying with them every 
thing neceflary for the feaſt and 
ſacrifices. 

Drrrulfe Oracle, See Oracle 

DeLuBRUM was a ſacred build- 
ing, ſomething like a temple, but 
comprehending ſeveral deities un- 
der the ſame roof, whereas a tem- 
ple had but one. Sce Temple. 

Demarcuvs was a magiſtrate 
who had the government of one of 
the diſtricts of Attica. His power 
was ſomething ſimilar to that of 
our Sheriffs of countics. 

DeMETRIA, a feſtival in honour 
of Ceres, in which the worſhippers 
uſed toJaſh themſelves: with whips 
ealled uvgonſa, made of the bark 
ok trees, 

There was alſo ancther feſtival, 
cf the ſame name, in honour of 
Denetrius Pollorcetes. 

Dixarius was the chief ſilver 
eon amongſt the Romans. During 
te commonwealth it weighed the 
*th of an ounce, and was worth 


avout 82d. of our money; but in with divers colours; and half 
me reign of Claudius its weight and . ſhaved their beards. The Athe- 
Value were reduced to 732d. The mniazs were no leis ſevere. And the 


Romans inflicted upon them the 


«erius was ſometimes ſtamped 
puniſhment of fuſtes CT baſtinado.—- 
Þ | 
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We ñnd that the Romans ſometimes 
2 them by cutting off their 
hands, by crucifixion, by burning 
alive, by throwing them from the 
Tarpeian rock, and by expoſing 


them to wild beaſts at public 


ſhevs. 

Des1GNATOR was among the 
Romans the ſame as an undertaker 
amongſt us. He marſhalled the 
thews at the funerals of perſons of 
diſtinction; was the principal mi- 


niſter of the Goddeſs LZ:titina; 


furniſhed all the neceſlaries on 
theſe ſolemn occaſions, and was 
attended, when he went to raiſe 
the corps, by a gloomy train of 
Libitinarii or funeral officers, who 
were habited in black, and walked 
with ſerious faces and ſolemn ſteps 
before them. | 

Des1G6NAaTOR was alſo the name 
of a maſter of the ceremonies who 
aſſigned each man his proper ſeat 
at theatres and other public places. 

D:TEeRsSOR was a ſervant a- 
mongſt the Romans whoſe buſineſs 
it was to attend at dinner and wipe 
the table, 

DETERSORIUM wasa waſh made 
of &2:n-meal, tor clcaniing the ſkin, 
which the Remans uſed in bathing. 

DEVIL, an evil angel, ſuppoſed 
by his pride to have provoked God 
16 calt him down from heaven.— 
Evil thoughts and vicious pro- 
penſities are imagined to be in- 
{pired by him. Knowledge of fu- 
ture cvents is attributed to kim, 
ard he is accuſed of communicat- 


ing to certain of his ſervants the 
gift of prophecy. By the word 
Devil in its common acceptation we 
arge underſtand not one being, 
but many evil ſpirits united under 
one heacdi, called Satan and actuated 


bart ume infernal malignity a- 


Za As; Whence we are concern- 
ook upon them as one e 


e xiſtence of evil ſpirits is 
| 4 


wards from man, by eaſy ſteps; þ 


led, and forfeited their happy ſtate 
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probable ſrom reaſon and analos, 
For as in the viſible corporeal wal! 
we ſee no gaps or chaſms, but! 
continued ſeries of things deſcen2. 
ing in the ſcale of being dow 
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we have reaſon to think it ſuitable 
to the magnificent deſign of the 
great architect, that the ſpecies q 
creatures ſhould aſcend by the ſame 
gentle gradations upwards and be. 
yond us. And as we are much 
more remote from God than ye 
are from the Jowelt ſtate of core. 
real exiſtence ; lo it is not Impro. 
bable that there are far more ſe. 
cics of ſpiritual creatures above uz 
than of embodied beings benen 
us. Hence we may conceive ther 
may be various orders of angeli 
naturcs. And thoſe exalted be. 
ings, having freedom of will, might 
or might not, continue in the 
obedience. Thoſe who continue 
ſtedfaſt in their obedience we eil 
good angels; and thoſe who rebe. 


became dewils or fallen angels. & 
conſonant indeed is the belief d 
Demons or Devils to the apprehen- 
lions and reaſon of mankind, that 
molt part of the heathen world en. 
tertained it.— We may add fur 
ther, that as microſcopes have di- 
covered to us valt tribes of inlet 
in various parts of nature, which 
before were totally unknown tous; 
ſo Revelation may diſcover to u 
myriads of ſpirits, which without 
ſuch aid would have eſcaped out 
notice. And we may certainly 
ſuppoſe Revelation to be as prope 
a mean of diſcovering inviſible ſpl 
ritual beings in one caſe as optic 
inventions are for the diſcovery d 
minute corporeal ones in the othe: 
But that there are wicked and m 
lignant ſpirits appears from ſcrip 
ture, 2 Pet. ii. 4. Jude 6. Matt 
xxv. 41. Rev. xx. 10. 15. and mu 
other teæts, 6 
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laloer . | muſt not however be denied power of afflicting the bodies of 
won ; hat the words Satan and Aiaborog, men is enquired into under the ar- 
TR Devil. have ambiguous mean- ticle Dænoniac. Sec Angel, Demen, 
(cen! bags. Satan for inſtance ſignifles Demonic, Diſeaſes. 
down. F in adverſary among men and | good DevoTixNG was ſometimos made 
MM FOR among evi ſprrite. uſe of as a kind of puniſhment, 
uit ce in the Hebrew text, Num. xx11. conſiſting of dreadful curſes, hor- 
of the 32. 2 Sam. Kix. 22. 1 Kings, v. 4. rid execrations and prayers for ven- 
cies of xl. 14. 23+ 25: Plalm Ixxi. 13.  geance on any perſon's head. See 
je ſame cix. 20. 29. S0 Peter was Satan Curſes and Execration. 
nd be. our Lord Matt. xvi. 23. And Devoting was alſo a ceremony 


much 


| 


the unbelicving Tews were the Fa- 


Ut bin he will flee from us, His 


amongſt the Romans, whereby they 


all cauſes in their own tribe ex- 


7 2. eeeding 


1 n Who hindered St. Paul s conſecrated themſelves to the ſer- 
corpo- return to The/alonica, The ſal. ii. vice of the Emperor, Kc. 
impro. 18. AiaConxcs devil ſignifies an ac- Devour a name given by the 
re (pe cuſer or ſlanderer, Fob. vi. 70; Tews to the Profelyte; of the Gate; 
ove us 1 Tim, iii. ii. Titus ii. 3. But and under this deſignation they are 
eneath though we find an ambiguity in mentioned A4 x. 2. and xvii. 14. 
e then the words Satan and Aixboncg; yet See Proſelyte. 
angelt it would be a raſh concluſion to de- DEUTEROPOTM! was a name 
ed be. ny the exiſtence of ei ſpirits. — FIVEN DY the Athenians do ſuch as had 
might And though we know not what been thought dead, but recovered 
* means they uſe to tempt us, it after the tuneral rites. The Deu- 
tinged would be great folly to deny the #eropatmi were not allowed to enter 
we cil fact. Facts are often certain, when the temple of the Eumeridet. norany 
rebel the modus oferandi is unknown : facrec place, till they had been em- 
y ſtate And it is no leſs folly on the other blematically born again by beinglet 
7. & hand to entertain groundleſs ima- through the lap of a woman. 
lief of vinations, or believe idle ſtories Diapzu was an head-band worn 
rehen. about them, aſeribing more to their by the Kings of ; Rome, and other 
d, tha operation than we have cauſe for. Princes ct antiquity, It was made 
Id en- There is certainly no religion in of ülk, thread or wool, ſurrounded 
d fur. giving countenance to ſuch fancies, the temples and was tied behind, 
ve dif, or erediting ſuch tales; but they the twoends falling backwards. P/u- 
nſect, have often given birth to much #arch tells us of a princeſs who 
which hurtful ſuperſtition. The power made uſe of adiadem to hang her- 
| tous: | of Satan is under the controul of ſelf. This is a confirmation of the 
tou the Almighty ; ſo that he can nei- account now given. They wore 
/1thout ther ferce us into fin, nor hinder our their diadems as the Turks do their 
ed out repentance, without our own can. turbans. They were often orna- 
rtainly lent, nor do us the leaſt harm with-- mented with gold, jewels, &c. and 
proper out the permiſſion of God; who, in proceſs of time were twiſted round | 
Je (pi- perhaps, may, ſometimes, make crowns, Jaurels, &c. See Corona. 1. 
opiici him the inſtryment of our puniſh- Diadems ſeem to have been worn 1 
rery c ment, in particular caſes, and to on different parts of the body. 11 
other anſwer particular wiſe purpoſes: DizTzT&a were a kind of | 5 
id mb Otherwiſe the Devil has no power judges amongſt the Athenians; of $i 
ſcrip over us but what we chuſe to give Which there were two ſorts, the if 
Mat. him; and we may give him, indeed, cleroti, who were public arbitra- ! 
| maaf much as we pleaſe. Butif we re- tors, annually choſen to determine 1 
11 90 l 
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ceeding ten drachmas; and the 
dialieferii, who were private ar- 
bitrators ſworn to decide imparti- 
ally, and from whoſe ſentence there 
was no appeal: But an appeal laid 
from the ſentence of the c/erotz to 
the higher courts. 

DiaLltTHa were elegant orna- 
ments uſed both by the Cree and 
Romans, conſiſting of gold and pre- 
:10us ſtones, particularly the topaz 
and emerald, Their bracelets and 
other ornaments about their per- 
zons, their cups and table furni- 
ture for maguificent treats were of 
chis kind. : 

Diais, inſtruments ſerving to 
meaſure time, by means of the ſun 
and a ſhadow. There is no men- 
ion of dials in ſeripture till the 
reign of Ahaz ; but of what kind 
Abas's dial was is dithcult to de- 
termine. The Fears, howcrer, 
ſcem not to have divided their time 
by hours till the Bach loxiqb capti- 
vity. The Greeks confeſs Anaxti 
»mard:r to have been the firit who 
ſet up a ſun-dial among them, in 
the reign of Cyrus; and Tales firit 
taught the ule of them to the La- 
relemonians. Papyrius © Curſor et 
up a ſun- dial at Rome, in the tem 
ple of Quirinus, and M. Valerius 
Mela, about thirty years after, 
taitened one to a pillar near the 
Neſtra, but both of theſe were in- 
accurate, this laſt however was 
uſed tor eleven years, then Lucius 
Paulus ſet up another more true. 
Papyrius Curſor lived about 320 
years B. C. | 
-.. Sun-diais being found uſeleſs in 
the night, Scipio Naſica invented 
the clepſrara. See Cletſydra, Hour, 
Wc. | - 

DriamaRTYRIA amongſt the 
Greeks, was a proteſtation that the 
deceaſcd had left an heir. It was 
made to prevent the relations from 
entering upon the eſtate. | 

DraMasT1GOS1S Was a Hartan 


< 
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ſolemnity in horour Of Diana O- 
thia, in which the children of the 
beſt families aſſembled before th. 
altar, and in the preſence of then 


parents whipped, cut and. flaſhy 


each other in a moſt cruel manner, 
their parents in the mean time en. 
couraging them to bear it out with. 
out betraying the lealt ſigns of pain, 
and hiſtory informs us that a cx 
or a groan was heard but ſeldom 
The intent of this cuſtom was t 
fortify and harden their youth for 
war. 

DiArRA ra, cups and veſſels of 
great. value amongſt the Roman, 
and only ſeen at the tables of the 
great and rich. They were of rock 
cryſtal cut into various forms, and 
variouſly engraved with emblem. 
tical figures expreſſive of the & 
mily's noble deeds, not unlike ov! 
coats of arms. 

Drauror kon were racers it 
the Grecian games, Who always 
turned round the meta or goal, 
reſted themſclves there, then pn. 
ceeding again, finiſhed their courk 
at the place of ſtarting. 

Dice. See Alea, 1 ali, Teſſcra. 

Dicuaitcus, a Grecian coin, 
worth about ? 7 of our mo- 
ney. See Money, 

Dicrarok was a Roman mi- 
giſtrate inveſted with ſovereign and 
conſular authority. He was always 
choſen by the conſul, in the night, 
and upon the territories of the con. 
monwealth. His office continued 
for ſix months. He had Ii 
going before him and was regard- 
ed with the utmoſt veneration, A 
diatator was never choſen but upon 
tome emergericy, when the com- 
monwealth was reduced to the 
greateſt extremity. At firſt none 
but patricians could be choſen, but 
in proceſs of time 1 were 
admitted to the honouf. His poet 
was abſolute; he could pfoclein 
war, levy forces, lead them vdut ot 
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band them at his own diſcretion. 

could puniſh as he pleaied, 
ind, till later times, there was no 
appeal trom his judgments. Dur- 
ing his adminiſtration all other 


1 
118 


Large however as his power was, 
ne was nevertheleſs under ſome re- 
krictions: He could not, for in- 
lance, {Lir out of Laly, and he was 
obliged to march on bot, unleſs he 
had a forma! leave from the people 
to vide. A dictator was ſometimes 
named for holding the comitia for 
the election of cenſuli, for the ce- 
|cbration of public games, and for 
driving the 277 called arnalis cia- 
et. See Anais Claus. 

Theo aud ate, loft much of their 
vencration and former dignity after 
J and Cæſar had converted the 
dlace into an inſtrument of tyranny 

The ditatar”s firſt buſineſs was 
the cleftion of a magriſier equitum. 
Sce Mogifter Equitum, 

The firſt dictator was Titus Lar- 
«ins Flavus, in che year of the city 
253 or 255. h 

DictaTURa. The office and 
cienity of ait Sec Didlator. 

DibsAachuon was a tax which 
exch of the Jexvs uted to pay yearly 
to God, into the temple of Ternua- 
em. Mofes ordered it to be paid 
by every IJſraelite, whenever the 
people were muſtered. Exod. xxx. 
12. In the reign of Joa the ſame 
tax was levied for the repairs of 
the Temple. 2 Chron, xxiv. 6— 9. 
It appears afterwards to have be- 
come a voluntary tribute, yearly 
paid with the ſame intention. — 
Matth. xvii. 24. See Shekel. 

Diks. See Day. 


DirraRREATIO was a religious 


ceremony made uſe of amongit the 
Kerar; upon obtaining a divorce z 
or, in other words, when marriage 
had been contracted by Confarre- 
alis, the Civorce was called di Far- 
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ratio, the one term being directly 
the reverie of the other. See Con- 
farreatio, Divorce, 

DronoLr uM, a Grectan coin, e- 
qual to 2d. 2-qrs. 1-3d of our mo- 
nev. See Maney. 

Dyoxys1a, amongſt the Greeks, 
were feaſts in honour of the God 
Bacchus. There were many dionyſa 
obſerved in Greece, but thoſe of 
Athens were the moſt famous for 
ſplendor and ceremony, and the 
years were numbered by them.— 
The Roman Bacchanalia being the 
ſame in ſubſtance. For an account 
of the extravagances and frenzy of 
theſe ſolemnities, fee Bacchanalia. 

Dion vsiac, a name given by 
the Grecians to all theatrical en- 
tertainraents or diverſions of the 
ſtage, becauſe play-houſes were ſa- 
cred to Bacchus and Jens, the dei- 
ties of ſport and pleaſure. 

Dioscu la, a Grecian feſtival 
in honour of the Dicſcuri, i. e- 


Caſton and Pollux. The chief 


thing which the aſſiſtants regarded 
at this ſolemnity was drinking about 
and ſupplying the table plentifully 
with wine. The bottles were fit 
emblems of the heroes they cele- 
brated, as one ſet another roſe. 

Dior a, a Sabine veſlel in uſe a- 
mongſt the Romans. It had twd 
handles, and ſerved to draw wine 
into out of the-caſk. Some ſay it 
was of a certain capacity, and held 
40 ſexiarii. See Sextarius. 

Dirrreua were regiſters in 
which were kept the names of the 
conſuls and other magiſtrates a- 
mongſt the Romas. 

Dix 2, in the Reman divination, 
ſignifies any unuſual accidents or 
uncommon appearances, as {ncez- 
ing, ſtumbling, ftrange voices, ap- 
paritions, ſpilling falt or wine upon 
the table or ones cloaths, meeting 
wolves, bitches with whelp, hares, 
or foxes, &. See Diwinaticn, 
Auger, Augury, Sc. 
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D1k1BITORES, officers appoint- 
ed amongſt the Romans to attend at 
che comitia, and diſtribute tablets 
to the people, containing the names 
of the candidates. See Comitia. 

DisceyTaTio Cauſæ, in the 
Roman courts of judicature, was 
the entering into the merits and 
diſputing the caſe in hand. This 
was managed by the lawyers on 
both ſides; with the afliftance of 
witneſſes, writings, and other ad- 
miſſible evidence. 

Discir IE. Amongſt the Jews 
the diſciples or ſcholars ſat at the 
feet of their teachers, while they 
were inſtruted in the laws and 
principles of their religion. Hence 
aroſe the proverbial ſaving amongſt 
them, that a diligent diicipie or 
ſcholar muſt be frewed with the 
duſt of his maſter”; feet. In alluſion 
to this cuſtom, we are told that the 
man out of whom Chriſt had caſt 
devils, was in his right mind, and 

fitting at Feſus's fret, as an atten- 
tive hearer of his doctrine. Luke 
viii. 35. Mary is likewiſe ſaid 7 
fit at Feſus's feet and hear his word. 
Luke x. 39. and Paul is declared 
to have been brought up at che fret 
ef Gamaliel, See Rabbi. 

DiscopoL1 was a name given 
to thoſe who gained the victory in 
playing at the diſcus amongſt the 
Greeks. See Diſcus. 

Discus the gacit, was an inftru- 
ment made uſe of in the public 
games both of the Grecians and the 
Romans, It was made of ſtone, 
iron or copper. It was of different 
ſizes and forms, but generally of 
an oval ſhape. 
rather hurled like a bowl, by means 
of a ſtring through an hole in the 
middle, It differed from the gopog, 
which was ſpherical, whercas this 
was broad and oblong. The d:/cas 
appears moſt commonly to have 


been made in the form of a lentil. 


In playing with the %s, they 


God. 


It was thrown, or 
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ſeem not to have thrown at a matt, 
the conteſt was, who ſhould throw 
it to the greateſt diſtance. 
Dis Asrs, by the HeZrexws, why 
were very poor philolophers, and 
conſequently not very {:ilful phy. 
ſicians, were generally imputed i 
evil ſpirits, as the executioners gf 
divine vengeance, If their ink: 
mities were of an unnſual king, 
and the cauſes of them unknoyy, 
they did not fail to ſay that it wa 
a blow from the avenging hand cf 
Recourſe was conſtantly 
had to the prieſt therefore, and in. 
ſtead of taking phyſic they offered 
ſacriſices ·— This was the caſe par. 
ticularly in leproſies; but this wa 
not ſuperſtition, but compliance 
with the divine command. Their 
frugal and laborious lives howeren 
exempted the Jeaus from many 
diſeaſes: They had therefore li- 
tle occaſion for phy ſicians, but ſur- 
geons they applied to in caſe 
which required their aſſiſtance.— 
The law of Meſes condemned the 
man who wounded another, to pay, 
amongſt other things, the fees < 
phyſician or ſurgeon. dee Leproji, 
Demoniac, Phyſician. 
Divtrs10Ns. See Games. 
DivixaT1oN is the knowledge 
or pretended knowledge of thiugs 
obſcure or future, which cannct be 
obtained by ordinary or natun 
means. The Maelites were alway 
very fond of divination, magic and 
interpretation of dreams. It ws 
to cure them of this fooliſh proper- 
ſity that 7Jo/es promiſed them from 
God, that the ſpirit of real pi- 
phecy ſhould not depart from 4 
monęſt them, forbad them to con- 
ſult diviners, aſtrologers, &c. under 
very ſevere peralties, and ordered 
thoſe to be ſtoned who pretended v 
have familiar ſpirits, or the ſpirit o 
arvination, Levit. xx. 27. 
There were ſeveral ſorts of div 
nation alluded to in ſcripture, the 
princip 
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rincipal of which are thoſe of the 
cup, the wand, and the arrow; 
but how they were performed is 
not ſufficiently explained. 

The different kinds of divina- 
tion, as practiſed amongſt the Greeks 
and Rowans, will be found under 


| their proper heads. Sce Augury, 


Oracles, Dreams, c. 

Divorce, the diſſolution of 
marriage, or the ſeparation of huſ- 
band and wife. The law of Moſes 
with reſpect to divorces, will be 
found Deut. xxiv. 1—4. but dif- 
ferent ſects amongſt the Jexus gave 
different interpretations of it. The 
ſchool of Shammah thought nothing 
could juſtify a divorce, but ſome 
infamous act, or conduct that was 
contrary to virtue. But the ſchool 
of Hillel taught that a man might 
put away his wife for the ſlighteſt 
reaſons, for example if the did not 
dreſs his meat to his mind, or if he 
found a woman who was more to 
his liking. The Jewih huſbands, 
if they did not approve the wife 
they had married, were apt to be- 
have tyrannically and cruelly ; in 
compaſſion therefore to the women, 
our Saviour obſerves, divorces were 
allowed upon flender grounds, — 
Matth. xix. 8. Mark x. 

The books of the old teſtament, 
written ſince the time of Moſes, af- 
ford us no examples of divorce. — 
The ſubſtance of what we learn 
concerning divorces. amongſt the 
Jews is this. Divorce was in- 
tended for the advantage of the 
wife. That ſhe might not be diſ- 
charged or turned adrift at plea- 
lure, it was neceſſary that a bill of 
divorce ſhould be executed in form 
dy the huſband, The wife was 
obliged to remain go days after the 
divorce, before ſhe married again, 
tuat if ſhe proved with child, it 
might be known to whom it be- 
longed. The firſt huſband was ne- 


ver allowed to marry her again , af- 
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ter he was contracted or married to 
another; otherwiſe he might. 
The women in the latter times of 
the Jeaviſb government took the 
ſame liberty as the men, and di- 
vorced their jealous and diſagree- 
able huſbands. The form of di- 
vorce amongſt the Jeaus of the pre- 
ſent day is this, “on ſuch a day, 
«© month, year and place, J. N. 


* divorce you voluntarily, put you 


« away, and reſtore you to your 
& liberty, even you N. who were 
« before my wife, and I permit 
* you to marry whom you pleaſe,” 
This is ſent with much formality 
to the wife. 

The chriſtian law concerning di- 
vorce is this, whoſoever putteth 
away his wife except it be for for- 
nication, and marrieth another, 
committeth adultery ;” but theſe 
words have been differently inter- 
preted by different writers; the 
tathers, however, took them in 
their ſtrict and moſt obvious ſenſe. 

Ewe was bone of Adam's bone, 


and fleſh of Adan's fleſh :—There- 


fore ſhall a man leave his father and 


mother, and cleave to his vie, and 
they tauo ſhall be one fieſh. Gen. ii. 
23, 24. Hence both huſband and 
wife ſhould eſteem themſelves to 
be made ſo much one flein by mar- 
riage, as not to ſeparate during 
life, any more than Adam and Eve 
could. be ſaid to ſeparate whilſt ſhe 
continued a part of him. This 
mode of reaſoning our Saviour 
makes ule of againſt divorces. Mat. 
A. $ 6. | 
The Grecian laws concerning 
divorces were different in the dit- 
ferent ſtates. The Cretan laws al- 
lowed men to put away their wives, 
even if they were afraid of having 
too many children. The Atheni- 
ans were permitted to put away 
their wives upon very flight 
grounds, but not without giving 
their reaſons in the bill, which 
| reaſon 
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reaſons, in caſe of an appeal, were 
to be approved by the chief ma- 
giſtrate. The huſbands were ob- 
liged alſo to return their wives 
their portions, or allow alimony. 
A woman might alſo ſue for a di- 
vorce. The Spartans, though they 
were ſcrupulouſly exact in the 
choice of wives, ſeldom divorced 
them, 

Amongſt the Romans we meet 

with two kinds of divorce, repudlium 
and divortium, the firit ſignifies the 
diſſolution of a marriage contract; 
and the laſt was a ſeparation after 
actual marriage, By the laws of 
Romulus a man was at liberty to 
leave his wife, but not the wife to 
leave her huſband, The law of 
Romulus at laſt however failed, and 
women as well as men might ſuc 
for a divorce. By the laws of Ro- 
mulus a man might divorce his wife, 
either for poiſoning her children, 
procuring abortion, putting upon 
him another's children inſtead of 
his own, counterfeiting his private 
keys, and for adultery. The com- 
mon etabliſhed cauſes of divorce 
were theſe, but if a man put away 
his wife upon any other occaſton, 
His wife might claim one moiety of 
his eſtate, and the other fell to the 
Goddeſs Ceres, The uſual way of 
divorcing was to ſend a bill to the 
woman, containing the reaſons of 
the ſeparation, and a tender of all 
her goods again; this they termed 
repudium mittere—or elſe it was per- 
formed in her preſence, before 
witneſſes, with the formalities of 
tearing the writings, refunding the 
portion, taking away the keys, and 
turning the woman out of docrs,— 
See Diffarreatio. 

Do, Dico, Apnico, were three 
ſolemn words ſpoken by the Roman 
Pretor when he ſat in judgment, 
fignifving as much as I ſit here to 
give laws, declare right, adjudge 
damages, Sce Prater, 


DOD 


The ellipſis in theſe three werd 
may be thus ſupplied, 4 actionen, 
dico jus, addico homi nes et ret. 

Docuuk, Aoxun, was a Greci. 
an meaſure of length, equal to; 
inches, 0218 3-4ths decimal part 
Engliſh. See Meaſure. 

Docimasta amongſt the Ale. 
mans, Was a ſcrutiny held in the 
forum on ſuch perſons as had been 
elected archons or magiſtrates, pre. 
vious to their entering on their cf 
ſice. The queſtions were propoſed 
by the Senate, and were as follow, 
* are you deſcended from anceſtor; 
who have for three generations 
been citizens of Abena 
what tribe or hundred are you? 
—-are you a relation to Shall 
Patrius and Jupiter Herceus!— 
have you been dutifal to your 
parents? —have you ſerved in 
the wars? —haxe you a compe- 
tent eſtate? —are you perfect in 
all your limbs?” If they coald 
not give ſatisfactory anſwers to al 
theſe particulars, they could not 
act as archons, Some think the 
ſame queſtions were put to all their 
magiſtrates, See Archon. 

Docrox. See Rabbin. 

DopecaTHEON, an infamous 
feaſt celebrated by Azgn/tus, 1 
which he himſelf preſided, dreſſed 
like Apollo; while the other gueſtz 
male and female, appeared as God 
and Goddeſſes, and paſſed the night 
in the moſt ſhameful debaucheries 
The feaſt was called Docecatheon, 
becauſe the gueſts perſonated tu 
Gods and Goddeſſes: It howere! 
gave great offence at Rome. Univ. 
Anc. Hiſt. 

Doka, a drink amongſt the 
Romans, brewed from nine differ. 
ent ingredients, which are ſummes 
up in the following line, 
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7 us, aqua, mel, vinum, pams, piper, 
e in 


herba, oleum, ſal. 
Anſon. Epigram $6, 
| Doprat 
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DobkAxs. See Ac. | 
werde Dogs were declared unclean by 
ionen, » law of Moſes, and reckoned a 
.ſoicable animal by the Feavs. 
Greci. rence dog is metaphorically uſed 
| to ; - one who has loft all modeſty. 
| party id whenever men are compared 
dogs in ſcripture, or have that 
Athe. fonation given them, the utmoſt 
in the oncempt and reproach is intended. 
d been onſult 1 Sam. xxiv. 14. 2 Sam. 
5, pte. b. 8. Job. xxx. 1. Deut. xxiii. 
eir of. g. Rev. xxii. 15. Philippians 
opoſel Poe. xxvi. 3. 2 Pet. ii. 
ollows, „ Plalm xxii. 16. Levit. 
ceſtors i, 15. Dogs were held in 
ration eteſtation at Rome, becauſe they 
17 —0 not bark to ſave the Capital, 
e you! henthe Gauls made their attempt. 
Apell; he Romans, for this neglect of 
eus fo ty, impaled one alive, on an elder 
o your ach, crery year; but they paid 
ved in ticular reſpect to the gooſe. See 
ompe- 3 
ect in Dogs were worſhipped by the 
' cold ian, hated by the Romans, and 
to all ren by the Carthaginians, 
Id not Dotapra was tlie pick- ax uſed 
nk the me Roman pioneers. It figni- 
1] their $ alſo the pontifical ax. with 
Which the victims were knocked 
wn in ſacriſice. 
famous DotlaBRUM was a knife uſcd in 
Fus, At rice amongſt the Romans. 
dreſſed Douixieal Letter is one of 
gueſts, eſe letters, A. B. C. D. E. F. G; 
s Gods pich points to the Sunday through 
e night e whole revolution of the Solar 
-heries rele: But, in a 67ſexti/e or /eap- 
atheon, , there are two domi nical letters, 
tareldr efirſt of which ſerves from the 
owertt zinning of the year, till the 24th 
Unis, 23th day of February, and the 
ſer takes place during theremain- 
pſt the r of the year. As the year does 
differ- t eonſiſt of exact weeks, but of 
umme I weeks and one day; therefore if 
Þ year have G. for its dominical 
ter, F. will anſwer to the next. 
„ tit, e dominical letters conſequently 
e in a retrograde order, as ex · 
am $6, 
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preſſed in the initials of tlie words 
of the following verſicle of Bede; 
Grandia, Frendet, Aguus, Dum Cernit 
Beliiger Arma. Bat beſides this 
annual retrograde motion of the do- 
minical letter, there is an additional 
ſhift every leap-year. In 7 years 
the Sunday letters would have run 
their courſe ; but, being diſturbed 
every fourth year, a ſpaceof 4 times 
7 or 28 years is neceſſary for their 
complete revolution, hence the ori- 
gin of the Cycle of the Sun. But 
after the completion of the Cycle, 
the days of the month will correſ\- 
pond with thedays of the week and 
the dommical letters throughout 
the next Cycle; except that, in cen- 
teſimal years; the letters muſt be 
removed one place forward; be- 
cauſe in the Grecian account cen- 
teſimal years are common years, 


whereas in the Julian reckoning 


they are leap years. See Cycle of 
the Sun. 

Doron. See Meaſure Dochme. 

Dok vrhonxt, the life - guard 
men of the Roman Emperors, ſo 
highly eſteemed as to have had the 
command of armies, ſometimes 
given them. The commanders in 
chief had their doryphori allo. 

Dove, was declared a clean bird 
by the law of Meſen. Women after 
lying-in, when they went to the 
temple, were obliged to offer a 
lamb, and a dove, turtle or pigeon. 
Levit. xii. 6-8, The lamb was 
offered as a burnt offering, the pi- 
geon as a ſin- offering. It the per- 


lon could not afford a lamb, ſhe 


offered inſtead of it two turtles or 
two pigeons, The Virgin Mary, 
upon account of her poverty, offer- 
— two pigeons only. Luk. ii. 24. 
Thoſe who lived very diſtant from 
the temple, could not conveniently 
bring with them doves for their ot- 
ferings ; in order that they might 
furniſh themſelves upon the ſpot 


therefore, the prieſt permitted the 
ſale 
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ſale of them in the courts of the 
temple, which our Saviour could 
not endure, Mark xi. 15. The 
dove was a ſymbol of ſimplicity, 
Innocence and peace. 

The blood of doves was uſed by 
the Greeks and Romans as a power- | 
ful ingredient in their philtres and 
love potions. 

Dow x is properly the money 
or fortune which the wife brings 
the hutband. But in the primitive 
ages women were married without 
portions, nay, were purchaſed by 
their huſbands, and the money given 
for them was called their dowry : 
Thus Shechem bargained with Jacob 
and his ions for Dizah. Gen. xxxiv. 
2. The ancient Greciars allo we 
are informed bought their wives. 
The purchafing of wives is in fact 
the cuſtom ot all barbarous conn- 
tries. No ſooner did the Grecians 
Jay aſide their ſavage manners but 
the practice of buying wives was 
laid aſide; the tables were entirely 
turned, and women in politer times 
were obliged to purchaſe huſbands 
by their portions or die old maids. 
Ihe difference betwixt a wiie and 
concubine ſeems partly to have 
conſiſted in this, that the wife 
brought a fortune and the concu- 
bine was unportioned. The ex- 
pectations of men were raiſed ſo 
high at laſt that parents could ſcarce 
ſatisſy their mercenary demands 
with their daughters, and were in- 
duced to get rid of the expence of 
daughters by expoſing their female 
children. The wives howerer w ho 
brought a portion could oblige their 
huſbands to be with them three 
times in a month, Heireſles were 
conſtrained to marry their neareſt 
kinſnan, and, in caſe of impo- 
rence, had a right tv call in the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the huſband's neareſt re- 
lation. See Daughter, Borrowing, 
Oc. 

Drxacuma, drachm or dram, 
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was a piece of money in uſe 1, 
mongitt the Athenians worth aboy 
73d, The Hebrew drachm wy 
about the ſame value as mentions! 
1 Chron. xxix. 7. and Exra ii. 6 
viii. 27. See Money. | 
a Drama, a poem, containing 
ſome certain action, and repreſen 
ing a true picture of human lit 
whoſe end is to delight, and inſint 
mankind. : The drama is of tw 
kinds, comedy and tragedy, and co. 
ſiſts of four primary parts, the n. 
tafis, epitafis, cataſiafſis and catoſn 
be, its acceſſary parts are the fr 
Iague, chorus, mimus, and efil m_— 
Sce Tragedy, Comedy, Protaſis, ti. 
taſis, &c. \ 
Dar Aus were much attended 
amongſt the Jeu, Greeks and fl. 
mans, God very exreſsly ori 
his people to obſerve dreams, | 
it ſhould draw them away into ids 
latry, and the perſon, who, with; 


viev! to ſeduce the people, pie Crank 
tended to have prophetic drean; ent hi 
was put to death, though the drm C. 
ſhould come to paſs. When thy eil 
thought they had a ſigniſicantdem WMCrip!: 
they were directed to addreſs then om! 


ſelves to the prophet of the Lori Wcntcd 
or the high prieſt. ae 

Amongſt the Grecians divit cup, v 
dreams were of three kinds=1h, ſoon a: 
when Gods converſed with men were o 
their ſleep, theſe were cali pad fil 
xęnucclicuog: 2d, when the im c: 
ot things which were to happe Friends 
were exhibited in' their prope a way's 
forms; theſe they called Opapai [Three 


! 


za, when future events were f. rank, 
vealed by types and figures, Us In hon 
ſrecics of dreams was called Om vaen t 
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Jupiter was looked upon to be 
firſt author of all dreams. Tit 
interpretation of dreams was # 
act which was held in high ef 
mation by the Remans, no leſs thu 
the Greeks. It would be need 
to produce inſtances of. the reg 


paid to dream: vy the ancients, : 
* 
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uſe 4, exaſe all hiſtory, ſacred and pro- 
abc lane, abbunds with them. 
1 v. Dat ANU or dorydrepanon, a 
tone the Greeks, was an engine of 


mong 
e a fickle, and fixed 


iron crooked like 


to the end of a long pole, intended 
a!ning to cut aſunder the cords of the f21l- 
retent vards, and by this means diſable 
n lit the enemies' ſhips, 
nitruc Darss. See Habit. 
f ty DarxxinG, both amongſt the 
d co Creeks and Romans, was frequently 
e fn. carried to exceſs at entertainments. 
2 In drinking the Greets always 


IMewed their reſpect to the molt 
honourable perſon ; the maſter of 
the feaſt drank to him firſt in this 
manner: He filled a cup anddrank 
it off, then ordered it to be filled 


nd & 274in and taken to his honourable 
forna friend, with good wiſhes and ex- 
1s, et preflions of reſpect, who always 
0 id. paid the compliment of drinking 
with; the whole. Sometimes the matter 
bie drank a part of the cup only, and 
reams, ſent his gueſl the remainder, The 
renn Greeks and Romans oblerved pretty 
2 the nearly the ſame formalities in 
drein dripking. The cup was handed 
then- from left to right, and always pre- 
Lot, ſented with the right hand. At 
Lacedamon every man had his cwn 
dirit cup, which a ſervant filled up as 
—1 ſoon as it was emptied. The cups 
men it rere often crowned with garlands, 
calle pad filled up to the very brim. It 
mays was cuſtomary to drink abſent 
appt friends, toall their miſtreſſes, and 
prope Aways to remember the Gods.— 
2421/1 [Three cups or nine were uſually 
re f. rank, three for the graces, and nine 
$, th In konour of the muſes, Bot lovers 
Jeu; rhen toalling their miſtreſſes were 
be th not confined to any number, they 
Th often drank a number of cups equal 
* NO) che letters in the names of their 
ell ar ones, The Romans, as well as 
6 tha e Greets, were addicted to drink- 
edle Ing, and adhered to no rules, but 
regal n dulged themſelves to exceſs, of- 
ts, be en contending who could drink 
gail 
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moſt, See Propinatio, Arbitc:b.y 
bendi. 

Dauips were prieſts of the 
ancient Britons, Gauls and Celtæ. 
—— They had their name from 
Ap, an oak, becauſe they 
held the oak in great veneration. 
They had the management of wha: - 
ever related to religion, the punith- 
ment of crimes, and ſettling diſ 
putes about property ; and every 
perſon was held infamous and im- 
pious who would notabide by their 
deciſions. They inſtructed the 
vouth in the principles of religion, 
politics and law, Their precepts 
were delivered verbally, and com- 
mitted to memory, for they would 
not allow them to be committed 
to writing. They were exempted 
from the public burthens, and 
taxes for the ſupport of govern- 
ment. They held the ſoul's im- 
mortality and tran{migration, and 
ſometimes offered human ſacrifices. 
They had a high prieſt amongſt 
them, who prefided during liſe.— 
Nothing, with them, was more 
ſacred than the miſletoe, and the 
oak that produced it. Crs. Com. 
Lib. 6. Bell G. 

Dvusr, by the Jews, was ſprink- 
led on the hcad as a ſign of mourn- 
ing ; they ſat amongſt it in token 
of deep affliction; and ſhook it off 
their feet as à teſtimony of their 
deteſtation of any perſon. The 
Zews eſteemed the Gentiles ſo vile 
taat they accounted the very ground 
on which they lived to be unclean. 
They conceived that the duſt of the 
ſtreets of their cities would pollute 
them, and took care when they car- 
ried away any pot-herbs from the 
land of a Gentile, that none of thc 
mould ſhould adhere to them, left 
it ſhould defiie the pure 1/raelites. 
When our Saw!zour, therefore, order - 
ed his apoſtles to ſhake off the duſt 
of their feet for a teſtimony againſt 
the Zews, who ſhould reje the 


Q 2 goſpc], 
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goſpel, he intimated that they ſhould 


be no more concerned with them, 
but ſhould for the future eſteem 
them as a Heathen or Genti/e people, 
to whom God's covenant did not 
belong. See Aſhes, 
Duumviri Manicifales, were 
the ſame in the free towns of Italy 


that the conſuls were at Rome.— 


They were choſen out of the body 
of the decurions. See Conſul. 


Duvunviki Capitales, were judges 


in criminal cauſes, but an appeal 
laid from their ſentence to the peo- 
ple, who only had the power of 
condemning citizens to death. They 
were choſen out of the decurions, 
had great power, and had two /:ic- 
tors to walk before them. 

Duvumviri Nawales, were com- 
miĩſſaries of the fleet, whole duty 
conſiſted in giving orders for the 
fitting out ſhips, and giving com- 
milhons to the marine officers.— 
The DuamwviriNewales were created 
at the time of the Samnite war at 
the requeſt of Decius, tribune of 
the people. 

Duvmvisri Sacrorum, were two 


magiſtrates created by Targuinius 


Superbus. Their office was a fort 
of prieſt-hood, and conſiſted in 
taking care of the Siby/lize books, 
and occaſionally performing ſacri- 
fice. They were generally of Pa- 
trician rank, and held their office 
for life. They were exempted 
from many incumbrances which 
fell upon their fellow citizens, 
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from ſerving in the wars, &ec. Tj, 
Sibylline oracles could not be chr. 
ſulted without them. Their num. 
ber was encreaſed at differen 
times, as will be ſeen under th; 
article Decemwiri. 

Dux Legionis was the ſame 3 
the 4 See P rimifilus, 

DynasTY from the Gw 
Avvazeia properly ſigniſies a gy. 
vernment, ſeigniory, or lordſhip, 
The term frequently occurs in ax. 
cient hiſtory, particularly in thatgf 
Egypt, where it implies a race 
ſucceſſion of Kings. The Egyptian 
reckon 30 Dynaſties which take vw 
the ſpace 36525 years, Which fer 
exceeds the age of the world itſej, 
and his given much trouble to chm. 
nologers. Some account for this 
exceſhve computation by ſuppoſing 
the reckoning to be made 9 
Months or Lunar Years; of this opi. 
nion is Diodorus Siculus, who live! 
amongſt the Egyptians. 
ſolve the difficulty by ſuppoſing tha 
collateral reigns are pat down a 
ſucceſſive. See Stillingf. Or. Sac. 

DwaRrFs, called rari and rate, 
amongſt the Romans, were held in 
ſuch requeſt, that artificial mein 
were made uſe of to prevent the 
growth of boys and girls deſigned 
tor dwarfs, by encloſing them in 
ſmall boxes, or binding them wii 
bandages. —_— niece Jula 
was mighty fond of one of these 
male dwarfs called Sonopas, Wi 


was only two feet and a hand- 


breadth high, 
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Gre Eaz, Amongſt the Jews the „ if thy people go out to battle, 

a g. ſervant or ſlave who renounced the © and ſhall pray unto the Lord to- 

ſhip, rivilege of being freed from ſer- © wards the city, &c. and towards TN 
n Ab. vitude in the /abbatical-year, had © the houſe, which I have choſen | | 
hatof his car pierced through with an aw]; * to build for thy name, then hear val 
ce or this was done in the preſence of thou, &c.” In Chriſtian churches, yl 
tian; the judges, that it might appear to which are generally built Eaſt and 

te I be his own free choice, and that , the chancel ſtands at the eaſt 

h far he was not overawed or compelled end, with an emblematic reference 

itſelt, by his maſter. His ear was bored to Chriſt who is called the Sun of 

chro- at his maſter's door, which was a Righteouſneſs and the Day-ſpring. 

r thi mark of ſervitude or bondage, and When, in the creed, we profeſs our 

poſing repreſented his ſettled and perpe- faith in the bleſſed Trinity, we turn 

le by tual obligation to remain in that towards the Eaft, as the peculiar 

150p1- houſe, and there to hear and obey reſidence of God. The dead too 

lived his maſter's commands, are laid in their graves with their 

ther | Easr. This region or point of feet to the Eaff, and the face up- 

ig tha the Heavens has by moſt nations wards that at the reſurrection they 

wn 4 been preferred to the weſt, as being may be ready to meet Chri/t from 

dat. the quarter where God was ſup- the Eaſt, and be in a poſture of 

rang, poſed to have his peculiar refidence prayer as ſoon as they ariſe. The 

eld in of glory. Thus a particular reſpet Athenians before Solon, and, ace 

means was paid to the eaſt in taking cording to the ſcholiaſt on Thucy- 

at the Omens, &c. But in fact there is dides, all the Greets buried their 

ſigned no eaſt and weſt in nature: they dead in the ſame poſition, | 

em in are mere relative terms. For to FEasTER a Chriſtian Feſtival in 

| with ain, Italy, lies eaſtward; to Italy, memory of our Saviour's reſurrec- 

Juli Greece; to Greece, Perſia; to Perſia, tion. It is called Eaſter from the 

* thele China,and vice verſa to Italy, Spain Saxon Eaftre, a Goddeſs who was 

„ who lies weſtward ; to Greece, Italy; to worſhipped by the Saxons in the 


GLE. 
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AGLE. See Aquila. 


Perſia, Greece ; to China, Perſia. On 
a paralle] ſphere there is neither 
Eaſt nor Meſt, and the Antipodes 
ck any place may regard that place 
as either Eaſt or Net. The Jews 
and Mabometans, in this and the 
neighbouring countries uſe, indeed, 
many geſtures towards the eaſt at 
their benedictions, and in killing 
their meat, But this they do with 
a ee towards Feruſalem and Mec- 
4. But Daniel, when he prayed 
with his windows open towards Je- 


E 


ruſalem, had his face to the Weſt, 


and Solomon, in this prayer, ſays, 


month of April, with great feſtivity 


and ceremony. The Feaſt of Eaſter, 
correſponding with the Jewith 
paſſover, is by the latins and others 
called Paſcha. Different churches 
entertained different opinions with 
reſpect to the time of cclebrating 
Eaſter, but all agreed in honouring 
the feſtival, calling it the Qucen of 
Feſtivals, the Sunday of Foy, &c. 
The Emperors uſed to grant a ge- 
neral releaſe to priſoners on thisday, 
with an exception of ſuch as were 

conhned 
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4 
confined for the higheſt crimes, I 
chought proper to ſay thus much on 
this article, becauſe the word Caſer 
occars in our Exgliſb teſtament, Act. 
Xil. 4. Sce Paſſover. 
Jeaus 


EaTing. The never 


would cat with perſons of a 


different religion, or of a profeſ- 
ſion that was odious to them, as 
publicans, &, The ancient He- 
brexes had each a ſeparate table 
when they cat; this appears to 
have been the caſe when Je en- 
tertained his brethren. Homer al- 
ludes to the ſame cuſtom Od. 14. 
which obtains yet in China and ſe- 
veral other places in the eaſt. The 
chief refpect and honour which 
they paid their gueſts conſiſted in 
ſerving them in a molt plentiful 
manner: thus Penjamia's meſs was 
the largeſt. Their ſeaſonings were 
ſalt, honey, oil and cream; the 
ſpices uſed amongſt us were un- 
known to them. Singing, danc- 
ing and perfumes, were admitted 
at their entertainments. The He- 
brews of old fat at table as we do, 
but in proceſs of time they adopted 


the faſhion of the Perfians, Chal-. 


deans, Greeks and Romans, and had 
table couches to lie upon, —though 
accubation never became general. 
See Accubatio, 

The Greets we are informed had 
three meals in a day; the ſirſt was 
about ſun· riſe and called Azpaliouaz 
the ſecond was about mid- day, and 
called Azmvey; the third was in 
the evening, and called Aogrog,— 
The Aoproz wrs frequently called 
Akirroy. This account of the times 
of cating amongſt tie Greets an- 
ſwers to the jentaculum, frandtum, 
and cæna of the Romans. Sce Cena, 

The Jesus ſeldom cat till after- 
noon. 

EcLecTics, were a ſet of phi- 
loſophers which took its crigin 
{rom Fgypr, The Ec. t endea- 


tians, and the tenets of Zoroafter, 


the myſticiſm of Pythagoras, the 


ECM 


voured to mould the doctrines of 
Pythagoras and Plate, and blend 
them with the theology of the Eg. 


They borrowed many of the priy. 
cipal truths of chriſfianity from the 
clatechetic ſchool of Alexandriq, 
and ſhameſully mixing theſe with 


errors of Plato, and the ſuperſtition 
of FEeypt, they hoped to reconcile 
the Ciriſlians and Pagans to the 
lame opinions. When both Chriji. 
ans and Pagans began to ſee the 
folly of philoſophical diſputation, 
and to be tired of the. endleſs 
ſquabbles of Sophifts, this ſect aroſe, 
and triumphed over all the ref, 
about the end of. the ſecond cen- 
tury. Potamen and Plotinus were 
the mcft renowned leaders among fi the 
Eclectics. 

Ecrirsk, a privat ion of the light 
of one of the luminaries, by the 
interpoſition of ſome opake body, 
either between it and the eye, or 
between it and the ſun. 

The ancient Gree#s end Reman; 
had frightful ideas of eelipſes, fup- 
poſing them preſages of the moſ 
diſinal events. At Rome it was nat 
allowed to ſpeak publicly of any 
natural cauſes of eclipſes. 

During the ec/ip/e of the moon, 
both Greeks and Romans made 4 
great noiſe with brazen inſiru- 
ments, and raiſed. loud ſhouts to 
eaſe her in her diſtreſs, thinking 
that ſhe was in great perplexity and 
trouble; for they attributed ecliptes 
of the moon to the arts of magic beer 
as, who by their inchantmenis * 
plucked her from the ſky, and Edi 
made her ſkim over the graſs.-- ne! 
This notion is no leſs abſurd than 
that of the Mexicans, who in an 
eclipſe imagine the moon has been 
wounded by the ſun, in ſome quar- 
rel between them. 

EcMakTYRIA, a kind of ſecond 
hand evidence admitted in the 

cours 
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-gurts of Athens, It was hear-ſay 
teſtimony, and never allowed but 
where the eye-witneſs was either 
dead, or ſo circumſtanced that he 
could not poſſibly attend. 
Ecsrarict, a fort of diviners 
amongſt the Greeks, who for a con- 
ſiderable time lay in trances, de- 
*ived of all ſenſe and motion, but 
when they returned to themſelves, 


exve range accounts of what they 


had ſeen and heard during their: 


ſence from the body. 

Eceurtvs or Eguuleus, a diaboli- 
cal engine contrived to torment the 
pailty or ſuſpected perſons into a 
confeſſion of their crimes, It con- 
tained ſcrews or pullies, by means 
of which the members of the un- 
happy wretches were diſtended 
with the utmoſt violence, even to 
a luxation of the joints. What its 
particular form was ſeems not to 
be agreed upon. Amongſt the No- 
nan, in the times of their Em- 
rerors, it was uſed againſt chi- 
aus, The eculeus ſeems to have 
been of a ſimilar nature with the 
cataſta. ee Cate/ia. 

EnicT was an order iſſued from 
the Emperor in the nature of a pro- 
clamation, ſigned and ſcaled in 
lorm, and ſerving as a law to the 
people. We frequently mect with 
the,editts of the Pretors, contain- 
ing notice to the pcople in What 
manner they intended to ezecute 
the laws. 

Edictum perpetutm was a collec- 
lection of all the laws which had 
deen yearly publiſhed by the Præ- 
tors in their edits. It was called 
Edifum perteluum, becauſe it was 
Intended to continue in force for 
ever, and ſerve asa body of itand- 
inglaws ; to prevent the great con- 
faſion occaſioned by the new edids, 
and to ſerve as a guide and rule 
in the adminiftration of juſtice 
throughout the empire. This col- 
lection was made by Saleias Juli- 
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anus, in the rcign of Aarian, in the 
conſulſhip of Serœius Ofavwins Læ- 
nas Ponteanus, and M. Zutoninas 
Nifuns. — Univ. Hiſt. 

Ey cAT ION of youth was ſtrict- 
ly attended to both amongſt the 
Greeks and Romans. Their minds 
and bodies were improved at the 
ſame time; their minds by every 
neceſſary branch of knowledge and 
learning, and their bodies by the 
manly exerciſes of the campus mar- 
tins, or private conteſts and trials 
of ſkill, agility, and ſtrength. Ir 
was the chief aim of the Romans, 
as well as Greciaus, to make them 
ſhine in the Senate and in the Feld, 
at the forum and the public games. 
Oratory was an object which they 
kept conſtantly in view, and what- 
ever was their deſtination they en- 
deavourcd to acquire the arts of e- 
locution and a habit of fluent rea- 
ſoning. Lacedemin trained her 
hardy ſons to deſpiſe danger, en- 
dure fatigue, and ſeem inſenſible of 
pain—to maintain their honour 
unſtained, to love their country, 
and ho:d in contempt riches, and 
all that train of enervating plea- 

Send 


ſures which are the companions of 


auonce. The E£:artar; diſdained 
all meritricious colouring of ora- 
torx, and expreſſed themielves with 
a dignified fimpiicity, manly em- 
phaſis, and characteriſtic brevity, 
We do not find that the eau 
had any ſchools or colleges for the 
inſtruction of youth, if we except 
thoſe of tac Prophets which were 
a different nature. They have 
not ſo much as a word to expreſs a 
ſeminary of learning. Their ſons 
were brought up to war or huſ- 
bandry, and their daughters to 
houſhold occupations, and both 
were inſtructed in their religion 
and Jaws by their parents, chiefly 
on the ſabbath. See Children. 
Eccs were eaten by the Rexans 
at the beginning of their feaſts, as 
apples 
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apples were the laſt things that 
were ſerved up, hence the phraſe, 
ab cwvo uſque ad mala. Sce Cena. 
An egg, in the Egyptian cloſmo- 
gony, was an emblem or ſymbol 
of the world. It was conſidered 
as bearing the ſame analogy, by the 
Chaldeans and the Chineſe. The firſt 
egg, from which all things were 
hatched, was ſaid to have been 
layed in the boſom of Erebus : 
This egg was evidently Chans,— 
The egg, with its yolk in the midſt 
of a fluid, of different denſities at 
different diſtances, and ſurrounded 
by a ſhell, is no bad repreſentation 
of the concave ſphere of the hea- 


vens, including the air and the ter- 


reſtrial ball in its boſom. The 
Phenicians are ſaid to have wor- 
Jhipped an egg.—Eggs were made 
uſe of in luſtrations both by the 
Greeks and Romans, Thus Lucian 
repreſents the Cynic philofopher 


as carrying in his wallet, by way of 


roviſion, woy | enxalzcois. To 
this uſe of the egg Ovid alludes in 
his Artam: Ft weniat qua luſiret 
Anus leftumgue locumgue, Preferat et 
tremula fulfur et ova manu. 80 
Fav. Sat. 6.—Nift ſe centum luftra- 
<VErit mis. 

E1Rrs10NE was an olive-branch 
bound about with wool and crown- 
ed with firſt-fruts. It was carried 
in proceſſion at the Athenian feſtival 
called pyanepſia. See Pyanep/ia. 

E1SETER1A Was a name given 
to the day on which the Athenian 
magiſtrates entered upon their offi- 
ces, when it was cuſtomary to offer 
ſacrifices and pray for the proſpe- 
rity of the ſtate, in the temples of 
Jupiter Buravg, and Minerva 
Bzaua. 

EL :zo0THESIUM, the room in 
the Gymnaſium where thoſe who 
had bathed, or intended to wreſtle, 
anointed themſelves. This apart- 
ment was alſo called Alipterium. 

ELAPHEBOLIA, a Grecian feſti- 


ELLE 


val in honour of Diana ExazPnRoy 
1. e. the huntreſs. A cake called 
Exapog, made in the form of a deer 
was offered to her. 
ELAPHEBOLI1UM,the gth month 
of the Athenian year, conſiſting of 


30 days, and anſwering to the end of 
of February and beginning cf 200 
March. It was ſo called becauſe * 
the feſtival of Elaphebolia happened oth 
in this month. Sce Flepbebelra and oh 
Month, Ele 
 ELatio was the ceremony of 0! 1 
carrying out the corpſe on the day the) 
of burial, with the fect toward; men 
the gate, to intimate that the de. 01 fl 
ceaſed was taking his departure L 
from his former home. The Gre; —_— 
and Romans uſed the ſame ceremo- Alex 
ny. See Funeral. 12 Nd 
ELEATic ſet, borrowed its The, 
name ſtom Elea, a city of Magna the © 
Græcia, where the laws of Pythe- ron 
goras were adopted. This ſed {Mey 
took its rite from that of Pythags- pon 
ras. The Eleatic philoſophers af. — 
ſerted that all things were but one. The 
That God, the world and all the wem 
changes of nature, were only dif. ng 1 
ferent appearances of one and the _— 
ſame being. They held, that, as ed the 
nothing can produce nothing, there- LNCS, 
fore all that exiſts muſt have exiſted Mm 
trom all cternity. They- affirmed in the! 
that the univerſe was partly a b. -aagt 
num, partly a vacuum; of which ha 
God was the informing principle, r 
a fire, which, in the Pythagorean Err 
ſenſe informs all, and animates all. 1 hon 
They held God to be one infinite, Jourth 
eternal and immutable, and that Laar, | 
place and motion exiſted no where: al 88 
That corpuſcles, or atoms, were the 8 
elements of things, and that there eugh c 
were many worlds. The chief * tro 
philoſophers of this ſe& were Aus- pero 
phanes, Parmenides Maliſſus, Zens, 4 the 
Leucippus, Democritus, Protagoras, terlous 
Diagoras. See Philoſophy, Pytha- Ind ofte 
goreans. * * 
ELETUANTINI Libri, were books 3 1 
bor, al 


amongſt 
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amongſt the Romans, whkerein the 
tranſactions of the Scxate and ma- 
millrates of Rome, tac tranſactions 
of the magiitrates of provinces, and 
thoſe of the Emperors and Generals 
of armies were regiſtered. In theſe 
books were put down likewiſe the 
births and claſſes of the p2ople, and 
other matters relating to the Cen- 
ſas, Some lay they were called 
Elephantini, becauſe they were made 
of ivory, others will have it that 
they were made of a ſort of parch- 
ment prepared from the inteſtines 
ht the Elephant. 

Eirruaktrs were firſt uſed in 
war by the Greeks in the time of 
Alxcader the Great; at leaſt there 


They carried upon their backs into 
the battle large rowers, containing 
ſrom ten to thirty ſoldiers, who 
threw miſſiive weapons from hence 
vpon the enemy, being themſelves 
ſecured within their wooden walls, 
The elephants did great execution 
themſelves, by terrifying, tearing 
ind trampling down both horſes 
and men. But this danger attend- 
ed the uſe of them, that they ſome- 
times, when encouraged, indiſ- 
eriminately deſtroyed all that came 
in their way, whether friends or 
oed. Horſcs would not come near 
te elephants upon account of their 
Cilagrecable ſmell. 

ELEUsINla, a Grecian feſtival 
In honour of Ceres, kept ever 
lourth year by the Celeans and Phi- 
laſians, and every fifth year by the 
Athenians, Lacedemonians, Parrba- 
dan and Cretans, at Eleufis, a bo- 
Icugh of Attica. It was transfer- 
Wed from thence to Rome by the 
Emperor Adrian. The Eleuſinia 
as the moſt celebrated and myſ- 
terious ſolemnity of any in Greece, 
nd often called by way of emi- 
ence myſleria. Every thing con- 
ancd a myſtery, All was mcta- 
P40r, allegory, and ænigma. It 


'- ng mention of them before. 


ELE 


was, in ſhort, a ſomething like frees 
maſonry. People of both ſexes, 
and all ages, were initiated into the 
myſteries ; to neglect this was cri- 
minal ; a neglect of this was one 

article of the accuſation on which 
Socrates was executed. For a perſon 

not initiated to be accidentally pre- 
ſent at the ſolemnity, was death. 

The benefits of initiation were ſup- 

poſed to extend beyond the grave: 

The myſteries were of two kinds, 

the greater and the leſs; the leſs 

were preparatory to the greater. 
They conſiſted of a ſolemn repre- 

ſentation of what was ſuppoſed to 

paſs in the regions of E/y/cum and 

Tartarus. The ſecrets of the Eleu- 
/inian myſteries are, with great ap- 

pearance of truth, ſuppoſed to ba 

divulged in the 6th reid of Vir- 

gil. To reveal the ſecrets of this 
Grecian free maſonry, was looked 

upon as a crime that would not fail 

to draw down the vengeance of 
heaven. 'The perſon who attend- 
ed at initiation was called Hiero- 
phantes, 1. e. the revealer of holy 
truths. The Hiercphantes had three 
aſhftants, the firſt was the torch- 

bearer, the ſecond the crier or he- 
rald, and the third miniſtred at the 
altar. See Hieroplantes, Daduchus. 

Lactantius ſuppoſes thoſe myſ- 
teries to have been abominable and 
obſcene, and therefore not fit to be 
mentioned: But his chriflian zeal 
might probably draw him afide 
from trath. 

E1EUTHER 1a was a feflival kept 
at Platæa from almoſt all the cities 
of Greece, in memory of the defeat 
of Mordonius the General of Xerxes , 
and in honour of thoſe who gal- 
lantly ſacrificed their lives for the 
liberty of their country. It was 
held every fifth year, and' prizes 
were appointed to be contended 
for. | 

The Samians had a feſtival of thi 
name alſo in honour of the God of 

R love. 
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love. And flaves when ſet free 
kept a holiday of this name too, in 
gratitude for the bleſſing of liberty. 

EL1ac or Eretriac ſect, was a ſect 
of philoſophers who contincd them- 
ſelves to teaching the doctrines of 
Socrates. It was called the Eliac 
{ct from Pha of Elis, its found- 
er; and it had the name of Aretriac 
from Menedemus the Eretrian, Who 
transferred the ſchool to the city of 
Bretria. Pliedo Pliſianus and Me- 
ubdemus werg ſucceſſively in the 
chair. See Socratic Sedt, Phileſo- 
. Se. 

ELLrcuxivu, a name given by 
the ancients to that ſort oſ matter 
of which the wicks of their lamps 
were made, but what it was authors 
are not agreed. Some ſuppoſe it 
to have been the xp/on or cotton of 
the ancients, and others with more 
probability will have it to have 
been a light ſpungy fungus, like 
that which the people of ſome 
countries call ſpunk, and uſe in- 
itead of tinder, 

EMBALMING was practiſed by 
the Jeaus, in imitation of the Egyp- 
tians, upon dead bodies. The 
method was this. The body, as 
ſoon as a perſon was dead, was 
taken to the coffin-makers, mea- 
ſured and fitted exactly with a cof- 
fin, which was differently orna- 
zncnted according to the quality of 
the deceaſed ; the upper part of it 
repreſcnted the perſon for whom it 
Was intended. This done, the 
body was brought home, ard the 
embalmers were agreed with, for 
the prices of embalming differed 
much, the higheit being about zool. 
of our money, and the loweſt a 
very ſmall matter. A deſigner was 
now employed, who marked the 
body, where it Jay, for cutting, 
and the defer followed, cutting 
it according tothe direction with a 
ſharp £thiopian None, 

The dillettor was held in the 
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ſame contempt and deteſtation 3 


- 
an hang-man among us, and yy ] 
forced to make the beſt of his ws; 
as ſoon as he had performed his oi. c 
hee, otherwiſe he ran a great riſque 
of being ſtoned to death. Th 0 
embalmers, whoſe perſons were 
ſacred, next began their opcratian, d 
They drew, with a hooked jron c 
inſtrument, the brains through the n 
noſe, and extracted all the bowels, p 
except the heart and kidrey: 
through the inciſion which the dic th 
ſector had made in the fide, The m 
inteſtines were waſhed in firons li 
aſtringent drugs and wine from the 
palm- tree; and aſtringent drugs 5 
were allo put into the ſkull. The " 
body for about thirty days wr; a 1 
anointed with oil of cedx, th. 
myrrh, cinnamon, and other ſpice, lic 
to preſerve it from putrefaction. | 
was then put into fait for forty er. 
days, ſo that ſeventy days, accerd. 
inh to Moſes's account of embaln- wh 
ing, were taken up in the procel. the 
When the body was taken out of un: 
the ſalt, it was waſhed, ſwaddlec, cul 
dipt in gum, and anointed with dill 
inyrrh, then given to the relations gui 
who kept it in their houſes in is att 
coffi n. tar; 
The poor who were incapable d met 
bearing this expence, injected into Sce 
the body a liquor drawn from ce- 1 
dar, and then wrapt it up in nitre, hon 

 EmpassapoRs, public mini- Ron: 
ſters ſent from ſovereign princes rals 
ſtates, as their repreſentatives i heca 
other princes or ſtates. + of tl 

The name of embaſſadors is fi he | 
cred and inviolable, and has . villa 
cordingly been treated with reſped pero 
and conſideration in every coul- wore 
try: Every violation of the law d See | 
nations, by injuries done to em E. 
baſladors, has generally been - three 
ſented with great warmth. Daw nem 
for an injury of this kind mad Gbcat 


war upon the Ammonites. 2 Kings, Age 
x. Alexander put to the ſword thc 
| inhabitand 
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zahabitants of Tyre, for inſulting 
his embaſſadors; 
None tor affronting the em 
dors of V'a/lone, were delivered up 
into their hands to be puniſhed at 
diſcretion. 

At Zthens the forcign embaſia- 
dors mounted the tribunal and de- 
clared their commitſion, and the 
nature of their buſineſs to the 


1 
balia- 


people. f 

At Rome they were introduced to 
the Senate, and delivered their com- 
miſſions to them, at the villa pub- 
lica. See Villa Puvlica. 

Nothing delighted Athens and 
goarta more, when in their meri— 
Gian ſplendor, than to ice and hear 
a number of embaſſadors ſuing, in 
their aſſemblies, for their pro.cc- 
tion or alliance, | 

EvEtrT1, a name given to the 
eroca-i. See Evocati. 

ExuELIA, a tragic dance, in 
which the performers ſupported all 
the gravity and dignity of the part 
under repreſentation ; it was cal- 
culated to excite compallion for the 
diſtreſſed, indignation againſt the 
guilty, love for virtue, and deteſ- 
tation of vice. This and the mili- 
tary dances were the only ones that 
met with the approbation of Plato. 
Sce Dancing. 

EMPEROR Iniperator, a title of 
honour conferred by the ancient 
Ronans on their victorious Gene- 
rails only. In proceſs of time it 
became the defignation of the ruler 
of the empire. When we conſider 
the horrid abuſes, debauchery, and 
villainy of many of the Roman Em- 
Perots, the term Emperor like the 
word tyrant excites our abhorrence. 
See In perator. 

ENCZ:N1A, a name given to the 
three feaſts kept by the Jes, in 
memory of the puriſication and de- 
Gleation of their temple by Judas 
Macabeus, Solomon and Zorobabcl. 

Suidas, in his Lexicon, ſays that 


and the youth of 


funebres—emtertainments given by 
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the ancients by the word Encarie 
underſtood a public ſolemnity on 
{ome new occurrence. Among the 
Latins, Encania were called Dedi- 
cations and Conſecratiens, and, on 
ſuch days, they gave thanks to God 
for the happy concluſion of ſome 
matter of moment, and implored 
him for the continuance of his 
mercies. See Dedication, Conle- 
eration. 

Expix1s, evczgys amorgltt 
Grecians, was an action brou 
againit any perſon for aſtecting any 
place or thing tor which he was 
by law diiqualified. 

ENnG4aSTRIMYTHI, aname given 
by the Greeks to the P;thia's or 
prieſteſſes of Apollo,, who delivered 
cracles by ſpeaking from withi 
without moving their lips, or even 
their tongues. They had alſo the 
power of giving that particular 
tone to the voice which induced 
the hearers to conclude, that it was 
uttered cither from above or below, 
from a greater or leſs diſtance, as 
they had a mind, in order to carry 
cn the deception. This voice was 
ſuppoled to procced from a ſpirit 
within; but it was only the ſpirit 
of impoſture. 

ErxoLM1, a name given to the 
pricſteſs of Abollo at Delphi, be- 
cauſe ſhe ſat on the 2r:pod called 
Opurcs. : 

EnS1GNs. See Signa. 

ENTERTAINMENTS among the 
ancients. were of various kinds; 
funeral entertainments called epule 
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the huſband on bringing home his 
wife epulz geniales, entertainments 
beſtowed on the ſoldiers, which 
was done before or after au en- 
gagement, or on occaſion of pro- 
claiming the general Inperalor, 
theſe were called epaule militares— 
birth-day entertainments epule xg- 
talitiæ. There were many other 


kinds which received their names 
3 


from 
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from the place where, the perſons 
by whom, or the occaſion on which 
Sce the articles 


they were given. 
Epulum and Cena. 
EPpacrT, in chronology, expreſſes 
the number of days. by which the 
ſolar year exceeds the lunar, through 
the whole revolution of the lunar 
cycle. The exceſs of the ſolar year 
over the lunar is 11 days. Conſe- 
quently, in the firſt year of the cycle 
of the moon the Epa?? is o. be- 
cauſe the lunar and ſolar years be- 
gin ogether. On the ſecond year 
of the cycle, the lunar year begins 


11 days bef-re the folar ; the Ea 


thereſore is 11, On the third it 
has begun twice 11 days before the 
ſolar, the Epa&# conſequently is 22. 
In the fourth it begins three times 
11 days beſore the ſolar year, the 
Had therefore would be 33; but 
30 days, being an entire ſynodical 
month, muſt that year be intercala- 
ted, i. e. that year muſt be conſi- 
dered as conſiſting of 13 ſynodical 
months, and 3 will remain, the 
true F>a7 of the year. Thus by 
adding 11 to the Epa# of the laſt 
year, and always rejecting 30, we 
Mall expreſs the Epact of the cur- 
rent years throughout the cycle. 
'The word Epad is of Greek original, 
and ſignifies added, becauſe the 
Elacis were added to equate the 
iumar with the ſolar year. The 
Greeks called them emayouvat. 
ir mern chronology the Epac till 
the year 1900 may be found thus: 
Mutply the goiden number for 
the given year by 11, divide the 
p1o4utt by 3o, and from the re- 


m4:1ndertakeil, then what remains 


If the remainder be 


Si” i ro Bb 
18 the. Fact 


Icſe that 1, add 19 to it, and the 


ſum will be the Etat? ſought. — 
{en mber and day of the month 
 acaec to the Ead; their ſum 

zo is the moons age. But 

| 1 above 3o, the exceſs 

: 0! 31 days, or the exceſs 


EPH 


above 29 in months of 30 da 
ſhews the moons age or number . 
days ſince the laſt conjunttian,.. 
The numbers of the months, di. 
rected to be added in the foregoine 
proceſs, arc as follows; ſor Jan. 0 
Feb. 2; March 1; Apr. 2; Mey z; 
June 4; July 5; Aug. 6; Seni. 5, 
Oz. 8; Nov. q; Dec. 10. Ser 
Golden Number, Cycle. 

Erna or Ephah was a Yu 
meaſure both for liquid things and 
dry z as a liquid mcalſure it cen. 
tained the ſame quantity as the 
bath ; as a dry meaſure it was equal 
to three pecks and three pints, 
Sce Meaſure, Bath. | 

EPHEBEUM was a place 2 
Athens where the rphebi or young 


men aſlembled to exerciſe. 


EenEB1, a name given by the 
Athenians to their young men when 
they reached the age of 18, a 
which age their names were enter. 
ed in the public regiſter. 

Ernob was an ornament or up- 
per garment. worn by the Jeuwib 
prieſts. It was a fort of girdle, 
which being brought from behind 
the neck and over the two ſhould. 
ers, and hanging down before, wa 
put croſs wite upon the Romach, 
then carried round the waiſt and 


uſed as a girdle to the Tunic. — 


There were two ſorts of ephod, 
one of plain linen for the prieſt, 
and the other embroidered for the 
high prieſt. This laſt was com- 
poſed of gold, blue, purple, crim- 
ſon and twiſted cotton. On that 
part of it which paſſed over th 
ſhoulders, were two large precious 
ſtones, one on each ſhoulder, upoi 
which were engraved the names 6 
the twelve Tribes, fix on exc 
ſtone, The ephod was peculiar u 
the prieſthood, and the Jexvs im: 
gined that no religion, true @ 
talſe, could ſubſiſt without a price 

hood and an ep. 
Ernoki were magiſtrates 
pointe 
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inted in Sarta, like the iribunes 
among the Romans. They werca 
lind of overſcers of the ſtate, whoſe 
office was to reſtrain and curb the 
authority of the Kings, and ba- 
[ance the regal power. As an in- 
tance of the conſequence of theſe 
magiſtrates, we may produce theſe 
«wo ſacs, viz. that they puniſhed 
| with a heavy fine their King Ar- 
Hanus for marrying a little wife 
and preſumed to impriſon Agts, 
another of their' Kings. They 
were five in number, preſided over 
thews and feſtivals, had the care of 
the public money, and were the 
arbiters of war and peace. 
Epurbok, an officer in the 
Athenian courts of juſtice, who fur- 
niſhed the plaintiſf and defendant 
with equal hour-glaſſes called Clep- 
dre; during the running of which 
they might ſpeak, but no longer. 
While the laws were quoted, or 
foreign buſineſs intervened, the 
glaſſes were ſtopped. Sce Clep/yara. 
vEPpicyiROTONIA, an annual 
reviſion of the Athenian laws, inſti- 
tuted by Solon, wherein ſuch as 
were found unſuitable to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs were repealed, 
It had its name from the cuſtom of 
giving their ſuffrages by holding 
up of hands, 

EPICUREANS, a ſect of philo- 
ſophers greatly prevailing in Greece 
and Rome: Epicurus was their 
founder, who flouriſhed about 300 
years before Chriſt. They main- 
tained that ſenſual pleaſure was 
man's chef felicity: that the world 
was formed by a concourſe of 
atoms, and not governed by pro- 
vidence ; that the Gods refided in 
the extramundane ſpaces in ſoft, 
active caſe; that future rewards 
and puniſhments were idle chimez- 
rs; and that the foul was extin- 
Zultaca with the body. They are 
mentioned in the xviith chapter 
ot the Acts of the Apoltles, Epi- 
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curus himſelf, the founder of the 
ſect maintained a more manly phi- 
lolophy than the generality of his 
followers; he held indeed that 
pleaſure was the chief end of hu- 
man parſuit ; and this pleaſure he 
placed in an exemption from pain, 
and perfect tranquillity of body and 


mind: But the means which he 


pointed out as conducive to this end 
were prudence, temperance, fort!- 
tude and juſtice, in the union of 
which perfect happineſs conſi ſts.— 
He purſued pleaſure, therefore, in 
its moſt rational acceptation, and 
his life ſeems to have been {tained 
with few vices. The precepts, 
however, and practices of the Epicu- 
reans have loaded his memory with 
unmerited infamy. See Phileſephy, 
Erip gm were private ſeſtivals 
kept by the Athenians, upon a 
friend's returning from a journey. 
ErIscENI uu Was a place on 
the top of the theatres, where all 


the machines for moving the ſcenes 


were kept. 

Erisczrsis, was an action 
brought in the Athenian courts to 
prove that the diamartyria or pro- 
teſtation that the deceaſed had left 
an heir, was falſe and groundleſs. 
See Diamartyria. 

_ Ep1scort. See Biſhops. 

EpisTaTEs in the Athenian go- 
vernment, was the preſident of the 
proedri. See Proedri. 

His office was to keep the public 
ſeal, the keys of the citadel, and 


thoſe of the public exchequer. It 


was an office of ſo great truſt that 
no man was allowed to continue in 
it more than one day, or to be e- 
lected into it a ſecond time. The 
epiſtates was «choſen thus. Each of 
the ten Tribes choſe fifty Cenators, 
which made the ſenate of 509.— 
Each fifty had the precedence by 
turns; the fi ſty in office were cn 

led prytanes; during the term f 
their office, Which was thirty-ive 


days, 
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days, ten of the fifty frytares pre- 


| fided weekly under the name of 


roedri, And one of theſe proedri 
prefided each day under the name 


| of Epiftates. 


Epiſiates was alſo the preſident 
of the allembly, choſen by lot cut 
of the Procari. The chief of his 
oflice ſeems to have conſiſted in 
giving the people the ſignal for 
voting. compelling them to attend 
the aſſemblies, and taking out of 
the way whatever might divert 
them from coming. 
 EprtTaen, a monumental in- 
ſcription in memor/ of a perſon 
deceaſed. It has been diſputed whe- 
ther the ancient Fexws inſcribed 
epitaphs on the monuments of the 
dead; but be this as it will, epi- 
taphs, it is certain, of very ancient 
date, are found amongſt them. — 
The Athenians, by way of epitaph, 
put only the name of the dead, 
with the epithet xęngos, ſinitying 
good or eg hero, and the word 
Ncuęe, ſigniſying their good wiſhes: 
The name of the deceaſed's father 
and his tribe were frequently 
added. The Lacedemonians allow- 
ed epitaphs to none but thoſe who 
had died in battle. The Romans 
inſcribed their epitaphs to the 
manes, diis manibus, and frequently 
introduced the dead as ſpeaking to 
the living. Sometimes they were 
full of nioral ſentiments, and a- 
dorned with carved work. The 
epitaphs of the preicnt day are ge- 
nerally crammed with, fullome 
compliments, which were never 
merited, characters which human 
natue, in its beſt ſtate, could ſcarce 
lay claim to, and expreſlions of 
reſpect which were never paid in 
the life-time of the deceaſed: — 


Hence the proverb with great pro- 


priety took its rife, “ he lies like 
an epitaph.” | 
Eep1TAsS15 is the ſecond part of 
the drama in which the plot, which 
was entered upon in he protaſis or 


ſong 
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farit part, is carried on, heightened 
and worked up till it comes to jy 
ſtate or height called catoſtafis, |; 
_=_ epitaſis all things were in con. 
aficn, doubt! and aificulty, S 
Drama, Cataſiaſis, Protaſis, &c, 
EPiTHALAMIUM, a nuptia 
ſong or poetical compoſition i 
praiſe of the married pair, coz. 
taining wiſhes for proſperity and 
poſterity. Epithalamia were ſuns 
amongſt the Jexvs, at the door d 
the bride, by her friends and com. 
panicns, the evening before the 
marriage. Pſalm xlv. is an epithy. 
lamium. Among the Greeks the 
efithalamium was ſung as ſoon x 
the married couple were gone: 
bed, and attended with ſhouts and 
ſtamping of the feet to drown the 
cries of the bride. They returred 
in the morning, and with the ſans 
g, a little altered, ſaluted them 
again. The evening ſong wascalled 
ETUSRNQHIR KOra, the morning 
ſalute was cailedeTIaaauiat/imu 
This was the practice among! the 
Remans alſo, but their eþithalamia 
were often obſcene. See Marriage 
EPULONEsS were an order d 
prieſts or miniſters, whoſe office k 
vas to furniſh banquets for Juin 
and the Gods and Goddeſſes of his 
retiniae, at the public ſports, or o 
the birth-day of an Emperor, an! nales 
to aſliſt at the ſacrifices. The in- Ex 
ſtitution of. this prie{t-hood 1s very E 
ancient. Cicero ſays the cu 
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were appointed to relieve the - of nc 
ti who were not able top ng t 
through all the duties in the nu. The 
merous ſacrifices. They were a quire 


firſt three in number, but were at lia be 


terwards increaſed to ſeven, and a Into 
laſt to ten. They had the privit Knig 
ege of wearing their gowns edget Hart 
with purple like the portiffs. Ti ey 
fealt of the Gods at which the 740 
miniſtered was called epulum. See venus 
Et ulumm. a 


Erurvu was an holy feaſt K 
7 
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by the Rorens in the temples of 
ne Gods, in times of public dan- 
der. The fealt was ſumptuous 
and the Gods were formally invited 
and attended: For the ſtatues were 
brought on rich beds furnifhed 
with loſt pillows, called puſoira- 
ria, Thus accommodated, their 
wooden godſhips were placed on 
"A - couches, at the moſt honour- 
de part of the table. The care 
of tlic epula belonged to the u- 
7 5 and the Gods were plenti- 
fall ſerved with richeſt dainties, 
Ait they were able to eat; but the 
edulozes performed that function 
for them, and doubtiets were com- 
pete nt proxies ! —No wonder that 
P my ſolicited Trajan to be admit- 
ted of their order. Fpulum is allo 
uled to ſignify any ſolemn feait, 
"> we meet with epulunm fe rale, a fu: 
AR entertainment, See Exnter- 
tainnmert, 

EquesTRIA, a place in the Ro- 
man theatres where the Knights or 
equites ſat. Sce Equtites. 

Lev ESTRIAN games, ludi equcf- 
fre among the Romans, horſe 
races of which there were five 
hinds, the prodromus or plain horſe 
race, the chariot race, the decur- 
ory race about funeral piles, the 
ludi fexirales, and the Judi ui, t u- 
nales, See Prodromms, c. 
Equirarus. See Cax alry. 
EquiTes, amongſt the Remars, 
were perſons of the ſecond degree 
of no! Py, immediately ſuceeed- 
ing the Senators in point of rank. 
The e equites or gn ts were re- 
quired to be poſſeſled of 400 /efter- 
tic befo re they could be admitted 
into that order; and when the 
Knights were ſo res ced as to fall 
fart of the preſcribed revenue, 
he, were expunged out of the 
egarſe ian lit. The equeſtrian re- 
venue juſt mentioned, amounted 
0 bout 10,000 Crowns. 

Fart oſ tlie ceremony whereby the 
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honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred amongit the Romans, wes 
the giving of a horſe; for every 
eques or Knight had a horſe kept at 


the public charge, he received alſo 


the ſtipend of an horſeman, to 
ſerve in the wars, and wore a ring, 
which was given him by the ſtate, 
The eguites compoſed aJarge body 
of men, and conſtituted the Remax 
cavalry ; for there was always a 
ſuficient number of them in the 


city, and nothing but a review was 


requiſite to fit them for ſervice. 
The review was of three kinds, 
probatio, tranſveckio, recenſio. Sce 
Cavalr y, | ol atio, WG. 

The Knights at laſt grew to 
powerful, were a balance for the 
ſenate and people, neglected the 
exciciſes of war, and betook them- 
ſelves to civil employ ments. The 
equites were liable to be puniſhed 
by the cenſors and to {ſuffer deg; ra- 
dation. They were degraded by 
taking from them the horſe which 
was kept for each of them at the 
public charge; this was called 
equum adimere. 

ERETRIAC Sect. See Eliac. 

ExcaisTU —_ among the Ro- 
mani, Was a priſon, work-houſe, 
or Foals of correQion where flaves 
by the private authority of their 
maſters were confined and Kept 
for their offences to hard labour. —- 
The Greeks had a place of confine- 
ment of this ſort called Caęęciicręiov. 

Ex:isTic Sect. Ste Megaric. 

Espousals, a formal contract 
or premiſe of marriage between a 
man and a woman. The eſpou'als 
amongſt the Jeu wer? either by 
writing, or by a piece of ſilver 
given and received, or by coha- 
bitation. The woman was iſually 


eſpouſed or betrothed to the man, 


2 confiderable time before the mar- 
riage took place; during which 
time he might viſit her, but not 
ladge with her, Thus Mary was. 


houſe 
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eſpouſed to Teſeph before the; tome 
together. Matt. i. 18. Deut. xx. 7. 
Amongſt the Greets, after the pa- 
rents and friends of the voung cou- 
ple had finiſhed their negociation, 
the couple themſelves pledged their 
faith to each other, the man ſwear- 
ing that he would be conſtant and 
true, the woman that ſhe would 
marry him, and make him maſter 
of all ſke had. Then they ratified 
their agreement by akits and Jjoin- 
ing right hands. 

Amongſt the Romans the eſpon- 


ſals conſiſted in an engagement of 


friends on both ſides, whether ab- 
ſent or preſent, in public or with- 
out witneſſes. But the common 
way was by writings drawn up by 
common conſent, and ſealed by 
both parties; beſides this the man 
ſent a ring to the woman, conſiſt- 
ing ot iron and without a ſtone.— 
See Marriage, Ring. 

RsSEDAR11, a ſort of gladiators, 
mentioned by Seneca OHetOonins, 
and Tully, who on ſome occalions 
engaged one another out of chari- 
ots called e/eda. The Efjedum was 
a ſort of heavy chariot from which 


the Gauls and Britons eagaged the 


Romans. Ste Gladiator. 

Ess NES, one of the thrce an- 
cient ſects of the Jets, of which 
F*ſepbus gives a very particular ac- 
count. They held abſolute pre- 
deſtination, allowing no free-will 
at all, nor any liberty of choice.— 
They allowed a future ſtate, but 
denied a reſurrection. They lived 
in retirement, ſeldom making their 
appearance in cities or public ai- 
ſemblies. They did not marry, 
but adopted the children of others, 
and bred them up accor ding to 
their own principles. 
piſed riches, and had all things in 
common. They abſtained from 
the uſe of oils and perfumes, as 
luxurious and effeminate. They 
hoſpitably received all travellers 


They del- 
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of their own ſect. They ney 
changed their cloath3, til! they 
were quite worn out. "They ce. 
ſerved a moſt religious ſilence ji! 
{un-rite, excepting that they pray 
ed the ſun might riſe upon thei, 
They laboured til] eleven, then 
bathed in cold water, being th 
D 
purifed, they refreſhed themſctve, 
with eating, and began and ended 
their mea] with praite and thanl;. 
giving to God. No noiſe or t. 
mult ever diſordered their houſe: 
When any ten of them fat loge. 
ther, no "a of them ſpoke but 
with the conſent of the other nine. 
No one was admitted into their {e8 
til! he had given proofs of his con- 
tizence, and temperance ; and 
when admitted he was ſtrict 
bound not to divulge the myfterics 
of the ſect to any other. They 
were ſtrict in the adminiſtration di 
juſtice, and expelled from their ſo. 
ciety ſuch as had been guilty of 
any enormous crime. They ſiridtly 
obſerved tlie Sabbath, not moving 
on that day a fingle veſſcl out of 
its place, or caſing nature: On 
other days when they did that of- 
hce, they dug a hole a foot dep 
with a pick ax, and fat over it, 
covering their lower parts wich 
their garments. Their word ue; 
binding as an oath, and their ſtudy 
was the writings of the ancients, 
the nature of medicinal herbs and 
roots, and the cure of diſeaſes.— 
They drank no wine, and held 
war unlawful, but carried a wea- 
pon for defence. Wherever they 
ſat they took care never to ſpit iuto 
the middle, or on the right hand. 
They ſeem to reſemble the Pytha- 
gor:cns, They are not once men- 
tioned in the new teſtament, be- 
cauſe from cheir love of ſolitude, 
they were little known, and from 
their inoffenſive way of life our Sa- 
tour had no occaſion to cenſure 


them as hc ſrequently does the Pla- 
riſe 
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files and Sadducees. See the articles 
Phariſees, Sadducees. 8 - 

ETESIAN winds, in ancient hiſ- 
tory, are ſuch winds as blow at 
dated times of the year, from 
what part of the compaſs ſoever 
they come. They are ſo called 
trom trog 4777, a year, being an- 
niverlary or yearly winds, like the 
monſoons or trade winds, 

EruoleiDe, prieſts of Ceres 
at Elli, a city of Attica, who 
enjoyed the prieſthoo@ by inherit- 
ance, as deſcended from Eumolpus, 
or inſtituted in memory of him. 
Fumolpus was made pontiff to cele- 
brate the Eleuſinian myſteries, by 
Frelibeus King of Athens, and be- 
came ſo powerful in conſequence 
of the appointment, that he made 
war againſt Eredtbeus - they were 
both killed, and their children 
| made peace, this being amongſt 
the conditions of it, that the fa- 
nily of Eumo/pus ſhould enjoy the 
prieſthood, and the family of 
Ereaheus the regal power. See 
El:ufna. 

Euxucrs, were anciently em- 
ployed (and the cuſtom ſtill conti- 
nues) in the Eaſt, to execute 
the ofices of chief truſt and com- 
mand, eſpecially by Empreſſes or 
| Queens, to avoid ſuſpicion. The 
jealouſy of the Eaſtern Princes like- 
wie, amidſt the general deprava- 
tion of manners, ſuggeſted the pro- 
priety of ſetting none but ſlaves, 
who were made Eunuchs, to attend 
the Queens; by whoſe intereſt 
they were often preferred to great 
clices, Another reaſon may be 
aligned for the promotion of Eu- 
nuchs to offices of ſtate, which is, 
that having no obligation or in- 
cumbrance of wives or children, 
they may be ſuppoſed to be more 
Ready, and to ſtudy more the in- 
tereſt of their prince than their 
on private advantage, or ſetting 
pa family for themſelves, We 
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read of the Eunuch who was chief 
treaſurer to the Queen of Ætbiopia. 
Acts viii. 27. 

EurarRIDæ, a name given by 
Theſeus to the nobility of Athens, as 
diſtinguiſhed from the Geomori and 
Demiurgi. The Eupatride by The- 
ſeus's eſtabliſhment, had the right 
of chooſing magiſtrates, teaching 
and diſpenſing the laws, and in- 
terpreting holy and religious myſ- 
teries. The whole city, in all 
other matters, was reduced to an 
equality. The Geomori were huſ- 
bandmen, and inferior to the Eu- 
patridæ in point of fortune; the 
Demiurgi were artificers, and fell 
ſhort of the Eupatride in number. 
Sce Nebiles. 

EvanGEL1STsS, a term applied 
principally to the writers of the four 
Goſpels or Evangelia, viz. Maithew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. The word 
alſo denotes certain miniſters in the 
primitive church, who aſſiſted the 
Apoſiles in diffuſing the knowledge 
of the goſpel, and travelled about 
to execute ſuch commiſſions as they 
were entruſted with, for the ad- 
vancement of chriſtianity. See 
Ads xxi. 8. Epbeſ. iv. 11. 2 Tim. 
iv. 5. As xix. 22. Ananiary, 
Apollos and Timothy, with others, 
were diſtinguiſhed by this name. 
Ewangelifts were ranked next after 
Apoſtles and Prophets. 

EvocaT1, ſoldiers among the 
Romans, who having ſerved their 
full time in the army, went after- 
wards volunteers at the requeſt of 
ſome favourite General ; on which 
account they were called by the 
honourable names of Fmeriti and 
Beneficiarii. 

Evocario, a religious cere- 
mony always obſerved by the Ro- 
mans at the ſiege of a town, where- 
in they ſolemnly called upon the 
Gods and Goddeſſes of the place 
to forſake it, and come over to 
them. Without this ceremony 
8 8 they 
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they thought that the place could 


not be taken, or that it would be 
ſacrilege to take the Gods priſon- 
ers. They generally attempted to 
bribe the deities, by promiiing 
them temples and games. If the 
place was taken they imagined that 
the Gods had liſtened to their pray- 
ers, and deſerted it. dee the form 
of evocation uſed at the taking of 
Carthage Macrob. Sat. Iii. . 
ExXAUCTORAT1O, in the Roman 
military, differed from the mo, 
which was a full diſcharge, and 
took place afier they had ſerved in 
the army twenty years. Whereas 
the Exauctoratis was only a partial 
diſcharge, they loſt their pay in- 
de2d, but ftill kept under their 
colours or vexi//a, though not un- 
der the aguila, or eagle which was 
the ſtandard of che /egion : whence 
inſtead of Legionariithey were called 
SPubjignani, and were retained till 
they had either ſerved their full 
time, or had lands afligned them. 
The Exau#oratio took place after 
they had ſerved 17 years. 
ExCALCEATION was a particu- 
lar puniſhment amongſt the Fews, 
in which a widow whom her huſ- 
band's brother refuſed to marry, 
according to the law called Lewi- 
rate, ſummoned the man before a 
court of juice, and made him an 
offer of her perſon, in caſe of re- 
faſal, ſhe might excalceate him, 
that is pull off one of his ſhoes, 
and {pit in his face, by way of ig- 
nominy. See Levirate. 
Excis10%, in ſcripture, figni- 
fies the cutting off a perſon from 
his people, by way of puniſhment 
tor fome fin. The Fexvs reckon 
30 crimes which they pretend are 
puniſhable by exciffon: and the 
Rabbins reckoned three kinds of 
Exciſion, one which deſtroys the 
body only, one which deſtroys the 
foul only, and one that deſtroys 


bath body and ſoul: Thus making 
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the ſoul mortal, or immortal, xc. 
cording to the degrees of guilt, 
ExcoMMUNICATION, a ſolemy 
cenſure or penalty whereby the 
delinquent is cut off from all Par. 


ticipation in religious duties, 9 


ſpiritual advantages. Enrcomny. 
nication, amongſt the Jesus, wx 
of three kinds or degrees. The 
firſt was called Madui, and wa; 
ſeparation for a few days—the ſe. 
cond was Cherem, and was a feng. 
ration attended with execration 
and malcdiction—the third wx 
Shammatha, and was the laſt aud 
greater excommunication. Ny 
only the judges, but each parties. 
lar perſon, in converſation, hat; 
power to excommunicate another; 
and, if the grounds were allowable, 
the excommunication was good, if 
not, the perſon who excommuni. 
cated another, was himſelf excon- 
municated. Dreams being up. 
poſed to come from God, if a nn 
dreamed that he was excommun.. 
cated, he was held to be ſo in fat, 
Every perſon having a power af 
excommunicating, excommunice- 
tion appears to have been a chi 
rather than an eccleſiaſtical ces. 
ſure. A man might be excommu- 
nicated univerſally, with regard v 
all men, or partially with regarl 
to a particular city, or ſome parti. 
cular perſons, this was left to the 
mercy of the perſon excommuni- 
cating. If a man was excormmi- 
nicated partially and refuſed to . 
ply for abſolution, within proper 
time, which was ene month, the 
partial excommunication was con- 
tinued for a month longer; if be 
ſtill was obſtinate, he was excom- 
municated univerſally, When they 
excommunicated a perſon with the 
greater cxcommunication, à trult- 


pet was ſounded ; when they 6 


lemnly excommunicated the Sans: 
ritans, they ſcunded three. If 


perſon died without abſolutia 
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ic. from the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation, they laid a ſtone upon his 
mn tomb, to ſhew that he deſerved 
fning for his final impenitence. 


The form of the leſſer excommu- 
nication was ſhort and eaſy, viz. 
« let ſuch a- one be excommuni- 
cated,” But that of the greater 
was long and charged with dread- 
ſul maledictions by the name of 
God, by heaven, by earth, by the 
ſigns of the zodiac. The Jews 
excommunicated not only men, 
but beaſts likewiſe: This calls to 
one's remembrance the conduct of 
a Biſhop of Quebec, who excom- 
municated all the turtles of his 
dioceſe for their diſorderly beha- 
viour. A Spaniſh Biſhop, too, ex- 
communicated all the rats under 
his juriſdiction, but this was only 
a partial excommunication, for he 
appointed them an iſland for their 
| retreat, The chriſtian excommu- 
W nication ſeems to be copied from 
the Jewiſh. 

Excommunication amongſt the 
Greeks and Romans excluded the 
perſon, on whom it was pronounc- 
ed, from the ſacrifices and tem- 
ples, and delivered him over to the 
Furies, which by the Romans was 
called Exſecrare and Diris Dewo. 
dere. Marcus Crafjus was excom - 
municated by Atteius the tribaze of 
the people. When Atteius found 
he could not prevent his expedition 
azainſt the Parthians, he went to 


was to pals, ſet a chafing diſh in 
the middle of the way, and, when 
Craſſus came, threw into the fire 
lome perfumes, and pronounced 
curſes againſt him with great em- 
phaſis, and loud exclamation ; and 
thus excommunicated him. 

Excuzimz, the watches and 
guards kept in the day, by the 
Kenan ſoldiers. They are contra- 
Cilinguiſhed from the wvigilie 
ACh were kept in the night, The 


te gate, through which Craſſus 
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excubiæ were placed either at the 
gates, and entrenchments, or in 
the camp; for the latter there was 
allowed a whole manipulus to attend 
before the frætorium, and four ſol- 
diers to the tent of every tribune. 
The excubiæ at the gates of the 
camp, and at the entrenchments, 
were properly called fationes. One 
company of foot and one troop of. 
horſe were aſſigned to each of the 
four gates every day. To deſert 
their poſt or abandon their corps 
of guards, was an unpardonable 
crime. 

The triarii, as the moſt honour- 
able order of ſoldiers, were excuſed 
from the ordinary watches; yet be- 
ing placed oppoſite to the eguites, 
they were obliged to have an eye 
over them. See FViguie i- 
arii, Manupulus, Pretorium, c. 

ExEcRAT10,. was a kind of pu- 
niſhment amongſt the ancients, 
conliſting of direful curſes, ayd 
horrid imprecations. It was in- 
flicted, according to Livy, on Phi- 
lip King of Macedon by the Athe- 
nians. A decree was made in a 
general aſſembly, that all ſtatues 
of that King, and his anceſtors 
male and female, ſhould be pulled 
down, and their names eraſed ; all 
his feſtivals, and ſacred rites pro- 
faned, his priefts treated. with in- 
ſult, and every thing belonging to 
him, or his honor, held in ab 
horrence: That the public prieſts, 
as often as they prayed forthe prof- 
perity of Athens, ſhould Jeteff and 
execratę Philip, his children, king - 
dom, armies, fleets, allies, and the 
whole race and name of the Mace- 
donians. Cornelius Nepos calls this 
devoting. See Dewvoting. a 

At the taking and demoliſhing 
of cities, it was uſual amongſt the 
Jeaus, Greeks, and Romans, to pro- 
nounce curſes upon, and load with 
direful execrations the rebuilders 


of them, See Cur/es, 
S 2 Ex- 
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Ex DR, halls with many ſeats 
where the philoſophers, rhetorici- 
ans,.and men of learning met for 
diſcourſe and diſputation. 


ExXERCIT1a ad palum, See Pa- 
laria. | 
Exitium. See Baniſhmert. 


Exov1a, amongſt the Romans, 
were a ſort of farces, or after-pieces, 
performed by young gentlemen, 
when the play was concluded. — 
They bore no relation to the buſi- 
neſs before exhibited; but were 
intended to revive, or rather im- 

rove the Feſcennine verſes, which 
had fallen into diſuſe. Profeſſional 
actors never performed any part in 
the Exodia. The word is derived 
from t and wy cantilena. The 
derivation implies that they had no 
connection with the preceding per- 
formance, See Actor, Comedy, 
Tragedy. | 

XORCISM was the power or ce- 
renony of caſting out devils. The 
Jeu made great pretences to this 
wer. Teſephus tells ſeveral won- 
erful tales ot the great ſueceſs of 
ſeveral exorciſts. One Zleazer, a 
Few, cured many Dæmoniacs, he 
ſays, by means of a root ſet in a 
ring. This root, with the ring, 
was held under the patient's noſe, 
and the devil was forthwith eva- 
cuated. The moſt part of con- 
Jurors, of this claſs, were impoſt- 
ors, each pretending to a ſecret 
noſtrum or charm, which was an 
over-match for the devil, Our Sa- 
viour communicated to his diſci- 
ples a real power over demons, or 
erhaps over the diſeaſes ſaid to 
be occaſioned by demons. 

From many paſlages in [reneus, 
Origen, Efiphanejus, and Foſephus, 
it is evident that the Fews about 
our Saviour's time, pretended to a 
power af caſting cut devils, by 
ſome arts or charms derived from 
Solomon. For a further proof of 
their pretences in this reipect, ſeg 


EX 
Aas xix. 13. Mark ix. 38. Iu 


ix. 59. Exorciſts. in the ancien 
chriſtian church, were em loyes 
in caſting out demons, ray were 
ordained for that expreſs purpoſ, 
See Demoniac, 

ExorcisT. Sce Exorciſn. 

ExpIATiox, a religious cer. 
mony, by which ſatisfaction 5 
made for fins of omiflion or con. 
miſhon, accidental or intentions}. 
The chief mode of expiation wa 
ſacrifice. The Jews had ſever 
kinds of expiatory ſacrifices for fin 
of ignorance, as may be ſeen Ly, 
iv. For the 1 after leg 
eqn gry ſee Lev. x11. For the 
epers, Lev. xiv. See Sacrif, 
Luſftration, Pollution. 

Expiation amongſt the Grab 
and Romans, conſiſted in ablutiom 
and ſacrifices, but differed accord. 
ing to the caſes in which it vn 
uſed. Nothing is more common 
amongſt the poets than religious 
waſhings and purifications: Thu 
Eneas could not touch the houſe. 
hold Gods, till he was waſhed 
from the pollution of blood and 
ſlaughter. See Ablution. 

ExPIATion, day of, was the 
tenth of the month Tr/#i, which 
anſwers to our September. On this 
great day the high-prieſt laid aſide 
his breaſt-plate, and embroideret 
ephod, as being a day of humili- 
tion. He firſt offered a bulloct 
for his own fins and thoſe of tic 
prieſts: Then he received, from 
the hands of the elders of. the pes 
ple, two goats, for a ſin-offenny 
and a ram, for a burnt offering, u 
be offered in the name of all the 
people. It was determined by l 
which of the goats ſhould be fact 
faced, and which ſet at liberty 
After this he perfumed the ars. 
ary with incenſe, and ſprinkled! 
with the blood of the goat and tht 
bullock; then the goat which W 
to be ſet at liberty was —_ 1 
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tim; he laid his hands upon its 


head, confeſſed his own fins, and 
the fins of the people, then ſent 
kim away into ſome deſart, with all 
the fins of prieſts and people upon its 
head, where 1t was turned looſe, 
z5 ſome ſay, or as others ſay thrown 
down ſome precipice. This was 
called the icape-goat, or azaze/. 
See Scape-Goat, Ajpes. 

The day of expiation was a day 
of reſt, of faſting and of prayer.— 
The people confeſſed themſelves 
ten times, and ten times repeated 
the name of God. On this day 
they put an end to all differences. 
When the ceremony was over the 
high-pricſt read the law, and dil- 
miſled the congregation with a ſo- 
lemn beneciction. 

Exros ix of infants, a bar- 
barous cuſtom practiſed amongſt 
mot of the Grecian ſtates ; the 
Thebans ſeem to be the only excep- 
tion, whoſe laws puniſhed it as a 
capital crime. 'The poor amongſt 
them brought their children to 
the magiſtrate, who made an or- 
der, if the parents were not of 
ability to educate them, to have 
them brought up at the public 
expence. Among the other Greeks, 
When a child was born, it was 
laid upon the ground, and, if the 
father deſigned to educate it, he 
took it up; if he forbore to do 
this, the child was carried away 
and expoſed. The Lacedemoniars, 
Indeed, had a different cuſtom ; 
al new-born children amongſt 
them were brought before certain 
Irrers, by whom the infants were 
carefully viewed ; if they were 
and luſty and well favoured, they 
pave orders for their education; 
and a certain portion of and was 
pppointed for their maintenance: 
Bot if they were found weakly and 
pclormed, they ordered them to be 
at into a deep cavern near the 
mountain Taygetus; as they thought 
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it neither good for. the infants 
themſelves, nor for the ſtate, that 


they ſhould be brought up, if defec- 


tive. Many people expoſed their 
children only becauſe they were 
poor, and could not maintain them, 
not having the leaſt intention that 
they ſhould periſh. This was the 
miſerable fate of daughters eſpeci- 
ally, becauſe of the expences of 
their education and ſettlement in 
the world. See Daughters and 
Dory. 

The parents frequently tied jew- 
els and rings to the children they 
expoſed, that if providence pro- 
tected them they might afterwards 
be diſcovered; or that thoſe that 
found them might be induced to 
educate them, if alive; or give 
them decent burial, if dead; or it 
might be the ſuperſtitious tenderneis 
of the mother, who would not ſend 
away her child without ſome por- 
tion of its parent's fortune. 'The 
places where they uſually expoſed 
their children were ſuch as were 
moſt frequented, that they might 
have a better chance of being 
found and taken care of by the 
compaſſionate and humane, who 
were able to bring them up. The 
Egyptians and Romans choſe the 
banks of rivers—and the Greets 
the highways. This barbarous 
cuſtom was ſeldom practiſed by the 
Romans, and met with little en- 
couragement. | 

ExT1sPiCEs, a name given ta 
the Araſpices, becaule they drevy 
preſages from viewing the entrails 
of victims in ſacrifice. See 47 
fex, Sacrifice. 

ExTRAORDINARII, among the 
Romans, was a body of men con- 
ſiſting of a third part of ths fo- 
reign horſe, and a fifth of the foot, 
which was ſeparated from the reſt 
of the forces borrowed from the 
confederate ſtates, with great po- 
licy and caution; to prevent any 

deſign 
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deſign that they might poſſibly en- drawn from amongſt the extrayg 
tertain againſt the natnral forces. varii, under the name of able 


A more choice body ot men were 


F. 


Dag. Ste Beans, 


Fa BARI Calende, the calends 
of June, ſo called by the Romans, 
becauſe the beans being then firſt 
rips, ſome of, them were offered 
to the Goddeſs Carna, the wife of 
Janus. 

FacTioxs the moſt warm, and 
at the fame time the moſt ridicu- 
lous, were thoſe into which the 
people were divided with reſpect 
to the charioteers, in the Circen- 
ian games. Each perſon was at- 
tached to his favourite colour, and 
to eager was the zeal of the people 
tor the ſucceſs of the particular 
company of chariotecrs they eſpou- 
fed, as ſometimes, in the warmth 
oi their partialities, to occaſion 
unwarrantable tumults. See Cha- 
rioteer, 

FALSE avilz/5. 
Witneſs. 

Fan was an inſtrument uſed by 
the ancients, Gree/s as well as Ro- 
mant, as is eu ident from theſe lines. 

Cape hoc flabellum, et wentulum 
buic fic fucito. Ter. Fun. 

Prefuit et tenues wventos mowi//e 
Habello. Ov. Art. Amand. i. 151. 
Theſe fans cf the ancicnts were 
made of different materials, but 
the molt elegant were compoſed of 
peacack's feathers, or were fo paint- 
ed as to repreſenta peacock's tail. 

Fax, a machine for winnowing 
corn, was made ule of by the an- 
cients, and ſcems to have been a 
form fimilar to ours. The fan, 
which Virgil calls miſtica varrus 


See Perjury, 
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Jaccli, was uſed at initiations inn conſuls, 

the myſteries of the ancients; Fy the pra 

as the perſons who were initiate had ea: 
into any of the myſteries, were y before 
be particularly good, this inſin. Kings; 
ment, which feparates the when allowed 

from the chaff, was the fitteſt en. When t 

blem that could be, cf ſetting apart had the 

the good and virtuous, from thy had a m 

vicious and uſeleſs part of mn. to the p 

kind. It is figuratively applied u angular 

a ſimilar manner in Lule iii. 17. away th 

Faxa were temples conſecritel them to 

by the Pontiff”s pronouncing cr. them u. 

tain ſolemn words—1o called fron eln. 

fari to pronounce, in alluſion u car in &. 
Prætor, 5 


the ceremony. 

Fax ATIs, perions of a ſeria 
and melancholy caſt amongſt the 
ancients, ſo called becauſe ther 
ſpent much time, i” ſans, in tie 
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temples. They pretended tore lie bund! 
lations and inſpirations, and being the body 
often ſcized with a kind of enthul- coaltderc 
aſm, as if ander the influence d middle, 


main brar 


ſome divinity, they ſhewed many 
* * ** mos ah 
* guilty, 


wild ridiculous and antic gefturs, 


They cut and flaſhed themlelve *ASC1, 
with knives, and ſhook their hea Rowe: 
like the quakers in the infancy d r bed 
that ſect. Hence appears the pm. der to m 
priety of applying the term fanatic Wing of 
to the modern methodiſts, muggiths deen In 1 
nians, and pretended prophets, a cies, if 1 
any ſet of viſionary ent huſſaſticn 3 
EAM. 2. . 


Similar to the fanatici among the 
Romens were the evBgoiogai ,eviea;n 

and Geomvevgat amongſt the Greeks. 
FascEs were axes bound up b. 
gether with a bundle of rods, and 
faſtened to a pole, which the ide 
carri 
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carried before the great magiſtrates 
of Non, as a badge of their autho- 
rity. The faſces were twelve in 
number, equal to the number of 
the lickart, euch of whom carried 
one. Tarquin ſirſt introduced them 
a a mark of ſovereign authority; 
Mat in after times they were borne 
before the conſuls, but by turns 
only, each his month. After the 
anſals, the faſtes were aſſumed by 
the preetors alſo, and the decemurire 
bad each of them twelve carried 
delore them, in the manner of 
Kings; though at firſt two only were 
allowed to have this honour. —— 
When the magiſtrates who by right 
had the axes carried before them, 
had a mind to ſhow fome deference 
to the people, or ſome perſon of 
angular merit, they either ſent 
the lickers or commanded 
to lower the fa/ces before 
which was called /ubruttere 

Many inſtances of this oc- 
See Liddors, 


away 
HIS 
them 
2 
car in Ran hiitory, 
Prætor, c. 

In the faſces the ax implied the 
power to puaiſh, and the bundle 
Wot rods was an emblem of the great 
Pet of unanimity in the fate. Or 
te bundle of rods might repreſent 
the body of the people colle& iwely 
conſidered, and the axes in the 
middle, the executive power; the 
mein branch of which is puniſoing 
ihe guilty, | 
Fascia was a thin ſaſh which 
ne Rowan women wrapped round 
their bodies, next to the ſkin, in 
racr to make thein ſlender. Some- 
wing of this ſort ſeems to have 
deen in uſe amongſt the Grecian 
ndies, if we can depend upon the 
reprolentation given by Terence, 
Lun, 4. 2. Sc, 4+ 
Houd foilis or virginum noſtrarum, 
. 2 ; 's IGITES 1 udo nt 

Lem is DUCT LS c/je —NXNINCTO CORs 
kext, zr priaciies fant. 


FAS 


Terence, though a Latin port, de- 
ſcribes Grecian manners and cuſ- 
toms. 

FascinaT1ON, in Greek 
Baorzna, a ſort of witchcraft ſup- 
poſed to be performed by the eyes 
or the tongue. It was alſo em- 
ployed . for miſchievous purpoſes, 
as they imagined. Some malig- 
nant iniluence was believed to paſs 
irom the eyes or tongues of cyvi- 
ous or angry perſons, which in- 
fected the ambient air, and through 
that medtum penetrated and cor- 
rupted the bodics of animals and 
other things. The younger the 
animals were, the more liable they 
were, as being more tender, to re- 
ceive the miichievous impreſſion. 
Virgil alludes to the faſcination of 
the eve in this line, 


7 * : * . 5 7 oF © „ 2 
Neſcio gais tereros oculos mihi 72/(- 
Neu. 
— 


To the faſcination or pernicious 
inflaence of an evil tongue, he al- 
lades in theſe lines, 


83 7, . 
Aut, , ultra placitum laudarit, boc-. 
COYe lrontem 
Ci; 23 Fe 4 : 4 4 7 Hi - 
retry, ne call naccat mala lingua 
futuro. 


Eel. 7. 


ancful in!lnence of an evil 
tongue was ſuppoſed to be conveyed 
by the vehicle of excetfvc. prailc, 
and that a bandage of the herb 
vaccar was an eFettual antidote, 


FasCcINUM was the figure of 2 
man's privities hung round chil- 
dren's necks, as an amvulet againſt 
faſcination. Brides ſat upon one 
for the ſame purpoſe of prevent- 
ing witchcraft. Such was the ſu- 
peritition of Greece and Rome, and 
indeed veſlig2s of it remain even 
among? us. 


Far rl 


FAS 

FasT1 were table books amongſt 
the Romans, on which were written 
the names of the *con/uls, and the 
moſt memorable tranſactions of the 
commonwealth. The conſuls often 
gave {mall pocket-books of ivory or 
ſilver, with their names inſerted, 
called Faſti Magiſtrates. 

Faſti ſignifies alſo the Roman ca- 
lendar, wherein were marked all 
days of feaſts, games and ceremo- 
nies, this was called Faſſi Calen- 
dares. 

Faſti is likewiſe uſed to ſignify 
annals in general. 

FasrI Dies were the ſame a- 
mongſt the Romans as our court- 
days. On theſe days it was lawful 
for the pretor to fit in judgment 
and feri tria verba, to pronounce 
thoſe three ſolemn words, do, dico, 
addico. See Do, Oc. 

FasTING, as a religious abſti- 
nence from food, has been obſcrved 
in all nations. Maſes appointed a 
ſolemn faſt before the feaſt of ex- 
piation. In the days of Zacharias, 
the Jews had four regular faſts, 
viz. in the months of June, July, 
September and December ; to theſe 
they have added three more. 
were ſometimes enjoined occaſion- 
ally, in the time of any public ca- 
lamity. They were oblerved upon 
the ſecond and fifth days of the 
week, beginning an hour before 
1un-ſet, and continuing till mid- 
night on the following day. On 
theſe occaſions they always wore 
ſackcloth next their ſkins, rent their 
cloaths which were of coarſe white 
ſtuff; ſprinkled aſhes on their 
heads; went barefoot, and neither 
waſhed their hands, nor anointed 
their bodies as uſual. They throng- 
cd the temple, made long and 
mournful prayers, and had every 
external appearance of humiliation 
and dejedtion. In order to com- 
plete their abſtinence, at night 
they were allowed to cat nothing, 


Faſts 


blood of animals, to he abſolute 


FAT 


but a little bread dipped in 
with ſome ſalt for ſeafoning, of 


cept they choſe ſome bitter her 
and pulſe. Our Saviour, by eg. of o 
demning ſome abuſes committed in fenc 
{aſting, plainly intimates that it i this 
a duty, though he does not enjgin cu 
it. The time and manner an lat i 
other circumſtances of private fal. tall 
ing, are left to ourſelves; hy ſupp 
whenever it may tend to humble ji. 2 
and afflict us, in deteſtation of fn; Grete 
whenever it may tend to reſtrain {prea 
our ſinful appetites, and make y; tim, 
more devout, it is certainly a neceſ. the C 
ſary and religious duty, 2 
The 4thenians obſerved the El. Ceptal 
feinian and Theſmophorian faſts ven grand 
ſtrictly, in which the women ſar the fo 
for a whole day upon the ground Th 
in deep mourning. The Lat. every 
marians having reſolved to ſuccour turee 
a certain city, ordained a genen ant 
faſt throughout their dominiong, | father 
without excepting the domelic em 
animals. | tiers 0 
Jupiter had ſtated faſls at Nun, Romany 
and faſting was held very acre leges, 
there, not even the Kings and En- offices, 
perors excuſed themſelves; ny Childre 
Numa, Julius Cxſar, Auguſtus, J. | Fort 
paſian and others we. are told hat bad ove 
their ſtated faſt days; and eres licle Ch 
Julian the apoſtate out-did the ei Favi 
acteſt prieſts, and moſt rigid phil ground 
ſophers. in the performaneꝛ: of this capitol, | 
duty. A general faſt was proclain- waged 7 
ed in honour of Ceres, to be ob- ot relig. 
ſerved every fifth year, in conk- and othe 
quence, as Livy informs us, of! Leppene 
ſeries of prodig ies having happenec luperſliti 
one after another. To their b. Pay to er 
ſtinence from meat, both Few: and Capital. 
Pagans frequently added abſtinence | Faux, 
from ſleep. See Abſtinence. by ann 
Far. God forbad the Hebrew ot tae Gio 
to eat the fat of beaſts, Levit. ll kept on tl 
17. The eres differ much how: ng on 
ever in their interpretation of i gry; 
«30 


law, ſome ſuppoſe the fat, lite on theſe o 
by 
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ſarbidden 
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+ 
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»vidden. Others aſtert that this 
prohibition extends only to the fat 
of oxen, goats and ſheep, and de- 
nd themiclves with Lev. vii. 23. 
this is the opinion of the modern 
tus; others again allert' that no 
lat is forbidden, but ſuch as is ac- 
tnally offered in ſacrifice; and are 
ſapported in their aſſertion by Lev. 
ji, 23. Ia the ſacriſices of the 
Greets and Romans, the fat was 
ſpread upon the thighs of the vic- 
tun, and in this manner offered to 
the Gods. See Sacrifice. 

F:aTHER, beſides its proper ac- 
ceptation, is uſed in ſeripture for 
zrandfather, great grandfather, or 
the founder of a family. 

The Lacedemoniaus exempted 
every man who was the father of 
three children from the duty of 
mounting the city guard; and a 
father of tour children was excuſed 
rem every public burthen. Fa- 
ters of three children amongſt the 
Romans had many valuable privi- 
leges, and were c::cuſed from civil 
offices. See Jus trium, c. and 
| Children. 

For the authority which fathers 
bad over their children, ſee the ar- 
tiele Children. | 
Faviss=, large vaults under 
ground in the area of the Roman 
capitol, where the Romans carefully 
lodged and depoſited with a degree 
of religious care the old ſtatues, 
and other ſacred utenſils when they 
leppened to be broken. Such a 
luperſlitious veneration did they 
pay to every thing belonging tothe 
capitol. See Cafitolium. | 

Fauxalia, three Roman feſti- 
nals annually obſerved in honour 
ot the God Faunus, The firſt was 
kept on the ides of February, the 
lecond on the 16th of the calcnds 
of march, and the third on the 
wn; of December. The ſacrifices 
on theſe occatons were lambs and 
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Fax. See Torch. 

FrasTs were inſtituted by the 
deity amongſt the Jews for ſeveral 
reaſons. 1. To perpetuate the me- 
mory of his mercies and miracles. 
2. To keep them iirm to their re- 
ligion by the view of ceremonies 
and the magniſicence of divine ſer- 
vice. 3. To procure them certain 
pleaſures, diverſions and ſeaſons of 

eſt. 4. To give them inſtruction, 
tor on feſtivals the law was read 
and explained. 5. To keep alive 
their acquaintance, and renew tac 
friendſhip betwixt tribe and tribe, 
family and family, by bringing 
tnem together three times a year, 
from different parts of the country 
to the holy city, The chief feaſts 
of the Jetus were the paſſover, per- 
tecoſt, f2alt of tabernacl:s, eæpiation, 
trumpets, purim, and dedication — 
which will be taken notice of un- 
der their proper articles, We might 
have added the vexv-moons, /abbaths, 
ſabbatical year, and Fabilee, Ste 
Moon, Sabbath, Year of Fubilee. 
The feſtivals of the Greeks and 
zmans were inſtituted for reaſcns 
ſimilar to thoſe given above, and 
the principal of them will be found 
under their proper heads. Vid. 


Boſ. 110. 


Both the Greeks and Romans had 
feaſts in honour of the dead. See 
Feralia, Silicernia, Funeral, Enter- 
tainment. | 

For the manner of feaſting a- 
mongſt the ancients, ſce Cæna, Ac- 
cubatio. 

Fr BRUAcA, a name given to 
the day on which the Lupercalia 
were kept. | 

FrBrRuUARY was the zd month 
of Nume's year, and under the pro- 
tection of the God Neptune. This 
month is not found in the calendar 
of Romulus, but was added tc the 
year by Numa. It had its name 
from Februa, Februaca, or Febru- 
alis, all names of Juno, who pre- 

ſided 
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ſided over the purifications of wo- 
men ; and in this month the Luper- 
tlia were held in honour of Furs, 
and women were purified by the 

prleſts of * Fon at that feſtival. 
dee 1 Lupercalia. 

Fecialts, a college of prieſts 
inſtituted by Nama Pe: filius, con- 
lilling of twenty perfons of quality. 
Their duty was to make peace or 
proc] aim war, T hey did not ſuf- 
fer the Romans to take. up arms till 
all hopes of agreement were at an 
end. They went themſelves to the 

nations who had injured the Ro- 
mans, and endeavoured by cool 
diſpaſtonate arguments to prevail 
pon them to make reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction. If they my ed, they 
called the Gods to witneſs the jul- 
tice of their demands, and declared 
war, throwing upon the ground a 
ha!f- bernt javelin, and an handful 
of graſs, in the preſence of three 
aged men ; at the ſame time utter- 
ing dreadful imprecations againſt 
the injurious nations. If the enen 
yiclded to their demands, *a peace 
was granted and ratified byte Je- 
cialis, by killing a hog tor ſacrifice. 
The hog was firſt ſtruck by the 
Fecrales with a ſtone, who in a ſo- 
lemn form of words praved at the 
performance of that ceremony, that 
the party, who violated the peace, 
might be ſtruck 
Pup ter 12 the ſame manner as they 
ſtruck the hog. The Feciales were 
held in high veneration, and were 
the guardians of the public faith, 
S-e IF ar. . 

FrMoORALIA were no more than 
filken ſcarts, 
and thighs of the Romans ; 1 
Jen arg indeed is applicable only 
to this kind of bandage round the 
high; that round the legs was cal- 
led Tibialia, Neither of theſe were 
in common ule : So that they had 
nothing which exactly anſwercd to 
Preeches and loc! e Labis. 
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FERALIA was a feſtiral in * 
nour of the dead, obſerved by 


Romans cn the 21 of February, & Or er li 
as Oxid tells us, on the 17th. diſere 
During the continuance of this fe: priet. 
tival, which laſted cleven days, were 
preſents were made at the grayy merc 
of the deceaſed, marriages were Het 
forbidden, and the temples of th; 1itor 
Gods ſhut up. While the cer. 4. N 
monies continued they imagined Luc, 
that the ghoſts fuffered no puniſh. Th 
ments in hell, but that their tor. days o 
mentors allowed them to wander or fa 
round their tombs, and feaſt ypc birth - 
the meats Which their ſur viving Feriæ 
friends had prepared for them.— diviſio 
For a more partic ular account 9 and V. 
the offerings and ſacrifices and Fes 
feaſts for the dead, ſee Iuferiæ and Which 
Silicer nimm. and t! 

Sometimes at the feralia publi provid 
. feaſts were given to the people a meat, 
the tombs ot the rich and baun by the ce 
their heirs or particular friends Lati:; 


each o. 
the vid 
fellival 
Suberbi 
Tok ans 
Latins, 
ion te 


Wiitch 


Soe Funeral. 

ITLENTARILIN the Romanarny 
wor the lame with the Rorari,- 
See Xerarii. 

FERIZ were holidays amongſt 
the Remans, upon whi ch no wok 
was allowed to be done. Proch- 
mation was generally made by the 


Herald, by command of the Pu #nd of 
Sacrorun cr Flamines, that all ſhould mon la 
abſtain from buſineſs, and whoever laked 
tranſgreſied the order was ſeverelj ditterer 
ned. The riæ were of us 5 hel 
kinds, public and private. The celebra 
public fer were of four ſorts, 1, capitol, 
Static, which were kept as pub- tn a 

lic feaſts by the whole city upet FINK, 

certain Immo\ cable days, appoint Frs 

ed in the calendar; ſach were the 01 exte 
Az * Car -mentalia, Lupercati = Pe 


. Feria Concepti. De, Wil ich 
were dirs feaſts, the days ta 
the celebration of which were fte! 


by the magiſtrates or prieſts; d . 
this ſort were the Ferie Latinc, om 7's 
Paganalia, Corr 59 7, Cc. Which nere t 


happere⸗ 
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ened every year, but the days 
being them were leſt to the 
dieren ion of the magiſtrates or 
J. Feriæ Imperatic Var, VV hich 
were I and inſtituted by the 
mere command of confi: uls, preters, 
Actors, upon the gaining of ſome 
\itory or other fortunate event. 
* Nas Lu. See the article Nun- 
Zac. fg? alia, Carmentalia, Cc. 
The Ferie Private were holy 
days obſerved by particular perſons 
or families, on ſeveral accounts, as 
birth-davs, funerals, &c. The 
Boris belonged to, and were one 
diviſion of the dies feli. See Day, 
and Feſt: 
Fal Latinæ, à fecltival at 
which a white bull was lacrificed, 
and the Latin and Reman town 
provided each a ſet quantity of 
meat, wine and fruits, and during 
the celebration, the Romans and 
Lati:; ſwore eternal friendſhip to 
ach other, taking home a piece of 
the victim to every town. The 
fellival was inflituted by Targuinius 
Werbus when he overcame the 
Tuſcans and made a league with the 
Latins, propoſing to build a com- 
mon temple to Jupiter Latialis, at 
witch both nations might meet 
and offer ſacrifices for their com- 
mon ſafety. At firſt the ſolemnity 
laſted but one day, but it was at 
ditterent times extended to ten. It 
was held on the Alban mount, and 
celebrated with charict races at the 
catitol, where the victor was treated 
with a large draught of wormwood 


Crink. 
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prieti 


Pete ENINE verſes, were a fort 
of extempore dialc zue, in which 
AK perturmers with a groſs and 
raitic kind of raillery reproached 
one another, and their audience 
too, with their failings and their 
| The y received their name 
1M Feſt mia, atown in 7. ſcan , 
where this ſpecies of rude poetry 
was firſt v ed, to divert the com- 


tolbles. 


FIR 


pany at merry-meetines. 

FesT1 dies, amongſt the Romas, 
were holidays ot which they had, 
in ancient Rome, almoſt as many 
as modern Rome can boaſt of. They 
were ſpent in !acrifices, Juftration3 
of their helds, and explatiogs, an 4 
were ſtrictly obſerved, no work be- 
ing allowed of, except works of 
neceſſity, and works that could not 
be deferred without inconvenience 
or danger, as appcars from 4 5 
Georg. i. 270. For the feveral Gi 
viſtons of the dies ſeſti, tee the arti- 
ele Day. 

FES TIvALs. See Feaſts. 

Fin ul were a fort of buttons, 
buckles or claſps made uſe of by the 
Greeks and 3 for keeping I 
or tying up ſome part of their 
cloaths. They were of various 
forms, and often adorned with pre- 
cious ſtones. Men and women 
wore them in their hair and at their 
ſhoes. Players and muſicians, by 
way of preſerving the voices of 
children, put under their care 
to learn their arts, uſed to kecy 
cloſe the frehuce with a fibula, leſt 
they ſhould have commerce with 
women. 

FIR was Kept continually burn 
ing in the tempic of the Jeaus, and 
wW atched day and night by the 


prieſts. This fire which fir fe] 


. down from heaven, upon the altar 


of the tavernacle, was transferred 
from thence tothe temple, and Pre- 
ſerved unextinguiſhed till the de- 
ſtruction of the temple. 

The Pagans alſo had their ſacred 
fires, Which they kept carefully 
the temples, never to be cxtin - 
euiſhed. Numa was the firſt who 
built a temple to PFefte at Roms, i. c. 
to fire; he allo inſtituted ar: order 
of prieſteſies for the preſervation of 
it. See Veſtals. 

The Greeks and Romans always 
uſed the ſacred fire to burn the ſa- 
crifices on the altars, Common 


Fo fire 
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FIR 


fire on ſuch occaſions being unal- 
lowable. The Grcels are ſuppoled 
to have made uſe of wild- fire, fire- 
balls or hand- granadoes, in their 
engagements by ſea and land. 


FiRkin. See Metreres. 
FirsT-Boxx. See Primogeni- 
„ 


FiIxSsT-FRulrs, offerings made 
to God by the Hebrews, of part of 
the fruit of their harveſt, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his ſovereign do- 
minion. They were called firſt- 
fruits becauſe they were offcred in 
the temple before any part of the 
crop Was touched. There were 
two forts of firſt-fruits; the firſt 

as offered in the name ot the whole 
people, and conliſted either of two 
loaves of bread or of a ſheaf of bar- 
ley, gathered on the evening of the 
igth of NMiſan, and threſhed in the 
court of the temple. This was 
cleanſed and winnowed, then three 
pints of it were roaſted and pounded 
with incenſe and oil, and waved 
by the prick before the Lord to- 
wards the four winds; the prieſt 
then threw a handful into the fire, 
and kept the remainder for himſelf. 
This done, every man had hberty 
to reap and get in his harveſt, The 
other kind of firſt fruits conſiſted 
as the Rabbins ſay, of a Coth part 
of each man's harveſt, which every 
private perion brought to the tem- 
ple. Theſe firſt-fruits conſiſted of 
wheat, barley, grapes, ſigs, apri- 
cots, olives and dates. They were 
carried in proceſſion by 24 perſons, 
preceded by. an ox for ſacrifice, 
with gilt horns and crowned with 
olive. Another fort of firſt-fruits 
Was a portion of whatever was 
kneaded ina family for bread; this 
was ſet apart, and given to the prieſt 
or Lewite of the place; if there was 
0 prieſt or Lewite, it was conſumed 
n the oven, Theſe offerings made 
i conſiderable part of the revenues 
ot the TJerwihh prieſl-hood. See 
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Primitiæ, Booty, Tythe. 

Fiscus was amongſt the Ronan 
the private coffersor treaſury of the 
Emperors, and conſequently differ. 
ed from the ZErarize, which wa; 
the public treaſury belonging n 
the people. The goods of con. 
demned perſons, if appropriated i, 
the uſe of the public, were (ail 
publicari— if to the ſupport of the 
Emperor or Prince they were ſaid 
conſiſcari. 

FisTULA, a muſical inſtrument 
reſembling our flute. The fis 
and Hula were the principal wind 
inſtruments amongtt the Roma, 
but how they were conſtrued, 
how they were played upon, and 
how they differed, has not been 
determined. See Tibia. 

FLAMEN, a prieſt of a certain 
order inſtituted by Numa. At fir 
they were only three in number, 
viz. Flamen Dialis, Martialis, and 
Luirinalis. The Flamen Dialis was 
lacred to Jupiter. and a perſon of 
the higheit conſequence and a- 
thority in the ſtate, He diſcharged 
ſeveral religious duties which pm. 
perly belonged to the King, 
and was honoured with many emi- 
nent privileges beyond all other 
officers, but was obliged to obſer: 
ſcveral ſuperſtitious reſtraints, The 
Flamen Mariialis was ſacred t 
Mars, and was ordained to inſped 
the rites of that God. The Flane 
Quirinalis was ſacred to, and ſup: 
intended the rites of Quirinuser lu. 
mulus. The Flamines laſt mention 
ed, though of high authority, were 
much interior to the Flamen Dia, 
All three were chosen by the peo. 
ple out of the nobility, and conle- 
crated by the Pontifex Maximu.- 
In latter times ſeveral prieſts of the 
ſame order and name were addedt 
them, but inferior in power. Ti 
whole number at laſt amounted t 
fifteen. Some authors tell us the 
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deity they worſhipped. The great- 
er Flamines Wore the robe edged 
with purple, liks the great magiſ- 
crates, had an ivory chair, and a 
eu in the Senate. They wore a 
litle band ot thread about their 
heads, whence their name is ſaid 
to be derived, Quaſi Filamines. — 
The wiſe of the Flamen Dialis was cal- 
Id Flaminica, and wore a flame 
coloured habit, on which was 
painted a thunder-bolt, and above 
her head-dreſs ſhe had green oak 
boughs, to indicate that ſhe be- 
longed to Jupiter the Thunderer, to 
whom the oak was ſacred. The 
Flanines wore each of them a hat 
or cap called Flammeum or Apex .— 
See Hex. 

FLauMEUM was a Flamen's hat 
| with a crown like a pine-apple, and 
a woollen tuft on the top. Sec 
Hex. 

Flammeum was allo the veil worn 
by the bride on her wedding-day. 
FLook for threſting corn. See 
Thr:ſhing Floor. 

FLogaLes Ludi, were games 
celebrated; in the Campus Martius, 
in honour of the Goddeſs Flora, in 
| which a number of common ſtrum- 
vets danced naked, playing all man- 
ge ner of laſcivious tricks. Ladartirs 
be has aſſerted that theſe games were 
not in honourof the Goddels Fora, 
bat of one Flora, a proſtitute, who 
left her fortune to tlie ſtate, but 
this is a fiction of his own. They 
2 were held during the Floralia.— 
See Fleralia. 

FLORALIA, a feaſt kept by the 
R:mans, in honour of the Goddeſs 
Fiira: This feaſt began April the 
25th, ayd continued till the firſt 
— ot May, during which time the 


the Ludi Fl;rales were celebrated. Sce 
400 Flerales Ludi. 

Tue Frou. The law of Mee per- 
1 0 


mitted the pooreſt of the Mraeliles, 

uno could not afford to offer large 
er! - ' 

battle, nor even birds, nor pigeons 


FOO 


for burnt-offerings, or offerings for 
ſin, to offer at leaſt fine flour, —- 
Levit. vii. 12, 13. Part of this 
flour the prieſt threw into the fire 
as a ſacrifice, the reſt he kept for 
himſelf; and of this none but the 
prieſts might eat nor could they 
eat of it any where, but in the 
holy place, that is, during the 
time of their ſervice in the taber- 
nacle, Levit. vi. 14—16 and ii. 
1—3andv.4.5. Flour was alfo 
uſed thus, in the way of ſubſtitute 
for animals, by the Greeks in their 
hecatombs. See Hecatomb. 

FokciALESs. See Feciales. 

FokDbERAT H Civitates, were 
ſuch cities or ſtates as were joined 
in contederacy with the Remans, 
upon terms adjuſted and ſettled be- 
tween them, enjoying entirely 
their own cuſtoms and forms, of 
government: In thts they differed 
from the other cities and ſtates of 
Italy, which were either colonies, 
municipia or fræfecturæ. See Co- 
lenies, Oc. 

Foxpus, a league. For the 
manner of making a league or 
peace, fee Feciales. 

FoLL1s was a ſort of ball or bal- 
loon uſed by the Romans for exer- 
ciſe and diverſion. It was ſtruck 
about by the arm, guarded, for 
that purpoſe, with a wooden bra- 
cer. See Pila. 

Foop. We are told that in the 
firſt ages men lived upon acorns, 
berries, and ſuch fruits as the earth 
{pontaneouſly produces ; then they 
proceeded to cat the feſh of wild 
animals taken in hunting : But 
their numbers decreaſing, and man- 
kind multiplying, necefhity taught 
them the art of cultivating the 
ground, to ſow corn, &c. By and 
by they began to aſſign to each 
other by general conſent, portions 
of land to produce them their ſup- 
ply of vegetables; after this, rea- 
lon ſuggeſted the expedient of do- 

metticating 


FOR 


meſticating certain animals, both 


FOR 


inſtituted by Numa, in honour of 


to aſſiſt them in their labours, and Fornax, the Goddeſs of Ovens. Wa 
ſupply them with food. Hogs Offerings of cakes were preſents 'rn, 
were the firſt animals of the 48. at the mouth of the oven. of K 
meſtic kind that appcared up! ForRN1CATION is uſed in feriy. dee 
their tables; they held it to be un- ture to ſignify all ſorts of cam . 
grateful to devour the beaſts that impurity, adultery, and idolatry; [rl 
aſſiſted them in their labours.— or infidelity. towards God, aj) Ihe 
When they began to make a free ſorts of unc Hhaſtit ty were forbidden, OOVC1 
uſe of domeſtic animals, tl cy roat- both in the old and neu teftamen. lor ff 
ed them only; boiling was a re- The Greeks and Romans, though ng ag 
finemeat in cookery which for ages ſtrict in their notions of the ine. 107 ge 
they were ftrangers to; and fiſh Iity of fornication, were, nevertle. 4: 
living in an element men were un- leſs, Iaudably ſevere | in their tren epo 
uſed to, were not eaten till they ment of adulterers. See Adullei, Places 
grew: ſomewhat civilized. Mene- Harlots, &c. | Were 
faus complains 1 in the Ody/cy, that FoRTIFICATION, among an my 
they had been. conſtrained to ſeed Greefs and Romane, was in a ve 1 
upon them. Sce Meat. rude and ſimple ſtate, if co mpared | $1 
Foot. It was cuſtomary, in with the im E of modem 3 
old times, to waſh the feet of times. The manner of ary FOU 
ſtrangers coming off a journey, be- places conſiſted in e "hens 
cauſe generally they were bare- with walls with battlements at toy, 3 
footed, or wore ſandals only, which and flanked with towers, about a 9e. 
did not ſecure them from duſt or hundred feet aſunder, and ſome. 2 
dirt. This is often alluded to both times without foſſes round them: age 
in the o and zexww teſtament, and But the beſt fortified had broad and 1 
claſic authors Greet and Latin. — deep ones, with draw- bridges at N 
To put off the inoes, was, amongſt the gates, defended by towers. 33 
the Ferre, a fign of mourning, and They had no occaſion for any other ee 
ſometimes a token of profor: nd te- defence for advanced works, then - os 
ſpect and reverence for a perſon or being no machines which producet | 5 1 
pl: ave. Fhe Jexijo women wore ſuch terrible effects as thoſe 0: 0 70 i 
rings of great value on their feet. powder. . 
J 11. 20. To cover the fect, is, Fo x uu, a public place in Nen, render 5 
a ſcri ture phraſe for e aſing nature; where cauſes were tried and ora. 
and the water of the feet ſignifies ons delivered to the people. It _ 
vrine. We meet alſo with the hair alſo uſed for a place of traffic. & ; 3 
of the feet in a ſimilar ſenſe. %u. that we may properly diftinguth WE 
vii. 20. | the Reman fer a into two ſorts, fir Bee : 
Foor Soldiers. See Infantry. . cixvilia, and fora wenatia. Thi is 
FoRF Ex was a way of drawing fora civilia were public courts 33 
up an army in the form of a pair of juſtice, very magnificent in them. Fe 15 
ſheers, It was intended to receive ſelves, and ſurrounded with pa- "20 01 
the Cuneus, if the enemy ſhould ties, and ſtately edifices; of de 4 by 
make uſe of that figure. For when there were fix very remarkable: & parch 
the forfex opened ty admit the 1. Forum Romanum, 2. Jn unden 60 
wedge, they had an opportunity of 3. Auguſtum, 4, Palladium, 5. We on eg 
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rum Trajani, 6. Forum Saluſti 
1 he 3 27 Manu WAS ene e 2103 
and is often called ny! 
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eleating their deſign, and cutting 
tem in pieces. Dee Crarenr, 
FexNACALIA, the Feaſt c, 


Oer 


ne ted 
a 98859 


FRO 


un, by v ay of eminence. Here 
25 the pleading pla ce called Roſ- 
ern, the Comitiunt, the tanctuary 
(Saturn, temple of Caſtor, Sc. — 
dee Refira, Comtium, Se. 
The fora” VE Al. 'a, Or places of 
tic, anſwer to our market places. 
The chief of them were the forum 
bevoriun:, f r oxen or beef; arium 
for ſu ine; pitcrium for bread; cu- 
derart tor dainties ; olterium 
rden ſtuff. 

The Grecion Aopau exactly cor- 
rel pon: rd with the Reman jora, bei n 
places where courts and markets 
were held. At Aibens they had 
many fara, but the chief of them 
| Ker? the o/d and tab 

Fossy Was 2 Hich ſurrounding 
the Reman camps. Sce Camp. 

FouxTAIxs were generally e- 
Ace! med 45 lacrcd atnongſt the Greeks 

ant; but ſome were held 
in a more particular man- 
| The good effects received 
fn cold baths gave ſprings and 
rivers this high reputation; for the 
Jl tary influence was ſuppoſed to 
proceed {rom ſome pre ding deitr, 
Var licular reaſcns 2h ght ocenfidn 

to be held in greater vencra- 
Bon n than others.” It was cuſtomary 
's throw little pieces of m ney 
ino thoſe ſprings, lakes or rivers, 
which were cltecmed facred, "a 
render t! the Pert _ divinitics pro- 
ptious, 17 ouch of a naked 
ay was ſupp coſe ed to pollute theſe 

lowed waters, 

3 RES 077 ales. dee Arcvalcs. 

Fatrvom: See Calis. 

Feliſ!lLum, See Pyrgus. 

Rox uji19, See Iniſſtio. 

FroxTLET, amongſt the Fenvs, 
nas a ſquare picce of calf”s ſkin, 

and hard, including fcur pieces 

f parchment, upon which were 
ritten four paſſages of the law, 

Ih eaen piece. Theſe, with 

a leather, were tied upon 

e frchead with thongs by way of 
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amulet. Exod. xili. 

FrumEnNTATIO, amongſt the 
Remons, was a largeſs of corn be- 
lowed on the people to ſooth their 
turbulent ſpirits. It was an anci- 
ent cuſtom, and the number to 
which the largeſs was to extend at 
firſt was unlimited, til! Augr/frrs 
hxed It at 200,000 perſons. See 
Largitio. 

FrumENTUM decumanumn, Was a 
quantity of corn which the farmers 
who were under the Roman pgo- 
vernmen:, were obliged to pay by 
way of tax; 1* was generally a 
tenth of their crop. 

Frumentum imperatum, Was 2 
quantity or Hern exacted ofthe far- 
mers in the provinces 2 At ſuch a 
price, as the chief magiſtrates choſe 
to give. | 

** rentun &i matum was a corn 
tax for the private uſe and occaſi- 
ons of the chief magiſtrate of the 
province. This was commonly 
compounded for in money, at a 
certain rate, and therefore called 


We lime Fun * 
FuMAariUM. See Chimney. 
FuxaMBUL1.. See Schænobates. 


Fuxpirokks, flingers, a part 
of the Reman military, who uſed 
to go before the main body and 
feirmiſh with the enemy. See 
Slings. 

FuxERAL. rites, were the cere- 
monies gtending the Interment or 
burial of the dead. In theſe rites 
the Jens. Grezks and Romans ſeem 
to have differed little; as little as 
the diſterent genius of the religion 
of each nation would allow. 
r the Feaig, as ſocn as a 
perſon was dead, his relations 
cloſed his eyes, waſhed the — wi 
bent the thumbs into the hands 
= tied them in that poſture ; be- 

auſe the thumbs then having the 
Font of the name of God, the 
devil they thought durſt not come 
near. Sometimes they embalmed 


the 
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the body, and ſometimes anointed 
it, making ule of various ſpices.— 
Minſtrels were ſent for, who con- 
tinually played ſolemn muſic, ſuit- 
able to the occaſion. Thus we read 
of Minttrels, &c. at the death of the 
ruler's daughter, Matt. ix. 23.— 
Sometimes they burntthe body, but 
oſtener interred it without burning. 
When they came to tne burial 
ground they made a ſpeechorſuneral 
oration, being an elogium on the de- 
ccaſed, and concluded with a pray- 
er. While the dead continues in 
the houſe a wax taper continues 
burning at his feet - and before he 
is ſhut up in his cofin they put 
him on a ſhirt, and a garment of 
fine linen, and laſt of all his zaled, 
which is a ſquare piece of cloth 
with tufts. Whocver attended 
upon the dying or the dead, or 
touched the corple, or dw elt in the 
ſame houle, were unclean tor {even 
days; and the manner of expiating 
was by ſprinkling themſelves with 
water mixed with the aſhes of the 
red heifer killed on the day of ex- 
piation. This was done with a 
bunch of hyſſop. The houſe and 
furniture were ſprinkled in like 
manner. See Abbes, Expintior, 
The funeral rites of the Greets 
and Romans were !o nearly alike 
that one account may ſufhce, It 
was cuſtomary for the neareſt rela- 
tions to kiſs the lips of their dying 
friend, in hopes that they might 
catch the departing ſoul ; they allo 
took off his rings, but reſtores the: 
again before he was carried to the 
lle. When he was dead they 
cloſed his eyes. Then they waſhed 
his body with warm water, that if 
any vital ſpark remained it might 
be diſcovered and excited by the 
warmth: This done, it was a- 
nointed with perfumes by the Pe/- 
lictores, and wrapped in a gar- 
ment, waich amongſt the Greeks 
was commonly white, amongſt the 


come next to the collocatio or lu. 
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Remans it was ſome robe of offs 


if the perſon deceaſed had enjoy Su 
any poſt of honour. Chaplets 99 —_ 
flowers were allo put upon hj proc 


head, or {uch crowns as his ey. 
duct in war had merited. \y. 


ing out the body, which by ch 
Greeks was called æęchid ada. Se: 


Collocatin. 24 
The next ceremony was the. 3 
clamatio or out- ery raiſed beforeth; 13 
corple reſembling the 1rifþ ba! 7 $1 
This was performed by certain v9. APY 
men hired for the purpoſe, calls 7 
prefice, in order if poſſible to u. # 
call the fleeting ſou], or teſtify thei | _ 
grief. See Prefice and Cone . 
matio. dece- 
Cypreſs, yew, and pitch - tre Need 
branches were ſtuck up at the do, Ways 0 
and ftrewed around the houſe x [ke 
indications of mourning: Th: prepar 
Greek; for the ſame purpoſe hui ” ne 
hair upon the door, and placed i FP 
veſſe! full of water at the entrance, ation 
that thoſe who had touched th: that lic 
body might purify by waſhing. e Wi 
Some time before the corpſe wa diſferer 
carried out, the Greeks uſed to pu fat, an: 
into his mouth a cake, to appei*: thrown 
the fury of Cerberus, conſiſting d conſum 
flour, honey, &. His mouthwa limes, 
alſo furniſhed with a piece of ni. whatey' 
ney for Charon fare; this the when 2 
called Aayazy, See Danace. him, V 
As to the time of carrying for if the dc 
the dead, it ſeems generally to hait or other 
been the ninth day, but there 2 was per! 
many inſtances both amongſt ti others o 
G-ecians and the Romans of its be. ne Gree 
ing earlier. The act of carryiy Remans, 
forth the body was called by tit In th 
Romans elatio; by the Grit, opinion 
en o . See Elatio. dlood, t] 
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The night was generally cholet 
for this ceremony by the Ronan 
the day by the Greeks. The 0%) 
being placed upon a feretrun d 
bier, was carried, along with i 
funeral bed, by the neareſt rei 
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mw Helrs, upon their ſnoulders. 
1 4. 


lie, & metimnes the deceaſed was ex- 
Ye poled t view, as they marched In 
| of procetion. Trumpeters, muſici- 
Ni: = 8 * 7 lav u 7 

"ns, mimioks and players ſung and 


41 before. The flaves, alto, 
with their caps on, preceded the 
corpſe; and at the funerals cf great 
Kc. of the deccaſed, led 
he oroceion, while relations, and 
numbers whom curioſity had 
tan together ulvally followed. 
Tie ſons of the deceaſed were co- 
rered, daughters uncovered. In 
fanerals of note amongſt the Ro- 
mant, the corpſe was taken to the 
grun, while ſome relation Pro- 
nounced an oration in praiſe of the 
deceaſed. From hence it was con- 
vered to the pile, which was al- 
ways out of the city. See Pile. 

The body was now ſet down, 
prepared, and then, with the bed, 
placed upon the pile, which was 
immediately lighted by the neareſt 


that he might appear to do this of- 
fee with reluctance, he looked a 
diFerent way. Frankincenſe, oil, 
fit. and other combuſtibles were 
conſumption, and increaſe the 
9:mes. His armour, cloaths, and 
whatever was molt pleaſing to him 
when alive were burnt along with 
him, While the pile was burning, 
it the deceaſed had been a General 
or other great officer, a ceremony 
was performed by the ſoldiers and 
others of the company, called by 
ine Greeks Tegid0unz and by the 
Reman: , dec ar/10. See Decurfto. 
In the barbarous ages, from an 
opinion that ghoſts delighted in 
dlood, they uſed to murder men, 
and throw them into the flames; 
afterwards they were content with 
ſhews of gladiators, and the burn- 
ing of bealts upon the pile. When 
de whole was burnt down, the 


relation with a flaming torch ; but 


thrown into the ſire to quicken the. 


FUR 


aſhes and bones of the deceaſed 


were collected and put into an ur. 
The fire was extinguiſhed with 
wine, and the Grecians waſhed the 
bones and aſhes with wine. No- 
thing now remained but to put the 
urn into the ſepulchre, and purity 
the company with holy water three 
times: The water was rendered 
holy by quenching a burning brand 
in it. Then vale being three times 
pronounced, as an eternal farewell, 
the people were diſmiſſed by pro- 
nouncing the ſolemn word 2z/zcet, 
1. e. ire licei. | 

For the cuſtoms obſerved in the 
time of mourning, ſee Mourning. 
Sce alſo the articles Burial, Burn- 
ing, Sepulchre, Urn, &c. 

What has been here ſaid of fure- 
ral rites cannot be underſtood as 
applicable to all the funcrals of 
Greece or Rome; for the funerals 
diflered amongſt them in magnih - 
cence and ſhew, as much as a- 
mongſt us. What has been de- 
ſcribed in this place is the outlines 
of a /plendid funeral. There were 
amongſt the Romans ſeveral kinds 
of tunerals, as the funus indi ivun 
when a general invitation was 
given, ſunus tacitum a private fune- 
ral, &c. For funeral games, fee 
Games. 

Fung Aricuu, funeral ex 
pences, which ſometimes, as may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed, amounted 
to a vaſt ſum. Nero ſpent at the 
funeral of Potpæa more cinnamon 
and caſſia than Arabia produced in 
a whole year. This is the account 
Which, Pliny ſays, was given by 
certain perſons who were peribi re- 
rum, but who might, notwithſltand- 
ing, expreſs themſelves hy perboli- 
cally. The funeral of Nero, ac- 
cording to Suetonius, amounted to 


200,000 ſeſterces, which of our 


money is about 1614]. 11s. 8d. 
Furca was an inſtrument of 


puniſhment amongſt the Romans, 
U being 
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being a large and heavy piece of 
wood reſcmbling a fork, or, as F/u- 
farch ſays, the thill of a waggon. — 
The puniſhment of the furca was 
of three kinds: 1. Furca ignomini- 
c/a, whena maſter for ſome ſmall 
offence forced his ſervants by way 
of diſgrace, to carry the furca on 
their ſhoulders about the city 2. 
Furca panalis, when the party was 
}:d and whipped round the circus 
or other public place, with the 
furca about his neck: 3. Furca ca- 
pitalis, when the malefactor, hav- 
ing his head faſtened to the /rca 


G. 


ACHAL was a Jewiſh dry 

meaſure of capacity contain- 
jag £2. cf a pint and 31 decimal 
parts of a {olid inch Engli lilr,  Sce 
Meaſure.” 

Gar.tawasa light caſque, head- 
piece or morrion, coming down to 
the ſhonlders, and commonly of 
brats, though Camillus, according to 
Pluterch, ordered thoſe of his army 
ro be of iron, as being the ſtronger 
metal. The lower part of it was 


called buccn/a, and on the top was a 


creſt. See Cri/la. 

The Velites wore a light galea, 
made of the ſkinof ſome wild beaſt 
to make it more terrible. See Ve- 
lites Helmet, Sc. 

(FALERICULUM, WAS a cap worn 
both by men and women among{t 
the Romans. It conſiſted of ſkin, 
which was ſo neatly dreſſed with 
human hair, that the artificial c9- 
vering could ſcarcely be diſtin— 
guiſhed from the natural. It was 
uicd by thoſe whole hair was thin, 
and by wreſtlers, to keep their own 
hair from receiving any injury from 
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was whipped to death. From thi, dae Þ 
account of the furca, the meaning of lib: 
of the term urcifer will be full | cip!2; 
underſtood. | asg 

FurciFER. Sce Furce, the he 

FuscixA, a tricent Which the bounk 
gladiators called retiarii, carried in refulc 
their left hand to diſpatch their. what! 


verſary, when with the net they 
had thrown him down. See Cl 
diators, Retiarit. 

Fuss, or admonitis frſiiun, 2 
civil and military punilhment 2. 
mong tlie Romans. For an accourt 
of which, ſce Aalrronitio. 


the naſty oils with which they were 
rubbed all over, before they cxer- 
ciſed. It ſcems to have reſemblid 
our wigs. 
GALERUS, was the ſame as th: why 
galea. See Galea and Helmet. _ 
GALILZANS, a ſect amongſt the 1 7 
Jer ws, which owed i its origin to on: OY, 
Judas the Gaulunite, or alias: . 
Fudas pretended that the tax, eſta. 
bliſhed by the Romans, and regu- 
lated by Qxirinius, was an act of 
tyranny which all true 1jaeliter, 
who diſdained the name of ſervi— 
tude, ought to oppoſe with all their 
power. His doctrine made an im- 
preſſion upon the minds of many, 
who joined Judas, took up arms, 
and began a kind of civil war, 
which in ſome degree continued 
till the deſtruction of Feraſalem.— 
The diſciples of Fadas were called 
Galileam, becauſe Judas himſelt, 
and molt of his followers, were of 
upper Galilee, They were like- 
wite called Herodians, becauſe the 
kipgdom of Herod the Tetrarch, in- 
cluded Calle. Their tenets 4. 
greed 
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-r2ed, in general, with. thoſe of 
the PG ri ſecs. An exceſſive love 
7 liberty was the ir prev ailing PFI in- 
ciple; and the ir diſtinguiſhing 
Joctrine was, „that God alone is 
the head and prince, whom we are 
bound to obev ;” conſequently they 
retuſcd to pay any taxes or tribute 
whatſoever. The Fervs, when our 

deri, was bronght before Pontius 

late, endes Gured to render him 

af ulpecled of t dabeseiy. Lale xxiii. 
. See Hercdiaus. | 

Gall, was generally given, a- 
mongſt the Jeaus, to perſons ſuffer- 
ing death * the execution of 
the law, to make them leſs ſenſible 
of their pain; but gall and myrra 
are ſuppoſed to have been the ſame 
thing; becauſe at our Saviour's 
cruci 1x10n, St. Matthew ſays, they 

gare him vinegar to drink mingled 
with gall; whereas St. Mark calls 
it wine mingle ed with myrrh ; The 
truth of the matter perhaps is that 
they diſtinguiſhed every thing bit- 
ter by the name of gall. The 
Greeks and Romans allo gave ſuch a 
mixture to perſons ſuffering a death 
of torture, 

GalLAaxnTEs,among the Romans, 
was a ſurname given to the prieſts 
of Cybele, whence the modern terms 

t of gallant and ga/laitry have been 
tormed. 

Gartry. Sec Sip. 

GALLi, a name given to the 
prieſts of Cybele, from the river 
Gallus in Phrygia; but of the cty- 
mology of the name we have no 
certain account. All that we learn 
unn certainty about them is, that 

ney were Eunuchs and Pirys gans, 

a in their ſolemn proceions 
they danced, bawled, drummed, 
cut and laſhed themſelves, play - 
ing upon timbrels, pipes, cymbals, 
Le. and driving about an aſs load- 
ed with the ſacred rites and trum- 
per7 ot their Goddeſs. When a 
ung man was to be initiated, he 


G AM 


was to throw off his cloaths, run 
crving aloud into the midſt of their 
troop, and there draw a ſword and 
caſtrate himſelf; after this he was 
to run into the ſtreet with the parts 
cut off, in his hand, throw them 
into ſome houſe, and in the ſame 
houſe put on a woman's dreſs—a 
very folemn ordination truly! — 

Thele prieſts had the name s alſo of 
Curetes, Corybantes and Dag. 
The chief prieſt was called Arch: , 
Gallus. This order of prieſthood 
is found both amongſt Greets and 
Remans. See an account of them 
in Lucret. Lib. 2. and Jus. Sat. 6. 

GALLICi\NIUM. See Ng“. 

GAMur Lia, amongſt the Greeke, 
was a name given to the day next 
preceding marriage, on which it 
wes cuſtomary to offer ſacrifices to 
the Gods and Goddeſſes, to make 
tiem propitious. On this day the 
parties alſo ſhaved themſelves, and 
conſecrated their hair to ſome of 
woe deities, whence it was calle ol 

vggaſſig. 

3 the eighth month 
of the Athenian year, containing 
29 days, and anſwering to the lat- 
ter part of our January, and the 
beginning of February, It had its 
name from Juno Gamelia, to whom 
it was ſacre: This was looked 
upon as the properc month in th- 
year for marriages. 

GAMES, among t the Greeiz and 
Romans, were public diverſions ex- 
hibited on ſolemn occaſions, and 
united with their religion ſo as to 
make a part of it. 

The principal games amongſt 
the Greets were the Olzmypic, Py- 
— Ifthmian, and Nemæan. See 

Olympic, Wc. 

mongſt the Romans there were 

two ſorts of games, ſacred and ho- 
norary. The facred games were 

the /udi auguſtales, apollinares, ca- 
N ni, compicalitii, conſuales, cere- 

ales, florales, n e megalenſe es 

2 palalini, 
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palatini, Nomani, ſeculares. Theſe 
were inſtituted on {ſeveral occaſions 
to the hunour of ſeveral deities, 
See Augaftales, c. 

The "honorary games were either 
ot. De or complin: zentary. The vo 
tive were in conſequence of ſome 
vow made by Magiltrates or Gene- 
rals, when going * Don any expe- 
dition. Of this kind were the Judi 
magni, quinguennales, dectnnales, tri- 
umplals, natalitii, juwenales, and 
miſcell;, The complimentary games 
were exhibitcd by private perſons 
at their own expence, conſiſting of 
combats of 2/a%ators, ſecuic games, 
and other amphitheutrical | ports, 
See Magni, Duinquennales, &c. 

To theſe we might add funeral 
games, conſiſting of all the exerciſes 
of tne pentathlum. Theſe were in 
uſe both amongſt the Grecks and 
Romans. 

The diverſions of the Je dos ſeem 
to have conſiſted ch jelly in eating, 


drinking, dancing, and muſic; 2 


Sam. xix. 35. hai. v. 11, 12. Amos 
vi. 5. "Theſe pleaſures they en— 
joyed at their ſheep-ſhearing, har- 
veſt, and vintage. We find in the 
ſcriptures frequent mention of nets, 
gine, traps, fowlers, hunters, &c. 
vhence we may conclude they 


ſometimes applied 1 to 


hunting, fowling, fiſhing, 

T he private games or anuſcnents 
of the Romans, were the Jatrunculi, 
tall, tefjert, pila, per inpar, and 


trochus. dee Latrunculi. Jali, 6c. 


(TARLANDS were worn at feaſts 
both by the Greeks and Romans, not 


only on their heads, but on their 


necks, hands, and breaſts, They 
are ſuppoſed at firſt to have been 
uſed only at the feaſts which were 
held in henour of the Gods, and 
to have conſiſted of ſuch flowers 
as the particular Gods, in honour 
of whom the entertainment was 
held, prircipally delighted in, 
GARMENTS, See Habit. 
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GASTROMANCY, A N 0 
divination amongſt the Grech, 
which they filled certain rour 
glaſſes with pure water, placin n 
lighted torches around them: ; then 
they prayed to the deity in a loy, 
muttering voice, and propoſed their 
Queſtion: A Shade and unpol at 0 
boy, or a woman big wich child, 
obſerved every alteration in the 
glaſſes, begging and re *quiring an 
anſv er, which at laſt, v ſap, 
was given by certain e is the 
glaſtes, repreſenting what ſhoult 
come to pals, 

GaTEs. The Gates of cities 
were anciently the places of judt. 
cature, and common relort.  Hither 
the people came for the admini- 


{tration of juſtice, and the ſettling 


of affairs. Here were alſo market 


for all . ſorts of proviſions. The 
gates for the tranſaction gf bulinel 
are frequently men: ioned in ſcrip. 
ture, and we may reaſonably {up- 
poſe there were large and comm. 
dious buildings over them to ac- 
commodate the magiſtrate: and 
people aſſembled. 

GauLoNniTEs, a ſect among 
the Fexvs, the ſame with Galan. 
See the article Gal/ilcans. 

GAazOPHYLACIUM, amongll the 
FJexviſh writers, fignifies ſometimes 
the cheſt in which the rich preſent: 
conſecrated to God were kept in 
the temple of Jeruſalem ; and ſome» 
times the rooms in the templz 
where the proviſions for ſerif 
and the maintenance of the Priel, 
were laid up. In the goſpels it 
ſignifies the cheſt at the entrance 
of the temple, into which people 
calt their offerings upon their g. 
Ing in, 

Grukxxa, was a valley next 
Jeruſalem, terrible on account of 
ty o ſorts of fire, 1ſt, that wherein 
men n: their children to Melb; 
and 2d, that wherein the filth 0! 
Jeruſalen and dead carcaſes wer 


kent 


of a {cr 
was eve 
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lest continually burning. — 
Bee zule of the tortures of the 
irlt, and the offenũveneſs of the 
Cand fire, it was a type of 
hell, anc, by A figure, is vſed fre- 
quently in the new. teſtament to 
leniſy Lell. Fre. Ihis valley lay 
ide Huth of 7 ruſalem, and was 
| wn by t he two names ct Hines 


. cal. See Scale 


Klos, an enumeration 
of a ſeries of anceſtors. No nation 
was ever more careful to preſerve 
thei- gene⸗ logics, than the Jews. 

The ſacred writings contain gene- 
alogies extended 3500 years back- 
ward. The genealogy of our Sa 
our is deduced by the 1 
em Adam to Joſeph and Mary, 
through à ſpace of 4000 Years, and 
wards, The Fexwiſh pri jeſts were 
obliged to produce an exact genea- 
lozy of their families, before they 
admitted to exerciſe their 
Wherever they were the 
Irs were particularly careful not 
0 merry below themſelves and to 
a they kept tab les of ge- 


! 


nzalozy in their ſeveral families, 
* 


at Jeruſalem, to be occaſionally 
confulted. Theſe authentic mo- 
ne mente, n al! their wars and 
perſecutions, were taken great care 
Ol, an d from time to time renew ed. 
But ſince the deſtruction of their 
eity, and the diſperſion of the peo- 
ple, their ancient genealogies are 
lot. The Greeks and Romans were 
wt without their genealogical ta- 
bles, which were kept for the pur- 
poles of gratifying their vanity and 
oltentation, they were called em- 


ENERAL, the commander in 
{ an army. The Jesus, as 
living in a theocracy, eltcemed 
Cod as their General, contequently 
{de prieſts, as being immediately 


6 
465 
chiet © 


the original of which were lodg2d 


GER 


under him, ſounded the trumpet, 
and gave the fignal for battle; fo 
that the prieſts were the viſible 
Generals under the inviſible com- 
mander, God. 

The Aihenians, in the firſt ages 
of their republic, choſe ten Gene- 
rals, who were - accountable for 
their conduct; but finding this 
number very inconvenient, becauſe 
the wanted a caſting vote, they 
added another. The original ten 
were called Zrpalnyan, and the 
eleventh TOR X05, to hom the 
command of the left wing of the 
army belonged. But this number 
of Generals being found, on teve- 
ral accounts, inconvenient, they 
afterwards out of the eleven juſt 
now mentioned; chole one, two, 
three or more according to the na- 
ture of the ſervice, or as occaſion 
required. The Lacedemorians were 


taught by experience to lodge the 


chief command in one perſon; for, 
though they had two Kings, they 
would allow of no more than one 
commander, becauſe, when the 
Kings bore equal authority in the 
army, a quarrel having taken place, 
divided the army, apd proved in- 
Jurious to the ſtate. Ihe Roman 
Gen 21 FA had the name of 7r:perator, 
had the honour of taking mens by 
the at Aftance of the diviners, and 
vas treated with the greateſt reſpec 
and moſt ſuperſtiticus venerat' on, 
31s ſetting out upon an expedition 
was attended with much formality 
and religious ceremony. He Had 
a number of led horſes, richly ca- 
pariſoned, and ornamented with 
purple, and eloth of gold. Ihe Ge- 
neral was often devoted to J- 
piter, by means of which ceremony 
they ſuppoſed all the misfortunes 
that might otherwiſe have fallen 
upon his head, were translerred to 
the enemies of Rome. 

GERAR, a Jewiſh coin, worth 
id. 120 of our money. Sce 4 

ER 
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GenrnHa, Tepper amongſt the 
Greeks, were wicker hurdles which 
the foldiers held over their heads, 
to ſhelter themſelves from the fall 
of flones from houſes, &. They 
reſembled the wine of the Romans. 
See Vinew | . 

Gxsrar lo, amongſtthe Romans, 
was a piece of ground ſet apart for 
the purpoſe of exerciſe, either on 
horſcback or in their vehicles: It 
was generally contiguous to their 
gardens, and laid out in the form 
of a circus, The Geſtatio differed 
from the Ambulatio and X;/ins, as 
may be ſeen under thoſe articles. 

Gnosrs. The ancients ſup- 
poſed every man to be poſſeſſed of 
three different ghoſts, which after 


Bis dus ſunt hamini: Max ESV, Caro, SPIRIT Vs, Ungaa: 
Ruat or iſta loci bis duo fu Upiunt. 
Terra tepit CARNEM , tummulum crcumbvolat UM ERA, 


Orcas habet Manes, 


GIANTS, make a very conſider- 
able ſigure in the fabulous hiſtory 
of every nation; like ghoſts and 
fairies, they have always vaniſhed 
at the approach of ſcience and civi- 
lization. The foil bones which 
gave currency to the belief of their 
exiſtence, have upon minute en- 
quiry been found generally to be- 
long to elephants, whales, &c. 

The giants ſpoken of in ſcrip- 
ture might be men ofcxtraorcinary 
fature; but not ſo much above 
the ordinary meaſure as they have 
fancied, who deſeribe them as three 
or four times larger than men are 
at preſent. The giants of holy 
ſcripture were rather giants in 
wickedneſs and violence than in 
ſtrength and ſtature. When {the 
Iſraelites deſcribe the Madtims, we 
are to call to mind that the eaſtern 
nations deal much in Hyperbele, 
and expreſs things that exceed the 
common bounds, as prodigious and 

exceſſive. | 


GIR 


the diſſolution of the human boys 


were differently diſpoſed of. The: hol 
three ghoſts are diſtinguiſhed |, n 
the names of Manes, Siri 1. „ 
bra. The Manes, they fancies N 


by thi 


Oo 
* oral! 
Lela 


went down into the infernal res: 
ons; the Spiritus aſcended to th. 
Kies, and the Umb+a hovered abo 


. 
- 


the tomb, as being unwillirg n 7 i 

quit its old connexions, Thu times 
Dido (Virg. En. iv. 384) threaten a] art 
Hints after death that ſhe wil like th 
haunt him with her Umbra, whit For th 
her [Janes rejoice in his torment r vir 
below. This idea of a three. 3 N 
ſoul is very clearly expreſſed 1 . (3: : 
theſe lines, which have been ati. * u 
butcd to Ovid. | we 
| eh 

cir an 

mpioy: 

he tun 

) pratil 

& | dere 
SPIRIT us aſira petit, ary to 
| ral pi] 
GIGANTOMACHIA was a public 3 conſ 
edifice at Athexs, wherein the bat hem Ki! 
ol the Gods, with the giants, ws o butch 
repreſented in painting. as thc 
GIRDLE, Zona Or cingrlun, 1 A = be 
{ort of belt or bond, tied about tic LCALUTC, 
loins to keep up the looſe garment ited b 
which were in uſe amongſt tle 66 and 
Jews, Greeks and Romans. Tit e The 
Jerus wore no girdles unleſs ther $ Us. © 
were travelling or at work; bu 50 
when they were employed iu or 
buſineſs, that required a free an! ee 
unencumbered cxertions of the Ache 
limbs, they tucked themſelves 1p, * An; 
and girt their cloaths about them, dec 
This was the conſtant cuſtom alt TA 
of the Greeks and Romans. Giriie Ms 
where often made of very precio n. 
ſtuff. Thoſe who made protect = F 
of repentance, auſterity of mit * 
ners, and contempt of the war ms 
wore leathern girdles, Soldier 3 Oo 
conſtantly wore girdles or belts Ik 1 

eh ox 7 3 3. ; 

which they hung their ſwords" ber, Al 


Tho 


GLA 


Thoſe of the Grecks and Renan, 
me down over the ſhoulders ; but 
be 7s girt theirs about their 
loins; ſo that they wore their ſwords 
by their ſides. The purſe was ge- 
nerally ſuſpended, as a mall pouch 
dr pocket, from the girdle, hence 
Zona ſignifies the purſe. Some- 
times the girdle itſelf was uſed as 
a parſe, being large and hollow, 
like the dein of an cel or ſerpent. 
por the cuſtom of looſing the Zona 
r virgin girdle, at marriages, ſee 
the article Zona. 

Grapiarors, perions at Rome 
io were fighters by profeſſion, 
nd were frequently exhibited to 
ke populace, to kill each other for 
cir amuſement. They were firſt 
mployed to deſtroy each other at 
is funerals of the rich and great, 
) eratity the blood-thirſty ſouls of 
„e deceaſed. It had been cuſlo-— 
nary to murder flaves, at the fu- 
eral pile, in cold blood; but it 
va; conſideted as lefs.cruel to make 
hem kill each other like men, than 
p butcher them like brutes. Atter- 
us the combats of Gladiators be- 
in to be looked upon as ſhows of 
ſleaſure, and were frequently ex- 
ited by way of procuring fa- 
ver and popularity among the peo- 
le The Emperor Gordianys dur— 
g his edileſhip ſometimes exhi- 
ted 500 hairs of gladiators at 
kce, to picaſe the pcople with this 
ngulnary iport, and never cnter- 
inzd them with leſs than 150. 
mo. Arc. Hiſt. 

TheGlaziatorswere uſually ſlaves 
no fought lrom neceſſity, though 
meumes free men engaged in the 
dekion for gain, like our prize- 
ters: From 1flaves and freemen 
brutal ſport extended to perſons 
rank, as find in Nero": time, 
0 Demitian exhibited combats of 
men in the night time. We read 
oat che dwarfs encountering each 
er. All ranks of men delighted 


DC od ed CESS 
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in theſe bloody ſhows, and even 


the very prieſts had their Ludi Pen- 


tificales, and Ludi Sacerdotales.— 
Gladiators were all ſworn to fight 
till death, or ſuffer death by fire, 
ſwords clubs, Whips, &. Hand- 
bills were circulated .when any 
perſon had a mind to treat the peo- 
ple with a ſhew of gladiators, and 
advertiſements were put up, ſigni- 
ying the time, place, number, 
badge, &. Upon the day ap- 
pointed, the g/adiators were brought 
out, and made to walk round the 
Arena; then they were matched 
in equal pairs. 'Then they fought 
with wooden foils called rages, 
which were denominated arma /u- 
foria, afterwards they had the ef- 
feftive-weapons given them, called 
erma decreteria, becauſe fixed upon 
by the prætor, or perſon who gave 
the ſpectacle; theſe arms were 
{words, poniards, &c. When any 
one received a remarkable wound, 
the people cried out abet. If the 
vanquiſhed ſurrendered his arms, 
the victor could not grant him his 
lite, without the people's leave, 
which they ſigvified by clenching 
the fingers of beth hands between 
cach other, and holding the thumbs 
upright, cloſe together; the con- 
trary was ſigniſied by bending back 
their thuinbs. The firſt of theſe 
ſignals was called pollicem premcre, 
the ſecond pollicem wertere, The 
victors were honoured with a palin 
branch and other marks of the peo- 
ple's favour ;but the mot common 
rewards were the pileus and rudis. 
See Pileus and Rudic. 

There were diſterent ſortz cf 
gladiators, who were differently 
armed ; the principal were the Se- 
cutores, Retiari, Thraces, Myrtle 
lo::es, Hopiomachi, Samnmites, Ehe- 
darii, Audabatæ, Dimaclæri, Ae- 
ridiani Fiſcales, Poſtulatitii. See 
Secutores, &c. 

news er glatiaters were firlt ex- 
hibited 
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hibited A. U. C. 490—and were 
not laid afice till A. D. coo. 

GLass. See Winders. 

GLoBus, in the military affairs 
of the Romans, was a firm round 
body which the ſoldiers threw 
themſelves into, ia caſes of extre- 
mity. 

GnosTics were c:r://ian heretics 
of the firſt and ſecond centuries. —- 
Like the Manicheans, and ſome of 
the Choldaic philoſophers, tiey held 
two principles, the one good, the 
other evil; the ſirſt they regarded 
as the author of every bleſiing, the 
other as the cauſe ol & hatever is 
bad. They ſuppoſed the ſoul to 
be the ſubſtance of God, aud denied 
the divinity of Chrift, ſaying that 
God only dwelt and acted within 
him. They indulged themſelves 


in the moſt unlawful plealures of 


the body, and held them to be 
good]; and their nocturnal meetings 
were def:led with the utmoſt impu- 
rity. Dr. Hammond ſuppoſes this 
hereſy to have ariſen in the Apoſtles 
days, and th; At the Groflics arc al- 
juded to 1. Ti. 6. 20, and in o- 
ther places pre loripture. —A full 
account of theſe heretics and their 
opinions may bef und in Deus. 

(30 4 - Sce Scape adnt. : 

Gop, amongſt the Jervs, was 
diſtinguiſhed by the name Jehowah 
as his proper name but this name 
they 1ever pronounced, but uled 
inſtead of it the words Adnai and 
Elobim. 

The wiſeſt of the Pagans ac- 
knowledged but one God ; thus 
Pythaguras taught the unity of God, 
and Plats calls him the being that 
is, and mentions him always in the 


fingular number. The many dif- 
ferent divinitie wo: mipped bv the 


Heathens, dere in fact the attr1- 
butes and actions of once nd tlie 
ſame God; but by un toe of 
ideas natural to che ignorant what 


was at Frſt ed as a quali ity 


TOYS. 


Jerum Gentiume=Dii Minorum Gn. 


led Dii Ceorſentes, are enumerate! 


GOL 
was ſoon exalted into a ſubſlae 
When they magnified N 21 er 
God as exerted in the heaveny 
they called him Jupiter, when the 
praiſed him for his power in th 
ſea, they called him Neptune, wh 
they extolled him for his infl ned, = 
in the ſobterrancous reg! ons the 
called him Pluto, Sc. hence . 
origin of Polytheiſm. 

The Gods of the ancient Gree, 
and Romans, were either Dii J. 
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tiim - or Di Selefti. The Dull 
run Gentium, Who were allo ci. 


in thele veries of Ennius. 


Juno, Vea, Minerva, Ceres, I). 
* 

ara, Venus, Mars. 

Mercurius, Jois, Neptunus, Vu 
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The Dii Minorum Centium, wi 
are frequently called A4/criptii, in- 
cluded all the reit, exce pt the &. 
ledti, which were ol. Luna, Tilis 


Gerius. anus, vwaturnus, Ling, * 
Tluto. The Gods may pertap f Cy 
moſt naturally be divided into c. —_ 
leſtial, terreſtrial, marine, infernd; 44 
and mocal, the laſt of which wer 54g | 
ſuppoſed to preſide over or torepit 8007 
ſent certain qualities, as Vm * . 
Fetris, Fortune, Ofc. nem 
(GOLDEN Num! ber, in chronolog, — 15 
is that numher which indicates th: a 1 
vear of the Lunar cycle, £ ts 
giren time, It was calle WT 
G: lden Number, becauſe in then opp 
cient calendar it was written n 5 ad 
letters of gold, on account of . 
great uſefulneſs in eccleſiaſtc Sad 
computations, eſpecially in fa + 
the time of Eaſter, It was like Py In. 
wiſe called the Prime, becaule! e 
pointed out the firſt day of is 7 
Tit m ese 


Re moon, ri mum lun. 
Golden Namber did not exactly . 
{wer the intended purpoles | In tk 
Julian calendar, and is till it 


Lever On 
bath left 1 
27 to hea: 


Matth. xi 


bred 


6 
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ted 0 che Gregor! ON; the epact 

in . new ſtyle a ffords more 
cert ain ha le : and 10 findet e Ef ac? 
the 65 lit en Number 15 of 4 To 
and the Golden ares? add 1 to the 

year Of our Lord, divide the ſum 
by 19, and the remainder is the 
Golden Number, the quotient at 
the ſame ume expreſung the num- 
der of cycles which have revolved 
fro m the beginning of the year pre- 
cedir g o the birth of Chriſt. Thus 
for the year 1787 J proceed thus: 


% 
1787 


19 (ob Q 94 Revolutions of tlie 
Lunar C3 cle, 


ey 7 . 
Golden Number. 
Soo ( g ce, E act. 
GoMErR. Sce F:mer. 


Coose, a domeſtie bird held in 
great ci.ee m amonglt the Romans — 
or h ing aeg the capitol {from 


tue invalion of tue Gauls by cack- 
= a ping its wings. Geeſe 
were kept in the tem le of Juno, 
rd the Ce, when they entered 
upon their office provided meat for 
them. There was alſo an annual 
which they car- 


nd clap 


Icalf at Kz me, at 


I ried a vcr. image of a gooſe in 


Pate; and hanged a Cog, to Puniſh 
that animal becauſe be d1d not 
bark at the arrival of the Gauls. — 
de Dat. 

Gorcoxt: un, a kind of maſque, 
ud on the ancient theatre, to re- 
prelent hid cons and frightful fi- 
ures in.imitution of Gorgons. 

80 ACE at meals, Was uſually 

ac amongſt the Heatleus in ſome 
fort ejacalatory form, the Jews 
Lever omitted it, our Saviour alſo 
bath 50 us an example, for looking 
7 to} Ven he Lad, gave, Oe. 
Math, 2 iv. 9. And St, Pau] in- 


ground. 
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forms us, that © every creature ef 
God is good, —if it be received With 
tharkſarving. 1 Tim. iv. 4. 5. — 
We liken ite meet with a com- 
mandment to this purpoſe, Deut. 
viii. 10. Ven tleu paſt eaten, ard 
art full, thou ſhalt bl:ſs the Lord thy 
God : And in obedience to this in- 
junction the Fexes always ſay grace 
to this day. The contrary prac- 
tice of too many amongit us, who 
devour God's creatures, without 
once aſking a blefhng, or caling a 
gratetul eye towards heaven, is very 
indecent, unchriſtian, and atheiſ- 
tical. Tertullian ſays of the ancient 
H riſtians, non Prins diſcurbitur 
quam oratio ad drm praguſletur j; 
they no ſooner ſat 2 than 
prayer to God conſtitu: ed qe ſirſt 
part of the entertainment. See 
Blelhng. 

GrRaPPLiING Trers, cal! ed by 
the Greeks e oinga, by the 
Nos mans, manus ferrea, Were hocks 
of iron caſt out of an engine into 
the enemies ſnips. The grappling 
Irons were firſt uſed in Greece. by 
Pericles the Athenian, at Rome, by 
D:ilius. The name ſuſfſiciently 
ſhews the ule of them, which was 
to bring to the enemies ſhips to 
give an opportunity of fighting. 
They were ſomewhat different to 
the Hærpagines. See Harpagines. 

GrasshofprRs,. See Nolues, 
Tett 2 es, Autoc Il homes. 

GRAVES, among the Tewws, were 
gencrally out of the city, though 
we mect with inſtances of their in- 
tcrring the dead in towns. Fre- 
quent mention is made of graves 
upon mountains, in bighways, in 
gardens, and private houſes. So 
that nothing on this head ſcems to 
have been determined. The fame 
may be obſerved with reipect to 
the Greeks, The Thebans had a 
law that every perſon who built an 
houſe ſhould provide a burial- 
Men who had diſtin- 

W gulſhed 
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guiſhed themſelves were frequently 
buried in the public foram. The 
moſt general cuſtom was, however, 
to bury out of the city, chiefly by 
the highway fide. 'The Romans 
were forbidden by the law of the 
twelve tables to bury or burn the 
dead in the city, but ſome we and 
had their ſepulchres in Rome 
though they paid a fine for the i in- 
dulgence. See Burial, Sepulchre. 
GRrEAVES, in Greek, called 
xynuideg, in latin, ocreæ, were worn 
both by the Grecian and Roman 
ſoldiers ; the latter having adopted 
them from the former. They were 
made of braſs, copper, tin or other 
metals, to defend the legs. The 
ſides were cloſed about the ankles 
with buttons of gold, filver, &c. 
This kind of defenſive armour was 
at firſt peculiar to the Grecians, and 
Hemer perpetually calls them 
euxvnuites Axauoi, See Ocrew. 
GRECIAaNS or Greclks, Theſe 
words often occur in the new teſta- 
ment, but bear different ſignifica- 
ons in different texts. Thus the 
m Em eg which in the Engliſh 
ee, 1s ah "= hs Greeks, in 


Rem. i. 14. 1 Cor. i. 24, 23, ſig- 
nifies ar of 3 In Jahn 
vii. 35. Ac xiv. 1. xvili. 4. Kix. 
to. Gal. iii. 28. Col. ili. 11, &c. 


it ſigniñcs Cenlilus who accommo- 
dated themſelves to the Grecian re- 
ligion and mauutrs, and ſtands op- 
poſed to cus. In John x11. 20. 
Aets xvii. 4. it hgnihes Yeti pro- 
felytes, deſcended from Grecian fa— 
ani li es. The word EN ,at, 
which in the Engliſh tranſlation is 
rendered Grectiaus, occurs As vi. 
I. ix. 29. xi. 20. and ſignifies 
aellenijis, Grecian prcſelytes, ſuch 
as had been converted from Fen- 
cuiſn to Judaiſin. Some, amongſt 
whom 1s "Doddridee, erroneoutly 
iuppoſe it to mean forcign Jews, 
> uſed the Greet langu ge in 
their ſ) nagues and con weriation, --- 


— 
3 

— 
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Tt is worthy of obſervation, thy 
Emes is rendered Gre: ks, pd 
Exannclar Grecions, almoſt inrz. 
ably, in our Eng] iſh verſion of the 
new teſtament. 
GROVES, on account ofa glogyy 
ſolemnity with which they are e 1 
culated to inſpire the mind, were 
> originally looked upon as lacred by 
all the Heathens. "Their folitue; 
was apt to beget ſerious lentiment, 
and fill the foul with re! lisious aye. 
Hence they have been, in the m. 
der periods of nations, frequerte! 
tor the purpoſes of religious wg. 
ſhip, and made ule of with the 
ſame ſacred intention as temple: 
They were conſecrated to the God, 
had altars erected in them, and j: 
ſhort, were in the primitive time 
the only temples of the ancient 
it they were upon a mountain the; 
were regarded as more ſacred fiil 
as from thence they might contem- 
plate the heavens, and have a far 
view of the ſuppoſed manſions df 
their Gods, Men did not begin 
to build temples to the deities til 
tho; had begun to exert their tak 
and fancy in creCting houſes {er 
themſelves, But temples did ve 
when built, deitroy the vencratia 
in which groves had originally bee 
held. Beeauſe the Gentile wor 
profaned their groves by idols, {- 
crifices to dæmons, and many in. 
pure practices; therefore the The 
elites were forbidden to plant: 
grove near: God's altar. — De. 
xvi. 21. Sce Teudle. 
GuBERNATOR, an officer in th! 
Roman navy, aniwering to 0 
Capiain or maſter of a ſhip, Se 
97 Oer, : 
GyMNASIARC!:S, amongſt tit 
Gree. s, were officers who were ® 
the charge of oil, and ſuch licent 
ceilacies, tor the wreſtlers and os 
combatants in the dymnaſia. 
(TY MN AS LUM, £Mong! ſt t. ne Gretth 
was a place in which the at 
| CX .1Civ 
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exerciſes Were perſormed, and 
where the philoſophers ine ee read 
their lectures. T be aaa were 
ürſt in iſe amongſt the Lacedemoni- 
ans, and afterwards became com- 
mon to all the Grecks, and were at 
laſt imitated, aug? ented and im- 
proved at Nome. They Were not 
üngle edifices but a large range of 
buildings capable of containing 
many thouſands of people at once. 
The moſt renowned gymnaſia at 
Athens were the Lyceum, Academia, 


and Cyn/arges. 


GyuxAasTEs, an officer in the 


ancient gymnaſium who was next in 
authority to the Gymnaſiarch and 
Mfiarcb. See Gymnaſtarch, and 
Vfarch. 

GruxasTrTRIuu. The ſame 
as the Coriceum. See Coriceum. 

Gruvict Ludi were the exer- 
iſes uſually pertormed in the 
eymmaſia. They conſiſted chiefly 
of running, leaping, the diſcus, 
wreſtling, and boxing : Thele five 
exerciſes were by the Greeks called 
U , by the Romans, quinguer- 
tium, See Pentathlum, Quinguer- 
tium, Sc. 

Theſe {ports were called gymnici, 
from yuzvog nudus, becaule they 
were performed naked. The gc- 


W 
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caſions on which the Greeks princi 


pally exerted themſelves in theſg 
exereiſes were at the returns of the 
great games, namely the Olympic, 
Iſthmian, Nemean, and Pythian,— 
dee Olympic, Ec. 

Gy MNoSOPHIETS. See Brach- 
mans. 

GYxNXcCcEun, amongſt the Greeks 
was a room ſet apart for the women 
where they were employed in ſpin- 
ning, weaving, needle-work, &c. 

GYNACOCcosMI, were certain 
magiſtrates amongſt the Gels, 
whoſe office it was to regulate th, 
womens apparel, according to the 
rules of decency, and to fine them 
for any deviation from modeſty in 
their dreſs. 

GyYNACO0NOM1, certain magiſ- 
trates amongſt the Athemans, who 
had an eye upon the conduct of the 
women, and puniſhed ſuch as for- 
{ook the line of propriety and mo- 
deſty. A liſt of ſuch as had been 
fined was put up by them upon a 
palm tree in the Ceramicus. The 
gyneaconom were ten in number, 
and differed from the gynæcsceſiui; 
for the former were inſpectors of 
manners, the latter of dreſs. Ser 
Gynæcocaſui. 


2 HABET), 
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ABE T, or hoc habet, was an 
expreſſion uſed by the Roman 
gladiators, when they had given 
a wound to their antagoniſts. Al- 
lafions to this are frequently met 
with in the Jain clafhcs: thus 
Terence makes old Simo uſe the very 
lame cxpreihon concerning his ſon, 
vehen he ſuſpected he was ſmitten 
with the love of G/ycerinm. Andr. 
ef. 1. Sc. See alſo Virg: En. 12. 
This exprefiion was uſed not only 
by the gladiators themielves, but 
Irequently by the ſpectators when 
they ſuppoſed that a wound was 
gwen. Sce Gladiators. 

Hapir, the dreſs or garb with 
which tae perſon is covered, The 
principal part of the dreſs worn by 
the Jeus and Greeks, was the 
4;:ahoy and the Xl. The Iucxloy 
was an upper garment, conſiſtin g of 
a loole ſquare piece of cloth wrap- 
ped round the body; the Xirwy 
was an under garment, or tic, 
winch was faſtened round the body 
and embrace. it cloſely, falling 
down tothe mid-thigh. It is pro- 
per in this place to obſerve that a 
perſon diveſted of this upper gar- 
ment er luxity, in the caſtern lan— 
guage 1s ſtiled naked, and in this 
ienle Dawid danced naked beſore 
the ark. 

i ke Zexvs were wont, When un— 
der any violent | 
min, to expreſs their agitation by 
tearing their garinents. Sec Gen. 
XXXV11;. 34. Sliv. 13. and 
<xv1, 65. this cuſtom alſo prevailed 
an agſt the Ferſiaus. 

Tne 7 auc nian boys wore a 
tunic till they were twelve years 


EY 
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they were grown up; and were | 


perturbation of 


Matt. : 
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old. They had then a cloke give 
them, which was to ſerve them x 
year. They wore no ſhoes til 
ways required to run and clinh 
with bare feet, Uriv. Hit. 

The ſcveral forts of garments in 
uſe with both ſexes, amongk tle 
Romans, were the toga, tunica, je. 
luna, lacerna, chlamys, paludeme. 
tum, lzna, ſlola, pallium or palla, 
See Joga, Cc. 

For the habits of the prieſts a. 
mongſt the Feavs, Greeks and I. 
mans, ſee the article Prieſts. 

Haprs is uſed in the ſcriptures 
in various ſenſes. Sometimes it 
ſigzniſies the inviſible regions of the 
dead, ſometimes the place of the 
damned, and ſometimes the grave, 
It is uſed in Greek authors to fig. 
ity in general the regions of the 
dead, See Hell. 

HE RES. In reading the /ati 
claſhcs the word heres, on account 
of its different adjuncts, is with 
diſüculty underſtood, Thus we 
mect with Herres in totum aſſen is. 
flitutas ; heres ex deunce ; hart i 
decunce; heres ex dodrante, & bu 
all this will receive an caſy expli- 
nation, it we call to mind that a 
ſignifies the whole of an ele, 
which by the R:mans was divided 
into twelve parts called wncie, ele. 
ven of which parts were called 
deunx; ten were called decunx, nit: 
dedrans, c. Heres in totum aſſim, 
therefore, is heir to the whok 
eſtate ; heres ex decunce is an het 0 
eleven parts, &. For a furtiet 
illuſtration, ſec the article 4s. 

Hac!ioGhaPHa, holy writing 
15-a name given to a particular d. 
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aßen of th: old teſtament, as con- 
ing hymns to on, and moral 


da! 


10 me were wg Pſalms, 4 "Poke: 
Ferliſaſtes, and Solomon's Song. 
Hae by the * Jews, was worn 


naturally long, juſt as it grev; but 
the prieſts + w - theirs. cut every 
fortnight, W e they were in wait- 
ing at the e xs they made uſe 
of no razors however, but ſciflars 
erl. The Nazarite:, while their 
vory continued, were fur idden to 
on their heads ich 4 razor.— 
See Nazarite. 

The falling of the hair, or a 
change of its colour, was regarded 
am nit the Hebrew's as a lign of 


the leproſy. Black hair was 
et-emed by them as the molt beau- 
tiful, Abſalom's hair was cut 


once a year, and is faid to have 
weig hed 500 ſheke s, by the King's 
weich t, which is about 31 ounces, 
The law of God hath left no par- 
ticular ordinances with reipect to 
the hair. 

The hair of both Jexriſh and 
Grecian women engaged a principal 
ſhare of their attention, "and the 
Ro: nn ladies ſcem to have been no 
leſs curious with reſpect to theirs. 
They generally wore it long and 
drefied it in a variety of ways, or- 
namenting it with gold, filver, 
pearls, &, On the contrary, the 
men amongſt the Greeks and Ra- 
_ and amongſt the later Jezvs 
re their hair ſhort, as may be 
collected from books, medals, ſta- 
tes, &. This formed a principal 
Ciſinction in dreſs betwixt the 
exes, This ubſervation happily 
illuſtrates a paflage in Saint Paulis 
epitle to the Corinthians. See 
| Cor. xi. 14. 15. 

Saint Paul forbids the Corinthian 


anſpiration, to have their hair 
dimevelled; probably becaule this 


women, when praying by divine 
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made them reſcmble the Heathen 
prieftefies, when actuated by the 
pretended influence of their Gods. 

Amonglt the Greets, both ſexes 
a few days before marriage, 
cut of and conſecrated their hair 


as an offering to their favourite 


deities. It was allo cuſtomary a 
moypg them to hang the hair of the 
dead on the doors of their houſes 
previous to interment. They like. 
wiſe tore, cut off, and ſometimes 
ſhaved their hair, when mourning 
for their deceaſed relations g 
friends, which they laid up-=- the 
corpſe, or thieè into the pils, to 
be conſumed together with the 
body. the ancie ntsimag gined that 
no perſon could die, till * cock of 
hair was cut cf}; = this act they 
fuppoſed was performed by the in- 
viſible hand of death, or /-is, or 
ſome other meſſenger of the Cods. 
This hair thus cut off, they fancied 
conſecrated the perion to the in- 
ternal deities, under whole ju;il- 
diction the dead were ſur-n0{cd to 
be. It was a fort ot arit-truits 
which Nr the whole. See 
Firg. An. 4. 694. 

Whatev oe was the faſhion, with 
reſpect to the hair, in the Grecian 
ſtates, {Javes were for oidden to imi- 
tate the freemen. The hair of the 
ſlaves was always cut Ina particular 
manner, called beit avtrancut;;, 
which they no longer retained atier 
they procured their freedom Boys 
among the Lacedemonians were 
pot allon ed to wear their hair; but 

er they were grown up, they ne- 
ver cut it. 

The Roman youth before the age 
of puberty wore their hair in ring- 
lets upon their ſhoulders dub about 
the time of putting on the Toga 
Virilis, they cut it ſhort, ſuch of 
them at leait. as wiſhcd to diſtin— 
guiſh chemſelves from the macca— 
ronics and efeminate coxcombs. 
The hair thus cut off yas conſe- 

crated 


— 


| 
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erated to Apollo, who is always re- 
preſented with flowing hair, or to 
ſome other God, under whole pro- 
tection they ſuppoſed themſelves to 
be more immediately placed To 
this cuſtom of cutting the hair 
Horace is ſuppoſed to allude in his 
10th Ode, Lib. 4.v. 3. ——E!? que 
aunc humcris involitait deciderint 
come. See alſo Phedrus, Fab. 8. 
Lib. 3. v. 26. See Head. 
HalLLELUJAH, a word fignify- 


Ing praiſe the Lord. It is met with 


in the beginning of ſome Fialms, 
and the end of others. It is a word 
of ſuch liquid fluency and harmo- 
nious ſoftneſs, that it is retained in 
our hymns without tranſlation. 

Haup. In ſcripture, to pour 
water on any one's hand, ſignifies 
toſerve him To waſa the hands 
was a ceremony made ule of to de- 
note innocency from murder or 
man-ilaughter. To kiſs the hand 
was an act of adoration. To fillthe 
hand ſignified taking poſſeſſion of 
the prieſthood, and performing its 
functions. To lean upon any one's 
hand was a mark of ſamiliarity and 
ſuperiority. To give the hand ſig- 
nifies to grant peace, ſwear friend- 
Hip, promiſe ſecurity, or make al- 
liance. The right hand was the 
place. of honour and reſpect.— 
Ainongtt the Greeks and Romans, it 
was cuſtomary for inferiors to walk 
on the left land of ſuperiors, that 
their righe hund might be ready to 
afford protection and defence to 
their left ſide, which was, on ac- 
count of the awkwardneſs of the 
left hand, more expoſed to danger. 

HaranGves were uſually made 
by the Generals, previous to an 
engagement both amongſt the 
Greeks and Remans. An harangue 
on ſuch occafioas was called allo- 
cutio. Sce Allocutio. 

Hax BO UAS, amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans, were ſemicircular, the 
extremities of which, by the /atins 


were therefore ſtocked with foreign 
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called Cornua, had chains or lan- 
booms reaching from one fide ty 
the other, for the ſecurity of the 
ſhipping. On both ſides ver 
towers with garriſons of ſoldiers for 
their protection, and watch tower, 
with lights, to direct mariners, 21 
no great diſtance. Moſt harbour: 
were adorned with temples or altar 
to the tutelar deities of the place. 
Merchants, artificers, and proj. 
tutes, generally abounded near the 
port. 

HaRLors, were tolcrated x. 
mongit Jews, Greeks, and Roman, 
Fornication indeed was prohibited 
among the Je, under ſevere pe. 
nalties, dat theſe they explained a 
extending only to women of their 
own nation. The public flew 


proſtitutes, who ſeem to have been 
taken under the protection of Go. 
vernment. Hence appears the res 
ton why the word ſtrange woman 
is oſten found to ſignify a harlat, 
Proſtitutes at firſt wore veils or 
maſks; but by and by their modeſh 
was entirely put to flight, and they 
went abroad bare-taced. At Alen 
the proſtitutes were generally ſtran- 
gers; and ſuch as debauched an 
Atbeniau female were liable to: 
penalty. To frequent the pay 
ſtews was not held diſgraceful l- 
The wiſeſt of the Heathen ſages 
allowed it! Salon permitted common 
whores to go publicly to the young 
men who had engaged them, and 
encouraged the youth of Athens to 
gratify their luſt with theſe, rather 
than ſeduce and debauch the wive 
or daughters of citizens. Cato the 
cenſor was of the ſame ſentiments, 
and Cicero challenges all perſonst 
name a time when men were either 
reproved for this practice, or nc: 
countenanced in it! Amonglt th: 
Jesus, the harlots uſed to ply in 
the highways, and ſtreets of cities; 


at Athens they frequented the c. 
ci 
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wicur ſciros, and the old ferum.— 
ln ſome places they were diſtin- 
-uiſhed by their dreſs, from other 
women. Corinth was a remark - 
le nurſery of harlots, and gave 
birth to the noted Jews. Their 
accompliſnments were oftentimes 
-reat, in all the polite and elegant 
darts of female education, viz. phi- 
toluphy, dancing, ſinging, rhetoric, 
de. Aſiaſſa, the miſtreſs of Peri- 
, was admired by Socrates for 
ker learning. The more accom- 
pliſhed pr zllitutes frequently amatl- 
ted large fortunes z 2 remarkable 
:nitance of which we have in 
Plryre, who offered to rebuild the 
walls of Thebes, when deſtroyed by 


Alexander, on condition that they 


would perpetuate her memory and 
protfelion, by an inſcription. Pro- 
ſütates, at Rome, were obliged to 


2141 * . y * 
ix a bill over their doors, indi-. 
catinz their character and proſeſ- 


Gon. It was alſo cuſtomary for 
them to change their names, after 
they had f.enined, to the Frater. 
heir intention of leading tuch a 
diſſolute life; this they did becauſe 
their trade was unbecoming their 
birth and condition; but they re- 
allumed their family names when 
they, quitted their infamous mode 

f living. Women whole grand- 
father, father or huſband had bcen 
a Namn Knight, were forbidde 

8 
by the Jaws to make a public pro- 
tcihon f lewancls. 

Hare, an infirument of muſic 
amongſt the Fears, expreiied in 
tneir language by the word Kinner, 
which is generally tranflated Ci- 
Hara, Lyra, Pſalterium or Cinyra. 
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Ihe Iiurer was in ule before the 


C! Irwinc 
4 11111 . 
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Dod. Gex. iv. 21. David played 
upon the Kinnor before Sarxl. 1 
8. Vi. 10—23. It. was the 


Ener which the Levites hung 


upon the willo s of Babylon. But 

ine gures of the XMinner, which 
. * 

ſeen upon the medals of 
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Simen Maccabens, have no reſem- 
blance to the harp now in uie, or 
to that which painters put into the 
hand of David. The Kinnor or 
harp of feripture was made of 
wood, and played upon in the 
temple of Jeru/alem. Jeſepbus ſays 
that the Cinyro of the temple had 
ten ſtrings, and was touched with 
a bow. He ſays alſo that Solomon 
mace a conſiderable number of 
them of a precious metal called 
Eledirum, but in this he ſeems to 
be miſtaken. - See 1 Kings, x. 12. 
For a deſcription of this inſtrument, 
fee Kinnor. 

The number of ſtrings on this 
inſlrument werethree, fix, or ninc, 
and according to Jeſepbus ſome- 
1s ten. 

Haryacixnrts, were hooks of 
iron, hanging on the top of a 
pole, which, being ſecured with 
chains to the maſts of ſhips, and 
then let down with great volocity 
into the enemy's veflels, caught 
them up into the air. By way of 
defence againſt thele machines, 
they covered their fhips with hides, 
which broke and blunted the force 
of the iron. The Harpagines, by 
the Greets called Avaya, owe 
their invention to Anacharſis the 
Scye lian philoſopher. 

Hirvas rum, amongſt the Ro- 
mans, was ſomething like our foot- 
ball. This ball was placed in the 
middle, and two parties of young 
men cndcavoured to kick it beyond 
each other's 20al, which gave the 
victory. 

Hakusrrx. Sce Arufex. 

HasTa, is a general term, fig- 
niiying any kind ot an offenſive 
weapon with a long ſtaff or handle, 
as à pike, ſpear, javelin. The 
hoſie of the elites were light and 
ſlender, each man carrying ſeven. 

Haſia langa, was a {pear of un- 
uſual length, ſometimes exceeding 
ta enty cubits, The Greaans called 

; them 
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them Acala Nauua c, becauſe 
they were uſed only in nate en- 
gagements. 

Haſla pura was a fine ſpear of 
wood, without any iron at the end, 
It was uſually beſtowed, as an ho- 
norary preſent, upon ſuch as in 
ſome flight {xirmiſh had killed one 
of the enemy, hand to hand. The 
bafia pura was uſed alſo as a ſceptre 
and badge of authority, Hence 
J urgil has given one to Sl vinus in 
the ſixth ai 


—— ura ſuccnis gut nilttur haſta. 


In imitation of the haſta pura, in 
all probability, ſome ot our othcers 
of ſtate in England, carry white 
rods, or ſtaves, as enſigns of their 
dignity. 

The hefta or ſpear was let up at 
all colle&iona of taxes by the cenſor 5 
and at all ci, ablic r pri- 
vate, to ſignify that they acted un- 
der a lawful commiſſion. Hence 
the phraſe, ſub % t rudi: For 
the ſpear, before the ſceptre was 
introduced, was made uie ot as the 
emblem ot authority. When the 
centumViri acted as judoes, a jpear 
was always for the time ſtuck up in 
the forum, Sce Centumviri. 

As the J. aſia pra, called ſome— 
times donatica and graminea, was 
given as a mark of honour tor tome 
noble atchievement, ſo \ ty 10 dier 
was ſometimes, by way ol dilgrace 
and puniſhment, obliged to reſign 
his ſpear; this was called Cenſio 
Laſtaria. 

Has rar, amonelt the Romans, 
were ſoldiers armed with {pears, 
ho were always drawn up in the 
firſt line of battle. Theſe were 

icked out the next in age to the 
Velites. At laſt they laid aſide the 
ſpcar, but ſtil!l retain ed their name. 
See Velites and Battle. 

Heav-Drxss, amoneſt the Jegu- 
i, Grecian and Reman ladies, was 
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various, according to the djfferey 
periods of time. It principally 
Lon aited of their hair Cilierem; 
tricked out. It was utuall y divided 
belore, u ich a bodkin, into tug 
equal parts; ſometimes it was co. 
vered with a net, or put into kind 
of purſe, or tied behind in form a 
a knot, or bound back and plaitet 
with ribbands. It was waſhes 
with great care; eſſence and per 
fumes were applicd to it, and gall. 
duſt ſometimes made ule of as pon. 
der. Pearls and jewels madea pur 
of their ornaments; and pendant 
were worn in the car. To cover 
the delect of hair, perukes wer 


made uſe of by the gentlemen of 


Rome. And weread that Ori hy 
a covering of falſe hair, becauſe he 
had not much of his own. See 
Hair, Feels. 

Both Grecian and Roman latin: 
wore tctes ; and, to the honour d 
the tie be it ſpoken, it once mace 
its appcarance amongſt conſuls ard 
diffators: But whether Grecian and 
Roman ladies ever built up their 
heads ſo high as the Ergiifh, will 
admit of a difpute, though I tains 
the victory due to our on countr 

Heaven, "The Fervs ackroy: 
ledged three heavens. Firſt th: 
aerial heaven, in which the wing 
blow, birds fly, &c. Secondly th: 
irmament, in which they ſuppoſed 
the ſtars were fixcd, as in a cieiing 
ſolid and impenetrable ; and twurd!y 
the heaven of heavens, the fei- 
dence of the Almighty, and the 
abode of ſaints and angels. Into the 
third heaven St. Paul aſſerts hin- 
ſelf to have been caught up. But 
God muſt be cqually preſcat it 
evcry part of ſpace, and operate 


' with equal effect in every place 


If a pure ſpirit can have no [ca 
exiſtence, an infinite ſpirit muſſ be 
every where equally preſent, And 
if God is ler fect ty preſent #0 


where, it is Gificult ro conceive 
how 
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iow he can be more than perfectly 
preſent any where, © Heaven and 
earth are full of the Majeſty. of his 
lory: yea the heaven and heaven 
Ic heavens cannot contain him.— 
Whither ſhall I go from thy ſpirit ? 
or whither {hall I flee from thy pre- 
ace? If I aſcend up into heaven, 
thou art there: If I go down into 
hell, thou art there alſo. If I take 
the wings of the morning and re- 
main in the uttermoſt parts of the 
ſea ; even there ſhall thy hand lead 
me and thy right hand ſhall hold 
we.“ Yet the ſcripture, in con- 
deſceniion to human capacities, 
mentions him as having vouchſafed 
io elabliſh his throne, in one parti- 
cular place, where he exhibits him- 
ſelf in the ſjymbol of light inacceſ- 
ble: where his holy angels. at- 
tend upon him, and fec his face: 
From whence he iſſues forth 275 
commands, as Princes do theirs 
from the royal palace. But this re- 
preſentation is evidently in alluſion 
to the courts of caſtern Kings, and che 
gelctiption is levelled to our com- 
prehenſions. In the ſame manner, 
when Chriſt isfaid to fit on the right 
hand of the father, the expreſſion is 
univerſally allowed to be figurative, 
aud accommodated to our ideas of 
dꝛecedency and honor: nor are we 
to underſtand from hence, that 
God, who is an infinite ſpirit, hath 
either hands, or any other bodily 
members. The word firmament, 
however, giving an idea of ſolidity 
and reſiſtance, ſupports the notion 
ct a cæleſle Solum, as the reſidence 
& Angels and ſpiritual ſubſtances, 
above the viſible expance, and, in- 
deed, though the deity be equally 
prelent every where; yet It is not 
to be denied, that he may give 
more ſenſible manifeſtations of his 
prelence, in one part of {pace than 
another; in the ſame manner as he 
maniteſts his power, on many oc - 
Gallons, in ene place more than ano- 
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ther; yet as hi does not prove him 
to be more powerful in one placc 
than another; ſo neither does the 
other confederation prove that he is 
more perfectly, or immediately pre- 
ſent, in one part of ſpace than an 
ther. And to conſi der God as 
equally preſent every where, muſt 
have a very ſtrong influence on the 
minds and actions of all who are 
duly impreſſed with ſo important, 
and ſo ſolemn a truth. 

The Heathens ſuppoſed heaven 
to be the reſidence of celeſtial Gods 
only, into which mortals were ne- 
ver admitted, but by deification. 
The heaven of good men was Fly- 
ſium, a pleaſant part of the infernal 
regions. See Elyftum. 

HEcCaTES1a, a public entertaĩn- 


ment or {upper given by the Athe- 


nians every new moon, in honour 
of Hecate. The ſupper was pro- 
vided by the rich, and immedi- 
ately carried off by the poor, who, 
notwithitanding, aſſerted that He- 
cate had devoured it. 

HecaTma, ſtatues erected by 
the Athenians, in honour of Hecate, 
who they believed was the overſeer 
of their families, and protectreſs of 
their children. 

HEecaTomB, amongſt the Greeks 
was a ſacrifice conſiſting of an hun- 
dred oxen offered upon ſome very 
extraordinary occalion. Such a 
one was offered by Cliſthenes, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, Hecatomb, 
in its moſt general ſenſe, ſignifies 
no more than a ſacrifice of an hun- 
dred animals; but the ox being the 
chief of animals uſed in facrifice, 
gave derivation to the word, for 
authors generally agree in deducing 
it from exalov 225, though ſome de- 
rive it from exalov Baoeis, an hun- 
dred feet, and imagine that ihe He- 
catomb therefore conſiſted only of 
twenty - five quadrupeds. Some 
again ſuppoſe that a definite num- 
ber is put ſor an indefinite, and 
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that an Hecatomb ſignifies no more 
than a ſaeriſice conſiſting of many 
animals. Others again derive the 
name, not from the number of an1- 
mals offered, but of the perſons 
preſent at the ſacrifice. Sometimes 
they erected an hundred altars, and 


offered upon them an hundred hogs 
or ſheep, &c. This 8 ſa- 


criſice was often promiſed, but 


ſeldom paid ; for they invented a 
method of impoſing upon the Gods 
by offering one animal only, and 
ſubſtiruting, for the remainder, 
little images of paſte. &,. Pytha- 
goras is ſaid to have offered an 
hecatomb to the muſes, tor having 
diſcovered the demonſtration of the 
47th propoſition of Euclid's firſt 
book, The hecatombs of the Ro- 
n Emperors ſometimes conſiſted 
of an hundred lions, eagles, &c. 
See Sacrifice. 

HecaTombmoN was the firſt 
month of the Atbenian year, con- 


ilting of thirty days, beginning 


on the firll new moon after the 
ſummer folitice, and conſequently 
anſwering to the latter part of our 
June, and the beginning of ſuly. 
It had its name from the great 


number oi becatembs ſacrificed in 


it. See Hecatomb. 

This month was called Hippo- 
dremus by the Bæotiars, and Lous 
by the Macedonians, See Month. 

Heirzr. The aſhes of a red 
heifer were made uſe of by the 
Jews, by way of making atone- 
ment for certain crimes, and for 
the removal of certain legal pollu- 
tions. The whole proceſs and ce- 
remony will be. found Nu. xix. 
1, 2, &e. See Abet. 

HzLizPpOLis, a machine made 
ule of by the Greeks in deſtroying 
cities, and invented by Demetrius 
Faliorcetes, It was ſomewhat like 
the ram, but vaſtly bigger, and of 
greater force, Tt was driven both 


with ropes and wheels, and con- 


* 
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tained ſeveral ſmaller engines, oy! 
of which ſtones, &c. were caſt. 
See Armour. f 

Heir, in the tranſlation of the 
ſcriptures, and in the Apoſlle; 
creed, is uſed to ſignify the grave, 
the general ſlate of the dead, and, 
in the new teſtament, it ſignif 
the region of the damned, The 
ancient Jews ſeem 10 have had hg 


knowledge of any but temporal py. 


nifhments, and the law threatens 
no other: Bur, after they became 
converſant with the Greeks, ther 
adopted many of their opinions on 
this ſubject, and added ſome in. 
ventions of their own. They be. 
lieved hell to be in the centre of 
the earth, and that there were 
three roads leading to it; one thro 
the wilderneſs, by which Dathar 
and Abiram paſſed; another thro! 
the ſea ; and the third in Jeruſalem. 
The idea of hell, amongſt th: 
Greeks and Romans, varied accord- 
ing :o the fancy and imagination 
of cach individual: The hell of 
the vulgar was an aſſemblage of 
whatever they conceived fright- 
ful and tormenting; and the phi- 
loſophers were more ingenious, in. 
deed, but ſull as wild in their con- 
jectures. Much time has been 
miſ-ſpent, and much reaſoning 
ridiculouſly employed to aſſign the 
place of hell, find fuel to ſupport 
its fires, invent racks and wheels 
to torment the poor wretches who 
are condemned to dwell there, and 
prove the reaſonableneſs of its etet. 
nal duration. Our buſineſs is t 
act like Chriftiarns, and endeavour 
to avoid its turtures, and not t0 
expole the weakneſs of human tes. 
ſon, by prying with too bold 21 
eye into the ſecret things winca 
belong to God. To enceavour i 
fix the topography of hell is noel 
ridiculous than to look for the foul, 
in the diſfection of a body, aud 
aſlign its place of reſidence in tis 
wman frame. 
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This however we are aſſured of, 
ad this is enough for us to know, 
chat there will be a day of reckon- 
ing, a day of retribution, when the 
wicked will find their miſtake, and 
have caule to lament, for ever, the 
imprudent choice they have made, 
In whatever part of {pace the ſcene 
is laid, it will to them be indiffer- 
ent; for they will fall into the 
hands of a God who is jealous of 
his honour, and has full power to 
puniſh, in azy place, the violation 
of his laws. This he has certainly 
threatened, and he 1s a God of 
truth. See Heawen, Hades. 

Hell, in its general acceptation, 
according to the prevailing notions 
of the Heathen poets and philoſo- 
phers, is beautifully deſcribed in 
the ſixth /Ereid of Virgil. 

HEeLLanopice, were directors 
of the Olympic games. They were 
obliged to take an oath that they 
would act impartially, receive no 
bribe, nor diſcover their rcaſons 
for diſliking or approving any of 
the contending parties. At the 
ſolemnity they ſat naked, having 
before them the victorial crown, 
which, at the concluſion of the 
exerciſes, was preſented to whom- 
ſoever they adjudged it. An ap- 
peal, however, lay from them to 
the Olympian Senate, They were 
obliged to reſide ten months before 
the games in the Elean forum, and 
alemble in a place there, called 
Hellenodiceum, to ſee that ſuch as 
oltered themſelves performed their 
proper exerciſes, and were duly 
nkrutted in the laws of the games 
by the Nowopuaaxcg, See Olympic 
Games. 

HellEvisTs. See Grecians. 

Helmet, a piece of defenſive 
armour for the head. Amongſt 
the Greeks it was made of braſs or 
ocker metal, ſometimes of the ſkin 
of a lion, bull, goat, dog or other 
mal, the teeth of which were 
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diſplayed, grinning upon the ene- 
my. The helmet was open b 
fore, and faſtened round the neck 
by a ſtring. For the Roman hel- 
met, ſee Galea. 

On each helmet wasfixed a creſt, 
See Creſt. | 

Hr Lors, à kind of flaves a- 
mongſt the Lacedemon;ans, fo called 
becauſe they came from Helos, a 
town of Laceria, conquered by the 
Spartans, All the inhabitants were 
made priſoners of war, and, with 
their polterity, reduced to abſolute 
ſlavery. Their maſters the Lace - 
demonians made them till the 
ground, manage all ſorts of trades, 
and make proviſion for the whole 
city; whillt they themſelves danced, 
feaſted, purſued their diverſions, 
and ſauntered in the Leſchæ.— 
Notwithſtanding their ſervices, the 
poor Helots were exceedingly ill 
treated by their Lords, they were 
frequently murdered, without æro- 
ſhew of juſtice, expoſed to every 
ſpecies of contempt, forced to get 
3 at their public aſſemblies, 


and then pointed out to their chil- 


dren, by way of deterring them 
from beaſtly exceſs; they were 
obliged to dance ridiculous dances, 
and ſing indecent ſongs, being 
prohibited to uſe any that were ſe- 
rious or manly ; this was done to 


inſpire the Lacedemorian youth with 


a love of virtue and ſobriety, and 
an abhorrence, at the ſame time, 
of ſlavery. 

HEemtRoprROMI, centinels and 
guards amongſt the Greeks, ap- 
pointed for the preſervation and 
ſecurity of cities, &, Their duty 
was, after the gates were opened, 
to patrol about the place all day 
long, to prevent a ſurprize of the 
enemy. 

Hemerodromi were alſo a ſort of 
couriers, who only travelled ons 
day, and then delivered their pack- 
ets to others who ran their day, &c. 
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to the end of the journey. Theſe 
faſt ſeem to have born a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance to our poſts. 
HEeMEerROTROPEHIS, a mealure 
of capacity amongſt the Greeks, the 
ſame with the chenxr, ſo called 
becauſe it held one day's food, be- 
ing derived from nuega, a. day and 
ron food. See Chænix. 
HEMINA, a Roman meaſure of 
liquids, equal to half a wine pint 
Engl jb. See Meafure. 


HE mioBOLIUM a Grecian coin 


worth 2 24 of our money. See 


Money. 

HePATOSCOPIA, a mode of di- 
vination, by which conjectures 
concerning futurity were drawn 
from the appearances exhibited by 
the liver of the victim offered in 
ſacrince. If all was obſerved to 
be agreeable to nature, it was a 
lucky omen; but if any thing pre- 
Rihatural was obſerved, it por- 
tended ill ſucceſs. See Aruſpeæ, 
Sacrifice. 

HeeynmxsTiA, an Athenian feſ- 
tival in honour of Vulcan, by the 
Greeks called Hair, in which 
three young men ran together, the 
firſt of whom carried a lighted 
torch, which he delivercd to the 
ſecond, and the ſecond in like 


manner to the third: Victory was 
his, that had the fortune to have. 


the torch, when they came to the 
| Authors fre- 
quently allude to this as a fit em- 
blem of the viciſſitudes of life.— 
See Lucret. Lib. ii. . 
HEerALDs, amongſt the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, were held in 
great eſtimation, and looked upon 
as lacred. 'Thole of Greece carried 
in their hands a wypumoy, which 


was a rod of laurel, round which 


two ſerpents, without creſts, were 
twiſted as emblems of peace. The 


Aten ar h ralds oftentimes bore the 
Eięnciu n. . 21 olive branch co- 


vered with wool, and adorned 
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with various fruits, as a ſymbol of 
peace and plenty. The Athenian 
heralds were all deſcended from 
Ceryx, whence their name ung 
Their office and duty conſiſted in 
adjuſting differences, declaring 
war, and bearing important mel. 
ſages from General to General in 
the field. A ſtrong voice ſeems tg 
have been a neceſſary qualification 
The Roman heralds conſtituted , 
college, and were called Feciale; 
See Fecialts. 

HEN, ſtatues of Mercury, ſet 
up by the Greeks and Romans in 
croſs ways. They were made of 
braſs and ſometimes of - marble, 
and had neither arms nor feet, 

HERM-ATHENÆ, ſtatues of x 
compound nature, repreſenting 
Mercury and Minerva, on {ſquare 
pedeſtals, Mercury repreſentel 
eloquence, and Mizerva wiſdom ; 
theſe ſtatues therefore intimate! 
that eloquence without erudition, 
is but an empty ſound, and eru- 
dition without eloquence an almof 
unprofitable treaſure. We readvf 
Herm. Hercules, Herm- Eros, c. 

HE RMÆKA, a Grecian feſtival in 
honour of Mercury. Sometimes 
under this name were held in Pe 
ponneſus, Bæotia, Crete, &c. Dur- 
ing the celebration of the hermea 
at Crete, the maſters ſerved their 
ſlaves at table. This cuſtom ob- 
tained alſo among the Athenian, 
Babylonians, and even the Reman 
during their Saturnalia. See &. 
turnalia. 

Hero, amongſt the Greets and 
Romans, was a perſon who partoo 
partly of the divine and partly of hu- 
man nature, and who, though mor: 
tal had nevertheleſs a kind of in- 
mortality peculiar to himſelf, be. 
ing after his death, placed . 
mongſt the Gods. Heroes in otic! 
words were ſuppoſed to have beet 
begot betwixt a deity and a mortal, 
Such was Hercules the ſon of J# 
piter and Alcmena, The word hen 
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2% fynonimous with Demi- God, a 
ſomething of the mule kind be- 
twixt God and man. It is alſo uſed 
for a perſon of great valour, 
KErroDlans, a ſect amongſt the 
as, concerning the principles 
and origin of which authors are 
mich divided. The moſt proba- 
ble opinion is, that they borrowed 
their lentiments and tenets, as well 
2c their name, from Herod the 
Great, maintaining that the domi- 
nion of the Romans, over the Fewvs, 
was inſt and lawful, and that they 
might, under their preſent circum - 
ances, adopt with a good contci- 


ence many of the Heathen modes 


and uſages. Some with great 
plauſibility of argument contend 
that Herodions and Gaulonites were 
the ſame ſect, expreſled by differ- 
ent names, See Garlonites. 

HexacLiNON, a name given to 
the Stibadiur, when calculated to 
contain ſix gueſts. See Stibadium. 

HexEREs. See Ship, Triremis, 
Sc. 

HizRoGcLYPKICs, myſtical cha- 
racters in uſe amongſt the Egyptian 
in their writings and inſcriptions, 
herein they expreſſed their mean- 
es by the images or figures of the 
things ſignified. Beſides the com- 
mon 2zercg/yphics, the prieſts had a 
lacred bercglyphic, wherein they 
expreſſed the myſteries of their re- 
ligion. 

Hi:R0GRAMMATISTS, were 
certain prieſts amongſt the Egypti- 
en: who prefided over learning and 
religion. Their duty was to take 
care of the hteroglyphics, and ex- 
pound religious myſteries and opi- 
nions. They were alſo ſkilled in 
dirination, and were honoured 
with many exemptions from civil 
Cuties and taxes, 'They bore a 
lecptre, were cloathed in linen, 
bathed twice in the night, and 
thrice in the day, in cold water, 
and uſed to diſcipline themſelves 


HIG 


very ſeverely. I give this and the 
preceding article a place in this 
work, becauſe, though they are not 
immediately within the compaſs of 
my deſign, they are nevertheleſs 
alluded to by clathc authors. 

H1itROMANCY, a ſpecies of di- 
vination, which predicted future 
events by obſerving the appear- 
ances of the various things offered 
in ſacrifice. 

Hir RON r MOV, a delegate 
choſen by lot, and ſent to the great 
council of the Anplidtyons, to take 
care of What concerned religion, 
as the name implies. The Hie- 
romnemones were reckoned moſt ho- 
nourable. They ſummoned the 
general meetings of the Amphyay- 
onic body, and prefixed their names 
to the decrecs of the council. See 
Amphi#lyon. 

HERO AN TESA, amongſt the 
Atbenians, was the name given to 
the prieſts or prieſteſſes who were 
appointed to take care of the ſa- 
cred things and the ſacrifices. They 
were obliged to obſerve the ſtricteſt 
chaſtity, and drank decoction of 
hemlock, by way of emaſculating 
themſelves and extinguiſhing car. 
nal deſires. 

The Hierephant performed the 
ceremonies of initiation into the 
myſterious rites of Ceres, and in- 
terrogated the candidates. The 
names of the Hiereplants were held 
ſo ſacred, that the initiated were 


forbidden to mention them before 


the profane. The Hierophant was 
to be a citizen of Athens, and to 
hold hisoffice during life. He had 
three afliſtants, Aadaxeg, or the 
torch-bearer—the nous or cryer— 
and the 6 em: Bupw, who miniſtred 
at the altar, 

Hicu-Praces, were eminences 
on which the Hcathens uſed to 
worſhip their Gods, choien for that 
purpoſe, as being ſuppoſed to be 
nearer heaven, their coaſtant reſi- 
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dence, The Jews are frequently 
blamed for their attachment to 
high places, after the manner of 
the Gentiles; though their preſeu- 
che were frequently upon moun- 
ains, with groves planted about 
them. Where high places are re- 
probated in ſcripture, therefore, 


Ve ſhould underſtand them as a- 


buſed or proitituted to idolatrous 
purpoſes. See Groves, Temples. 


HiLtak1a, a feitival kept by the 


Romans on the 25th of March, in 
honour of Cybete, and attended 
with every demonſtration of chear- 
fulncis and mirth. The ſtatue of 
the Goddeſs was carried through 
the ſtreets, and malquerades were 
permitted in the fulleſt extent. — 
The preceding day was always 
ſpent in tears and mourning, to 
repreſent the difference betwixt 
ſummer and winter, in their effects 
upon the earth, which Cybele re- 
preſented. 

HiLaroDi, a fort of itinerant 
poets amongſt the Greeks, who ſung 
up and down, little gay poems or 
ſongs, accompanied with ſome in- 
ſtrument. They were afterwards 
introduced into tragedy. They 
appeared in white, with crowns of 
go:id, and wore the. crepida, Sec 
Crepida. 

HiLaroODIA, metrical compo- 
ſitions made or ſung by the Hila- 
edi See Hilarodi. 

HILARO-TRAGE DIA, a drama- 
tic compoſition invented by Nhin- 
thon, a poet of Tarentum, It was 
partly tragic and partly comic, or 
a tragedy with a happy cat'aftropie, 
or perhaps of the nature. of what 


we call tragi-comedy. Some will 


have it to have been the lame with 


the Hilarodia. | 
Hix was a Hebrew liquid mea- 


ſure of capacity, containing 3 cabs 


. or 1 gallon, 2 pints, 2 inches and 


533 decima! parts. See Meaſure. 
Hirraoix Es, were ſhips of paſ- 


HIS 


ſage, for the tranſportation of ho. 
ſes, in uſe both amongſt the Gra, 
and Romans. The Greek; diſtiz 
guiſned them by the name « 
Ixæxuyci and Ixzayeyei. Ser 
Ships, © 

HirPARCHS, amongſt the 
Greeks, were officers who had the 
chief command of the cavalry, ay 
were two in number, having under 
them ten Phylarchs, who had ay. 
thority to diſcharge horſemen, an! 


fil! up the vacancies as occafiqn I 
required. J 
Hip OC RAT IA, a feſtival kept cap; 
by the Arcadians, in honour e. ther 
Neptune the horſemar, during of a. 
which horſes and mules were en. Mev 
empted from working, and wer: mori, 
led along the ſtreets richly and Mar 
magnificently capariſoned. The H 
ſame ceremony was obſerved, we Sant 
are told, at Rome, in favour o H 
horſes, at the feaſt of Conſualia.— Athl, 
See Conſualia. tend 
 HireoMaANes, a famous poiſon pxme 
or drug amongſt the ancients « mate 
ſovereign uſe as they imagined in lime 
philtres, and love potions; but num! 
authors are not agreed what it ws, enter 
Pliny ſays it was the name given mine 
to a fleſhy excreſcence on the tor. end, 
head of a colt juit foaled, which equal 
the mother eats up immediately; care 
ſome will have it to be a vegetable, wo / 
and others will have it to be the got th 
Virus diſtilling as inguine eque cu. each « 
tum afpetentis. See Love. Ho 
His TRIO, among the ancient God's 
Romans, was properly a Pantone, wit fr 
whoſe part confilted of dancity be Pay 
and geſtures. The Hiftriones att port o 
ſaid to have been ſo called from ard hi 
Ihria, the country from which the ren, 
hrit pantomimes came to Rome, a Lelicat 
from one amongſt them - calle Honey 
Hiſter, ho excelled the reſt of tus the 
profeſſion. The Hiſtriones wen oy the 
ranked beneath the actors of pla 20 
loſt the benefit of their tribe, and 404 a 
we | 
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witted to ſerve in the army, for 
this was a privilege allowed to 
eee men only. Sce Acker. 

Hoc Act, a form of words 
orondunced at the time of ſacrifice, 
a crier among the Romans, to 
call the people's attention to the 
ſolemn buſineſs in hand, as much 
5 to ſay, 4% this and nothing elle 
—quit your ſeveral employments 
and let this engage your whole at- 
tention. See Sacrifice. 

HotocausT. See Sacrifice. 

Hout n, an Hebrew meaſure of 
capacity, containing ſix pints, or 
thercabouts. It was the tenth part 
of an Erhab, and the meaſure of 
Menno which God aſſigned to each 
perſon.— See Epra, Meaſure, 
[ Tan: A, 

Holy of Holies. 
danttorum. 

HowocrRammi, ſuch of the 
Athlete is were engaged to con- 
tend againſt each other in the 
mes, ſo called becauſe they were 
matched dy drawing two of the 
am: letters; for whatever was the 
number of. the Athlete who had 
entered the liits, in order to dcte- 
mine with whom cach ſhould con- 
tend, they threw into an urn an 
equal number of letters, but. took 
care always to have two of a ſort, as 
wo A's, two B's, &c. thoſe who 
got tne ſame letters were to engage 
each other. 

Hog v was never offered upon 
God's altar by the Fexvs, but the 
wt fruits of it are commanded to 
e paid to him for the uſe and tup- 
port of the prieſts. Milk, cream, 
2nd honey were the food of chil- 
Ten, and honey was eſteemed a 
delicacy amongit the Hebrew. 


See Sandun 


Honey was uſed in ſacrifices both 


y the Greets and Romas, and alſo 
the Heathens in general, to 
Nany of their Gods, and conſti- 
uted an important part in offerings 
tlie dead. As ſugar is a ſpice 


HOS 


with which the ancients were not 


acquainted, w2 may from thence - 
conceive the extenſive uſe of honey. 


Ho?LoMaACH1, a ſort of gladi- 
ators who engaged in complete 
armour. See Gladiators. 

Horm. See Hours. 

Hor DbIcALIA or Hordicidia, was 
a Roman feſtival held on the 15th 
of April, on which they ſacrificed 
thirty cows with calf, to the God- 
deſs Tellus. | 
out of their bellies and burnt to 
aſhes, ſometimes by the Pontifices, 
and ſometimes by the oldeſt of the 
Veftal virgins. Part of the cows 
were ſacrificed in the temples of 
Jupiter. | 

Horx, amongſt the Jeges, ſig- 
niſies an eminence, an angle or 
corner. Horns of the altar were 
eminences at the corners. Horn 
cups were much uſed. 

Hogs zs were very rare in Tudea. 
Sec Cavalry, 

Horſes were uſed both amongſt 
the Greeks and Romans 11 war, but 
were not originally very numerous; 
for as each horſeman provided his 
own horſe, few would be able to 
bear the expence. Horſes for a 
conſiderable time were managed 
by the voice alone, or by a ſwitch, 
without bricle, ſaddle, or ſtirrups. 
Their harneſs was ſkins of beaſts, 
or ſomctimes cloth. Both horſes 
and men amongſt the Greeks under- 
went a fevere probation before 
their admiiſion into the cavalry .- 
See Cavalry, Equites. 

Horſe-races were common a- 
mongſt the Greeks and Romans, and 
the place where they ran or breath - 
ed their courſers, was called Hip- 

fodromus. See Race. 

Hos aN A, was a form of bleſ- 
fing amongit the Hebrews, ſ.gnify- 
ing ſave, I oeſeech you. This ac- 
clamation was fo much uſed at the 
feaſt of tabernacles, that the ſolem- 
nity was called He/anna rabba. It 
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was uſe] at the inauguration of 
Kings to expreſs their good wiſhes 
for the proſperity of their princes. 
At the ſeaſt of tabernacles it was 
continually cchoed, both as ex- 
preſſive of gratitude for former de- 
liverances, and of their joy ful ex- 
pectation of a future one by the 
Mefiah. With this latter applica- 
tion it was made ule of by the peo- 
ple, who believed or hoped that 
Feſus was the promiled deliverer, 
on his triumphant entry into Fers- 
falem. The word ſhould be writ- 
ten Haſa-na. 

Hosririuu. In the more early 
ages of the world, before the con- 
venience of public inns were 
thought of, perſons that travelled 
lodged in private houſes, and were 
obliged, it necd required, to return 
the favour to taoſe that entertained 
them. 'This was the occalion of 
the moſt intimate ſriendſhip be- 
twixt the parties, inſomuch that 
they treated one another as rclati- 
ons. Hence the word ho/þitiam, 
which properly ſignifies lodging or 
entertainment at the houſe of ano- 
ther, is uſed for tricndſhip, founded 
upon the baſis of hoſpitality. The 
rights of hoſpitality were held in- 
violably ſacred on both ices. See 
Stranger, Tcfſera. 

Hos ri is properly diſlinguiſhed 
ſrom <vidim; for hoſiia was the 
offering made before a battle, and 
gictima after a victory. Ha alio 
ſign: fies the leſſer ſorts of ſacrifice, 
and vidtima the larger. A. Gel/ius 
ſays that every prieſt, indiſtently, 
night ſacrifice the H, bur that 
the <vi&ima could be offered by 
none but the conqueror himſell. 
But, after all, we find theſe two 
words promiſcuouſly uſed one for 
the other by ancient writers, We 
read of many kinds of -:/fizer; as 
hoſltig fure, which were pigs or 
lambs ten days old; ie, preaci- 
dance, ſacrifices offered the day 


HOU 


before a ſolemn feaſt ; M big, 


tes, ſacrifices of theep or other a. 0 
mals of two years old; Lee 1 5 
mia, a ſacriſice of the flower 9 0 
the lock; Laſiæ ſuccidanee, (act. a 
fices oftcred after others which hai n 
exhibited ſome ill omen; beſt, g; 
ambarvales, victims facrificed ater w 
having been ſolemnly led roy: th 
the fields at the ambarwalia; heli. m 
amburliales, victims lain after the DE 
amburliunm ; hoſtiæ coneares or c. ho 
Viares, victims ſacrificed every $6 ou 
vear by the college of pontiff, jy pre 
which they offered the part of ths pa 
tail called cawvier; boſlia predigie, thr 
ſacrifices in which the fire con. our 
{ſumed all, and left nothing for the 75 
prieſts; Hefti piaculares, expiaton ter 
ſacrifices; Hi ambegne ot an the 
biegne, lacrifices of cows or ſheer See 
that had brought forth twins; Was 
Laſiæ haruge, victims offered u wa 
precict future events from; buſi [ 
mediales, black victims offered x Gre 
noon, Sec Sacrifice. tac 
Hovr. The ancient Hebrew end 
did not divide their day into hour, age, 
Their diviſton of the day was inn and 
four parts, morning, high day u the 
noon, the firſt evening, and the — 
laſt evening; and their night wa dae 
divided into three parts, -night, * 
midnight, and the morning-watch, — 
Put aſterwards they adopted the light 
nanner ot the Greeks and Romany 7 
who divided the day, i. e. the ſpac and f 
of time from ſun-rifing till fun-ſet, with 
into twelve equal parts, which ter ac 
conſequently differed in length, with 
the diſterent ſeaſons of the yea, cordiy 
though ſtill equal to each other. provic 
The firſt hour, eſpecially at thee: lum (0 
quinoxes, anſwered to our ſeven, it ind Il 
jecond to our eight, the third to cu This 
nine, &c. till we come to twells * R 
which anſwered to our fix int dum 
evening, and concluded their di Tels to 
i he Jews had their hours of pray 3 
diltinguiſhed by the names of Ut ans 
third hour of prayer, the ſixth hn = 
a race; 


HOU 


of prayer, e 0 l 
ver. Each of theſe ſtated times 
contained the ſpace of three hours, 
and each ſpace was called by the 
name of that hour on which it be- 
van: Thus the third hour of prayer 
was ſo called, becauſe it began at 
the third hour or our xine in the 
morning: The fxth was ſo called 
becaule it commenced at the fixth 
hour of the day, which anſwers to 
our Hcelve: and the ninth hour of 
prayer was ſo named, becaule it be- 
an at the ninth hour of the day, or 
three in the afternoon according to 
eur reckoning. The ird and ninth 
1 of prayer were the times of of- 
fering the daily burnt offerings, or 
the morning and evening ſacrifice. 
See Exod. xxix. 39. The night 
was divided, not into hours, but 
watches, See Night and Watch. 
Hovszs, amongſt the Jews, 
Greeks and Remans were flat on 
the top for them to walk upon, 
end had uſually ſtairs on the out- 
fide, by which they might aſcend 
and deſcena without coming into 
the honſe. Each houſe, in fact, 
was ſo laid oat, that it encloſed a 
quadrangular area or court. This 
court was expoſed to the weather, 
and, being open to the ſky, gave 
licht to the Eule. This was the 
# i place where company was received, 
ſpace and for that purpole it was ſtrewed 
* 9 with matts or carpets for their bet- 
* ter accommodation. It was paved 
ih, z with marble or other materials, AC- 
year cording to the owner's ability, and 
bt K provided with an umbrella of we- 
hos u to ſhelter them from the heat 
n, the ind inelemencies of the weather. 
0 Out This part of their houſes, called by 
* the Romans impluvium, or cava 
n the enum, was provided with chan- 
dar dels to carry off the water into the 
* common ſewers, The top of the 
* houſe was level, and covered with 
Kot 1 ſtrong plaiſter, by way of ter- 
a race; hither, eſpecially amongſt 
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the Jets, it was cuſtomary to re - 
tire for meditation, private con- 
verſe, devotion, or the enjoyment 
of the evening breezes. The Jews 
were commanded to make abattle- 
ment for the roof, Deut. xxii. 8. 
Rahab hid the ſpies upon the roof of. 

, her houſe, Jol. ii. 6. 8. David 
walled upos the roof of the houſe, 2. 
Sam. xi. 2. To this mode of build- 
ing Chriſt alludes when he bids 
his diſciplespreach openly upon the 

. houſe tops, Matt. x. 27. And Pe- 
ter went up upon the houſe top to pray, 
Acts. x. q. 

The Grecian houſes were uſually 
divided into two parts, in which the 
men and women had diſtinct man- 
ſons aſſigned. The part aſſigned 
to the men was afterwards the gate, 
and called Ardzuvilis; the apart- 
ment of the women was the fartheſt 
part of the houſe, and called 
Fuvrauwvilis, FTFexus, Greeks, and 
Romans, ſuppoſed their houſes to 
be polluted by dead bodies, and 
to ſtand in need of purification, 

HYyactxTHIA, a Grecian feſtival 
in honour of Hyacinthus, kept at 
Amypclæ, in the month Hecatom- 
bacn. It continued three days, on 
the ſirſt of which all was lamenta 
tion, and mourning, and woe; 
but on the ſecond and third days 
they danced and ſung hymns to 
Apollo offered ſacrifices, exhibited 
ſpectacles, treated their friends, 
and enjoyed themſelves with much 
feſtivity. | 

HyproMancy, a method of 
divination by water, amongſt the 
ancients, performed by holding « 
ring in a thread over tac water, and 
repeating, along with the queſtion 
to be ſolved, a certain form of 
words. If the queſtion was an- 
ſwered affirmatively, the ring of its 
own accord ſtruck the ſides of the 
bowl. 8 

Another kind of hydromancy was 
performed by looking into the wa- 
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te? and obſerving the forms of Dæ- 
mont, Which they ſay ſometimes 
preſented themſelves. Numa is 


laid to have had recourſe to this 


ſpecies of divination, in order to 
get inſtructions how to ſettle the 
ceremonies of religion. What 
jengths will not imagination go, 
when crazed by ſuperſticion ! 
HyproPHoR1a, a fellival kept 
by the Athenians in memory ol thoſe 
that periſhed in the deluge. 
HyMtrzALs, ſongs ſung at 
marriages. Sce Epithalamiun:. 
Hymxs, were religious ſongs 
or odes ſung in honour of the Gods. 
They were generally compoſed of 
three ſorts of Ranza's; one of 
which, called Strophe, was ſung 
by the hand, as they walked from 
Eaſt to Weſt ; another, called An- 
tiſurophe, was performed as they 
returned from Welt te Eaſt; the 
third part, or Epode, was {ung be- 
tore the altar. The Ferui/s hymns 
were accompanied with trumpets, 
cCrums, and cymbals, to aſſiſt the 
voices of the Lewites and people- 
HyrocavsTUM, a. ſubterrane- 
ous ſtore amongſt the Romans, for 
heating the baths. The Hg 
tum was made uſe of asa {weating- 
room. A dilcovery ef the remains 
of a Reman ſtove of this kind was 
made at Lincel;. 


HTS 

HypPcsCENIUM, was a partitign 
under the pulpit of Legeum, of the 
Grecian theatre, appointed for the 
muſic. See Logeum. 

Hxssor was generally made uf. 
of in purifications amongſt the 
Jeaus, by way of a ſprinkler, 
Sometimes they added a little v 
to it of a ſcarlet colour ; for exan. 
ple they dipped a bunch of hyſſo, 
ſome branches of cedar and fed 
wool, in water mingled with ths 
blood of a bird, 1n the purification 
of lepers. Hyſſop, it is probable, 
grew to a conſiderable height in 
Judta, ſince the. goſpel informs 
us that the ſoldiers filled a ſpunge 
with vinegar, put it upon a reed 
(or long ſtem) of hyſſop, and pre. 
ſented it to our Saviour upon the 
croſs, 

HyYsSTEROPOTMI, amongſt th: 
Greeks, were perſons who returnel 
in ſafety home, after they had bee; 
ſuppoſed to be dead in foreign 
countries. They were not allowed 
to participate in any religious rites, 
till they had been purified, by pa. 
ling through a woman's lap, which 
was intended to repreſent their he- 
ing born again, and wiping awar, 
by their ſecond birth, the pollutiuu 
of their ſuppoſed death. See Da- 
lernpotm. 
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ACCHAGOIOGI, thoſe who car- 

ried the ſtatue of the hero IJac- 
cha; in ſolemn proceſſion at the ce- 
lebration of the Eleiſinia. Their 
heads were crowned wich myrtle, 
they beat drums and brazen 
ettles, dancing and finging all 
the way. See 1 ma. 


ana, the rſt month of 


the Roman year. It was nat in the 
dae ar of Romulus, but intro— 
uced into it by Numa pos jon 
in 1 place which before had bee 
aft 1280 to March. January . 
ite name from Janus the double- 
faced deity, becauſe it looks both 
into the old and new year, or be- 
cauſe Janus was the God who pre- 
id ed over all beginnings. 
The calcnds, or firſt day of this 
month, was under the protection 
of Jun, and in a peculiar manner 
conſecrated to Janus by an offering 
ta cike made of new meal and 
new ſalt, with new frankincenſe 
and new-wine, On the firſt day 
ot Jaxuary a beginning was made 
of every int v d work, the cue 
clett 200% poſſeſſion of their office, 
ho wache. offered ſacri- 
ces and prayers for the proſperity 
of tac empire. On this day all 
mimte were {uf pended, and 
Iricnds gare and received new- 
vear's gifts, called Strenæ. On 
tis day too the Romans, above all 
tungs took care to be merry and 
divert themſclves, and oftentimes 
cha fee ne of drunkenneſs was ex- 
tea, that the y might with pro- 
piet y enough have diſt! nguiſhed it 


wit! 1 the name of All Fool s-Day. 
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Jauus's temple was a ſquare 
building, ſome tay.ot entire brass 
containing a ſtatue of Jann, five 
feet high in a niche of braſs, with 
brazen gates on each fide, which, 
according to the order of Numa, 
were kept open in times of war, 
and ſhut in time of peace. To 
ſhew how much the Romans were 
engaged in war it may be proper 
to mention that this temple was 
only ſhut {fix times in $50 years, 
firſt in the reign of Numa, ſecondly 
at the concluſion of the firſt Puuic 
war, thrice in the reign of Ag 
tus A. U. 7256-729, and at our 
Saviour's birth ; ; and laſtly by Ners 

In this temple the conſe: /s to * 
poſſeſſion of their office. It was 
built by Romulus. The ceremony 
of opening the gates was performed 
by the conſul, ſenate, heads of the 
city, and the ſoldiers in military 
dreſs. Sec / irg. En. vii. 607. 

Jaxus, was the name of a tree t 
in Rome, inhabited, for the moſt 
part, by bankers and uſurers. Ir 
was {o called from two ſtatues af 
Tanus, which were erected there, 
one at tac top, the other at the 
bottom of the ftreet. The top of 
the ſtreet was therefore called Janꝛ⸗ 
Summus, the bottom Janus Imus, 
and the middle Janus Mecdins,— 


Hence Horace Lib. 1. Epif, 1. 


Hæc Janus ſummus ab imo ferdocer. 
and Sat. 3. Lib. 2. Poſiquant 
omnes res ma Janum 
Ad medium fracta . 
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anoint the Athlete. Scmctimes 
the word is uſed for the matters of 
the exerciſes, ſuch as the Gymnoſi 
and Pædotribæ. | 
" IcfHTHYOMANCY, a ſpecies of 
divination amongſt the Greeks per- 
formed by obſerving the entrails of 
fiſhes. 

IDz1, Dackrli. See Dacyli. 

Ipts, were eight days in each 
month of the Roman calendar. They 
began on the 15th of March, May, 
July, and October; and on the 
13th of the other months. The 
Ides like the calends and nones were 
always reckoned backwards; thus 
they ſaid viii /dus, the eight day be- 
fore the des, vii Idus, the 7th be- 
fore the Ides, c. When Jdus is 
uſed in the accuſative caſe, the 
prepoſition ante is underſtood, To 
make this mode of reckoning more 
clear ] ſhall give a ſpecimen through 
the Ides of one month, thus the 
$th of the [des of January is Ja- 
nuary the 6th ; the 7th of the Ie, 
of January is January the 7th; 
the 6th of the [des of January is 
January 8th; the 5th of the Ide, 
of January is January. oth ; the 
4th of the Ides of January is Ja- 
nuary 10th; the zd of the [des of 
January is January 11th; the 
fridie idus Fantarii is Jaruary 
12th; the [des of January is Ja- 
zuary 13th. The 1zes are ſo called 
from the old verb iduare to divide, 
becauſe the des were generally the 
middle of the month, To form a 
{till more perfect idea of the Roman 
method of counting the days of 
their months, fee Month. 

IvoLaTRY, fignifies, in its li- 
teral acceptation, the worſhip paid 
to idols. It is alſo uſed to fignity 
the ;uperſtitious adoration paid to 
angels, planets, &c. There is 
great difference betwixt worſhip- 
ping idols themſelves, and making 
uic of images in the worſhip of the 
tric God, by way of heightening 


tz. * 
* 


opinions concerning the origin of 


' prevailed in very early ages of the 


JE A 


our ideas and improving our dey. 
tion. But whercver images aj; 
employed as a medium of worſhip, 
there is great reaſon to fear that 
they will at laſt, from the groß 
conceptions of the vulgar, be x. 
garded as the objects of adoratiot. 
The wiſer Heathens, though they 
made uſe of images, flill kept clex 
of idolatry, and looked upon then 
as images only: But the common 
people believed the ſtatues then. 
ſelves to be divinities; at length 
the philoſophers met them half 
way, for though they eſteemed the 
images, as merely images, yet they 
ſuppoſed them by conſecration ty 
become the inhabitants, recepu. 
cles, or places of immediate ref. 
dence of the Gods to whom ther 
were conſecrated. It would ben 
endleſs labour to ſtate the variou 


idolatry ; ſuffice it to ſay chat h 


world, and very probably took in 
riſe from that veneration paid u 
the ſun, moon, and other heaven 
bodies, by which the bleſſings d 
providence were every day di. 
now to the world. The Jeu 
aw, ſtrongly as it fenced again! 
idolatry, could not however prever 
it; for the Jews though per 
petually ſmarting under the pr. 
niſhments inflicted for this crime, 
had ſtill a propenſity togoa whoring 
after ſlrange Gods, and pollut 
themſelves with idols. 

Idols were ſtrictly watched, a 
every appearance they exhibited 
was noted as an intimation of i 
will of heaven, Many a mort 
and rat, performing their gamd 
in the belly of a wooden God « 
Saint, have been ſolemnly atten6 
ed to as the workings of the it 
dwelling divinity, and the mir 
lous diſplay of ſome heaven] 
power. 

JEALOUSY, Sec Waters of ju 
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| 2d, The fiſh gate. 


it nov an. See God. 
1evracuLUM was, amongſt the 


Numans, a morning refreſhment 
like our breakfaſt. It was exceed- 


W {21s fimple, conſiſting, for the 


aok part, of bred alone; labour- 
= * indeed had ſomething 
more ſabſtantial, to enable them to 


ſuppor: the fatigues of their em- 


ployment. What has been here 
{aid way be obſerved or the Jews 
and Grectans allo. The Greeks 
dilinguiſhed this morning-meal 
by the ſeveral names of Aptzoy, 
22 2G or anpallT (ue thoughapigoy 
Is generally applied to dinner. 
See Eating and Diunen. 
[rRUSALEM, if we credit Jeſe- 


phue, was built by Melchiſedec, and 


was called Salem. It was the me- 
tropolis of Jadea, and famous for 
its temple, which will be treated 
of as a diſtinct article. It had ten 
zues, viz. 1k, The ſheep gate. 
3. The gate 
of Efbraim, 4. The horſe gate. 
5. The old gate. 6. The gate of 
the valley. 7. The dung gate. 
$. The gate of the fountain. 9g. 
The water gate. 10. The high 
gate. Jeruſalem underwent a 
variety of fortune: It was taken 
by Seſac King of Egypt 971 B. C. 
by Prolomy Soter 320 B. C. taken 


| and ſacked by Autiochus 170 B. C. 


again by Pompey, and with all the 
fews made tributary to the Ro- 
man; 63 B. C. taken, pillaged, 
burnt and razed to the ground by 


Titus the Roman General, under 


Domitian A. D. 70, rebuilt by 
Adrian and called Elia Capitola- 
ma A. D. 130, pillaged by the 
Perjians and go, ooo inhabitants 


put to the ſword A. D. 613, taken 


by the Saracens A. D. 637, its 
temple was rebuilt for a Turkifþ 
Moſque A. D. 643, the city retaken 
by Godfrey of Bouillon A. D. 1099, 


finally conquered by Saladin A. D. 


1187, and remains now in the 


ING 
poſſe ſſion of the Turks, The city 


is at preſent three miles in circum- 
ference, but much altered in its 
ſituation; for Mount Calvary, 
which was formerly without the 
walls, is now in the middle of the 
city; and Mount Sin, which was 
near the center, is now without the 
walls. 

JewELs, made a part of the or- 
naments with which the Tews, 
Greeks and Romans, eſpecially their 
ladies of diſtinction, adorned them - 
ſelves. Soprodigious was the ex- 
travagance of the Roman ladies, in 
particular, that P/iny the elder ſays 
he ſaw Lollia Paulina with an equi- 
page of this kind amounting, ac- 
cording to Dr. Arbuthrot's calcu- 
lation, to 322,9161. 13s. 4d. of our 
money. It is worthy of obſerva- 
tion that precious ſtones amongſt 
the Romans and all the ancients 
were much ſcarcer, and conſe- 
quently in higher eſteem than they 
are amongſt us, ſince a commerce 
has been opened with the Indies. 
The ancients did not know how to 
cut and poliſh them, to much per- 
ſection; but coloured ſtones were 
not ſcarce, and they cut them very 
well either hollow or in relief. — 
When luxury had gained ground 


amongſt them, the Remars hung 


pendants and pearls in their ears; 
and for this purpoſe the ears of 
both ſexes were frequently bored. 
See Ears. | 

Ioxisrictun, a ſpecies of di- 
vination practiſed by the Romans; 
it conſiſted of obſervations raade on 
the hre uſed in ſacrifices. See Di- 
dination. 

IoSoBILES, amongſt the No- 
mans, was the deſignation of ſuch 
perſons as had no right of uſing 
pictures and ſtatues, and what that 
right conſiſted in will be ſeen un- 
der the article Jus [maginur:, 

IN couIix IA, a ſpecies of pu- 
niſhment amongſt the Nomart, 

whereby 
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whereby the offender ſuffered pub- 
lic ſhame, either by virtue of the 
prator's edi, or by order of the 
cenſor. This puniſhment, beſides 
the ſcandal, deprived the party of 
the privilege of bearing any offices, 
and almoſt all other liberties of a 
Romen citizen. Similar to the Ko- 
man Igrominia was the Grecaan 
Aliia. | 
Ionoxaxce, ſo groſsly pre- 

vailed amongſt the Romunr, betore 
the taking of Rome by the Gauls, 
that few of the citizens could read 
or write, and the alphabet was al- 
moſt unknown. During three ages 
there were no public ſchools, but 
the little learning their children 
had, was taught the m by their pa- 
rents, and how licde that was, may 
be partly concluded from this cir- 
cumſtance, that a nail was uſually 
driven into the wall of the temple 
of Jupiter Capitelinus, on the 15th 
of September, to afſiſt the 1gno- 
rance of the peop'e in reckoning 
the yerrs, becauſe they were un- 
acquainted with letters or figures. 
The driving of the nail was atter- 
wards converted into a religious 
ceremony, and periormed by the 
Dictator, to avert public calami— 
ties. Sce Annalis Claus, Nail, 
Didtator. 

ILicgr, is a ſolemn word pro- 
nounced at the concluſion of the 
funeral rites by the oldeſt of the 
frefice, being a fort of formal no- 
rice to the company to depart, It 
is an abbreviation of re Tous, BL 
may 893 and becauſe the con- 
courſe, upon pronouncing this 
word, ſuddenly departed, it is uſed 
as an adverb to ſignify haſte It 
is alſo uſed prov erbiall; , to ſignify 

all is over. | 

IMacixgs were images and por- 
traits, repreſenting their anceſtors, 
which the nobility of Rome kept in 
the galleries, or under the porches 
oi tacir houles, in wooden Caies 


IMP 


for the purpoſe. Theſe imz« 
were of .wax, ſilver, marble, «; 
wood, with labels or inſcription; | 
giving an account of the exploiu 
ot the perſons they repreſented.— 


On certain feitivals they were ur. 


covered and adorned. When any 
man of conſideration in the vB 
died, theſe figures. habited accy 
ing to their dignities, were carrie} 
in proceſſion at the funeral, 4; 
the fancral parade of Driſas, Ji. 
ius commanded the images of tie 
Cz/ar family, from nd; til 
Romulus's reign to grace the bb. 
lemnity, and after them the inn. 
ges of all the Claudicn' fa mly, 
from Appins Claudias. They Were 
uſually carried in chariots, ni 
placed upon ivory chairs near the 
roſira. All, however, who lat 
pictures and images of their :n- 
ceſtors, were not allowed to Carry 
them in their funeral procefſions 
See the article Jus Inaginum. 

IuuolL Arto, a ceremony uſed 
in the Roman ſacrifices ; it con. 
hited in throwing upon the head 
of the victim ſome ſort of corn and 
frankincenſe, together with the 
mala or ſalt cake, and a little wine 
See Mola, Sacrife ces. 

Iuuuxzs is a term applied by 
the Romans to ſuch provinces « 
had an account of their dut:ful ſub 
miſſion, and peaceable behaviow 
being excuſcd from paying tribute 
It is uſed in contradiſtinctiou tothe 
Vectigalet. See Province and Ft: 
tigat, . 

"ImPrRATER was a title of he. 
nour conterred on Generals alter: 
victory, firſt by the acclamation & 
the ſoldiers, and afterwards ct: 
firmed by the Senate. See Aal. 
matio, Rexvard, Triumph. 

As the word properly ſigniße! 
General, what belongs to this u. 
ticle in this ſenſe will be foun: 
under General. 


Inpcrator wies alſo the title! 
doptel 
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Jopted by the Roman Emperors.— 
xe Euerer. 
[yRECATIONS, by the Jews, 


rel and Remans, were thought 


to be ſo powerful, when duly pro- 


| -,unced, as to occaſion the deſtruc- 


tion not of ſingle perſons only, but 
of 1,hole families and cities, to the 
ate? poſterity. The moſt dread- 
{i imprecations were thoſe de- 
nounced by parents, prieſts, kings, 


prophets, or other ſacred perſans. 


See Curſes, Exconmunication, Exe- 
cration. 

IpuRITY. Sce Pollution. 

Izacu1a, a feltival obſerved at 
C:ite in honour of Leucotben or Ino, 
in commemoration of her misfor- 
tunes. | 

IxcAxTATION, was a form of 
words attended with certain cere- 
monies and magical mixtures of 
heterogeneous ſubſtances, and uſcd 
with an intention to raiſe devils 
and ſpirits, to wreak their revenge 
pon ſome hated perſon or thing, 
to tecorer loſt affection, and melt 
tue heart of ſome obdurate lover. 
No pahon has added more to the 
catalogue of human fooleries than 
that of love, To enumerate the 
ceremonies, ingredients, &c. which 


. 
- 1! 


neke up a complete philtre, and 
mlttute a perfect incantation, 
would Hl a large volume. — See 
Love. 

Terr, Greens and Romans, were 
ond ot the idea of magic and in- 
chantments. They are forbidden 
arc condemned Deat. xviii. 12.— 
L hoſe of the Jeaviſb and Igyf tian 
rations were nothing more than 

icht of hand, ad knowledge of 
me natural ſecrets. Sce Charms, 
J lavic, PL, tre, B itchcraft. 

_ Ixetvse, a rich perfume uſed 
in {acrifices, known by the names 
of {hu and Olibanur, The burn- 
ing of incenſe made part of the 
ceily ſervice of the Jewi/5 temple; 
and the pricſs drew lots to know 


* 
ſ, 


INF 
who ſhovid offer it. The quan- 


tity conſumed was half a pound 
each day, and as much at night, 
One reaſon of uſing ſo much in- 
cenſe might be to overcome the 


bad {mells wl. ich would neceſſarily 


have prevailed in the temple, on. 
account of the number of victims 
continually offered up. Without 
this expedient it would have been 
diſguſting as a ſlaughter-houſe, and 
might have inſpired diſguſt inſtead 
of reverence. The Greeks and Re- 
mans fancicd that the Gods de- 
lighted in perfumes, and greedily 
ſnuffed up the aſcending vapours, 
eſpecially when mixed with the. 
mell of roaſt- meat. In the Feawi/h 
temple there was an altar prepared 
for the purpoſe ol burning incenſe. 
See Altar. 

Ixcgsr was allowed by the 
Greeks in a certain degree; for the 
Lacedemenians were permitted by 
their law-giver to marry their ſiſters 
by the ſame mothers, provided 
they had different fathers, but the 
Athenians were allowed, onthe con- 
trary, to marry their ſiſters by the 
ſame fathers, provided they had 
different mothers. An inſtance cf 
this we have in Arcbeptolis the fon 
of Themiſtocles, and alſo in Cimon, 
according to the account given us 
by Cornelius Nepos. 

INFANTRY, amongſt the Greci- 
ans, were of three ſorts, ora, 
or heavy-armed ſoldiers:— TD, 
or light armed ſoldiers, — and 
Heataoai, who carried the buck- 
lers, called Heàxra.— The Reman 
infantry or foot ſoldiers, were di- 
vided into four kinds, Felites, Haſ- 
tati, Principes and Triarii. dce the 
articles Jelites, Ec. 

InrFaxTs, amongſt the Jeans, 
Greeks and Romans, were ſwadled 
as ſoon as they were born, in 2 
manner ſimilar to that practiſed by 
the Moderns, The Jexvs circum- 
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ciſed and named their infant chil- 
dren on the eighth day from the 
birth. Upon the birth of a ſon, 
the Grecians crowned their doors 
with olive—of a daughter with 
wool. The infant was waſhed in 
warm water, and anointed with oil 
— by the Spartans with wine ; it 
was then dreſſed, and laid in a baſ- 
ket, or a ſhield, if the father was a 
warrior, particularly amongſt the 
Spartans, At five days cld they 
ran with it round the fire, and the 
mother's relations ſent preſents. — 
The Greeks named their children 
on the tenth day, the Remans on 
the ninth : The naming was at- 
tended with ſacrifices and other 
demonſtrations of joy. The ma- 
ternal office of ſuckling their own 
children was never declined, when 
circumſtances would permit. How 
much different is this from the un- 
natural delicacy obſerved by mo- 
dern mothers, a delicacy which 


to the child is cruelty ! The 40th 


day was a day of ſolemnity for the 
mother. The namcs of children 
were regiſtered both by the Greeks. 
and Romans. Sce Regiſter. 

For an account of the cuſtom of 
expoſing infants, ſee Expc/ing. 

Infants were kept from crying 
in the ſtreets by means of a ſponge 
ſoaked in honey. Nurſes had allo 
their bugbears and terrible names 
to frighten the children into peace: 
— The figure with which they 
were principally intimidated, was 
Mopuonuxeoy, a ſort of raw-head 
and bloody -bones. See Children. 

IN EAI, ſacrifices offered by 
the Remans to the Diz Manes, or 
the ſouls of deceaſed heroes or 
other illuſtrious perſons, or even 
any relation or perſon whoſe me- 
mory was held in veneration.— 
7 "ele ſacrifices conſiſted of honey, 
water, wine, milk, the blood of 
victims, variety of ballem d vnpu- 
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The victims upon theſe Occahony 
were generally of the ſmaller cat: 
though in ancient times they b. 
crificed ſlaves or captives: Jy 
what a ſhocking view does this gin 
us of their ſentiments of human g. 
ture, as if nothing but murthe 
cruclty, and human blood coll 
ſatisfy or prove acceptable to 2 
human ſoul! The ſacrifices wer 
uſually black and barren, The d. 
tars on which they were offerte 
were holes dug in the ground. 
See Altar. 

The honey, water, wine, & 
were uſed as libations, and wer: 
poured on the tombs of childres 
by children, on thoſe of virgins bj 
virgins, and on thoſe of marie! 
men by women. The inferie wer 
offered on the gth and zeth Car; 
aſter interment amongſt the C, 
and repeated in the month 4 
terien. The whole of this articl 
applies equally to the Greets and 
the Romans. 

IxFoRMERS were very commit 
both in Greece and Rome. Fer 
corner of the ſtreets was peitercd 
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with ſwarms of turbulent raſca!; 1 
who made it their conſtant buſinel my 
to pick up ſtories and catch at ever} P - 
occaſion to accule perſons of credit 5 
and reputation: Theſe by tit " | 
Greeks were called Luxc$aila; : * 
for a more particular account df * 
whom, ſee the article Sycophunt, * 
Amongſt the Romans, informer . 
were of two ſorts, Mandatores ant . 
Delatores, "Theſe played into eaci "FW 
other's hands; the former markiny loft 


down ſuch perſons as they pr 
tended to have found guilty of aj 3 
miſdemeanor, and the other prot: 
cuting them. What tended toes 
creaſe the number of theſe peltilex: 
fellows was, that the informe" 
were entitled to a fourth pan 4 
the Hects of the perſons convict 
ck. incesrewarded and cour 

ais miſchievous * 
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but Titus ſet on foot a moſt diligent 
ſearch after them, and puniſhed 
ſuch as he found, with death or 
banimment. Trajan alſo is praiſed 
br Pliny for a ſimilar conduct. See 
Delater, Mandator. 
lur ura, was a mitre worn by 
the Raman and Grecian prieſts, upon 
ne head, from which, on each fide 
tung a ribband. The covering the 
head with a mitre was rather a Ro- 
ner than 2 Grecian cuſtom, intro - 
duced into Italy by AEneas, who 
-overed his head and face at the 
performance of ſacrifice, leſt any 
Il-boding omen ſhould diſturb the 
rites, The Infulæ were commonly 
made of wool, and were not only 
worn by the prieſts, but were put 
upon the horns of the victims, upon 
tie altar and the temple. The Au- 
file were alſo called Vitte. See 
Sacrifice, Victim, Vitta. 
INcexvui, a deſignation of ſuch 
uizens of Rome as were born free 
themſelves, and of parents who 
had been always free. It is uſed in 
contradiſtinction to Libertini and 
Liberti. See Libertini, Liberti, &c. 
Iusckiprioxs were the com- 
mon methods of tranſmitting to 
poſterity an account of their tranſ- 
ations, practiſed by the ancients 
in general. Sanchomiathon drew 
oſt of his hiſtory from inſeriptions 
tound in temples and on columns, 
both amongſt the Hebreaus and the 
Heathens. 'The Greeks and Romans 
were exceedingly fond of being 
mentioned in inſcriptions. Large 
volumes of them have been col- 
Qed by Gruter, Reineſins, Fabretti 
and Grevius, The firſt public 
monuments we are told were made 
of plates of lead, and the treaties of 
confederacy between the Zewws and 


Roma: were contained upon plates 
of braſs. 


IsT2Rcz5310, was the inter- 


ference of a Tribune of the Roman 
People to prevent the paſſing of a 
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decree in the Senate, It was done 
by the ſingle word Veto. Any ma- 
giſtrate might inhibit the acts of his 
equal or inferior; but the Tribunes 
alone had the power of controuling 
the acts of all the reſt, and were 
themſelves uncontroulable. This 
kind of interference whether from 
the Tribunè or any other magiſtrate, 
had the name of Irterceſſio. See 
Tribune, &c. | 

InTERC151 dies, amongſt the 
Reomans, were a ſort of half holi- 
days, one part of which was allot- 
ted to ordinary buſineſs, and the 
other to holy and religious exer- 
ciſes. Some of theſe days were 
faſti in the morning, and nefa/ti in 
the afternoon ; and others were 
nefaſti in the morning, and fafti in 
the afternoon. They were called 
interciſi, becauſe they were, as it 
were, cut aſunder. See Day, Faſli, 
Nefaſli. 

InTeREST of money, was com- 
monly paid by the Romans on the 
calends, {or they imagined the days 
after the genes, ides and calends, un- 
tortunate, but it is mote than pro- 
bable the poor wretches, who had 
it not in their power to ſatisfy 
their creditors, would look upon 
the calends as the moſt unlucky day 
in all the month. Calends were 
fixed upon as days of payment, be- 
caule it was cuſtomary to lead mo- 
ney at ſo much per cent. per month. 
Utury prevailed fo muen at the be- 
ginning of the commonwealth as to 
occaſion many ſeditions; but the 
laws of the twelve tables reduced 
the intereſt ſtom a moſt exorbitant 
rate to one per cent. per month, It 
was at length reduced to half, 
which is equal to fix per cent. per 
aun. But ſuch was the propenſity 
of the people of Rome, to uſury, 
that further regulations were found 
neceſſary, and were accordingly 
made. 

The Jeauiſb law prohibited every 
Bat 2 ſpecies 


f 
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ſpecics of uſury, from a cautions 
tear of deſtroying that charity, and 


brotherly tenderneſs, which ought 


to be maintained betwizt ſubject 
and ſubſect. But though the Jeers 
were forbidden to receive uſury of 
cach other, this prohibition did not 
extend to ſtrangers— for whenever 
they caught hold of a ſtranger they 
never. failed to fleece him, if pos- 
ſible. 

According to the Grecian laws, 
no perſon on any pretence could 
take more interei} than he firſt a- 
greed for—and the rate of intereſt 
was to be moderate, but different 
times required difierent limitati- 
ons. No Atheman was permitted 
to lend money to be exported, ex- 
cept for corn or other allowable 
commodity, 

INTERLUDE, any kind of enter- 
tainment exhibited between the 
acts of a play, to amuſe the ſpecta- 
tors, till the pertormers were ready 
to proceed with the remainder. — 
Amongſt the ancients, the chorus 
zung the interludes, to mark the in- 
tervals of the acts; this was during 
the continuance of ancient tragedy, 
Afterwards they made ute of fan- 
temimes to prevent the audience 
from growing weary of the play. 
But how deplorable muſt be the 
taſte of thoſe who are better enter- 
tained with low and nonſenſical 
diverſions, than with manly ſenti— 
ment and conſiſtent pieces of muſic, 
Arifiatle and Horace lay it down as 
a rule, that interludes ſhould be 
rompoſed of ſongs that bear a rela- 
tion to, and are founded on, the 
principal parts of the drama. 

I:: TRR Ex, was that ſupreme 


magiſtrate veho governed between 


the death of one King, and the 
election of another. The office 
was taken by turns by the Senators, 
gontinuing in che bands of cvery 
man five days, or, according to 


Fiulancb, only twelve hoprs ata files or ſubſalæ, were thin plates d 
met, 
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time. This office was continucz 
under the conſular government; 
leaſt we meet with the name of 5. 
terrex occaſionally created to ho! 
aſſemblies, when the proper mz. 
giſtrates were either abſent, or ir. 
capable of acting, by reaſon of 2 
undue election. 

IxvsT10 frontis, burning in the 
forchead. This was a puniſhmer; 
inflicted by the Romans, on ſuch 
as were guilty of calumniating 1 
perſon, by bringing againſt him 2 
accuſation or charge which tended 
do ruin his reputation, and ſeemed 
to be founded in malice. See 
Stigma. 

ox ſect of philoſophers, wa 
founded by Talis. All their et. 
quiries ſeem to have been directec 
to the inveſtigation of nature. This 
procured the appellation of natun. 
lifts, with reipect to politics 20 
morality, they had only an extri: 
doctrine, conceived in the mo} 
I aconic terms. They held thi 
water was the principle from which 
all corporeal things were derived 
and into which they will finally be 
reſolved - again. They admits 
but one world which they regarc:! 
as the work of God, and as animi- 
ed by him as its ſoul. They man. 
tained that the univerſe was 5. 
verned by deſtiny, by which the; 
meant the immutable laws of pre- 
vidence. They aſſerte d matter b 
be changeable, but denied that it 
was diviſible to infinity. They be. 
licved the exiſtence of Spirits ot 
Demons, as intelligent and 1mmor 
tal ſubſtances. The ſoul, they bel 
exiſted after it left the body; and 
attributed to inanimate thingy, # 
kind of torpid ſoul. The doctrine 
of this ſe& underwent confiderad!: 
changes from Aneximander, Acan. 
nene, Anaxagoras, Diogenes of Apo 
lonia and Archelaus. See Ph hſopy 
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tal, which the Salii bore in their 
1 while they performed their 
Aances. Theſe plates were worked 
into tac ſhapes of men and women. 
dee Salli. 
Ia xoGAT＋ o, alaw term amongſt 
tue Romans , lignifying the inſtru- 
t in which were put down the 
niſaments which the law pro- 
an lach offences as any 
pe erſon was acculed of, by a magiſ- 
before the pcople. Thele 
pal ments were firſt proclaimed 
dd voce by the accuſer, and this 
was called Inguiſitio. The ſame, 
being im _—_ y after expreſſed 
in writing, took the name of Roga- 
tic, in re {pes of the people, who 
were to be conſulted or aſked about 
it, and was called Jrrogatia in re- 
ſpect of the criminal, as it imported 
ke mulct or puniſhment aſſigneq 
aim by the acculcr, 
l;tLasTIcs were games and 
contells celebrated in Greece and 
Akin the time of the Raman Em- 
petors. The victors were crowned 
on the ſpot immediately aſter the 
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eonteſt, had pe nſions allowed, were 


furn iſhed with proviſions at the 
public exPence, carried home in 
triumph and entitled to many con- 
ficerable privileges. 

Is1z, were abominable feaſts 
and facriices, ſolemnized in ho- 
nour of the Godde [s t. They 
were full of all kinds of e 
ad impurities, and held for nine 

ſacc eflively. The Serate abo- 
1 them under the cogA-bip of 

and Cariris. Thoſe who 
were 3 took an oath of ſe- 
crely, and indeed ſo ſhameful 
ere their practices that they would 
not bear relating. 

ISTHMIAN games, were cele- 
8 in the /thmus of Corinth, 

Mm which they took their name, 
at * tempie of Ifthmian Neptune, 
which was ſurrounded with a thick 
tell of pine, Some ſay they were 
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inſtituted in honour of Palæmon or 
Melicertes, others report that they 
were inſtituted by THννe in honour 
ot Neptune, others again contend 
that there were diſtindt games, ob- 
ſerved in th e Ibm, one for Nei- 
certes and another for Neptune. — 
Some ſay that the VHlmiau games 
were celebrated every three years, 
others evcry tour, and others every 
five. The victors were rewarded 
with a garland of pine, after wards 
parſley was given, and at lait tile 
pine was reſumed, and 1co ſilver 
drachmæ were added. The con: 
teſts were of the ſame kind as a 
the Olympic games. So great wes the 
concourle at theſe games that * 
the principal people, of the mot: 
remarkable cities, could have place. 
The Athenians were only allowed 
ſo much room as the fail of their 
ſhip, which, they ſent yearly to 
Delos, could cover. The .prek;-, 
dents of theſe games were at fir!t 
Ceorintiians - Cody Sicyonians. 
They were in high veneration, both 
for their antiquity and the religion 
by which they were conſecrated. 
Aſter a thort ſu ſpenſion they were 
with great indufiry revived, The 
Eleaus were the only people of 
Greece, who were excluced from W 
Iſthmian « games, and this 2 cluſio 
was occationec by a quarrel. 

IrAric Sect, 3 a name given 
to the Pyi bagortan philoſophers. 
Pythagoras frunded his ſchool in 
Italy; - Wwhence it was called the 
Italic philoſophy. For an account 
of the doctrines maintained by the 
Italic ſect. Sce Fytbagoreans, Phi. 
40%, &Cc, 

ITay NTERION, 4 ſtaff of laurel 
which prophets uſually carried in 
their h. ands amoneſt the Greeks. Ic 
was ſometimes called Sceptrum or 
ZxnTl12). | 

Juni. Sec Yar of Jubilee. 

ſuprx Qucfiionis, in the Roman 
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by the prætor to manage trials; the 
preter himſelf only performing the 
principal buſineſs. This magiſ- 
trate is ſometimes called Princeps 
Judicum. He was next in order 


to the Qaæſitor. See Prætor, Quæ- 


fiter, Trial, Judices. 

Juvupoks, certain ſupreme ma- 
giſtrates who governed the Maelites 
trom the time of Jeu till the 
reign of Saul. Theſe judges re- 
ſembled the Athenian Archons, or 
Roman Difators. The dignity of 
Judge was for life, but not always 
in uninterrupted ſucceſſion. God 
himſelf, by tome expreſs declara- 


tion of his will, regularly appointed 


the Judges: But the aelites did 
not always wait for his appoint- 
ment, but ſometimes choſe them- 
ſelves a Judge, in times of danger. 


The power of the Judges extended 


to affairs of peace and war. They 
were protectors of the laws, de- 
fenders of religion, avengers of all 
crimes; but they could make no 
laws, nor impoſe any new burthens 
upon the people. They lived 
without pomp or retinue, unleſs 
their own fortunes enabled them 
to do it; for the revenues of their 
office conſiſted in voluntary pre- 
ſents from the people. They con- 
tinued from the death of eu 
till the beginning of the reign of 
Saul, being a ſpace of about 339 
Years. 

JupGcEs, for ordinary affairs, 
civil and religious, were appointed 
by Maſes in every city, to terminate 
differences; in affairs of greater 
conſequence, the differences were 
referred to the pricits of Aaror's 
family, and the Judge of the pco- 
ple or prince at that time eſtabliſh- 
ed. Moſes likewiſe ſet up two 
courts in all the cities, one conſiſt- 
ing ot Prieſts and Lewites, to deter- 
mire points concerning the law 
and religion; the other conſiſting 
of hrads of families, to decide in 
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civil matters. See Sanhedrim, 

JupcmenT, See Adin, Try 
Accuſatio. ; 

Juprcts ſe/efi, were Perſons 
ſummoned by the pretor, to gie 
their verdict in criminal mattersjn 
the Roman courts, as juries do in 
ours. No perſon could be regularly 
admitted into this number till he 
was twenty-five years of age. Th 
Sortitio Fudicum, or Impannelling 
the jury, was the office of the Juin 
QAuæſtionis, and was performed i. 
ter both parties were come into 
court, for each had a right to tejet 
or challenge whom they pleatee, 
others being ſubſtituted in tho: 
room. The number of the Jacia: 
ſelecti varied, according to the nz. 
ture of the charge. When the 
proper number appeared, they were 
ſworn, took their places in the fil. 
ſellia, and heard the trial. Se 
Trial. 

Jupicla centumviralia, wer: 
trials before the Centumerri, u 
whom the prætor committed thede. 
cifion of certain matters of inferior 
nature, like our juſtices of peace at 
the quarter ſeſhons. During the 
judicia centumwviralia, a ſpear vn 
ſtuck up in the forum to fignity that 
the court was fitting, See Ca 
tummiri. 

Jupicium calumniæ, was an ae. 
tion brought againſt the plaintif 
for falſe accuſation. The puniſh- 
men upon conviction, was 1 
/rontis, or branding in the fore. 
head. See Hnuſfio. | 

Jopzcrum all, was an ati 
which lay againit the Judges fot 
corruption or unjuſt proceedings. 

Juvicium prevaricationts, Wi 
an action brought againſt the pr 
ſecutor, after the criminal was ae. 
quitted, for ſuppreſſing the er 
dence of, or extenuating his guil, 
rather than arging it home, 4 
bringing it to light. 

Jugun, an humiliating mode of 

5 puniſhmeg 
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ni&;ment inflicted by the victori- 


dus Romans upon their vanquiſhed 
enemics, It was thus: They fer 
up two ſpears, and laying a third 
acroſs, in the form of a gallows, 
they ordered thoſe who had ſur- 
--ndered themſelves, to paſs under 
this ignominious erection, without 
arms or belts. None ſuffered the 
dilgrace of paſſin g cab. jugo but ſuch 
s had been obliged to ſurrender. 
Jui PERIOD, in chronolo- 
oy, ſignifies a revolution of 7980 
years, Which ariſes from multiply- 
ing the ſo/ar cycle, the cycle of the 
mo, and the cycle of zndifion in- 
w one another; for 23x19x15= 
7980 : and ſuppoſing all theſe cy- 
cles to have commenced together, 
it will be 7980 years before they 
can be ſo circumſtanced again.— 
The Julian period had its imagt- 
wary beginning 710 years betore 
the creation, and is not yet com- 
plete. The truth is, the three 
different cycles of which it is com- 
poſed, were ſo related to each 
other when the period was invent- 
ed, that, on a ſuppoſition of their 
having commenced together, their 
commencement muſt have been 
"19 years before the creation of 
taeworld, This period is of great 
uſe, as the ſtandard and general 
receptacle of all other epochas, pe- 
rieds and cycles ; into this as into 
a large ocean, all the ſtreams of 
time diſcharge themſelves, yet fo 
a5 not to Joſe their peculiar cha- 
ratters : and had hiſtorians remark - 
ed the number of each cycle in cach 
rear reſpectively, there could have 
deen no diſpute about the time of 
any action or event in paſt ages. — 
When the chriſtian æra commenced 
4713 years of the Julian period 
nere elapſed, 4713 therefore being 
<ced to the year of our Lord, will 
ive the year of the Julian pericd. 


For any given year before Chrift, 


1 7 
ubſtract the given number from 


quitting lodgings. 
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4713, and the remainder is the 
year of the Julian period. To any 
given year of the world add (ac- 
cording to Uſer's account) 710, 
and the reſult will be the year of 
the Julian period. This period 
was called Julian, becauſe Joſeph 
Scaliger adapted the years of it to 
the Julian form, and made them 
begin on the firſt day of January. 
See Cycle. 

JuLy was the fifth month of the 
old Roman year, and known by the 
name of Quintilis; but received the 
name of july in compliment to 
Julius Cxſar, who retormed the 
calendar, in ſuch a manner, that 
this month ſtood as it does now with 
us, the ſeventh in order. Itsname 
vas changed by Mark Antony, The 
firſt of this month was a time ap- 
pointed for paying houſe rents, and 
See Martial 
L. 12. Epigr. 32. | 
Jus was the fgurth month of 
the old Roman year, but the fixth 
of the year as reformed by Numa 
and Julius Ceſar. Some ſuppoſe 
it received its name in honour of 
Junius Brutus. It was looked upon 
as under the protection of Mercury. 

JuxoxALIA, a feſtival obſerved 
by the Romans in honour of Juro. 
It was inſtituted on account of cer- 
tain prodigies that happened in 
Ttaly, and was celebrated by ma- 
trons. In the ſolemnity two white 
cows were led from the temple of 
Apollo, into the city, thro' the gate 
called Carmentalis, and two images 
of Juno, made of cypreſs, were 
born in proceſſion. Then marched 
twenty-ſeven girls, habited in long 
robes, ſinging an hymn to the 
Goddeſs; then came the Decemwi- 
ri, crowned with laurel, in veſt- 
ments edged with purple. This 
pompous company, going thro"the 
Vicus Jugarius, had a dance in the 
great Hefe of Rome; from thence 
they proceeded, through the Forum 
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Boarium, to the temple of Juno, 
where the victims were ſacrificed 
by the Decemwiri, and the cyprels 
images were left | itanding. 
feſtival is not mentioned in the 74. 
of Ovid, but is fully deſcribed by 
Livy, Lib. 7. Dec. 3. The hymn, 
uſed upon the occaſion, was com- 
poſed by Livin the poet. 

JuRanenTVCM calumauiæ, an oath 
required to be taken in the Roman 
courts of law, by the centending 
partics, in which they called hea- 
ven to witneſs that they did not 
proceed with a delign to abuſe cach 
other, 

Iss civile, amongſt the Romans, 
ſignified no more than the inter- 
pretation given by the learned, of 
the lawsof the twelve tables, though 
the phraſe now extends to the 
whole ſyſtem of the Roman laws, 

Jus qvitati:, ſignifies freedom 
of the city of Rome, which entitled 
thoſe perſons who had obtained it, 
to moſt of the privileges of Roman 
citizens —yet it differs from Tus 
Quiritium, which extended to a/l 
che advantages which a free native 
of Rome was entitled to, the difter- 
ence is much the ſame as betwixt 
denization and naturalization With 
us. 

Jus honzorarium, was a name 
given to thoſe Roman laws, which 
were made up of edicts of the ſu- 
preme magiſtrates, particularly the 
preetors. 

Jus imaginis was the right of 
uſing pictures and ſtatues amongſt 
the Roz:ans, and had {ome reſem- 
blance to the right of bearing a coat 
of arms amongſt us. This honour 
was. allowed to none, but thoſe 
whoſe anceſtors or themſelves had 
borne ſome curule office, that is, had 
been Curule, Eadile, Cenſer, Frætor 
or Conſul. See Imagines. 

The uſe of ſtatues, &c. which the 
Jus Imaginis gave was the exhibit- 
ing them in funeral proceſſions, &c, 
Sge Funcral. 


This 
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Jus patirianum, was the laws of 
Remulus, Numa, and other King, 
of Rome, collected into a body C 
Sextus Papirits, who lived in the 
time of T7 arguin the Pread, wii 
accounts for the name, 

Jus trium liberorum was a pri, 
lege granted to ſach perſons in tte 
city of Rome as had three children; 
by which they were-exempted from 
all troubicſome offices. The {ans 
exemption was granted to any per. 
ſons who lived in other parts d 
Italy, having four children; ad 
thoſe that lived iu the proviaca, 
YTrovided they had five (or as ſexs 


lay ſeven} children, were . j1tivles 


to the ſam2immunitics. This wx 
good policy, aud tended to the pe. 
pulation of the Empire. Fer: 
further account of theſe privileges 
ſee Chilarer. 

Jus JURANDUM, See Oct, 
Sauearing. 

JuvtxaLles ldi, were game: 
inſtituted to Nero at the thaving d 
his beard, They were at firſt pu. 
vately celebrated in his palace or 
garden; but foon became public 
and magnificent. . The follow 
Emperors held yearly games in the 
palace, under the name of Ju 
nalia, on the firſt day of January, 

We meet alſo with the Ludi Ji. 
ventutis inſtituted by Salinator dur. 
ing the Senenſian war, for the healti 
and ſafety of the youth of Rene, 1 
plague then raging in the city. 

]JyNx, a bird made uſe of by the 


ancients in their incantations, to ex. 


cite love. The tongue was tit 
molt effectual member, though they 
ſometimes faſtened the whole bird 
toa wheel of wax, which they 
turned over the fire till the whois 
was conſumed ; by this filly tick 
expecting to inflame the object 0: 
their deſires with a mutual lov! 
I am ſorry I have it not in u 
power to gratify my fair readet 
by informing them what by 
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yer was; but their own natural 
charms are enough to ſecure them 
zdmirers, without the aid of any 

than their uſual witchcrait. 


other, 


KIS 


Some ſay the J ax was a muſical 
inftrument, and others ſay it is a 
general name for all forts of allure- 
ments. 


K. 


TADAS. Sce Ceadas. 
Kates See Calend:. 
KakalTEs, were a {et amongſt 

the Jews, who adhered cloſely to 
te text and letter of the ſcripture, 
. Heck ling Rabt tinical interpretati- 

ons, and the ravings of the cabbala. 

They are ſaid to trace their deſcent 

from Ezre, and to boalt much of 

their origin; but it is a matter of 
the greateſt t difliculty to fix the time 
when, or the manner how, they 
nal began. The particulars or 
their dil;erence with the Rabvini/ls 
man be thus briefly ſummed up.— 

2 Karaites deny that the oral 

* came from Moſes, and reject 

te traditions They abhor the 

telmud, and obſerve the ſabbath 
with more rigour thanthe Rabin. 

1 The word Kar aite is Babylonic, and 
'onilies a Scrzz 4 3 See Nabli. 
Kn. Ns we not known amongſt 
the H/arcelites ti till the reign Ol F Saul. 
Refor e * they were governed, at 
f by Flders, as in Egy pt; then 

by Princes of God's appointment, 

78 My % and Fora ; then by 

Jucg cs, till the time - Jad and 
laſt of all by Kings. ee Judges. 
Moſt of the - 6 "hes were 

governed at firlt by Kings, who 

were choſgn by the people, to de- 

cide differences and execute a 

power which was limited by laws. 

They comm anded armies, preſided 

> 'r th e worthip of the Gods, &c. 


£ red 1; 


us royal: y Was gencraily he 


tary; but if the vices of the heir 
to the erown were odious to the 
people, or if the oracle had fo com- 
manded, he was cut off from the 
right of ſuccefiion yet the Kings 
were ſuppoſed to hold their fove- 
reignty by the appointment of Ja- 
piter. The enſign of Majeſty was 
the ſceptre, which was made of 
wood, adorned with ſtuds of gold, 
and ornamented at the top with 
ſome figure; commonly that of an 
Eagle, as being the bird of Jove. 

Rome alſo was governed at firſt 
by Kings, who were elected by the 
people, with the approbation of 
the Senate, and concurrence of che 
Angurs. Their power extended to 
religion, the revenues, the army, 
and the adminiftration of juſtice, 
The monarchical form of govern- 
ment ſubſiſted 244 years in Rome, 
ow r ſeven Kings, the laſt of won. 

vas = vs = us Superbus. 

1NC of Frafts. See Arbiter. 

DT a muſical inftrament 
amor. git the ancient Jeaus, which 
tranſlators gene rally re ader C: Weng 
It had a baſe or hollow ſounding 
belly, cloſe by which aroſe two 
perpendicular branches, acroſs 
which was faſtencd a piece of 
wood, and to the piece of wood were 
fixed three, ſix, or nine ſtrirgs to be 
played upon with the fingers, or 
touched with the bow. Sce Harp, 
Pfeltery 

1 c, by way of ſalutation, 
or a2 a token of ripeſt, has been 

practi: ied 


LAB 
practiſed in all nations. The Ro- 


man Empcrors ſaluted their princ1- 
pal officers by a kiſs. Kiſſing the 
mouth or the cyes was the uſual 
compliment upon any promotion 
or happy event. Soldiers kiflea 
the General's hand when he quitted 
his office. Fathers, amongſt the 
Romans, had ſo much delicacy, 
that they never embraced their 
wives in the prefence of their 
daughters, Near relations were 
allowed to kiſs their female kin- 
dred on the mouth, buc this was 
done in order to know whether 
they ſmelt of wine or not, becauſe 
the Roman ladies, in ſpite of a pro- 
hibition to the contrary, were found 
ſometimes to have made too free 
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ABARIFERI, amengſt the 

Remans, were ſtandard bear- 

ers who carried the labarum. See 
Labarum. 

LARBARUu, was the banner or 
ſtandard borne before the Roman 
Emperors in the wars. It conſiſted 
of a long lance with a ſtaff placed 
acroſs on the top, at right angles, 
trom which hung a ſplendid ſtrea- 
mer of purple, edged with fringe, 
and beſet with precious ſtones — 
Conſtantine, in the room of the 
eagle, which before his time had 
been painted upon it, added a croſs 
with a cypher expreſſive of the 
name of Jeſus, which Dane? ſays 
was a P with the letter: A 2nd Q, 
i. e the beginning and the end. 
Some ſay the cypher of this ſtand- 
ard was X P. the two firſt letters 
of the Greek word XP{ETOE — 
The letter n menaje u ere coembin— 
ed thus ” and thus + This cy- 


* 
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with the juice of the grape. Slate: 
kiſſed their maſters hand, whoy{ 
to hold it out to them for that pur. 
poſe. Kifling was a cuſtomary 
mode of falutation amongſt the 
Jews, as we may collect from the 
circumſtance of Judas approaching 
his maſter with a kiſs. Relation; 
uſed to kiſs their kindred when 
dying and when dead; when gy. 
ing, out of a ſtrange opinion thy 
they ſhould imbibe the departing 
ſoul ; and when dead, by way 0 
valedictory ceremony. They exe 
kiſſed the corpſe after it was con. 
veyed to the pile, when it had 
been ſeven or eight days dead. 
See Salutatis. 


pher is ſuppoſed to have been er. 
hibited to Conſtantine in that 
wonderful viſion of the croſs which 
converted him to chriſtianity.— 
Conſtantinc choſe fifty of the brave 
men in the guards, to bear it © 
their ſhoulders in turn; and th: 
Emperor himſelf informed Euſebia, 
that in the battle againit Maxentin, 
the perſon who bore it was mr: 
culcuſly defended by it from a 
ianger—and died the inſtant he 
nad parted with It. | 
This Standard the Romans todk 
from the Germans, Daci, Sarmats, 
Pannonians, Ec. whom they ha 
overcome, The name Labarin 
as not known before the timed 
anutine, but the form of i 
ng, the ſymbols of chriffrany 
aſed in their ſtandards by il 
»-eceding Emperors. Cn 
ot agreed as to the derivat 
-/ the v id, but have found t 
ample feld for diſputation. 
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[,4prUM, a great tub which 
good at the entrance both of the 
Jeu temple, and thoſe of the 
Pagan*, containing water for the 
wicks to waſh themſelves in, pre- 
ous to their ſacrifices. It was 
o the name of a bathing tub uſed 
in the baths of the ancients. The 
6 S. call it the brazen fea. 

LasrRIN TA, a building full of 
intricate and perplexing turns and 
meanders, ſo contrived that if a 
derſon went in, he could not, with- 
out the utmoſt difficulty, find his 
way out again. There were tour 
Labyrinths famous in antiquity, 
one at Crete, another at Lemnot, 
mother in Egypt on the banks of 
Aeris, and another in Lacy built 
by Porſenna King of the Etrurians. 
The Eryptian Labyrinth was the 
moſt ancient, but that of- Crete 
built: by Daedalus, was the molt fa- 
mous and moſt frequently menti- 
oned in c/af/ic authors. 

Laccos, was a ditch or trench 
uſed by the Greels by way of altar, 
when they facrificed to the inſernal 
Gods or ſubtercancous deities. 

LacerNa, a coarle thick gar- 
ment, worn by the Romans over 
their gowns like a cloak, to keep 
ef the rain and cold. It was firſt 
uſed in the camp, but afterwards 
aamitted into the city. The Em- 
perors wore the /acerna of a purple 
dye. The /acerna was at firſt very 
ſhort, but was lengthened after it 
decame faſnionable, which was not 
till the civil wars and the triumwi- 
rate; be fore this time it was con- 
ined to the ſoldiers. Senators were 
forbidden wearing it in the city by 
Valentinian and 7 heodeſins. Tar. 
tial makes mention of lacernæ worth 
10,000 ſefterces. Some confound 
Nis garment with the penula; but 
t ſeems rather to have reſembled 
the chlamys and birrus, Some au- 
thors contend that the /acerna was 
Vorn by women, reſting their ar- 


LAM 


gument on theſe two paſſages of 
Judenal and Horace. 


Is/e lacerratæ cum fe jactaret amice. 
Jud. Sat. 
Sub clara nuda lacerna. 


For. Sat. 7. Lib. 2. v. 48. 


but, whoever examines theſe paſ- 
ſages, will find that Pare is 
ſpeaking of the Catamite Sporus — 
and that the line in Horace ought 
to be ſub clard nuda lucernã, allad- 
ing to the cuſtom which prevailed 
amongſt the proſtitutes, of carrying 
lamps when they walked the 
ſtreets in the night. 

LacurIMATORIES were ſma!! 
glaſs or carthen veſſels, wherein 
were put the tears which the ſur- 
viving friends and relations wept 
for the dead. Theſe, with their 
contents, were buried with the 
urns and aſhes of the deceaſed, —- 
Lachrymatories are to be found in 
the cabinets of the curious. 

LAcoxicuu, a ſhort pithy ſen- 
tentious ſpeech, ſuch as the Lace- 
demonians were remarkable for: 
Their way of delivering themſelves 
was very conciſe, and much to the 
purpoſe. — 

LNA, was a gown worn by 
the Roman Augurs, and peculiar to 
their ofice, In this gown they 
covered their heads when they 
made their obſervations on the 
flight of birds, &c. See Augur. 

Lamiz, a fort of derx:ons who 
had their exiſtence in the imagina- 
tions of the Heathens, and were 
ſuppoſed to devour childrer.— 
Their form was human, reſembling 
beautiful women. Horace makes 
mention of them in his Art of Po- 
etry. The name, according to 
ſome, is derived from lanis to tear, 
or according to others, is a corrup- 
tion of a Hebrew word ſignifying 
to devour. They are alfo called 
Larva or Lenures. 

Aa Lanes 
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Lanrs were in general uſe a— 
mongit the Teavs, Greeks and Ro— 
mans. The candleſtick with ſeven 
branches, placed in the ſanctuary 
by Miſes, and theſe which Solomon 
alte rwards prepared for the temple, 
weie chryſtal lamps, filled with 
oil, and fixed upon the branches. 
The lamps or candletticks made uſe 
of by the Jeaus in their own houſes, 
were generally put into a very high 
itatd cn the ground. The lamps 
( the foulith virgins, &c. in the 
gopel, were of a different fort— 
hey were a fort of torches made 
©. 7r9n or ptters earth, wrapped 
about with old linen, and moiſten- 
d, from time to time, with oil. 
attb. xxv. I, 2. The lamps of 
Gideon ſoldiars were of the ſame 
kind. The ute of wax was not 
unknown to the Romans, but they 
generally burnt lamps; hence the 
proverb Tempus et olewm perdidi — 
bare left my labeur. Lamps 
were ſometimes burnt 1a honour 
ol the dead, both by Greels and 
Romans. But a great diſpute has 
been raiſed zmongſt the learned, 
ce ncerning theſe ſepulchral lamps. 
Prinz, &. Auſtin, and others have 
Jed many to believe that the anc1- 
ents had the invention of perpetual 
lamps; ani ſome of rhe moderns 
have viinly cndeavoured to hnd 
cut the ſecret. The evidence of 
Vi and St. Auflin is not ſufficient 
10 ihduce 9s to believe that a lamp 
Was cv r contrived to burn for loco 


wears, much lels that the ancients 


„new how to make lamps to burn 
{or ever. Their abet is a poor 
initr, The thing, in ſhort, is con- 
rar? to the known principles of 
nutuic; and a: Inconccivable as 
mne perpetual motion. 

I. u xCRHA, an ollenſixe weapon, 
vith a long taff, like a half-pike. 
coſiſted of three parts, the ſhaft, 
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ſtrument to the Alolians; Feſia 
derives it from the Greet u 
which it exactly reſembled. I 
was pointed with iron. 
Laxcraril, ſoldiers, whoſ 
chief weapon was the /ancea. Phe 
Romans held them in great eſteem. 
We meet with them in writers ct 
the middle age. 
LaxGuact. The firſt language 
is with great probability ſuppoſed 
to have been given by God tg 
Adam and Ewe, and derived to their 
poſterity trom them, as one com. 
mon ſource, by imitation and uſe, 
continuing the ſame till the de. 
ſtruction of Babel; at which time 
God divided the language of men, 
giving one ſort to one family, and 
another to another; that they might 
ſeparate into companies, and be 
better diſpoſed for peopling the 
earth. Very learned men ſuppoſe 
that the firſt language was Hebreu, 
becauſe thoſe that live neareſt to 
Babel ſtill retain great remains of 
the Hebrew tongue; and becauſe 
the words Adam and Ewe are of 
Hebrew origin; Adam fignifying 
red earth or duſt, and Eve, to live, 
becauſe ſhe was the mother of al! 
living.--'The language of the Jer 
betore the captivity, was Hebrew; 
but, during their ſeventy years re- 
ſidence among the Chaldeans and 
Syrians, the purity of the Hebrew 
was corrupted into what was gene. 
rally called the Syriac, the fame 
which continued to be vulgarly 
ſpoken in Fudea, in the time ot 
Chriſt and his apoſtles. | 
| Both the Greeks and Romans were 
particularly careful of preſerving 
the purity of their language. It 
ſeems amongit the Romans to have 
been a point, which they thought 
worthy the attention. of the ſtate 
iticlf ; for we find the Cumeans not 
daring to make uſe of the Latin 
language, in their public ads, 
without having firſt obtained leave 


. 
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LAN 
in form. Tiberius himſelf would 


not hazard the word monopolium 
in the Senate, without making an 
excuſe for employing a foreign 
term. Seneca gives It as a certain 
maxim, that wherever a general 
falſe taſte in ſtile and expreſſion 
prevails, it 1s an infallible ſign of a 
corruption of manners in that peo- 
je: A liberty of introducing ob- 
Hlete words, os forming new ones, 
is a mark, he thinks, of an equal 
licentiouſneſs of the moral kind. 
Accordingly it is obſerved, there 
are ſcarce more than eight or ten 
inftances of new words to be pro- 
duced from the moſt approved Ro- 
nan Writers, in the courſe of two 
or three centuries. If this mode 
of reaſoning, concerning the mo- 
rals of the ſtate, was introduced 
and applied in our own country, 
no nation on the face of the earth 
could appear more abandoned; for 
no nation is more fond of adopting 
new words, though our language is 
ſufficiently copious. This delicacy 
of Seneca appears to be carried a 
little too far, and his manner of 
eſtimating the morals of the people 
muſt be a little fallactous. The 
Greeks were very remarkable for 
| theirdiſcernment of provincialiſms, 
eſpecially the Athenians, whole 
dialect was inconceivably ſweet 
and elegant. 

LanisTaA, amongſt the Romany, 
was a maſier-gladiator, who taught 
che uſe of arms. The /anifte had 
always perſons nnder them, ready 
to diſpoſe of themſelves to enter- 
tain the people in the ſhews, For 
this purpoſe they either purchaſed 
g/adiators, or educated in that art 
children that had been expoſed, or 
bargained with cruel maſters for 
diſobedient ſlaves, or purchaſed 
Captives, Theſe poor wretches 
vere ready, at the ſhorteſt warn- 
ng, tolay down their lives, to en- 
dun a bloody-minded populace, 
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Laniflia is ſometimes uſed to ſignify 
an executioner. , SeeG/adiators. 

LAkARIUu, was achapel which 
the Romans frequently had in thctr 
houſes for the houſhold Gods called 
Lares. Spartian ſays that Alexar- 
der the ſon of Mammeus kept, in his 
lararium, the figure of our Saviour, 
together with his other idols. 

LARENTIVALIA, a Reman ſeaſt, 
held on the 23d of September. Ir 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 
inſtituted in honour of the Lare: ; 
but others, with greater probab! 
lity, imagine it to be the ſame 
with Lanrentalia, in honour of Acc a 
Laurentia, 

LAROCITIo, was a difribution 
of corn, provifon, cloaths, money, 
&c. to the people of Rome. Grac- 
chus, when Tribune, to make him- 
felt popular, paſſed a law for ſup- 
plying the Roman citizens with 
corn at a very low rate, out of 
the public granaries. Claudius, 
another Tribune, with the ſame 
views to popular applauſe, pro- 
cured it to be diſtributed gratis.— 
Cato, to win the common people 
from Cefar, perſuaded the Seats 
to do the fame, and zoo, ooo citi- 
zens ſhared in the diſtribution.— 
Czar, after his triumph extended 
his bounty to 150,000, giving them 
each a nina. The Roman Empe- 
rors enlarged ſtill further the liſt or 
thoſe who were to partake of their 
diſtributions. Largitio is frequent - 
ly taken in a bad ſenſe, to lignity 
a maſked bribery ; whereby can- 
didates purchaſed votes, when they 
ſtood for places of honour or truſt 
in the ſtate. The diſtribution of 
money was called Congiartum, end 
the diſtributors, divifores and „ge- 
queſtres. See Congiarium. 

LATIAR, a feſtival amongſt the 
Romans, in honour of Jupiter La- 
tialis, or Latiaris, the fame with 
the Feriæ Latin. See Feriæ 
Latinæ. 

942 LAr- 
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LArictAvz, was an honoura- 
ble diſlinction, peculiar, in the 
times of the republic, to the Se- 
zators, but whether it was a parti- 
cular kind ot garment, or only an 
orn ment upon it, the critics are 
not agreed: But the more general 
opinion is, that it was a broad 
ſtripe of purple ſewed upon the 
fore- part of their tunic, and round 
the middle of the breaſt. There 
were buttons {et on the latus clawus 
or laticlave, which appeared like 
the heads of large nails, whence 
ſome think it derived its name. --- 
The Senators, Prætors, and chief 
magiſtrates of colonies and munici- 
pol cities, had a right to wear it. 
The prætexta was always worn over 

it; but when the Prætor pro- 
nounced ſentence of death, the 
pretexta was then put off, and the 
laticlave retained. The /aticla- 
dium differed from the anguflicla- 
Via, but authors do not agree in 
what reſpect this difference con- 
fiſted ; the moſt general opinion 
ſeems to be, that the. flips. or 
ſtripes of purple were narrower in 
the angu/liclave. 

Latina FERI. 
Latinæ. 

LaTomia properly ſignifies a 
ſtone. quarry; But the places 
whence itones had been dug hav- 
ing been made uſe of ſometimes as 
dungeons, jails, or priſons for cri- 
1. Hale, it is oftentimes applied as 
a name for a priion. There was a 
place of confinement of this ſort at 
Rome, near Tull:tanum; another 
at Syraczſe, in which Cicero ſays 
Verres had ſhut up Roman citizens. 

LAr RINA, were public houſes 
of office, or neceſſaries amongſt the 
Romans. We do not find, in the 
writings or buildings that remain 
of antiquity, that they had «ny 
privies in their houſes. The Ja- 
tri. were public places where the 
ſlaves waſhed and emptied their 


See Feriæ 
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maſter's cloſe- ſtools. We are prety 
well atſured that the Romans hat 
public places of convenience, whit, 
were covered over, and had a {puny 
hanging up in them for cleanlins; 
Rich men had cloſe-ſtools, which 
were taken away occaſionally u 
the common ſhores, The comma 
people were in a ſituation in this 
reſpect fimilar to the inhabitants q 
a flouriſhing city in the northern 
part of Great Britain, 

LaTRONEs, the ſame as /atry. 
culi. See Latruncull. 

LaTRUNCULI, a game among} 
the Romans, of much the ſame m. 
ture with our cheſs. The lahm. 
culi were properly the - cheſs-men, 
called alſo Latrones and Calculi,— 
They were made of glaſs, and dif. 
tinguiſhed by black and white co. 
lours, Sometimes they were made 
of wax, or other convenient ſub. 
ſtance. Some give the invention 
of this game to Palamades when u 
the ſiege of Troy; Seneca attribur: 
it to Ch;len, one of the ſeven Gp 
cian Sages ; others honour Pyrrby 
with the invention; and other 
again contend that it is of Perf 
origin—but is not this Lis de Ini 
caprina ? Frequent alluſions tothi 
game are met with in the Nun 
claſſics, and a little poem was wrote 
upon it addreſſed to Piſe, whici 
ſome ſay was the work of Ovid 
others of Lucan, in the end of ſome 
editions of whoſe works it is tot 
found, and to which I refer fort 
fuller account of the game. Til 
game expreſſes ſo well the chat: 
and order of war, that it is, wid 
great appearance of probability, #: 
tributed to ſome military officers 
the inventor. One Canius+Jukn 
was ſo exceedingly. fond of M4 
that after he was ſentenced to cell 
by Caligula, he was found playing 
but interrupted in his game 9 
call to execution; he obeyed Wl 


ſummons, but firſt defired the Cr 
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orien vh⁰ brought the fatal order 
to bear u itneſs that he had one m̃an 
upon che board more than his anta- 

aniſt, that he might not falſely 
brag of victory when he ſhould be 
no more. 

LavpaTo, in a legal ſenſe was 
the teſtimony delivered in court of 
the accuſed perſon's good behavi- 
our and integrity of life. It re- 


ſembled the cuitom, which pre- 


vails in our trials, of calling per- 
ſons to ſpeak to the character of the 
priſoner. The leaſt number of the 
/aulatores amongſt the Remans was 


ten. 
Lavpicoeni, amongſt the Ro- 


mans, applauders, who for reward 


entered the rehearſal- rooms, at- 
tended the repetition of plays, and 
were in waiting when orations were 
pronounced, in order to raiſe or 
encreaſe the acclamation and ap- 
plauſe. 

Lavrz. Sec Labrum, 

Laurel, being ſacred to Apollo, 
the God of prophecy, was much 
uſed by thoſe who pretended to 
inſpiration. The prophets had 
their heads ſurrounded with its 
leaves, carried in their hands a 
ſceptte of its wood called Id lnęiov, 
by way of magic wand, and fre- 
quently chewed its leaves to tempt 
the God to take poſſeſſion of their 
ſouls, 

LAURENTALIA, a Roman feſti- 
val kept by the Romans on the 23d 
of December, in memory ot Acca 
Laurentia, the nurſe of Romulus and 
Remus, the wife of Fauſtulus, and 
a common proſtitute, She was cal- 
led tba by way of nick-name z 
hence the ſtory of the wolf that 
luckled the Royal twins. After 
the death of Fauſtulus, Arca mar- 
ned a rich man, by whom ſhe was 
left polſeſſed of a large fortune, 
which the left to the Remans, and 
was therefore honoured in this feſ- 
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tival. Some ſay this feſtival, was in 
honour of Jupiter Latialis., 
Law, a, command , or precept 
coming from ſome ſuperior autho- 
rity, which inferiors are obliged to 
obey. The law of Moſes is the 
moſt ancient that we know of in 
the world, and is of three kinds; 
the moral law, the ceremonial law, 
and the judicial law. By the mo- 
ral law is meant the ten command- 
ments written by the finger of God 
himſelf on two tables of ſtone, and 
empharically called, by the Jervs, 
the ten words, The ceremonial 
Jaw includes all the directions 


which were-giyen concerning holy 


places, holy times, holy perſons, 
and holy things, with all the diſ. 
tinguiſhing prculiaricies to which 
the Jeu were required as a pecu- 
lar people to conform. The Ju- 
dicial law c mprehends all ſuch 
Jaws as concerned their eſtates and 


poſſeſſions, their cattle and their. 


goods, with ſuch regulations as re- 
lated to their buying and ſelling, 
The different manner, in which 
each of theſe was delivered, may 
perhaps ſuggeſt to us a right idea 
ol their different natures. The 
moral law, or ten commandments, 
for inſtance, was delivered on the 
top of the mountain, in the face 
of the whole world, as being of 
univerſal influence, and obligatory 
on all mankind. The ceremonial 
was received by Miſes in private, 
in the Tabernacle, as being of fe- 
culiar concern, belonging to the 
Jews only, and deſtined to ceaſe 
when the tabernacle was down, ar:d 
the voll of the temple rent. As 5 
the judicial law, it was neither + 
publicly, nor ſo aucibly given, 25 
the moral law, nor yct /o privately 
as the ceremonial— this kind oi l 
being of an indifferzut nature, to 
be obierved or not doferved, as its 
rites ſuit with the place anc. go- 
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vernment under which we live. — veneration, that they would yy 
The five books of Moſes, called the allow it to be laid upon the bed a 
Pentateuch, are frequently ſtiled, any fick perſon, leſt it ſhould 1, 
by way of emphaſis, the /awv.— polluted by touching the dead. 
This was held by the Jews in ſuch 


A Table of the Jewiſh Laws is ſubjoined, which it is pre 
ſumed will be found uſeful to many. 
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Digeſted into 
Parts of the 


The Moral Law wvritten 


'thePrieſts add their Vellments 
tor Glory and Beauty, 

the chooſing of the Levites, 
lhe Prieſt's Office in general, 
Weir Office in Teaching, 


their Office in Bleng, 


0 


A TABLE or HARMONY 


OF THE 


Whole Jewiſh Law or Law of Moſes, 


roper HEADS ; with REFERENCES to the ſeveral 
ENTATEUCH, where the reſpective LAWS occur. 
Of Uſe to give Light to the Tenor of that Inſtitution, and for an eaſy 
turning to every Branch of it,-Taken from a M. S. in the Library of 
of St. John Bapl iſt's College; given by Archbiſhop Laud, and probably 
either compiled by his Grace, or by his Direction. 


The FIRST: CLASS. 


on the Two Tables, containing the Ten 


Commandments, 
| Exod. [Levitic.|] Numb. Deut. 
The firſt Table which includes | chap. | chap. | chap. chap. 
ke Firſt Commandment, (20.13, fron mm . 6. 
4-5.6.7.8 
he Second Commandment, 20.23. 34.9. 26.18. — 10.11.12. 
13. 
he Third Commandment, 20.23. — 5. 
20.23.31. 
he Fourth Commandment, | 
: ; 3435 19.23.20. ECTS 
The ſecond Table including | 
he Fifth Commandment, 20.22. 19. — 
Tue Sixth Commandment, 20, 19g. 5. 
[he Seventh Comandment, 20. 18.19... ä —— 5.23. 
The Eighth Commandment, 20.22 19. — 5. 
The Ninth Commandment, 20.23 19. —— . 
Ide Tenth Commandment, 20. — — 5. 
Ihe Sum of both Tables, 1 19, | 6. 
The SECOND CLASS. 
he Ceremonial Law may be fitly 
reduced to the following Heads, 
VIZ. X 
[the Holy Place, 20. 7. — 
the Matter and Structure of 225.26. | 
the Tabernacle, 27. 38. 
pi the Inſtruments of the ſame 
viz, 
De Laver of Braſs, 30. 
be Altar of Burnt Offering, 27. - 
ie Altar of Incenſe, 30. — 
ie Candleſtick of Pure Gold, |25. — — 
ie Table of Shew Bread, 25.20, 


ill 
L141 


18.3.8. 
$-3S;--7 
118.12. 
17.31. 
6. —— 


Exod. ILevitic. | Numb 
| chap. | chap. chap. | chay, | 
— U— — . 
Of their Office in offering which | 
Function largely ipreading 1tie!! | ( 
is divided into theſe Heads, viz. | | | ( 
What the Sacrifice ought to be, —— 22. — 13.5. 
Of the continual Fire, —— 6. m LE { 
Of the manner of the 1 6.7. all ( 
— the peace offering — 37. — — ( 
— of the ſacrifices ac- 5 ( 
cording to their ſeveral kinds,viz. | 
For fin committed e e ee | | 0 
of the law, | 4+ I Es » 0 
For fin committed thro' 3 x 5 
of the fact, | | 7} 5-7 3 0 
For ſin committed wittingly, yet? T 6 
not thro' impiety, | W 75 5. NN 0 
The ſpecial law ol {acrifices for fin ff] 6.7. — — T 
Ot things belonging to the ſacrifico—— 1 2.67 15, — 9 
Of the ſheu bread, — 1 24. — 0 
Of the lamps, | 27. 24. 8. — 
Of the ſweet incenſe, 30. — — — 0 
Of the uſe of ordinary oblations, U 
whereof there were {everal kind 9 
obſerved by the prieſts, 00 
Of the conſecration of the high ; 0.8. an 0 
prieſts and other prieſts, ; * 01 
Of the conſecrations and office of 8 
the Levites, | 8 . 5 a 
Of the dwellings of the Levites, . — 35. 3 . 
Of the anointing the altar, and * 
all the inſtruments of the ta- 29.30 — — I 
bernacle, | Of 
Of the continual daily ſacrifices, | 29, | — RL 9 
Of the continual ſabbath days 2 5 
ſacrifice, Pe 28 4 ul 
Of the ſolemn ſacrifice for fealt. , : 
days which were diverſe, and Or 
had peculiar rites, diſtinguiſhed] F 
into theſe, viz. : | 0: 
Of trumpets, — 10. — | 
Of kalends or beginning of months, — — 28. 
Of the three mott ſolemn fealls \ 
in general, | a 23 34. 23. r Ket 
Of the feaſt of paſſover, { T . 923. 9.28, 16. bles 
Of the feaſt of pentecoſt, _ 23. 28. 16. 
1 Of che feaſt of tabernacles, | 21 34. | 23, 29. 16 | a 
1 Of the feaſt of blowing the trumpets; 23, 29. — F g 
1 Ot the ſeaſt of expiauon, | 30 10.13. | 29. 1— ue 
a. Ot the firit fruits, $2-23-244 | 3, J 2b. IL 
1 Of tythes, | | 21. 18. 12 14.26. = 
| p Ot fruits growing and not eaten of, 19. — 8 
; Of the ficit-born a 5 
j | , 13.22.34 15. Oki 
Of the ſabbatical year, 23 26. Lana — Of; 
$ Ot he year of jubiice, — —1 25. — — Of 
© O! vows in general, — 127. 30. 13. | Ofc 
bY What perſons ought not to renee ? 
| Vor's, | FOOT. „„ 


Exod. {Levitic.: Numb. 
chap. | chap. | chap. 
Of redemption of VOWS, | 22127. bg 
Of the vows of the Nazarites, — ; 
Of the laws proper for the prieſts, | | 
VIZ. | 
07 pollutions, Z —_ eee 
Or the high prieſts mournirg, be « 
Of his marriage, 8 B 21. 
Of the mourning of the ordinary | SY | ; 
prieſte, : F | 
Ct their marriage, 21. 1 
Of their being forbid tlie uſe AY 3 #28 
wine, &c. has — 
| 6.17.19. 
Of fat. tified meats, I wy 6. 18. 


Of the office of the Levites, viz. 

Teaching, — — 

Offering, — 

Other promiſcuous ceremonial 
laws, VIZ. 


Of uncleanneſs in general, m— 1.19. 5 

Of uncleanneſs in meats, viz. | 

Of blood, Gen. ix, | 23- 71710. — 

Of dead carcaſes, 22, 17. 5 
7 _ 8 1 * . . 

Other meats and diyerſe w— . 
creatures, 
ee eee 3 

Ofuncleanneſs in the 1Nue of ſeed ? .. 


and blood, 


N. B. The Magiſtrate is the | 
Keeper of the Precepts of both Ta- 
dles, and to have Reſpect to human 
Society z— therefore the Political 
Laws of the Iſraelites are referred to 
doth the Tables, and are to be re- 
cuced to the ſeveral Precepts of 

The Moral Law. 

Laws referred to the firſt Table, | 

namely iſt, to the 1ſt and 24 


In the. dead bodies of men, — een 
In the leproſy, . 
Of circumciſion, Gen. vii. 12. —— 
Of the water of expiation, 19. 
Ofthe mourning of the Iſraelites, — 19. —— 
Of mixtures, — 19 — ' 
Of their garments and writing? | 135 
the law privately, | 6 i... 
Of youug birds not to be taken 5 = 8 
with the dam, $ . 1 
Ot their paddle flaves, — my 
The THIRD CLASS. 4B 
The Political Law. Y 1 
| i 
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.ommandments, viz, | It 
'idolators and apoſtates 22. 20. 3. | * 
' adoliſhing idolatry, 23.24.—.— 7.12. N 
i diviners and falſe rophets, 22. 19.20. ꝗCBZꝙ⸗ J 18. 5 
i ©0Yenants with other Gods, 23.34. 5. 1 
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Exod. Levitic Numb. 
chap. chap. | Chap. | chap, 
— — — — ——— 
23. To the third commandment, | | 
VIZ. | 
Of bla aſphemies, — 24. 15. —— | 
2d. To uu. 2 commandment, | | 
Of breaki * tbe ſabbath, 31.35. ——— 1, —— ; 
Political laws referred to che ſecond 
| table. 
xſt, To the fifth commandment, 7 
viz. 
Of magiſtrates and their authority, | 18.30. —— - 11. tbe 
: * F 
Of the power of fathers, 21. 20. — — 1. 
2d. Jo the ſixth commandment, 
VIZ. 
Of capital puniſhments, — 
Of wilful murther, | 21. 24. 35. 10. 
Of manſlaughter unwittingly 7 
committed, and of the tics 21. —— 1 35. 49.21.45 | 
of reſuge, | - 
Ot heinous injury, . | 24. — gw; 8 
Of puniſhments, not capital, — =| 25. el 
Of the law of war, — -| 20.23, fa 
zd. To the ſeventh commandment, tu 
viz. fot 
Of unlawful marriaccs, — 18.20, —— 722 W. 
Of fornication, 1 iq. — 2; er 
Of whoredom, 1 21. 5. 22. 4 
Of adultery and jealouſy, — 1}. — — * 
Of copulation againſt . 22. 18.20.— —— be 
Of divorcements, — — 124. * 
Other matrimonial laws, 0 21. 18.20. 7 Sl 
4. To the eight commandment, Mu 
vix. | Dr 
the punithment of thefts, 22, — þ. 3 anc 
87 ſacrilege, Jolhua vii. — — — —— $4 
f not Injuring ſtrangers, 22.23. | 19. — of 1 i, der 
Of not detrauding hirclings, — 211i. — 426.25. 97 
Ot jull weights, — 19. —— 4235. of 
Ol removing the land- mark, | — 419. - 
Ot loit goods, 22. — . — — _ 
Of ſtray cattle, 2223.— - — | 22. as 
Of corrupted judgments, 23. 19. — . 416.2 8e 
Of fire breaking out by chance, 22 — ä — nun 
Of man ſtealing, — 124. thir 
Of the fugitive ſervant, — ä ——— — 2 bein 
Of gathering fruits, e 19.23, j—— 124] 
1 Of c-:niract:, viz. | * 
|: Borrowing, — ͤFn— MONT Io the 
j Of the pledge, 23. — 4 ** 
4 Of ajury, 22 
1 Of ſellmg. 21 
i Ki | the thing lent, 22. 
11 9 7 thing committed to be kept, 22 
t n eirs, | 
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| Exod, | Levitic q4 Numb I Deut. 
1 chap. cha 1a hap. 
' — — —— 
ap, ro the vinth cormmar.dment, | 
= — 4 viz. ; 5 x9 
1 — . — 7.19. 
. the political lawx.euq . fp} 4: 
N The elabliſhing the divine law 4 3 5 9.11.29, 
general, AF op” 
— From the dignity of the lawgiver, — aa. — 
From the excellency of the laws, — — 8 — 4k 
45.6.7. 
From the promi ſes, ; ee 13.26, — 8 
4.7.17. 
mn From the threatnings, 23. 26. — 27.28.29. 
Is — — —u— 
1.24. 
9 The firſt laws amongſt the A4zhe- the Roman yoke, But many laws 
. 21.21. „zen ſeem to have been thoſe of were enacted by the ſuffrages of 
leſuss for what we can find earlier the people on particular exigencies; 
5. wan this period is involved in the decrees of the Sesabe continued 
5˙ fble. After Theſeus came Draco to have the force of laws no longer 
20.23, tlie Arclon, whoſe laws were ſaid, than a year. If a new Jaw was to 
for their ſeverity, to have been be propoſed to the aſſembly it was 
1.22 written with blood; by his laws neceſſary to write it upon a white 
23. every offence was puniſhed with tablet, and fix it up tome days be- 
22, death, ſo that ſtealing an apple, fore the meeting, leſt their judg- 
— — and betraying their country, were ment ſhould be caught by ſurprize. 
TI treated as equal crimes. Theſe The laws were carefully reviſed 
ad laws were afterwards repealed by every year, and if any of them, 
g 125 Helen, except ſuch as related to from a change "11 umſtances, 
murder: By way of diſtinction, were found unſuitable or preju- 
Dracy's laws were called Qegua dicial, they were rc -Hled: This 
| and Selon's Noll. The laws of was called enixeigdlona Twy vouny, 
— Helen were in a great meaſure ſuſ- becauſe the {uffrages were given by 
10. pended during the uſurpation of holding up or "ines. The firſt 
26.25, Piſſtratus, but, after the expulſion laws amongſt the Erecians were un- 
18 of _y family, were revived with Written and pen in verie, 
ome additions by Cliſibenes. After that the common people might with 
22. | this, the form of government was more eaſe commit them to memory. 
16.24 gun changed, firſt by the four Solon penned his Jaws upon wooden 
— hundred, and afterwards by the tablets, called AZovzs and ſome 
24. Filirty tyrants; but theſe ſtorms authors with great probability aſ- 
23. being over, the ancient laws were ſert that they were written in the 
23.4 again reſtored in the Archonſhip of manner called BzrpoÞndov from left 
18. Exclides, and others eſtabliſhed - at to right, and from right again to 
1 the inſtance of Diocles, Ariftophor, left, in the fame manner as oxen 
"4 and laſt of all of Demetrius the walk the furrows in plowing thus, 
| 15, Fhalcrean, This is a ſhort ſketch EKAIOYLY AP 
FONTS 5 we hiſtory of Athenian legiſla- VORTNTTY 
— dan, before that ſtate ſubmitted tg It was againſt the law for any per- 
B b 2 ſon 
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ſon to eraſe a decree, and certain 
perſons called Taupe, were 
appointed to prevent any corrup- 
tion; whoſe buſineſs it was allo to 
tranſcribe the old and enter the 
new ones. 

The Roman laws were of three 
kinds: iſt, Such as were made by 
their Kings. zd, The laws of the 
twelve tables brought by the De- 
cemviri from /thens, Fc. And 3d, 
Such as were propoſed by the 1u- 
perior magiſtrates in the times of 
the republic. The laws ot this laſt 
claſs fall more particularly within 
the plan I have propoſed to myſelf 
in this work; J ſhall therefore lay 
before the reader an account of the 
manner in which they were u en— 
acted. 

No law could be propoſed but 
by ſome of the following magiſ- 
trates, viz. the Prator, the Cen- 


ſuls, the Did ater, the Iuterrex, the 


Decema iri, the Military JTribures, 
Triumviri and Trilures of the peo- 
ple. If any of theſe propoſed a 
Jaw, it was firſt committed to writ— 
ing, and privatcly examined as to 
its utility and provable conſequen- 
ces, by ſome perſons well qualified 
for the taſk ; ſometimes it was re- 
ferred to the whole Senate for their 
jentiments. It was then hung up 
publickly, for three market daye, 
that all the people night have time 
two examine it, and conſider its 
tendency: This was called /ezrs 
promul atio, guaſe prowulgati, It 
the perſcn un tramed the bill, 
did not ſee cue, in the mean 
time,, to drop it, the people were 
convened in Comi/ia, and he ad- 
dreſſed them in an oration, being 
alſ ſeconded by his friends, ſetting 
forth the expediency and probable 
nti'ity of ſuch a law: This was 
called rrvatio legis, becauſe the 
arcs was always prefaced with 
ta. petitionary form of words, ve- 
litis jubeatiſre quirites, will you O 


their ſentiments in oppolition to! 
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Remaus conſent and order this las 
to paſs. This being done, chose 
that diſliked the motion delivers; 


An urn was then brought to certain 
priefis, who attended upon the oc. 
caſion, into which were caf the 
names of the Tribes, Centuriet or 
Cur.a, as the Comitia happened to 
be Tribute, Centuriata or Curiala 
The names were ſhaken together, 
and the firſt drawn tribe or century 
was called prerogativa, becauſe 
their ſuſfrages were firſt taken, 
The curia that was firſt drawn u 
called principium tor the fame rez- 
ſon. The other tribes, centurity, 
Sc. were called Tribus jure wecate, 
Centuriæ jure vocatæ, c. 
Matters being in this ſituation, 
the veto or negative voice of the 
tribunes of the people might put u 
entire end to the procecdings, and 
diſlolve the aſſembly The n. 
bune's interference was called i. 
terceſſio. The conſul allo had it in 
his power to ſtop further proceed- 
ings, by commanding any of th; 
holidays, called feriæ imperative, 
to be obſerved. The comitia would 
of courſe be diſſolved alſo by ay 
of the perſons preſent being ſciiei 
with the falling-ſickneſs, or up 
the appearance of any unluciy 
omen. But ſuppoſing the bulineis 
to meet with no interruption d 
this ſort, the people were each d 
them preſented with two tablet, 
on one of which was written, i 
large characters, A. on the otha 
U. R. Their diſapprobation d 
the bill was expreſſed by throwitg 
into an urn the tablet inſcribed A. 
ſignifying I forbid it, antiquo, | 
prefer the old. Their aſſent ws 
fignified by throwing in the table 
marked U. R. i. e. uti rogas, del 
as you deſire. According t0 Us 
majority of theſe tablets the l. 
paſſed or not. If it paſſed it v 
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15 0 the treaſury ; this was called 
ſoger: ferre. Afterwards It was en- 
mec upon plates of braſs, and 
dong up in the moſt public and 
con{picuons places; this was term- 
el {cre figere, and a future repeal 
of this lav“ was legem refigere. 

If a Jaw paſſed in the comitia 
Artata, it was called /ex curiata, 
tin the comitia centuriata, it had 
the name of lex centuriata ; but if 
it paſſed in the comitza tributa, it 
was termed pleliſcitum. The laws, 
too, generally, bore the names of 
the propoſers, as Lex Alia, Lex 


Fafia, Oc. 
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Under this head we may put 
down as laws the ſenatus conſultæ, 
or decrees of the ſenate, and the 
edits of the preters or other ſu- 

reme magiſtrates, which were 
called the jus honorarium. 

Romulus uſed to make laws by 
his own fingle authority, but ſuc- 
ceeding Kings ſought the approba- 
tion ot the people. 

The falling-fickneſs, becauſe the 
comitia were diflolved in conſe- 
quence of its happening to any per- 
ſon preſent, was called Morbus 
Cauuitialis. 


An Apbabelicol Arrangement of ſuch Reman Laws as maſt 
frequently occur in Latin Authors. 


Ltx.—Acialia, de pecuniis repe- 
tundis, was propoſed by M. Acilius 
Clabria, and contained this clauſe, 
that the perſon convicted de pecu- 
nig repetundis, i. e. of oppreſſion or 
extortion in the provinces, ſhould 
neither be allowed amplialio, nor 
cempertudinatio, that is, neither a 
new hearing at a time prefixed by 
the prætar, nor an adjournment of 
the tial till the third day after the 
fut appearance of the parties in 
court. | 

—Acilia Calpurnia, de Ambitu, 
rcained, that beſides the fine im- 
poſed, no perſon convicted of the 
crime called ambitus, or ufing bri- 
very and corruption at elections, 
ſhall bear an office, or come into 

e Senate. The authors of this 
w were M. Acilius Glabrio, and 


1 Fifa, Conſuls, A. U. 


* Alia de Comitiis, ordained, 
Mat the Augurs, in all aſſemblies of 
ne people ſhould make obſervati- 
ons on the heavens, and that the 
moegiltrate mould have power to 
under the proceedings. The au- 


thor of this law was Q. Alis Pæ- 
tus, the conſul. 


Ls x Emilia de Sumptibus, had 


reſpect to the different kinds of 


meal in uſe, and ſettled the juſt pro- 
portions of every fort. The author 
was II. .Zmilias Lepidas, conſr! 
A. U. 675. | 

--- Ampia Labiena, gave Pompey 
the Great the privilege of wearing 
a golden crown andtriumphal robes 
at the Circenſian games, and the 
Pretexta and a golden crown at 
{tage plays. The authors of it were 
T. Ampius and T. Labienus, tribunes 
of the people 4. U. 693. 

--- Antia de Sumptibus attempt- 
ed the ſuppreſſion of luxury; but 
of what particulars this law con- 
ſifted is not now known, The au- 
thor was Antius Ruſlio, who after 
this law would never tur abroad, 
tor fear of ſeeing it violated, 

Antonia de Religione, reveal - 
ed the Lex Atia. and rene ved the 
Cornelia, by reſtoring the privi- 
lege of electing prieſts to the col- 
lege of prieſts, which had before 
been transferred to the people 

N. Antony 
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Al. Anlony, conſul was the author, 
A. U..709. | 

\ Lex Artonia de Magiſtratibus, 
another law by the ſame M. Antony, 
when a member of the triumvirate. 
It ordained that no propoſal ſhould 
ever afterwards be made tor the 
creation of a difator, nor any per- 
ſon accept the office on- pain of 
death. 

— Antonia de judicibus, by the 
ſame M. Antony, when conſul, A. 
U. 709. 
of judges to the two former, to be 
choſen out of the centurions. 

— Antonia de Mageſtate, by the 
ſame M. Antony. It allowed an 
appeal to the people to ſuch perſons 
as were condemned de Magi/tete, 
which beſore was only allowed in 
the crime called Perduellio. 

— Apuleia de Majeſtate, by I. 
Apudeius tribune of the commons, 
A. U. 652. Its object probably 
was to reitrain public violence and 
edition in the city. 

— Atiade Religione by T. Alias 
Labienus, tribune of the people. A. 
U. 690. It repealed the Carnelian 
law, and reſtored the Domitiar, by 
transferring the tight of electing 
prieſts from the college to the peo 
” | 
— Atilia % Tatelis, gave to the 
præter and a majority of the tri- 
bunes, the right of appointing 


guardians to ſuch minors, as had 


none previouſly aſſigned them. 

— Antima de Magi/iratibus, by 
Alimuas, tribune of the people, gave 
ta a tribune the privilege of a ſe- 
nator, and a ſeat in the houſe ac- 
corcingly. 

— Aulidia de Ambitu, by Auf - 
dins Lurco, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 692, ordained that if any 
candidate ſuing for an office pro- 
miſed money to the tribunes, and 
failed inthe performance, he ſhould 
be excuſed ; but if he actually paid 
it, he ſiould bg compelled to pay 


t added a third Decury 
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to every tribe a yearly fine of G00 
ſeltertii. | 

Lx Aurelia de Judicibus, by | 
Aurelius Cotta, prætor 4. L. 65 
enacted that the Senatorian * 
E-uejtrian orders, together withthe 
Tribuni Mrarii, ſhould ſhare che 
judicial power between them, 

— Aurelia de Magiſtratibus, by 
L. Aurelius Cotta, conſul with 
L'Octavius, A. U. 678, allowed 
the tribunes of the commons to hel 
other offices, after the expiratinn 
of their tribuneſhip; and conf. 
quently abrogated part of the I 
Cornelia. 

— Cælia de Judictis, by Cæla, 
tribune of the commons, A. C. 635, 
ordained that in judicial procecg. 
ings before the people, in caſes c 
treaſon the votes ſhould be given 
by tablets; contrary to the excep. 
tion of the Coffian law. 

— Cæcilia Didia, de Legibas, by 
9. Cæcilius Metellus, and F. Ditin, 
conſuls, A. L. 65 5, concerning the 
enacting of laws, required that no 
more than one ſingle matter ſhould 
be propoſed to the people in one 
queſtion (una Rogatione ) leſt by 
one word they ſhould aſſent to 1 
whole bill, which might contain 
clauſes which they approved, and 
others which they diſliked, It 
alſo required that every law, before 
it was preferred, ſhould be expoſed 
to public view in three marxet 
day's. 

— Cæcilia, de jure Italic, u 
Tributis tollendis, ordained that the 
tax called Portoria ſhould be taken 
off from all the Talian Rates; or 
that they ſhould have free exportt- 
tion. It was propoſed by 2. Ce. 
cilius Metellus Nepos, prætor, A. U. 
693. 
— Calpurnia de Ambita, by L. 
Calpurnius Piſo Frugi, A. U. 0% 
ordained a certain prætor to enquire 
into the crime, de Ambitu, and laid 
a heavy penalty on ſuch as ſhoulg 
be found guilty, 
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[rx Campani Agraria, the ſame 
with the Julian la w. See Julia. 

— Caſta de Suffragits, req uired 
chat in the courts of juſtice, and 
ho conitia tri buta, votes ſhould be 
en by tablets, as moſt conſiſtent 


giV 
Its author was 


with freedom. 
Caius A. U. 616. 

— Cafia by L. Caffius Longi- 
un tribune of the commons A. C. 
640, required that no perſon who 
lad been condemned, or deprived 
of his ofice by the people, ſhould 
be allowed to come into the ſenate. 

— Caſſia Agraria, by Sp. Coſ- 
firs Viſcelliuus, conſul A. U. 267, 
required that the land taken fro:n 
the Hernici, ſhould be divided, halt 
to the Latins, and half to the com- 
mons of Rane. This law was not 
long obſerved. 

— Cincia de Judiciis, by N. 
Cincius, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 549, forbade any perſon to 
receive any thing, as a gift, for 
judging a cauſe. It is allo called 
Lix muneralis. 

— Claudia de negotia. ione, by Q. 
Claudius, tribune of the common 
A. U. 535, forbade any ſenator or 
father of a ſeuater, to have any 
laling veſſel of more than three 
hundred amphore; merctiandize 
being eſteemed bencath the dignity 
of that order. By the ſame law 
elio the Scribe, eſpecially ſuch as 
allited the Queſlors were laid under 
the {ame prohibition, becauſe it 
was held to be improper for perſons 
o be concerned in trafic who were 
llkewiſe concerned in public ac- 
counts, leſt a regard to private 
emolument ſhould prevail over their 
duty to the Nate. 

— Claudia de Comitiis, by IM. 
Claudius Marcellus, conſul, A. U. 
702, ordaining that at the camitia, 
lor the election of magiſtrates, the 
wlentees ſhould not be reckoned. 
ty Claudia de uſura, by Clau- 
4 Cryar, forbade uſarers to lend 
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money to minors, payable after the 
death of their parents. 

Lex Clodia de Religione, by P. 
Cledius, tribune of the people, A. 
U. 690, deprived the prieſt of Cy- 
bele, from Peſcinum, of his office, 
and conferred it on Brotigerus, a 
Calla-grecian. 

— Clodia de Magiſeratibus, by 
P. Clodius, tribune ot the people, 
forbace the cenſ57s to put a mark of 
infamy on any perſon in their gene- 
ral ſurveys, who had not been ac- 
cuſed and condemned by both the 
cenſors, It paſſed A. U. 69g. 

— Clodia de Prowincais, by P. 
Clodius, tribune of the people A. U. 
6955, committed all Syria, Babylon 
and Perfia, to Gabinius the conſul; 
and ' Macedon, Achaia, Theſſaly, 
Greece, Bæotia, to his colleague 
Piha, with the proconſular power. 
It alſo ordered them a ſum from 
the treaſury to enable them to march 
an army thither. 

— Clodia, de Cre, by Publius 
Cledius, tribune of the people, A. 
U. 605, reduced Cyprus into a Ro- 
nan province; authorized the ex- 
poling of Prolomy King of Epypt 
to ſale in his regal ornaments ; 
commanded his goods to be fold by 
auction, and commiſtoned M. Cato 
to go, With prætorian power, into 
Cyprus, to look aſter the ſale of the 
King's property, and convey the 
money to Nome. 

— Clodia, by P. Ciodius, tri- 
bune of the people, A. U. 695, re- 
quired that the ſame quantities of 
corn ſhould be diſtributed among 
the people gratis, which had for- 
merly been ſold to taem at fix aſe 
and a triers the buſhel. 

— Clodia de fudiciis, by P. 
Clodius, tribune of the people, or- 
dered thoſe to be brought to an ac- 
count who had executed any citi- 
zen at Reme without the judgment 
of the people, or the formality of 
trial, It was enacted A. U, 695. 
A Lex 
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Lex Cornelia de Sumptibus, by L. 
Cornclius Sylla, limited the cx- 
pences of funerals. 

— Cornelia de Neligione, by 
L. Cornelius Syila, diftator and con- 
ſul, A. U. 677, reſtored to the col- 
lege the privilege of chufing prieſts, 
which by the Dozitian law had 
been transferred to the people. 

— Cornelia de Crieitate, by L. 
Cornelius Sylla, A. U. 670, con- 
firmed the Sulpician law, which re- 
quired that the new citizens, ho 
compoſed the eight tribes, ſhould 
be divided among the thirty-five 
old tribes, as a compliment. 

— Cornelia de Municipiis, by 
JL. Cornelius Sylla, dictator, took 
from the corporate towns that lad 
aſſiſted Marius, Cinina, and the 
other faction, the privileges grant- 
ed to them betore. 

— Cornelia, de Magiſtratilus, by 
Cornelius Sylla, A. U. 673, con- 
firmed the Genutian law, which or- 
daincd that no perſon ſhould bear 
the ſame magiſtracy within ten 
years diſtance, nor be veſted with 
two offices in one ycar, 

— Cornelia ds Magi/ſiratibus, by 
L. Cornelius Sylla, dictator, gave to 
thoſe of his own party, the privi- 
lege of bearing honours before the 
legal age ; and took the power of 
{tanding for any office from the 
children of thoſe who had been 
proſcribed. 

— Cornelia de Tudiciis, by V. 
Cornelius Sylla, dictator, A. U. 
673, required the prætors to adhere 
always to the ſame method in judi- 
cial proceedings; whereas before 
the proc eſſes were various, accord- 
ing to the will of che prevor ſigni- 
fied by his edict. 

— Cornelia de Magiſ?ratibus, by 
L. Cornelius Sylla, aictator, A. U. 
673. took from the tribune the 

ower of making laws, interpoſ ng, 
Folding aſſemblies, and receiving 
appeals; it allo made all Who had 
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held that office incapable cf 25. 
other dignity in the ſtate, | 

Lex Cornelia Militaris, by J. 
Cornelius Hylla, dictator, authorized 


thoſe, who were ſent with ry 


command into a province, to hol 
that command till their return 9 
Rome, without being et the trouble 
of getting their commiliion reneg. 
ed by the ſenate, as had been tb: 
caſe before. 

— Cornelia Agraria, by IL. Cy. 
nelizs Sylla, dictator, enacted that 
tie lands of proſcribed perſons 
ſhould be common; eſpeciall 
about Vollaterræ and Taſalæ, in 
Tuſcany, nich Fylla divided a- 
mong his ſoldiers. 

— Cornelia % Maj ate, by J 
Cornclius Sylla, dictator, A. U. 670, 


made it treaſon to lend an ann 


out of a province, or engage in 2 
war without orders, to aim ata 
intereſted popularity with the (cl. 
ders, to ſpare or ranſom a captive 
General of the enemy, to parde 
the Captains of robbers or pirates; 
or for a Roman citizen to reſide it 
a foreign court without leave.- 
The puniſhment was ague et ipni 
inaerdaittio. 

— Cornelia, by C. Corneln, 
tribune of the people, A. U. 686, 
ordained that no perſon ſhould be 
exempted from any law, as ſome. 
times was the caſe, unleſs 200 f. 
nators were preſent in the houk, 
and that no perſon, thus -exempt- 
ed, ſhou!d hinder the bill of ky 
exemption from being carried 
the Commons, for their approde- 
tion, 

— Cornelia, inter ficarios el d. 
neficit, by L. Cornelius Sylla, diQta- 
tor, had for its object ſuch as killed 


another by weapons or poiſon, thoit 


that fired houſes, or took away lie 
by falſe accuſations. The peri 
accuſed was by this law allowed u 
chooſe whether the jury ſhould gi 

Tel 
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of 25 geir verdict clam or palam, viva propoſed, but did nat paſs. 

n voce or by tablets. = Lzx Fannia de Sumptibas, by C. 
by * Lex Cornelia, /alfs, by L. Corne- Fannius, conſul, A. U. 88, re- 
nOrized 4 Hylla, dictator, under the cri- quired that no perſon on the higher 
a4 any men falf includes forgers, conceal- feſtivals ſhould expend more than 
to hold rs and interliners of wills; forgers 100 afſes in a day, zo aſſes on ten 
WAY of writs and edicts; falſe accuſers other days in each month, and ten 
9e ind corrupters of the jury; thofe at all other times. 
day that debaſed the public coin by --- Flaminia Agraria, by C. 
een th fling the gold, or adulterating the Flaminius, tribune of the people, 

cher, or uttering and circulating A. U. 525, required the lands of 
moe exnterfeit pieces of tin, lead, &, Picenum, from whence the Galli 
ed that Thoſe alſo who knew, but con- Seroxzes had been expelled, ſhould 
perſons rived at, the above offences were be divided among the Roman ſol- 
Peclally included under the ſame deſcrip- diers. 
we, in tion, The penalty was aque et --- Flavia Agraria, by L. Fla- 
ded 4- ignis interdictis. 7:15, tribune of the people, A. U. 
Cornelia de pecunits repetun- 693, was for diſtributing a ſuffici- 

„ by L dis, by L. Cornelius lla, dictator, ent quantity of land, among Pom- 
U. bre, ordained that beſides the /itis efti- pey's ſoldiers and the commons. 
n arwy matio or rating the damages, the --- Furia de Teflamentis, by C. 
e in 4 perſon who was convicted of the Furius, tribune of the people, for- 
m at a crime of peculation in the pro- bade any perſon to give, by way of 
the Ul. vinces, called the crimen pecuniarum legacy, more than a thouſand àſſes, 
capiule reutundarny, ſhon!d ſuffer the unleſs to the relations of the maiter 
pardcn agu ct ignis interdictio. who manumitted him, with a few 
Pirates; — Curia, de Comitiir, by M. more exceptions. 
eſide i Curius Dentatus, tribune of the Fuſia de Comitiis, forbade bus 
eave.— people, forbade the comitia to be ſineſs to be done in any meetings 
ct 2g convened for the election of ma- of the people, on certain days, 

| piſtrates, without leave of the though of the number called Fafti. 
ornelizs, ſenate. --- Gabinia, de Comitiis, by A. 
U. 686, --- Didia, de Sumptibus, by Di- Gabinius, tribune of the people, 3 
ould be didius, A. U. 606, ordained that A. U. 614, required that in the = 
s ſome- upon high feſtivals and other con- comitia for electing magiſtrates, for 
200 f. vival occaſions, the [talians as the greater impartiality, the votes | 
e houle, well as the Romans ſhould be re- ſhould be given by tablets, and not 
Kemp. Rrained in the number of their wiwva woce. 
1 of ki gaelts, and the expences of their --- Gabinia, ds Comitiis, made 
ried u entertainments ; or incur a penalty. it capital for any perſon to convene 
ppro- This was an extenſion of the Or- a clandeſtine aſſembly, agreeable to 

chian and Fannian laws. we an old law of the twelve tables. 
s of ct --- Domitia de Religione, by Cn. --- Gabinia Militaris, by A. 
a, dick. Dozitius Abenobarbus, tribune of Gabinius, tribune of the people, 
as killed tie commons, A. U. 650, trans- A. U. 685, allowing a commiſ- 
n, thot terred the right of ehuſing prieſts fion to be granted to Popey, for 
way lite tram the college of the people. the management of the war againſt 
; peril Fabia de Ambit, would have the pirates for three years; and 
Wee to preſcribed the number of ſedbatores empowering him to command 
alogr allowed to any candidate; it was Kings, Governors and States, to 
the 


Coe iupply 
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fupply him with all neceſſaries, 
upon all the ſea on this fide the 
Pillars of Hercules, and in the ma- 
ritime provinces, as far as 400 
Aadia from the ſea. | 

Lexx Gabinia de Ufure, by Aul. 
Gabinius, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 685, ordained that no ac- 
tion ſhould be grantcd for the re- 
covery of any moncy borrowed 
upon {mall intereit to be lent out 
upon larger. This was an uſual 
practice at Rome, and called Ver- 
ara facere. 

--- Gcllia Cornelia, de C:iwitate, 
by L. Gellius Poplicola and Cn. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, A. U. 681, enacted 
that all thoſe perſons who had been 
honoured with the privilege of the 
city by Pompey, on his own autha- 
rity, ſhould actually keep that 
liberty. 

--- Genuria de Magiſtratibus, by 
L. Genutizs, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 411, required that no per- 
ton ſhould bear the ſame magit- 
tracy, within ten years diſtance, 
nor ſhould hold two offices in one 
year. | 

--- Hieronica, by Hzero, tyrant 
of Sicily, ſettled the quantity of 
corn, the price, and time of re— 
cciving it between the farmers of 
oicily and the Decamani, or col- 


lectors of the corn-tax. This law, 


for its juſtice, was continued by 
the Ncmans, after they became 
maſters of the iſland, 

--- Hirtia de Magiſtratibus, by 
A. Hirtius, required that none of 
Pompey's party ſhould be admitted 
to any dignity. ' 

--- Horteniia, by Q. Hortenſcus, 
dictator, A. U. 467, required the 
whole Roman people to pay obedi- 
ence to whatever was enacted by 
the Commons. The nobility be- 
fore this law had claimed an ex- 
emption. 

julia de Proginciis, by Falius 
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Ca ſur, dictator, required that jg 
Pretorian province ſhould be held 
longer than one year, nor C:rfyl, 
province more than two, ' 


Lex Julia, de civitate, by 1, i 
Julius Ceſar, conſul, A. U. 664 
ordained that all thoſe people 
who, during the ſocial war, hai 4 
continued firm to the Roman ig. n 
tereſt, ſhould have the privilege ch in 
citizens; and when that wear wx rl 
ended, all the Italians were 40. al 
mitted as free denizens, and com. tr 
poled eight new tribes, tr 

— Julia, prima de provinciis, by | 
C. Julius Caſar, conſul, A. U (1 
691, ordained that Achaia, Theſah, ti 
and all Greece, ſhould be free; 1 
that the Roman magiltrate ſhoalt = 
be judge in thoſe provinces; that e 
their towns and villages through y 
which the Roman magiſtrates pal. 
ſed, ſhould ſupply them and their 4 
retinue with provender, and other * o 
conveniences; that the governor, * 
when their office expired, ſhould th 
leave a ſcheme of their account, 4 
in two cities of their province, th 
and deliver a copy of the fame, « 
the public trealury ; that the g. f 
vernors of the provinces ſhould nc: 4 
accept a golden coronet, unlels 4 , 
triumph was decrced them by the jp 
ſenate ; that no commander 1 4 
chief ſhould go out of his province, Je 
enter any other dominions, lead ; 
the army out, or engage in an | 
war, without the authority of tl: 3 
ſenate or the people. | p 

— julia, or campana agrari, : 

by Julius Caſar, A. U. 691, te. 4 
quired that all the lands in Car- a 
panin, formerly farmed at art 
fixed by the ſtate, ſhould be 4. 7 
vided among the commons ; and 8 
that all members of the /enath, 
ſhould bind themſelves by oath h 


confirm and defend this law. 
— Julia, 4 ſumptibus, n 
paſſed in the time oA * 
imite 
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"ited the. expence of proviſions 
| on the 4468 profefit, to 200 fſaltertii, 
on common calender eltivals to 
zoo, and on extraordinary occa- 
ions, as marriage fealls, &c. to 


4 


oo. 
. julia, de judicibus, by Julius 
char, confirined the Pompeian law, 
in a certain degree, requiring the 
indges to be choſen out of the 
richeſt people in every century, 
allowing the ſenatorian and egque/- 
nen rank, but excluding the 
tribuni &rarit. 

--- Julia, de adulterio et pudi- 
tia, by Auguſius Ceſar , puniſhed 
the crime ot adultery with death. 
This law was afterwards confirmed 
and put in execution by the Em- 
peror Domitian, and is alluded to 
by Tuvenal Sat. 2 v. 30. 

— julia, de majeflate, by Julius 
Car, ordained the puniſhment 
of Aque et Ionis Interdictio, to be 
indicted on all perſons whatſoever, 
that were found guilty of the 
crimen majeflatis, or trealon againſt 
the ſtate. 

— julia, de ambitu, publiſhed 
by Auguſtus Caſar, reſtrained un- 
lawful methods uſed at elections, 
by ſeveral penalties, and reſtored 
the ancient privileges to the comi- 
te, which had been greatly in- 
jured by Julius Crſar's practices. 

--- Julia, de maritandis ordini- 
la, by Augrltus Cxfar, A. U. 736, 
gave certain rewards to ſuch per- 
tons as engaged in matrimony, of 
particular deſcription ; and in- 
fied puniſument upon celibacy ; 
L.owing alſo the Ingenui (ſenators 
and the ſons of ſenators excepted) 
to intermarry with the Libertini. 
This law is by Horace alluded to, 
under the name of Lex marita. 
Julia Pepia, or papia poppœa 
ex, was the fame with the law laſt 
mentioned, but improved and en- 


larged a little by Papius and Pop- 
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pus, conſuls, A. U. 762. See 


Batchelor, Jus trium Liberorum. 

Lrx Junia, de peregrinis, by M. 

Junius Pennus, confirmed the lex 
apia de feregrinis, requiring that 
all ſtrangers ſhould be expelled 
from Rome, and that no ſtrangers 
ſnould be allowed the privilege of 
citizens. 

--- Junia, de gecuniis repetundis, 
by M. Junius Pennus, tribune of the 
people, ordained, that beſides the 
litis ſtinatis or damages, the 
perſon convicted of the crime of 
pecunie repetunda, or extortion in 
the provinces, ſhould ſuffer baniſh- 
ment. 

-- Julia Licinia, by D. Junius 
Selanus and L. Licinius Muræra, 
conſuls A. U. 691, required, that 
thoſe who did not according to the 
lex cæcilia didia, publiſh the heads 
of any new bills, on three marker 
days before they were propoſed, in 
order to be palled, ſhould incur a 
heavier penalty than the le cæcilia 
didia enacted. 

--- Junia ſacrata, by L. Junius 
Brutus, the firſt tribune of the 
commons, A. U. 260, ordaincd 
that the perſon of the ribune ſhould 
be be ſacred ; that an appeal mzght 
be made from the determination of 
the conſuls to them; and that n5 
ſenator ſhould be capable of bear- 
ing the office of tribure. 

--- Lztoria, required that per- 
ſons who were diltratted, or pro- 
digally ſquandering away their 
eſtates, ſhould be committed to the 
care of proper perſons, for che ſe- 
curity of themſelves and their poſ- 
ſeſlions; and that a fraud againſt 
any in thoſe circumſtances ſhould 
be deemed a high miſdemeanor, 

- Licinta, by C. Licinius Craſ- 
ſis, tribune of the people, A. U. 
608, was intended to transfer the 
right of chuſing prieſts from the 

ee college 
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ecllege to the people; but this law 
did not paſs, 

Lex Licinia, by P. Licinins Va- 
rus, city-prætor, A. U. 545, ſet- 
tled the day for the Jud: apollinares, 
which was before undetermined. 

--- Licinia Mutia, by L. Lici- 
nius Craſſus, and 2. Mutius Sce- 
<ola, conſuls, A. U. 658, ordered 
all the inhabitants of 7taly to be 
enrolled in the liſt of citizens, in 
their own proper cities, 

— Licinia, by C. Licinius 
Sto/2, tribune of the people, A. U. 
277, forbade any perion to poſſeſs 
above 500 acres of land, or keep 
more than 100 head ot large cattle 
or 500 head of ſmall. _ 

--- Licinia, by P. Licinius Craſ- 
fus Dives, was fimilar to the Fan- 
man law in many particulars, but 
turther required that no more than 
30 afjes ſhould be expended at any 
table on the calends, nones and nun- 
dine; and only three pounds of 
freſh and one pound of falt meat, 
on ordinary days ; but of the fruits 
of the earth as much as they 
pleaſed. 

--- Licinia ÆEbutia, by Licinius 
and Abutius, tribunes of the peo- 
ple, enacted, that when any law 
was preferred, with reſpect to any 
office or power, the perſon who 
brought in the bill, his colleagues 
in office, and all his relations, 
ſhould be incapable of being in- 
veſted with the ſaid oſãce or power. 

--- Lacinia, de ſedalitiis, by M. 
Licinius Craſſus, coniul, A. U. 
691, appointed a ſevere penalty 
on party clubs held and frequented 
for election purpoſes, as coming 
under the definition of Ambitus, and 


offering a fort of violence to the 


freedom of the people. 

— Livia, required that the ju- 
d:cial power ſhould be lodged in 
tac hands of an equal number of 
Senators and Knights, It was pro- 


. tribune of the people, A. U. 68, 
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poſed by M. Livius Druſus, tribut: 
of the people, A. U. 662. | 

Lex Livia, de fois, propoſed y 
make all the /taliars free denize, 
of Rome; but before it pailed, ty 
framer of it M. Livius Druſus, wy 
found murdered in his houſe. 

— Mamilia, de limitibus, by (. 
Mamilius, tribune of the people 
ordained that in the boundaries « 
lands, five or fix feet of prouny 
ſhould be left, which no perſch 
ſhould convert into private pro. 
perty ; and that commiſſioner 
ſhould be appointed to regula 
this buſineſs. 

— Manilia, by C. Manila, 
tribune of the people, A. U. 69, 
ordered that the Libertini ſhould be 
allowed to vote in all the tribes. 

— Manilia, by C. Mazily, 


2enal! 
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numb 
on the 
them 

return 


Accor 
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required that all the forces of l. 
cullus, and his province, together 
with Bithynia, which was unde 
the command of Glabris, ſhoul! 
be given to Pompey; and that he 
ſhould immediately make war upon 
Mithridates, retaining {till his m. 


bune 
quire 
above 
party 
carrie 


town 

val forces, and the ſovereignty d ENS 
the ſeas, as before. FINE 
— Manlia, by P. Manlias, tr. oem 
bune of the people, A. U. 55, "IG 
revived the office of the Trevi whe: 
Epulcnes, ſirſt inſtituted by Numa. limite 
Marcia, by Marcius Cen. admit 

rinus, forbade any perſon to ber "= 
the office of cenſor more than once, ner 6 
Maria, by C. Marias, ti. ett 

bune of the people, A. U. by, _ 
ordered the planks called Pont, 5, 
on which the people ſtood to gie A. U. 
their votes in the comitia, to be vers {| 
made narrower, that no other pe- Tais 
ſons might ſtand there to hind: by th 
the proceedings, by appeals « sc 
other diſturbances. — 
— Maria Portia, by L. Mi with 
rius, and Porcius Cato, tribunes d bra in 


the people, A. U. 691. inflicted: 
penal) 
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denalty on commanders who gave 


ne Crate a falſe account of the 
number of {lain on their own, or 
on the enemies fide ; and required 
them to ſwear to the truth of their 
return when they entered the city, 
- according to the beſt computation. 
Lx Marita. See Julia de Ma- 


tau. 
Merimia, ordained that no 
derſon ſuould be entered in the ca- 
ſendar of criminals, who was ab- 
ſent on the public account. 

w_ Muncralis, was the ſame as 
the Lex ciacia. See Cincia. 
— Ogulnia, by 2. and Cy. 
Ogulnizs, tribunes of the people, 
A. U. 453, encreaſed the number 
of the Pontifices and Augurs from 
Fur to nine, The addition to 
eich order was made from the 
Commons. 
— Oppia, by C. Oppius, tri- 
bune of the people, A. U. 540, re- 
quite that no woman ſhould wear 
above half an ounce of gold, have 
party coloured garments, -or be 
carried in a chariot in any city or 
town, or to any place within a 
mile's diſtance, unleſs it were on 
account of celebrating ſome ſacred 
ſelemnity. | 
—— Orchia, by C. Orchias, 
tnbunc of the people, A. U. 566, 
limited the number of gueſts to be 
admitted at any entertainment. 
—— Papia, preſcribed the man- 


— Papla, de peregrinis, by 
C. Patius, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 688, required that all ftran+ 
pers ſhould be expelled from Ree. 
[is was confirmed and extended 
by the Junian law. See Junia in 
dus catalogue. 

—— Papia Poppæa, the ſame 
With Julia paęia. See Julia Pa- 
Ra in this catalogue. 

— Fapiria, by L. Papirius, 
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tribune of the people, commanded 
that no perſon ſhould conſecrate 
any edifice, place or thing, with- 
out leave of the Commons. 

Lex Papiria, by C. Papiriue 
Carbo, tribune of the people, A. 
U. 621, required that in paſſing 
or rejecting laws in the comitia, the 
votes ſhould be given by tablets. 
Plautia, by M. Plautius 
Silkvanus, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 664, required every tribe to 
chuſe out of their own body fifteen 
perſons annually, to ſerve as 
Judges; making the honour com- 
mon to all the three orders, accord- 
ing to the prevalence of votes in 
every tribe, 

Plautia, or Flatia, by P. 
Plaut ius, tribune of the people, A. 
U. puniſhed with the zxterdidio 
aqui et ignis, all perſons convicted 
of attempting violence againſt the 
ſtate, erate or magiſtrates, or tat 
appeared armed in public with an 
evil deſign, or forcibly expelled 
any perſon from his legal poſſeſſion. 
Pompeia, by Pompey the 
Great, conſul, A. U. 683, reſtored 
to the tribures their full power and 
authority, which had been taken 
from them by the Cornelian law. 
Pompeld, by Pompey the 
Great, conſul, A.U. 698, required 
the judges to be choſen out of the 
richeſt in every century, contrary 
to former cuſtom ; yet they were 
to be of the deſcription laid down 
in the Aurelian law. 

Pompeia, by Pempey the 
Great, ſole conſul, A. U. 201, for- 
bade the uſe of the laudatores, in 
trials, | 


Pompeia, by Pompey the 
Great, conſul, A. U. 701, ſhor- 
tened the forms of trial, by or- 
daining that the firſt three days of 
a trial ſhould be taken up in ex- 
amining witnefles, and allowing 
only one day to the parties to make 
their 
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their accuſation and defence. The 
plaintiff was confined to two hours, 
and the defendant to three. Tlus 
law was chiefly directed againſt the 
authors of the riot, on account of 
Clodius and Mils. . 

Lex Pompeia, de ambitu, by 
Pompey the Great, conſul, 701, or- 
dained that whatever perſon had 
been convicted of the crime called 
Ambitus, ſhould himſelf be par- 
doned, provided he ſhould atter- 
wards 1mpeach two others of the 
ſame crime, and occaſion the con- 
demnation of one of them. 

— Porcia, de civitate, by N. 
Porcius, tribune of the people, A. 
U. 453, ordained that no magiſ- 
trate ſhoulè punich with rods or 
execute à Roman citizen, but that 
upon condemnation he ſhould be 
allowed to go into exile. 

Papia, de Senatu, required 
that the /enate ſhould not be con- 
vened from the 18th of the calends 
of February, to the calends of the 
ſame month; and that before the 
Embaſſies were either accepted or 
rejected, the ente ſhould be held 
on no other account. 

Remmia, de Judiciis, or- 
dained that perions convicted of 
calumny ſhould be ſtigmatized. 
Roſcia Theatralis, by L. 
R:ſeirs Ortho, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 685, required that none 
ſhould fit in the firſt fourteen {ſeats 
of the theatre, unleſs they were 
worth 4co /eftertia, which was 
then reckoned the cenſus equeſiris, 
or Knight's fortune. | 

— Sacrata, mi/itaris, by M. 
Volerius Corus, as is ſuppoſed, 
when dictator, A. U. 411, ordain- 
ed that no ſoldier's name ſhould be 
ſtruck out of the muſter roll, but 
by his own conſent; and that no 
perſon who had been a military 
tribune ſhould execute the office of 
duftor ordinum. 
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LEX Scatinia, de pudlicitia, of 
C. Scatinius Aricinus, tribune cf 
the people, was particularly ley. 
led againſt the keepers, of Catz 
mites, or ſuch as proſtituted then. 
ſelves for ſuch vile and unnatur; 
The penalty by this lay 
was only pecuniary, but Aucyſy 
Cæſar afterwards made it a Capital 
The law is ſometimez 
called ſcartinia, as ſome think, 
ſrom one Scantinins, tribune of th 
people, againſt whom it was pat 


ſervices. 


ofrence. 


In execution, 


the people, A. U. 635, gave to the 


Latin confederates the privilege of 


giving their ſuffrages as well as te 
Roman citizens. 

Sempronia, de civitate, by 
C. Sempronius Gracchus, tribune of 
the people, A. U. 630, ordained 
that no capital judgment ſhould 
paſs upon a citizen without theal- 
thority of the people; with other 
regulations. 

| Sempronia, de magiſiral- 
bus, by C. Sempronius Gracchu, 
tribune of the people, A. U. bj, 
ordained that no perſon who hid 
been legally deprived of his me. 
giſtracy, ſhould be capable of dezr- 
ing an office again. This was u. 
terwards repealed by the author. 
Sempronia, de provina! 
by C. Sempronius Gracchus, tribue 
of the people, A. U. 630, ordat 
ed that the ſenate, before the conſu- 
lar comitia, ſhould determine,“ 
their pleaſure, the particular of 
winces which the new conſuls ou 
divide by lot; and that the . 


r 


Sempronia, de comitiis, by 
C. Sempronius Gracchus, A, U. 
635, required that centuries ſhould 
be choſen out by lot to give their 
votes, and not according to the 
order of the claſſes. 

Sempronia, de comitiin by 
C. Sempronius Gracchus, tribune of 
tie people, A. U. 635, ordained 
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ane ſhould be deprived of the li- 
berty of inter poſing againſt a decree 
of the ſenate. ö VE: f 

Lex Sempronia agraria prima, 
by J. Semproni us Gracchus, tribune 
of the people, A. U. 620, con- 
armed the lex Licinia agraria, and 
required all perſons who held more 
land than that law allowed, to re- 
lien it, to be divided among the 
poorer citizens. Three othcers 
were appointed to ſuperintend the 
execution of this law. It was le- 
velled directly againſt the rich and 
powerful, and coſt the author his 
life. 

—— Sempronia agraria altera, 
by T. Sempromus Gracchus, re- 
quired that all the ready money 
found in the treaſury of King Atta- 
lus, who had left the Roman ſtate 
his heir, mould be beſtowed on the 
poorer citizens, to ſupply them 
with inſtruments of huſbandry ; 
and that the King's lands ſhould 
be farmed by the cenſors, and the 
rent divided annually among the 
people. 

—— Sempronia frumenteria, by 
C. Sempronius Gracchus, required 
that a certain quantity. of corn 
ſhauld be diitributed monthly a- 
mongſt the Commons, ſo much to 
every man; for which they were 
caly to pay the ſmall conſideration 
of a ſemiſſi, and 1ries. 

—— Sempronia xilitaris, by C. 
Semfpronius Gracchus, tribune of 
lle people, A. U. 630, ordained 
that the ſoldiers ſhould receive their 
cloaths a: the public charge, with- 
out any diminution of their uſual 
pay; and that no man ſhould be 
obliged to ſerve in the army, till 
the age of ſeventeen. 

— vempronia, de uſura, by 
Al. Sent ron ius, tribune of the peo- 
pie, A. U. 560, ordained that in 
lending money to the allies of Name 
and to the Latins, the Romen laws 
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ſhould be obſerved, as well as a- 
mong the citizens. 

Lex Sempronia, de judicibus, 
by C. Sempromus Gracchus, tribune 
of the people, A. U. 630, required 
that the right of judging, which 
had been aſſigned to the Seratortarr 
order by Romulus, ſhould be trans- 
terred from them to the Eęuites. 

——  Sentia, % ſenatu, by C. 
Sentius, conſul, A. U. 734, or- 
dered that others ſhould be ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of ſuch noble- 
men as were wanting in the ſenate. 


C. Servilius Glaucia, ordained that 
if any Latin accuſed a Raman Sena- 
tor ſo that he was condemned, the 
accuſer ſhould be honoured with. 
the privilege of a Roman citizen. 
Servilia, agraria, by P. 
Servilius Rullus, tribune of the 
people A. U. 690, required the 
{ale of certain houſes, fields, &c. 
belonging to the public, and the 
purchaſe of lanc's, in other parts of 
Italy, It created ten ſuperviſors 
to take care of the buſineſs, and 
contained many other heads be- 
ſides. Cicero, by his three crations 
againſt this law, hindered it from 
paſſing, 


Servilia, 4 judicibus, by 
©. Servilius Cætio, conſul, A. U. 
747, required that the right of 
judging, which, by the Sentronian 
law, had been transferred from 
the Senators to the Eguites, ſhould 
be divided between both orders. 
Servilia, de pecuni is repe- 
tundis, by C. Serwilius Glauc ia, 
prætor, A. U. 653. The particu- 
lar penalties of this law are not 
preciſely known, but from the 
fragments preſerved by C:genius, it 
was pretty ſevere upon thoſe 
who were guilty of extortion and 
peculat!on in the provinces. 

Sextia Licinia, de magi/- 
tratibus, by C. Licinius, and L. 
Sextin:, 


Servilia, de civitate, by 
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Sextius, tribunes of the people, 
A. U 386, ordained that one of 
the conſuls ſhould be elected out of 
the Commons. 

Lex Sextia Licinia, de re/igione. 
by L. Seætius and C. Licinins, tri- 
bunes of the people, A. U. 385, 
required that a Decemwirate ſhould 
be choſen, part out of the Patrici- 
ans and part out of the Plebciens, 
inſtead of the Decemwiri ſacris /a- 
ciundis. 

Sylvani et Carbonis de 
civitate, by Sylvanus and Cardo, 
tribunes cf the people, A. U. 664, 
ordained that any perſon who had 
becn admitted tree denizen of any 
of the confederate cities and had 
a dwelling in Lahy at the time 
when this law was made, and had 
given in his name to the Prater 
within ſixty days, ſhould have the 
privilege of a citizen of None. 

— - Sulpicia, de civiate, by P. 
Sulpicius tribune of the people, 
A. U. 665, ordered that the new 
citizens, who compoſed the eight 
tribes, ſhould be divided among 
the thirty-five old tribes, as a great- 
er honour. | 

— Sulpicia, de ſenatu, by Ser- 
ius Sulpicius, tribune ot the peo- 
ple. A. U. 665, required that no 
ſenator ſhould owe more than 2000 


drachme. 


Sulpicia, militaris, by P. 
Sulpicius, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 665, required that the chief 
command in the Mzithridaiic war, 
ſhould be taken from L. Sy//a and 
conferred upon C. Marius. 

Sulpicia Sempronia, de re- 


ligione, by P. Sulpicius Saverrio 


and P. Sempronius Hapbus, conſuls, 
A. U. 449, forbade any perion to 


conlecrate a temple or altar with - 


out leave of the Sexate, and a ma- 


jority of the 7 ribunes. 
Terentia Cailia, frumenta- 
ria, by M. Terentius Jarre Lucul- 
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lat, and C. Caſſius eonſule, A U 
680, required that the ſame price 
ſhould be given for all corn boys}, 
in the provinces, to hinder the by. 
actions of the Quart. 

Lex Thoria, agraria, by & 
Thorius, tribune of the people 
ordained that no perſon ſhould per 
any rent to the lands which he pf. 
elled. It alſo regulated grain 
and paſturage. : 

— Titia, de magifratilu. 
by F. Titius, tribune ot the peo. 
ple, A. U. 710, ordaincd that ; 
triumwyirate of magiſtrates, With 
conſular power ſhould be ſettle 
tor five years, to regulate the com. 
monwealth. The perſons noni. 
nated were Oftavins, Antony ant 
Lepid us. 

— Titia, de provincii, is 
thought to have required that the 
provincial guefiors, like the wnſul 
and pretors, ſhould take their 
places by lor. 

Trebonia, de prowinciis, by 


IL. Trebonius, the tribune of the pes. 


ple, A. U. 698, gave Cæſar the 
chief command in Gaul for fte 
years longer than had been ordered 
by the YVatinian law; by this meat 
preventing the Senate from recal- 
ling or ſupericding him. 

— Tullia, de ſenatu, by M. 
Tullius Cicero, conſul, A. U. 690, 
ordained that thole who had 3 
libera legatio allowed them by the 
Senate ſhould hold the privilege 
no longer than a year. See the 
article Legatie. 

T ullia, de ambitu, by M 
Tullias Cicero, conſul, A. U. 690, 
forbade any perſon, two years be. 
fore he ſucd for an office, to ex. 
hibit a ſhow of g/adiators, uules 
that care had devolved upon hin 
by will. It puniſhed ſenators con- 
vifted of the crimen ambitus, Wil 
the age et ignis interdian, for 
ten years; and inflited upon d 

Common 
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Commons à ſeverer penalty than 
| Cal; urnien law. 

[.-: de Vacaticnc, was enacted 
ancerning exemption from mili- 
ne ſervice, and contained this 
cmartable clan's, mit bellum Gal- 
vn exoriatur ; unleſs a war with 
Ja ſuould break out; in which 
teſts themſelves were not 
xcaled from ſerving. This ſhews 
199 much danger the Remans ap- 
»ehended from the Gallic nation, 
ince the Cal, had once taken 
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Ne!r city; 

— Valeria, de treocatione, 
by P. Valerias Peoplicola, ſole con- 
ul, A. U. 243, gave the liberty of 
appcaling from any magiſtrate to 
the people, and forbade the ma- 
eiftrates to puniſh a citizen in caſe 
ot ſach appeal. 

— Valeria Horatio, by L. Va- 
lrins and M. Horatius, conſuls, 
A. U. 364, revived the former Va- 
brian law, which under the 771. 
ucuirate had loſt its force. 

— Valcria zertia, by M. Va- 
tertas Corvinus, conſul, A. U. 4535 
conrmed the firſt Valtrian law. 

— Valeria, de magi bratibus, 
by P. Valerius Peplicela, ſole con- 
al, A. U. 243, required the pub— 
lie trcaſure to be kept in the tem- 
ple of Saturn, and that two guz/tors 
T2112 be appointed to take care 
of it. 

Valeria, de devitorious, by 
Falerius Flaceus, required that all 
Creditors ſhould diſcharge their 
lebtor, on receiving a fourth parc 
or the whole ſum, 

—— Varia, de civitate, by Q. 
Van Hybrida, puniſhed all ſuch 
perſons 28 were diſcovered to have 
Sited the Valian people ia the 
Petition for the privilege of the city. 
— Varia, de majeſtate, by I. 
Janis, tribune of the people, A. 
U. 662, ordained that all who had 
med the eonfederates in the War 
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zgainſt Neue, ſhould be brought to 
public trial. 8 

— Vatinia, de provinciis, by 
P. Vatinius, tribune of the people, 
A. U. 694, gave the command of 
all Gallia Ciſaldina and Iliricum to 
Ceſar, for live years, without the 
decree of the Senate or the forma- 
lity of caſting lots. Ir alſo ordered 
the perſons mentioned in the bill 
to go with him in quality of Zegazz, 
without the deputation of the Se- 
nate ; Ais army to be paid out of 
the treaſury ; and Cæſar himſelf to 
tranſplant a colony into the town 
ct Newvacomum, in Galli. 

— VWillia annalis or arnaria, 

by L. Villius, tribune of the peo- 
ple, A. U. 574, deſined the proper 
ages for bearing all the magiſtra- 
cies. Authors are divided as to 
this particular, but Lipfus ſtates 
the age proper to ſue for the ggf 
toreip to be 25,---tor the offices of 
Aadile and Tribune 27 or 28, -for 
that of Præter 30, and 42 for the 
the office of Conyjud. 
Vocenia, de teſiamentis, by 
Q. Voconius Saxa, tribune of the 
people, A. U. 58, ordained that 
no woman ſhould be left heireſs to 
an eftate; and that no cenſus or 
rich perſon, ſnould bequeath by 
his will more than a fourth part of 
what he was worth to a woman. 
This was to prevent the decay and 
extinction of noble families. 

LAWI TRS. Sce Scribe. 

LEeacues, amongſt the Greeks, 
were of three ſorts; Tyan, Cuy nun, 
or Lim, whereby both parties 
were obliged to ceaſe from hoſtili- 
ties, without even moleſting the 
allies of each other: Eu xa, 
whereby they engaged to lend aſ- 
filtance to each other in caſe of in- 
vaſion; and laſtly EFuuuanyi, 
whereby they engaged to have the 
ſame friends and enemies, and to 
abit each other upon all cccafions. 
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All cheſe leagues were confirmed 
with oaths, and imprecations, and 
facrifices. The victims moſt ge- 
nerally uſed were a boar, ram, or 
goat, ſometimes all three; and 
ſometimes bulls and lambs. They 
aut out the teſticles of the animal, 
and ſtood upon them while they 
fryore ;. and ſome of the air of the 
victim was diſtributed to all pre- 
ſent. Then they cut the animal's 
throat, which was called opzac 
ture, in latin, ferire fledus.— 
This done, they repeated their 
oaths and tmprecations, calling 
the Gods to witneſs the honeſty of 
their intentions. A libation was 
then made of wine, which at this 
time was mixed, io imply their 
conjunction and union: while this 
was pouring out, they prayed that 
the blood of him who ſhould break 
the treaty, might be poured out in 
like manner. Upon thefe occaſi- 
ons no part of the victim was eaten. 
Still further to increaſe the ſolem- 
nity of this obligation, the league 
was engraven upon braſs, fixed up 
in places of public concourſe, and 
ſometimes read the ſolemn 
games. Some exchanged certain 
Tuu ob or trffere upon the occa- 
lion, and frequently ſent Embafla- 
Jors, on ſome appointed day, to 
keep them in mind of their engage- 
ments to each cther. Sec. Cove- 
wank. 

For the ceremonies of the Re- 
mans in making leagues, fee Fe- 
«76 les . 

LEAPINo was an Cxcrciſe uſed 
Both amongſt the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The Grecians called it 
Axza, and performed it with 
weights upon their heads and 
ſnoulders. Sometimes they car- 
ried the weights in their hands, 
which were of different figures, 
but generally oval and made with 
Toles or covered with thongs, thro" 
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impoſition is human credulity ! 
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which the contenders put thei; 
hngers. Theſe weights were called 
Adinges, The conteſt was who 
could leap the higheſt and farthefl. 
The place from whence they jump. 
ed was called galne, and that t 
which they leaped aoxayuuna, 
becauſe the ground was there dig 
up. This exerciſe was performed 
in the ſame manner bv the Remar;. 

LEeaven was ſtrictly forbidden 
by the lav of Moſes, during the ſe. 
ven days of the paſlover ; and the 
Fervs, in obedience to this lau, 
very carefully purified their houſe: 
from all leaven, as ſoon as the vig] 
of the feaſt began. Nothing of 
honey or leaven was to have place 
in any thing preſented to the Lord, 
upon this altar, during this folem. 
nity, If, during the feaſt, the 
leait particle of leaven was found 
in their houſes, they imagined tle 
whole was polluted, for a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole Jump, 
Leaven, in its figurative ſenſe, fig. 
nifies the bad paſſions of envy and 
malice, and rancour, which four 
the temper, and extend their fer- 
ment over the ſocial affeQions; 
whereas unlcavened bread. implic: 
ſincerity and truth. It is fe- 
quently uſed for any kind of mori 
contagion. 

LEcaxoMaANCY, a kind of di- 
vination performed in a baſon wit 
wedges of gold or filver, diftin- 
guiſhed with certain characters 
The wedges were ſuſpended ober 
the water, and the Damon tor- 
mally invoked, who returned the 
anſwer. in a ſmall hiſſing voice 
through the fluid. How open v 
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dee Hydromancy. | 
Lori, beds or couches, were 
of two kinds amongſt the Romany 
as being deſtincd to two different 
uſes, to lie upon at entertainments 
and to repoſe upon for nigh 
re 
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Ahe firſt were called Zea: 
Hichuiaret, the other Lecti Cubi- 
cularii. See Beds. 

LecrTica, was a litter or vehi- 
ele, in which the Romars were car- 
ried. It was of two kinds, covered 
and uncovered. The covered lec- 
lira is called, by Pliny, cubiculum 
wiatorum, a tfraveller's bedcham- 
ber: And indeed we are infermed 
that Auguſlus frequently ordered 
Nis ſervants to ſtop his litter chat he 
might fleep upon the road. This 
vehicle was carried by fix or cight 
men called Ieicarii. The lefice 
differed from the /el/a, for in the 
£:{ the traveller could recline him - 
ſelf for ſleep, in the latter he was 
obliged to tit. The /eXica was in- 
vented in Bithynia ; the ſella was a 
Roman machine, and efteemed the 
more honourable of the two. Lec- 
tica was alſo the name of the fune- 
ral bed or bier for carrying out 
the dead. 

LECTI15TERNITUM, a ſolemn ce- 
remony obſerved by the Rezrans in 
times of public danger, wherein an 
entertainment was prepared with 
great magnificence, and ſerved up 
in che temples. The Gods were 
invited to partake of the good cheer 
and their ſtatues placed upon 
couches round the rable, in the 
lame manner as men uſed to fit at 
meat. The firſt le?iffernium held 
at Rowe was in honour of Apoll, 
Jatona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, 
and Neptune, to put a flop to a con- 
tigious diſtemper which raged a- 
mongſt the cattle, in the year of 
Rane 354. At theſe fealts the 
Epulones preſided, and the ſacred 
banquct was called epulam. See 
Epulo, E pulum, Sc. 

Something like the /efiflernium 
was occaſionally obſerved amongſt 
tne Greeks, according to Caſaubon. 
 Lecrorss, were ſervants kept 
the rich and learned, amongſt 
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the Romans, to read to them dyring 
ſapper. They were the fame as 
the anagnoſia. See Auagnaffæ. 

LecTus ignem, a kind of tor- 
ture amongſt the Romans, ſaid to 
have been invented by Decius. I 
was a bed, the bottom of which 
was ſet with teeth, like thoſe of a 
ſaw, and ſtrewed with falt, whilk 
melted tallow, from above, poured 
down upon the unhappy tortured 
perſon Ralding hot. 

Lecar1o Iikena, was à privi- 
lege frequently obtained of” the 
tate, by Senators of Rome, for go- 
ing into any province or country, 
upon their own private buſineſs, m 
the quality of legati or envoys from 
the Senate, that the dignity of thiz 
nominal office might ſecure them 


a good reception, and have an in- 


fluence on the management of their 
concerns. The cities and towns, 
through which they paſſed, were 
obliged to defra; their expences.— 
This was called /bera legatio, be- 
c1uſe they might lay aſide the of- 
fice as ſoon as they pleaſed, and 
were not encumbered with any 
actual truſt, 

Le6aTus, a military officer a- 
mongſt the Remans, who com- 
manded as deputy of the com- 
mander in chief. The /cgat?, a: 
their firſt inſtitution, were not o 
much to command as to adviſe.— 
They were generally choſen bv 
the conſuls, with the approbation 
of the ſenate. As to the number 
of the legati, we have no certain 
information, though we may upon 
good grounds aſſign one to every 
legion. In the abſence of conſul or 
pro-conſul, they had the honour to 
ule the faces. 

Under the Emperors there were 
two ſorts of Yegati, conſulares, and 
prætorti. The firſt commanded 
whole armies, as the Emperors 
Lieutenant-Generals ; and the other 
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had the command of particular 
legicus. 6 

Ihe legali under the pro-con/uls, 
in the provinces, ſerved ſor judg- 
ing inferior cauſes, and manage- 
ment of ſmaaller concerns, remit- 
ring things of great moment to the 
governor or preſident himſelf.— 
This was the original office of the 
legati, as was hinted above; though 
as we have ſeen, they were aſter- 
wards admitted to command in the 
army. 

LEGEND-in Roman antiquity ſig- 
nifies the inſcription upon medals. 
But the legend differs from the in- 
ſcription properly ſo called. The 
inſcription, properly ſo called, ſig- 


ifics words placed on the reverie 


of a medal in lieu of figures; but 

the legend is the word made uſe of 
to explain the fgures. Medals 
conſiſt both of images and emblems ; 
the images are intended for the 
common people—the emblems for 
perſons of taſte and parts : Images 
repreſent the faces of princes, em- 
blems their virtues and patriotic 
deeds: This however docs not hold 
univerlally, 

In medals cf cities and provinces, 
the head 1s uſually the genius or at 
leaſt ſome deity of the place: And 
the legend is the name of the deity, 
the city, province, or all together; 
and the reverſe ſome ſymbol of the 
city or province, frequently with- 
out a legend, Legends generally 
commemorate 
ces, their honour and conſecrations, 
fignal events, public monuments, 
deitie es, vows, privileges, &c. which 
are either in Latin or Grcek, or a 
mixture of both, and are intended 
ho eternize their names, and the 

benefits done by them tothe Empire. 

Lrc10K, a kind of regiment or 
body of ſoldieis in the Roman army, 
conſiſting of different numbers at 
diſferent periods of time. In the 


the virtues of prin- 
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time of Remulus the legion config. 
ed of 3000 foot, and 300 horſe. 
though afterthe reception of the $4. 
bines, it was augmented to 4000, 
In the war with Fanuibal, it wa 


raiſed to sooo, after this i: dicate 
ſunk to 4000 or 4500, this was the a vie\ 
number in the time of Pol bin. tans 


The number of Iegiens kept in P23 his du 
together, differed accor ding 10 Labyri 
times and occaſions. During the 
conſular ſtate four legions were fittel 
up every year, and divided be. 
twixt the two conſuls; vet we mee 
with the number of ſixteen or eig. 
teen, as the ſituation of affairs re. 
quired, Anguſtus maintained : 
ſtanding army of twenty-three cr 
twenty-five legions - but this num. 
ber in after times is ſeldom found. 
The different legions borrows, 
their names from the order in which 
they were raiſed, hence we read e 0 pac 
legio prima, fecunta, tertia; but 2; It was 
there might be many prime, f. peaſe 
cunde, tertiæ, Oe. they were ſut⸗ drothe 
named from the Emperors as . vas CC 
guſta, Claudiana, Galbiaua, Flacin, reyeny 
Ulpia, Trajena, Anteniana, C. name. 
or from the provinces which had to he a 
been conquered, by their meim, the te; 
as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Ar- 
bica, Cc. or from the deitics unde 
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whoſe protection the commancer were g 
had particularly placed themlelve,, uy, 


as Ilinergia, Apollinaris, c. 0 j eon 
from the regions where they wen wards: 
quartered, as Cretenſis, Cyrenace, 
Britauica, Cc. or from particula 
accidents as adjutrix, martia, fuln: lend, 
nalrix, pax, vickrix as leg. xx. { Sw 
Le 80 ge mma wvalens vidtrix it bach 
Ribchel er. beatip; 

Each 7 legion was divided into te 
como ts, each cohort into ten com- 
panies, and each company into tw 
centuries, The chief commance! 
of the legian was called Legalun le. 
Licutenant, 
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-e various; at firſt, the ſtand- 


ptr Weg 
= was a wolf in honour of Nomu- 
bs nu rſe; afterwards an hog, 
«hich animal was uſually ſacrificed 
the co acluſion of a treaty, to in- 
dicare that war is undertaken with 
a view to peace; ſometimes a Mi- 
aur, to remind the General of 
Lis duty of ſecreſy, of which the 
Lobrrintl' was an emblem, and 
0 nſequently the Minotaur; a horſe 
was alſo born, alſo a boar; and 
lia, we are told, was the firſt 


4 


who changed all theſe for the eagle. 
Ser guad. ; 

Ltgna, was a name given to 
the borders of the tega and pallium 
of the Romans. It is uſed in con- 
ridiflintion to the ora or extremi— 
ties. Sce Ora. 

Lemunzla, a Roman feſtival, ce- 
ſehtated on the ninth day of May, 
11 ih c Hanes of the dead. 
lt vas inſtituted by Romulus, to ap- 
peaſe the a oft ok his murthered 
orother Remus, which he thought 
vas continually * purſuing him, to 
revenge the horrid crime—tke 
name Lemuria is therefore ſuppoſed 
to he a corruption of Remuria; i. e. 
the feaſt of Remus. inen con- 
unued for three nights, the tem- 
pies were ſhut up, and marriages 
were prohibited during the folem- 
nity. A variety of whimſical ce- 
remonies were performed, magical 
words made uſe. of, and the gholts 
deſired to withdraw, without en- 
Ceay during to hurt or affright their 
' lends above ground. The chief 
trmalities were ablution, putting 
black beans into their mouths, and 
venting tettles and pans, to make 
Nins keep their diſtance. 

Lexm a, a feſtival kept by the 
Greeks in honour of Bacchus, at 
witch there was much feaſting and 
we chanalian jollity, accompanied 

n pe etien contentions, and the 
5 bition of tragcdies. The poor 
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goat was generally ſacriaced on the 


occaſton, and treated with various 
marks of cruelty and contempt, as 
being naturally fond of brouſing 
on the vine-ſhoots. 

Lryrosy, a foul, cutaneous 
diſeaſe, appearing in dry, white, 
thin, ſcurfy ſcales, either on the 
whole body or ſome part of it. — 
The leproly is of various kinds, but 
the 7exus were particularly ſubject 
to that called E/ephantiafis. Hence 
the Fexwrh law excluded lepers 
from communion with mankind, 
baniſhing them into the country or 
un inhabited places, without ex- 
cepting even Kings. When a le- 
per was cleanſed, he came to the 
city gate, and was there examined 
by the prieſts, after this he took 
two live birds to the temple, anc! 
faſtened ore of them to a wiſp of 
cedar and hyſiop tied together with 
a ſcarlet ribbon; the ſecond bird 
was k! led by the leper, and the 
blood of it received into a veſſel of 
water; with this water the prieit 
ſprinkled the leper, Cipping the 
wilp and the live bird into it this 
done, the live bird was let go, and 
the leper, having undergone this 
ceremony, was again admitted into 
ſociety and to the uſe of things ſa- 
cred, See Levit. Xi. 40, 47. and 
Levit. xiv. 1, 2, &c. 

Lzrruu, a ſmall piece of mo- 
nev, concerning the value of which 


authors are not agreed, ſome ſup- 


poling it to be one-eighth of an 


obslus, and others contend ing that. 


it was a filver or braſs Sraches. 

Lessus, a funeral ſong amongſt 
the Romans, ſung by the fræſcæ. 
It is the fame as the nænia. See 
Nena. 

LETzCH was an Hebrew mea- 
ſure of capacity for dry things, con- 
taining 16 pecks, 26 ſolid inches, 
and 500 dec. parts. See Meaſure. 

LETTERS. See Writing. 
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LEUcoMa was a public r:gifter 
amongſt the Athenicns, in which 
were inſerted the names of all the 
citizens, as ſoon as they were of 
age to enter upon their paternal 
inheritance. 

LrVvI RATE, amongſt the Jaun, 
was that particular law which 
obliged a man, whole brother died 
without iſſue, to marry his widow, 
and to raiſe up ſred to his bro- 
ther. N leaves it to a man's 
choice, whether he will comply 
with this law or not; for in caſe of 
refuſal the widow could only ſum- 
mon him before the judges cf the 
place, and proceed to the ceremony 
ct excalceation. See Excaltention. 

Levirtzts, a term applied in 
ſcripture to ſuch of the tribe of 
Levi as were employed in the lower 
offices and iniuiſtries of the templè: 
In this particular, they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the prieſts, who, 
being deſcended from Aaren, were 
likewiſe of the tribe of Levi. The 
Levites bore ſome reſemblance in 
the tabernac!c, and tempie of the 
Jeu, to the Deacons amongſt the 
chriſtians. They were obedient to 
the prieſts in their miniſtration, and 
brought them wood, water and 
other neceſſaries for the ſacrifice. 
They ſung and played upon inſtru— 
ments, in the temple and in other 
places. They applied themſelves 
to the ſtudy of the law, and were 
the ordinary judges of the country, 
but always ſubordinate to the 
prieſts. Their ſubſiſtence was the 
tythes of corn, fruit and cattle 
throughout ae: But the prieſts 
were entitled to a tenth of their 
tythes, by way of firſt fruits to the 
Lord. Eight and forty cities were 


aſu gzned for the reſidence of the 
Levites, of which the prieſts clatm- 
ed thirteen, fix whereof. where cho- 
ſen for cities of refuge. 
Were 


They 


conſecrated, before they en- 


LIB 


tered upon their miniſtry, by g,,, 


ing their fleſh, waſhing then Ur 
cloaths and ſprinkling with th Greek 
water of expiation. Impoſition g of fol 
nands was uſed in conſecraticy perfor 
and two bullocks were offered ng, | 
the door of the tabernacle, They rectiot 
waited weekly, and by turns, f | the or 
the temple, beginning their x. tions! 
tendance on one abbath, and end. tures 
ing the next: During this tins whom 
they were maintained out of tt of diff 
offerings, &c. In the time of $. the mc 
lomea, the number of Lewites, fron to the 
the age of twenty, and capable with v 
ſerving, was 38,000. tions o 
Lex, amongſt the Roan, dil. ibatio 
fered from a plebiſcitum in this, tha oil, the 
the /ex paſſed in the comitia curiaty The Ii 
or centuriata, Whereas the lax rious d. 
which paſſed in the comitia triius, er. A 
was called plebiſcitum. See La: it had 
Lrxlancs, were fix Atherin and ha 
officers, who were aſſiſted by thiny poured 
inferior ones. Their buſineſs vn tertaint 
to fine ſuch as came not to the pub. rerally 
lie aſiemblies, and ſcrutinize ſuch lore thi 
as were preſent, They alſo kept bt ſheiy 
regitter of the age, manners and jor the 
abilities of all the citizens, wh Lis 
were conſtantly enrolied at theag: nongſt 
of twenty. part of 
LI BAM INA prima, in the Ronar value tc 
ſacrifices, were ſome of the rougbeſ lelle, a 
hairs betwixt the horns of the vit cauſe ec 
tim, which the prieſt plucked of Its vala 
and threw into the fire. This we or a h: 
done immediately after the lib. Mærey. 
tion. See Libation. Lier 
The ceremony of throwing it: o the b 
hairs abovementioned into the fre, Nong! 
was obſerved by the Greeks alſo.— of the ti 
See Sacrifice. | 4797; WO 
L1iBANOMANCY, a ſpecies of d. number 
vination, performed by throwing cirenmſt 
ſrankincenſe into the fire, and cb. Murs þ; 
ſerving its manner of burning, ans ok D 
eaicta. 


the ſmell emitted by it ; if it caught 
fire inſtantly ; and ſmelt gratefully 
the omen was fortunate ; and we 
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1 18ATION, Was amongſt the 
Cools and Nomans an eſſential part 
if ſolemn ſacrifices. It was alſo 
dertormed alone, as a drink offer- 
ing, by way of procuring the pra- 
tection and favour of the Gods, in 
the ordinarv affairs of life. Liba- 
tons according to the different na- 
-yres of the Gods, in honour of 
whom they were made, conſiſted 
different liquids, but wine was 
he moſt uſual. The wine offered 
o the Gods was always unmixed 
with water. We meet with liba- 
tons of water, libations of honey, 
bations of milk, and libations of 
oil, theſe are called w@Eana Ira, 
The libation was made with a ſe- 
rious deportment and ſolemn pray- 
er. At {acrifices the libation after 
it had been taſted by the prjeſt, 
and handed to the- by -ſanfers, was 
poured upon the victim. At en- 
tettainments, a little wine was ge- 
rerally poured out of the cup, be- 
hre the liquor began to circulate, 
to ſhe their gratitude to the Gods 
for the bleflings they enjoyed. 

LiBELLA, a piece of money a- 
monglthe Remnant, being the tenth 
part of the Denariia, and equal in 
value to the u. It was called i- 
lella, as being a little pound, be- 
taule equal to a pound of braſs.— 
Its value in cur money is 1 ob. 1 qu. 
or a half- penny farthing. See 
Merey 
LizzLLLz, was the name given 
to the bills which were put up a- 
amet the Romans, giving nutioe 
the time when a ſhow of gladi- 
ann would be exhibited, with the 
number of co:nbatants, and other 
arcumſtances, This was called 
PAs prenuncigre or froponerc 
Theſe bills were ſometimes termed 
da. Theſe public notices were 
gven by the perſon who deſigned 
to oblige the eople with the ſhow, 
dad vere frequently attended with 


* 


LIB 

pictures, repreſenting the engage 
ment of ſome celebrated gladiators. 
This cuſtom is alluded to by Ha- 
race, Lib. 2. Sat, vii. 96, &c.— 
See Gladiatcrs. | 

There was alſo the ſamo/in libel- 
lin, defamatory libels. Seneca 
calls them contumeliafi [ibelli, inta- 
mous rhymes, which by a Roman 
ordinance were puniſhable with 
Gci.th. Libellns alſo in the civil 
law fignifies the declaration, or 
ſtate of the proſecutor's charge a- 
gainſt the defendant; and it has 
the like fignification in our ſpiri- 
tual courts, | 


Liner. See Bock and Writing. 


L1BERALIA, feaſts eclebrated by 


the Romans, in honour of Bacchus. 
They were ſo called from Liber, 4 
name given to Bacchus, ſome fay 
in memory of his giving liberty to 
the people of Bectia, or according 
to others becauſe he frees men from 
care and ſorrow. But Varro ſays 
theſe feaſts were called /iberala, 
becauſe the prieſts in the celebra- 
tion of thera were free from their 


functions, the old women taking 


upon themlelves the management 
of the ceremoniee and facrificcs, 
This feſtival was the ſame with the 


Bacchenalis or Dyorilſia. See Bac- 
chanalia and Dyony ta. 
Lißrari, was the name by 


which the Roman, diftinguiſhet 
that claſs of citizens who had been 
faves, but were ſet free from their 
legal ſervitude: He that gave a 
Nave his freedom, had a right of 
patzonage over the Libertas, who, 
if he ſaile4 of ſhewing due reſpect. 
to his patron, was induced again 
to avere, and it he died without 

children, the patron was his heir. 
LiBzRT1it1, were fuch citizens 
as were never themſelves ir ſlavery, 
but were the children of ſach as 
had been ſet free from legal ſcrvi- 
tude, In other words they were 
the 
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the children of the Libert:. 
Zi berti. 

LI BITINARII, were undertakers 
whole ofiice-it was to take care of 
funerals, prepare all things necct- 


Sce 


ſary upon the ſolemn occaſion, and 


furniſh every article required. 
They get their livelihood by this 
gloomy buſineſs, and kept a num- 
ber of {ſervants to perſorm the work - 
ing part of the protethon, ſuch as 
the pollinAores, veſpillonts, Se. 
The name Libitinarii is derived 
ſrom Libitina, the Goddels of fune- 
rals, in whole temple were fold all 
things relating to iuncrals. Sce 
Puncral. 

Lina, amongſt - the Romans, 
was a coin conſiſting of 12 ounces 
of ſilver, or 96 grachmæ or latter 
denarii, worth in our money 3l. 

It is alſo uſed to ſignity a pound 
veight and has the ſame ſubdivi- 
ſion with the as, viz. the uncia or 
12th, the /extars or Eth, the gra - 
draus or 4th, the triens or 3d. The 
qrincunx contained five ounces or 
i2ths, the Semis lix, the ſefttunx 
leven, the bes eight, the dedrans 
nine, the dextans ten, the araunx 
eleven, laſtly the Ebra was cqu1- 
valent to the as or twelve ounces. 
Sce As, Il eight, Money. 


LiekaRii, amonglt: the Romans, 


were copyiſts, whole bufinel> it 
was to tranſcribe fair and legible 
what had been written in notes and 
abbreviation by the Netti. See 
Notari:. 

LIBRARY. Some authors refer 
the origin of libraries to that fin- 
zular attention which the Lees: 
paid to the preſervation of their ſa- 
cred books, and whatever concern- 
ed the actions of their anceſtors. --- 
The ſcriptures ſpeak of a library 
of the Kings of Perſia. There was 
a library at Athens in the time of 
Piſftratus. That of 
Perzenus contained 202,000 books; 
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that of Jyranmnian the gram: . 


cotemporary with Pore fo * 
tained zoco, but that ol. 5 
Ph; Hadelots contained; 70 Al * 
in rolls. The moſt celebrated !. i 
braries of ancient Rome, were the ooh 
Ulpian and the Palatine. Much! y 2 
ſaid too of thoſe of 7 auſes Anil. . 
us, Lucilits e ff Aſeuius Pill The « 
Allicus, Julius Sec 'erius, Demitia 75 
Serenas, Pamplilus, Marty - and te _ 
I'm 2pcrors Gordian and 77 ian. ws 
LinRxI Eleghantini, Sce Bl, 8 
PHbantini. . G 
LiBURNIC2TE nates, Were ſhin _ 4 
amongſt the Romans with two ba i 8 
of oars, made very light and trim, i - 
They were called Liburnice | {rom ho 2 
the Liburn, a Pe 2op! iC ( of Dalnatic q 
their Inventors who, as they live ris 
by piracy, built their ſhips of the "xy 
beſt conſtruction for quick ſailiag 8 
Lic#as, uxag, a Crecian mes. * 
ſure of length containing 10 Das * 
t;li, or 7 inches, and 55462 dec. Non pe 
mal parts, Eng/:/> meatare. S Lic! 
Meaſure. lacred | 
Licxox, the van or fan of By: 8 
chu, which was eſlential to his to 3 
ans almoſt every other ſolemnity, Hence 
o Fan. ning. b 
1 the perſons was Gods 
carried the fan or licnom in the Di "oy 
Aan ſolemnity. See Dienpſia. Gould s; 
LicTtoks, amongſt the Kerar, Lime fo 
were oficers who always attended the very 
the chief magiſtrates, when the then wi 
appearcd in public. Their dus nterme! 
_ ed in theſe three particular where tl 
Submotio of clearing the way i lawful fc 
1 magiſieme: This was done e. place, F 
ther by word of mouth, or uiny was hed 
the rods which they always carried awares { 
along with them. 2. Arimadverſ from it. 
OT C: auſing the people they pale lightning 
to pay the uſual reſpect to the . and fenc 
giſtrate whom they attended, ach Mon tha 
as to alight it on horſeback or in offence 
chariot ; to riſe up, uncover, male tem the 
way, and rg like, 3. Preitt, r that 


vn 
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er walking before the magiſtrates ; 
his they Cid by ſingly following 
one another in a ſtrait line. 

A didator was preceded by 24 
are; a maſter of the horſe by fix; 
1 corel by twelve; a prætor by 
ix; and each weſtal virgin, when 
ſhe- appearec abroad, had one. 
The enfigns of the /z&#ors were the 
&ſres and fecuris. See Faſces and 
Ferrers. 

They puniſhed ſuch offenders 
x; were lurprized in the fact, at 
the fixlk command of the magil- 
rates, which was given in theſe 
words, I ior, colliga manus, ex- 
Medi wirgas, pleAe fecurt. Beſides 
they generally acted in the capacity 
of executioners. Their name is 
derived a /ig ande, becauſe they 
bound the hands and feet of con- 
demned perſons before their exe- 
cution. They were commonly 
choſen out of the body of the com- 
mon people. | 

LicuTNIiNG was looked upon as 
cred both by the Greeks and Ro- 
mars, and was ſuppoſed to be ſent 
to execute vengeance on the earth : 
Hence perſons killed with light- 
ning, being thought hateful to the 
Gods, were buried apart by them- 
elves, leſt the aſhes of other men 
hould receive pollution from them. 
Some ſay they were interred upon 
the very ſpot where they died, 0- 
thers will have it that they had no 
interment, but were ſuffered to rot 
where they tell, becauſe it was un- 
lawful for any man to approach the 
place, For this reaſon the ground 
was hedged in, leſt any perſon un- 
wares ſhould contract pollution 
rom it, All places, ſtruck with 
lightning, were carefully avoided 
and fenced round, out of an opi- 
mon that Jupiter had either taken 
dlience at them, and fixed upon 
at mem the marks of his diſpleaſure, 
ol X that he had, by this means, 


* 
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pitched upon them as ſacred to 
himſelf. The ground thus fenced 
about was called by the Romans 
Lidental. 

Lightning was much obſerved 
in Augury, and was a good or bad 
omen according to the circumſtan- 
ces attending it. 

LimocincT1, Roman prieſts who 
officiated at public ſacrifices, and 
were drefled in a garment called 
limus, See Linas. 

Liuus, a garment reaching to 
the ground, and worn by certain 
Roman prieſts, who on that account 
were called Limocindli. 

LiuEN was not worn by Jews, 
Greeks, or Romans, as any part of 
their ordinary dreſs. Under-tunicks, 
of a finer texture, ſupplied the 
place of ſhirts : Hence the occaſion 
for frequent bathing. Alexander 
Severus was the firſt Emperor who 
wore a ſhirt: but the uſe of ſo ne- 
ceſſary a garment did not become 
common till long after him. 

Liquor. The principal beve- 
rage amongſt the Zewws, as well as 
the Greels and Romans, in their 
early ſtate, was water, milk, and 
the juices of various plants infuſed 
therein. For a long time, under 
the commonwealth of Rome, wine 
was ſo ſcarce that in their ſacrifices 
to the Gods the libations were made 
with milk only : Wine did not be- 
come common there till A. U. C. 
60, when vines began to be plant- 
ed. See Wine. 


LiTtaTio. See Sacrifice. 
LittREZ. Sce Writing. 


Lir ERA laureate, were letters 
ſent by the Roman Generals wreath- 
ed about with laurel, and giving 
an account of ſome conſiderable 
advantage, for which they begged 
the favour of a ſupplicatio, or public 
thankſgiving. See Supplicatio. 

L1iTHOMANCY, a ſpecies of di- 
vination performed by means of 

E e ſtones. 
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tones, Sometimes the ſtone called 
fiderites. was made uſe of. The 
perſon that conſulted it waſhed it 
in ſpring water, by candle light, 
purifizd himſelf thoroughly, co- 
vered his face, repeated a form of 
prayer, and placed certain charac- 
ters in a certain order. Then the 
none moved of itſelf, and in a ſoft 
gentle murmur, or an infantine 
note, gave the anſwer. By this 
ſort of divination Helena is ſaid to 
have forctold the deſtruction of 
Troy. 

LIT RHOSTHRO TON, among the Ro- 
mans, u as pavement of Mofaic work, 
conſiſting of ſmall pieces of cut 
marble, of different kinds and co- 
lours. The /ithoprrota began to be 
uſed in the time of Sy//a, who made 
one at Præneſie, in the temple of 
Fortune, At laſt they were uſed 
in private houſes, and were brought 
to ſuch perfection that they exhi- 
bited moit lively repreſentations of 
nature, with all thc exactneſs of 
the fineſt painting. 

LiTRa, was a Sicilian coin of 

rals. It was at firit a pound 
weight, as the name implies, as 
the Litra or As was amongſt the 
Ron:ars. Sixty litre made a la- 
tent, Celon ſtruck pieces of fifty 
pounds Weight each, called Pente- 
contalitræ. But they are rather to 
be cenfidered as medals, than mo- 
ney, and were probably ſtruck on 
account of his victory over the Car- 
thaginians. 

Lir ust, among the Athenians, 
were perſons of conſiderable pro- 
perty, on whom the public or their 
own tribe ſometimes impoſed the 
duty of performing ſome expenſive 
buſineſs, or ſupplying the ſtate with 
neceſlaries at their own expence. 

Liruus among the Romans, 
was the ſtaff made uſe of by the 
Lugars in quantering the heavens. 
It bore a great reſemblance to the 
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crofier of a Biſhop, but was ſhorter 
It was crooked at one end, ang 
thickeſt in the curved part, accord. 
ing to A. Cellius. We frequent; 
meet with a repreſentation of | 
upon medals amongſt other ponti. 
fical inſtruments. It was called 
Lituzs Quirinalis from Quirinus 2 
name of Romulus, who was ſkilled 
in all the myſteries of Augury. 
Lituus was an inſtrument ct 
muſic in uſe in the Reman army... 
It was ſtraight, excepting that ir 
had a little bending at the upper 
end like the /ituus or ſacred ſtaffq 
the Augurs; and from the fimili. 
trade it derived its name, The 
lituus, as an inſtrument of marie 
muſic, was of a middle kind be. 
twixt the cornu and the tuba, 
LocusrTs were, by the Jewiþ 
law, claſſed among the clean ani- 
mals, and there is great reaſon t 
ſuppoſe that they were uſed « 
food in Paleſtize, and the neigh. 
bouring countries, where thc 
greatly abounded. John the Bat 
tift, we are told, ſubſiſted upon 
locuſts and wild- honey. Butcom- 
mentators are not agreed what the 
locuſts were on which the Bait 
is ſaid to have lived. The word in 
Greck is Axpidsg, which fone 
ſuppoſe to have been the ſoft and 
tender ſhoots of trees, which in- 
terpretation is indeed favoured by 
both the Latin word Locuſſa, and 
the Greek axptg, which ſometime 
may ſignify /ummitas, Others ſup- 
pole the locuſts to have been the 
lame as the xe, or huſks men-. 
tioned by St. Luke as the diet ot 
the prodigal ſon, but this opinion 
has little foundation. The mol 
probable interpretion is that 


which is given by our Exgliſb tran- 


ſlators. The difference in opinie 
however is of very little conic- 
quence. 
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tiring a quarter of a cab or five- 
6xths of a pint. It was according 
10 Dr. Arbu: not the 7241 part of 
the bath or e ba, and the 12th of a 
lin, It is frequently uſed in Le- 
viticus for that meaſure of oil 
which lepers offered after they 
were cleanſed of their leproſy. 

Loc kunt, on the Grcctan ſtage, 
was the pulpit, which was ftuated 
exactly in the middle of the or- 
cleſ ra. : | 

LocisT#, certain officers at 
Huben, in number ten, whoſe buſi- 
neſs con ſiſted in receiving and paſ- 
ing the accounts of magiſtrates 
when they went out of oftice. The 
life were elected by lot, and had 
ten euthyni or auditors of accounts 
under them. 

LococRaPni were the ſecreta- 
ics ofthe Athenian logiſtæ, and kept 
an account of the public revenues, 

Loxica was a cuiraſs, brigan- 
tine or coat of mail in uſe amongſt 
the Roman ſoldiers. It was gene- 
rally made of leather, and 1s ſup- 
doſed to be derived from /orum.— 
The loric were ſet with plates of 
metal in various forms; ſometimes 
in hooks or rings like a chain, ſome- 
tinies like feathers, and ſometimes 
the the ſcales of ſerpents or fiſhes, 
towhich plates of gold were often 
zdded. There were other lighter 
cuiraſſes conſiſting only of many 
tolds of linen cloth, or of flax made 
lirong enough to reſiſt weapons. 
Such ſoldiers as were rated under 
a thouſand dracliins inſtead of the 
Jorica now deſcribed, wore a Fec- 
rale. See Peferale. 


For an account of the Grecian 


curals, fee Thorax. 
The Roman lorica was made like 


a ſhirt, and defended the wearer. 


both before 'and behind, but was 
) contrived that the back part 
"ould be occaſionally ſeparated 
om the front. Some of the lo- 
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ricæ were made of cords of hemp, 
or {lax cloſe ict together, whence 
they are called thoraces, bilicies, tris 
licirs, Sc. from the number of the 
cords fixed one upon another; but 
theſe were uſed rather in hunting 
than in the field of battle. 

Lors. See Gortes, 

LoTTErizs, by the Roman Em- 
perors, were often given gratis to 
their gueſts at entertainments, to 
put them in good humour, and. 
diſplay their own liherality. All 
the tickets that were diftributed 
gained ſome prize; but of the 
prizes ſome were valuable and ſome: 
ricaculous. At a lottery of the 
Emperor Heligoabalus, in one ticket 
there were fix ſlaves, in another ſix 
flies; in ane a vaſe of great value, 
in another an carthen pot, and ſo 
an of the reſt. 

Love. Of all the paſſions to 
which humanity is liable, none has 
given riſe to ſo many ſuperſtitions 
as this of love: It even appears 
that to act the part of a lover, and 
to play the fool, were one and tlic 
ſame thing. Frog the age of pu- 
berty this paſſion reigns ſole mo- 
narch of the human breaſt, and 
caution, ſkill ard prudence ſcenz 
to be exerted chiefly with à view tw 
its gratification, The other path - 
ons of the mind, like ſerpents lodg- 
ed within, poiſoa the ſatisfactions 
of the ſoul, and put an end to our 
repoſe ; but this, like Aaror's rod, 
devours them all, and contains 
them within itſelf. 

What I have to obſerve on love 
and lovers will be equally applica- 
ble to the Greeks and Romans. -- 
They generally made a diſcovery 
of their paſhon by writing upon 
trees, walls, doors, &c. the name 
of their beloved. They uſually 
decked the door of their Dulcine 
with flowers and garlanCs, made 
libations of wine before their houſes, 
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ſprinkling the poſts with the ſame 
liquor, as if the object of their at- 
fection was a real Goddeſs. For a 
man's garland to be untied, and 
for a woman to compoſe a garland, 
were held to be indubitable indi- 
cations of. their love. They had 
ſeveral methods of diſcovering whe- 
ther their paſſion would prove ſuc- 
ceſsful, but the moſt frequent were 
the cottabus and coſkinomancy. See 
Cottabus and Coſtinomancy. | 

When their love was without 
ſucceſs, they uſed ſeveral arts to 
excite aſfection in the object of their 
deſire. They had recourſe to in- 
chantreſſes, of whom the Tealian 
were in the higheſt eſtimation.— 
The means made uſe of were moſt 
commonly philtres or love potions, 
the operation of which was vio- 
Jent and dangerous, and frequently 


| deprived ſuch as drank themof their 


reaſon. Some of the moſt remark- 
able ingredients of which they were 
compoſed were theſe ; the hippoma- 
nes, the jynæ, inſects bred from pu- 
trefaction, the fiſh remora, the li- 
zard, brains of a calf, the hairs cn 
the tip of a wolf's tail, his ſecret 
parts, the bones of the left ſide of 
a toad eaten with ants, the blood 
of doves, bones of ſnakes, feathers 
of ſcritch-owls, tu iſted cords of 
wool in which a perion had hanged 


himſelf, rags, torches, reliques, a 


neſt of ſwallows buried and tamiſh- 
ed in the earth, bones ſnatched 
from hungry bitches, the marrow 
of a boy famiſhed in the midit of 


plenty, dryed human liver, to theſe 


may be added ſeveral herbs grow- 
ing outof putrid ſubſtances. Such 
were the ingredients that entered 
into the compoſition of that infer- 
nal draft a /ove potion. 

But beſides the philtres, various 
other arts were uſed to excite love, 
in #hich the application of certain 
ſubſtances was to have a magical 
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influence on the perſon again 
whom they levelled their ſkill}. 3 
Hyena's udder, worn under the 
left arm, they fancied would drzw 
the aflections of whatever woman 
they fixed their eyes upon, Thy: 
ſpecies of olives called vt, 
and barley bran made up into 
paſte and thrown into the fire, they 
thought would excite the flame of 
love. Flour was uſed with th- 
ſame intention. Burning laure, 
and melting wax, were ſuppoſed 
to have the like effect. Whenons 
heart was to be hardened and ang. 
ther molified, clay and wax were 
expoſed to the ſame fire together, 
Images of wax were frequent!y 
uſed repreſcnting the perſons, on 
whom they wiſhcd to. make an in. 
preſſion, and whatever was done 
to the ſubſtitute of wax, they ina. 
gined was felt by the perſon repre. 
ſented. Enchanted medicament; 
were often ſprinkled on ſome par: 
of the houſe where the perſon w. 
ſided. Lovepledges were ſuppoſed 
to be of ſingular uſe and efficacy: 
theſe they placed under their threſ. 
hold to preſerve the affections of 
the owner from wandering. Love 
knots were of ſingular power, and 
the number three was particular 
obſerved in all they did. But w 
good effect was expected if the uſe 
of theſe things was not attended 
with charms or magical verſes aud 
forms of words. 

Having mentioned their arts of 
exciting love, it may not be amils 
to take notice that the ancients 
imagined, that love excited by na- 
gie might be allayed by more pon- 
erful ſpells and medicaments, 0! 
by applying to demons more poi- 
erful than thoſe who had been con- 
cerned in raiſing that paſſion. But 
love inſpired without magic hed 8 
cure; Apollo himſelf could find 1 
remedy, but cried out 5 
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The antidotes againſt love were 

generally Agnus Caf. us, Which has 
tho power of weakening the gene- 
ITE faculty; (pr! inklin ig the. duſt 

n which a mule had rolled herſelf; 

ins os is in the hides of a beaſt 
4 ly Lain; applying amulets of 
minerals-or herbs, which were ſup— 
poſed of great citic ac in gther ca- 
es; and invoking the aſſiſtance of 
che.inſernal deities. Another cure 
for love was bathing in the waters 
of the river Sele Ek - 9 which we 
my add the lover's leap, cr jump- 
ing down ſrom the Leucadian pro- 
rientorv. 

Loves of 9535s was very common 
amine the aucient (reefs, not 
081! ke, vat by, the pub- 
lic allowance, and encouragement 
of their Jaws : P. at It was ſar from 
being of that grols and criminal 
kind which the term will at firit be 
luppoſed to ſuggeſt : It was a love 
of the moſt ex -alted nature, it was 
friendſhip refined, and tcnded to 
promote virtue in all its branches. 
Such an opinion did the ancients 
entertain ob it, that they thought 

here could be no means more ef- 
TR to excite their youth to no 
ble un dertakings, nor any greater 
ſceurity to the commonwealth than 
this generous paſhon. The in- 
VYaCers of the liberties of Greece 10 

oiten experienced this, that it be- 
came a received maxim in the po- 
kticks of tyrants, to uſe all their 
endeavours to exti pate it out of 
the'r Cominions ; u hereas 21] thoie 
lree ſtates, that conſulted the ad- 
vancement of their oon honour, 
were unanimous in eſtabliſhing 
sto encourage and reward it.— 
Ci was the calc wich the Cretan, 
tele, and Athemars in _ 
„Mar. So/an eſteemed the love 
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boys fo honourable, that he forbad 
it to be practiſed by faves, but in- 
vited the worthy tothe indulgence 
of ſo honourable an affection. It 
was alio encouraged by the Theban 
laws. Much ceremony was uſed 
by the wt before; he procured 
the boy for whom he had concciy- 
ed an: fd on, and the conſent of 
friends was to be obtained before 
he was taken home. After the lo- 
ver had taken him he carefully in- 
ſtructed him in every thing that 
could qualify him to become an 
uſclul member of ſociety, in every 
thing virtuous and manly. Virgil 
{cems to give countenance to this 
kind of attachment in his Epiſode 
of Nifas and Eurzaſas. How far 
this cuſtom of loving boys might be 
buſcd, in more corrupt times, 
both a mongſt the Crs and Ro- 
maus, it is not my intention to 
enquire. The beit things when 
abuſed become the worſt. 
Lovr- 3d AST. Sce Apape.. 
Lucan was the name which the 
Romans gave to ſuch money as was 
expended upon plays and public 
thews : This money was fo called 
from Lucatnia. See Lucaria. 
Lucaz1a, a feaſt celebrated at 
None on the 18th of July, in me- 
mory of tac flight of the Romany 
into a great wood, where they 
found an Afr tu L and ſaved them- 
ſelves from deſtt uc. This wood 
in witich apy tound protection, 
vas ſitunted bet u cen the Tyber 2nd 
ih 27 ia Sealart 718. 1 The enemies from 
whom the Romans fled were the 
Gauls. — On this feſtival, Plutarch 
tells us, it was cuſtomary to pay 
the aftors. and ſuch as contributed 
to the public amuſement, with the 
money ariſing from the ſelling of 
bond; This money was called 
lucar. It is obvious, fram what 
has been obſerved, that zcar and 
lucaria are derived from ucut, a 
grove. Lvci, 
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Luci. See Groves. 

Lucirirt, in the ſcriptures, 
has three very different ſignilicati- 
ons. In its moſt proper ſenſe it 
denotes the morning ſtar, in a figu- 
rative ſenſe it is applied to 7%. 
Cbriſt, the light of the world; and 
laſtly it is a deſignation of the de- 
vil whom the ſathers often call Lu- 
cifer, in alluſion to his former glo- 
rious flace. In the firſt ſenſe the 
word is uſed in Job xxxvil!. 7. 
« Where walt thou when the morn- 
ing ſtars ( Lacifers) ſang together.“ 
In the ſecond ſenſe Jeſus Chriſt ap- 
plies it to himſelf, Rev. xx11. 16. 
J Teſus, am the bright and morn- 
ing ſtar,o arne 0 AQ;4T pos 9 q,“. 
In the laſt ſenſe it is uſed in Jai. 
xiv. 12. © How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Luciſer, fon of the 
morning.” Thus we ſee the words 
uſed to ſignify Lucifer or the morn- 
ing ſtar, are applied metaphorically 
in very different ſenſes. 

LucTa. See Mireſtling. 

Lud1, a term uſed for ſhews and 
public repreſentations made by the 
Romans, for the entertainment of 
the people, Sec Games. 

For an account of the particular 
games of Greece and Rome, as the 
iſthmian, Nemæan, Olympic, Tc. 
dee Jabmian, Cc. 

The Roman games will be found 
under their proper heads, as Ac7- 
aci, Apollinares, Augaſlales, Oc. 

Lupii, a fort of mimicks or 


players on the Rowan ſtage. They 


were generally hired at magniſi- 
cent ſunzrals, to dance after the 


fatyric manner, before the funeral 


bed, as the company proceeded 
with the corpſe towards the pile. 
See Funeral. | , 

LurERCALIA, was a feſtival 
kept by the Romans on the 15th 
azy of February, in honcur of the 
God Pan; it was a ſcaſt of purifi- 
cation, ard the day of this ſolem- 
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nity was anciently called Febrya; 
The method of celebration yz 
this; in the morning the Lager 
or prieſts of Pan, aſlembled tog. 
ther, running naked through the 
ſtreets, and ſtriking, on the hang, 
and belly, all the married woes 
they met with in the way, wit 
whips made of goat-ſkin thong. — 
The women received willingly thi 
rude ſalute, from a ſuperſtitiu, 
perſuaſion that it would make then 
fruitful. Their ſacrifices on thi 
occaſion were a goat and a dog,.. 
The prieſts who officiated dippel 
two knives in the blood of the vie. 
tim, and marked with them the 
faces of two young men of noh!- 
family ; then they wiped off the 
bloody ſtains with wool dipped in 
milk: This being done they made 
of the ſkins of the victims the thongs 
above - mentioned, and applied 
them in the indecent manner al. 
ready deſcribed. Different re. 
ſons are aſſigned for this ſtrange 
cuſtom, but the moſt probable i; 
that Romulus introduced it, by the 
advice of the Augurs, to render the 
Sabine women truitful, who, be 
had the mortificatien to ſee, were 
in general barren aſter the rap. 
Authors are not agrecd to whom 
this feſtival owed its inſtitution, 
ſome aſcribe it to Ewander, and 
others to Romulus, The name lage- 
calia is an alluſion to the epitheto! 
Pan, which is in Greek Iycæus, from 
auxog Lupus, a wolf, becauſe Pas 
protected the cattle from the wol. 
See Luperci. 

LuyEexc1, were the prieſts 0 
the God Pan. This was the molt 
ancient order of prieſts in Rome,and 
conſiſted of two colleges or compi- 
nies, the one called Fabiani, ttt 
other Quintiliaui, from Fabius anc 
Quintillius two of their matters 0! 
chief prieſts, The Fabiani were 
for Romulus the Puintinials for 
Renw. 
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Remus. Te theſe two colleges Ju- 
lu Ceſar added a third called 
Juli. The inſtitution of the Ji 
was à very unpopular act, and ren- 
dered Caeſar more odious to the 

pple than ever. See Lupercalia. 

Lupus, a wolf. It was a gene- 
ral opinion, amongſt the ancients, 
that a man becomes hoarſe or dumb 
if a wolf happen to have the ad- 
vantage of ſeeing him firſt. Thus 
Pliny obſerves; in Italia, ut credi- 
tur liporum viſus off noxtus, vocem- 
cue hominis quem prius contemplatur, 
amt. In Virgil alſo, this notion 
15 alluded to 


K qroque Ilerim 
Jam fugit ipſa, lui Mærim videre 
priores. 


With the ſame alluſion alſo is the 
proverb applied, Lupas eft in Fa- 
lla, when ſudden ſilence enſues, 
upon the perſon's coming in, who 
had before been the ſubject of con- 
rerſation. This erroncous opinion, 
of the wolf's producing ſuch effects 
by priority of viſion, ſeems to have 
been promoted by this paſlage ct 
Theoeritus ou deen, Auxov Ei0ts, 
« Thou canſt not ſpeak, thou haſt 
ſeen a wolf,“ is the common con- 
kruction ; but the true interpreta- 
tion is, “thou canſt not ſpeak, thou 
hait ſcen Lycus, which Lycus was 
a rival, The real ground of this 
vulgar crror is probably the amaze- 
ment and ſudden ſilence occaſioned 
by the unexpected appearance of a 
wolf. | 
LusTRaA1 day, or dies lafricus 
amongſt the Nomans, was the day 
on which luſtrations were perform- 
ed for a child, and the name given, 
which was uſually the ninth from 
tne birth of a boy, and the eighth 
rom that of a girl: though ſome- 
Umes, the laſt day of that week in 
Which the child was born, was 
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choſen ſor the performance of this 
ceremony. The Goddeſs Nundina 
was thought to preſide on the oc- 
caſion, and the child was handed 
by mid-wives, nurſes and domeſ- 
tics, backward and forward, round 
a fire on ſome altar. After this 
the infant was waſhed in water, 
mixed with duſt, and the /al/iva of 
the old women: And the whole 
was concluded with a feaſt. Sec 
Amphidromia. 

LusTRATrion, a ſolemn cere- 
mony by which the Romans purified 
their cities, fields, armies, or peo- 
ple, aſter any crime or impurity. 
Liſtrations might be performed by 
fire and ſulphur, by water, and by 
air; this laſt was performed by 
ventilation, or fanning the thing to 
be purified. All forts of people, 
ſlaves excepted, were miniſters of 
{ome kind of luſtration. When a 
perion died, the houſe was to be 
{wept in a particular manner; new 
marricd people were ſprinkled by 
the prieſt with water. People 
ſometimes, by way cf purification, 
ran ſeveral times naked through the 
ſtreets. There was ſcarce any ac- 
tion performed, at the beginning 
and end of which, ſome ceremony 
was not required to puriſy them- 
ſelves and appeaſe the Gods. 

Luſtration is particularly uſed to 
ſignify that ceremony and ſacriſice 
performed by the Romans, after the 
numbering of the people, at the 
concluſion of each /aſtrum. See 
Laflrun:. 

LusT&CM ſignifies, in Roman 
authors, a {pace of five years. So 
called becauſe cyery five years 
the ceghirs made a ſurvey of the 
people, ſtrictly enquired into their 
manner, numbered and took down 
their names and eſtates, concluding 
the whole with the ſacrifice called 
Suxviteurilia, conſiſting of a ſow, 
a ſheep, and a bull; This was cal- 
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led a {tration or expiatory offer- 
ing, and the performance of the 
ceremony was termed luftr:im con- 
dere. 

Luftrum is frequently uſed to ſig- 
nify the ſacriſice itſelf which was 
offered after numbering the people, 
The cenſus and /ufirum were not 
held together, bur irrcguiarly and 
variouſly, according to the particu- 
lar exigences of the ſtate. Sergiu 
was the firit that purified the peo- 
ple with the Jus. vetaurilia. Sce 
Suovetaurilia, 

Some derive the word „rum 
from , ld, to pay, becauſe 
the Romans, at the beginning of 
every fifth year, paid the tribute 
appointed by the ce. Cen- 
for and Cenſus. 

Luxuky, amoneſt the Romans, 
prevailed to fark a deerec, that fe- 
veral laws were made to ſuppreſs, 
or at leaſt to limit it. The extra- 
vagance of the table began about 
the time of the battle ot Actum, 
and continued in great exce!s till 
the reign of Galla. Pcacocls, 
cranes of Malta, nightingales, ve- 

niſon, wild and tame {oul, were 
conſidered as Celicacics—a profu- 
ſion of proviſions was the reign- 
ing taſte. Whole wilde boars w 
often ſerved up, and ſometimes they 
were filled with various ſmall ani— 
mals, and birds of diſterent kinds, 
this diſh they called the tren horſe, 
in ailaijon to the wooden horic tilled 
with ſoldiers. Fowls and game cf 
all ſorts were ſerved up, in whole 
pyramids, piled vp in 
broad as moderate tables. 
had a particalar name for cach 
apartment, and 1 in whatever room 
he ordered his ſervants to prepare 
the entertainment, they knew by 
the direction the expence to which 
they wereto £9, When he ſupped 
in the Apoile, the per ce was fixed 
at $0,000 Hach, that is 1250l. 
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Sn bitterns, 4000 ducks, 200 


LUX 


N. Antony provided eight boats fy 
twelve gucks, Vitellius had a lag 
ſilver platter, ſaid to have colt ; 
million-of /- efterces, called Miner 
buckier. In this he blended toge. 
ther the livers of gilt heads, the 
brains of pheaſants and pc cacocksth 
tongues of phenicopters, and themilt 
of lampreys. Caligala ſerved wy 
to his gueſts pearls of great value, 
dil dolved j in vine gar; the ſame wa; 
done alſo by C/adzus the fon of Ar 
the tragedian. Aprezus laid afd. 
ninety millions ot ſeflerces \ beſides 
a mighty revenue, for no ot ber pur 
pole but to be ſactifice ed to lu: ur- 
finding himſelf involved in deb 
he Jooked over his accounts, and 
though he had the ſumol ten million 
Ct feſterces [till left, hc poiſ ned 
himnſelf for ſear of being ſtarved i 
death. 
Inſtances might be produced ct 
great luxury amongſt the Greek, 
But both the Greeks and Nomen 
ſecm to be outdone by our own 
country. U ſhall give one inſtance 
In the 10th year of thereign 
of I ard the 4th, 1470, Gere 
Newill, brother to the Earl of Man. 
wick, at his inſtallment into the 
archiepiſccpal ſee of York, exter- 
taincd moit of the nobility and 
Principal clergy, when his bill of 
fare was 300 quarters of wheat, 
350 tuns of ale, 104 tuns of wine, 
a pipe of ſpiced wine, 80 fat oxen, 
G wiid hulls, 1004 wethers, 5co 
hogs, zoo calves, ooo geele, 3000 
capons, 300 pigs, 100 peacocks, 
200 cranes, 200 kids, 2000 chick- 
4000 pigeons, 4000 rabbit. 
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pheaſants, 500 partridges, 2000 
woodcoc ks, 400 plovers, 100 Cut- 
lews, 100 quai! s, 100 egrets, 200 
rees, 400 bucks, does and te- 
bucks, 1500 hot veniſon pale, 
4000 eold ditto, 1000 diſhes dd 
jelly parted, 4000 diſhes. of jelly 

pie I 
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bits, 
200 
>000 
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ain, 4000 cold cuſtards, 2000 hot 
-18ar6s, 300 pikes, 300 breams, 
5 ſeals, 4 porpuſſes, 400 tarts. At 
his leaſt the Earl of Warwick was 
neward, the Earl of Bedford trea- 
ſarer, and Lord Haſtings comptrol- 
ler, with many more noble officers, 
i000 ſerviters, 62 cooks, 515 me- 
ria! apparitors in the kitchen, 
got ſuch was the fortune of the 
man, that after his extreme prodi- 
eality he died in the molt abject, 
but unpiticd poverty, vin&us ja- 
cuit in ſumma inopia. 

The Roman laws to reſtrain lux- 
dre were Lex Orchia, Fannia, Di- 
dia, Licinia, Cornelia, and many 
mers: But all theſe were too lit- 
lc, for as riches encrealed amongſt 
them, ſo did ſenſuality. 

Lyceum was one of the Gym- 
% aat Athens, of confiderabie note, 
|: ood on the banks of Ii and 
was built by Prfftratus, though 
ome ſay it was erected by Pericles, 
pa others by Lycurges, Here A- 
let taught philoſophy, inſtruct- 
05 ſuch as came to hear bim, as 
hey walked, whence his diſciples 
re ſuppoſed to derive their name 
if Perifatetics. 

LYCURC1A, a feſtival obſerved 
the Spartans, in memory of 
weir law-giver Zycurgus, whom 
ihey honoured with a temple and 
nniverſary ſacrifice, 

LYMPEZA were artificial caves 
I grottoes amongſt the Romans, 
urniihed with a great many tubes, 
ens, and various hydraulic ap- 
Paratus, through which the water 
dulled out upon the ſpectators un- 
-pettedly, while they were ad- 
uiag the beautiful arrangement 
+ ie ſhell work in the grotto. 
Lruruari was a name given 
the Romen:, to ſuch as were 
Rid with madneſs, It is ſup- 
P3!*d to be uſed for Nymphali, be- 


date the ancients imagincd that 
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every perſon who had the misfor- 
fortune to ſee a Ih was inſtantly 
ruck with phrenzy. ynmphati 
may indeed ſignify mad - men, 
as derived from mpha, water, 
over which element the Nympbs 
were though to preſide: But 
to me it appears molt likely, 
that diſtracted people were called 
[ymphati, from the circumſtance of 
mad-men's being affected with the 
hydrophabia or dread of water after 
the bite of a mad-dog; for this 
peculiarity, in caſes of canine mad- 
neſs, was not unknown to the 
Romans. 

Lyra. The hie. An inftru- 
ment of mufic amongſt the anci- 
ents,. the invention of which is at- 
tributed by ſome to Mercury, by 
others to Apallo, by others to Her- 
cules, by others to Orpheus, by 
others to Linus, and by othersagain 


to Amphion. Ic is ſaid to have been 


originally formed of a Tortoiſe 
ſhe!l; whence it is ſometimes cal- 
led udo. It was mounted with 
ſeven ſtrings, and a pugum was ad- 
ded to contract or looſen the ten- 
fion. It varied in different ages 
in the number of ſtrings, for ſome- 
times it had but three, ſometimes 
four, and ſometimes ſeven. It 
differed alſo in ſhape according to 
different periods of tine: But its 
form in general bore ſome reſem- 
blance to the guittar. See Citlara. 

Lykr1c poetry, was ſuch as the 
ancients ſung to the he or harp.— 
It was originally employed in ce- 
lebrating the praiſes of Gods and 
heroes, and its charaQeriftic was 
ſweetneſs. Who was the author 
of it is not known. It was much 
cultivated by the Greeks; and Ho- 
race was the firſt who attempted it, 
in the Latin language. Anacreon, 
Alcæus, Stefichorus, Sapho, and 
Horace, were the moſt celebrated 
lyric poets of antiquity, 
| LYRODI, 
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1,YR9D!, amonglt the ancients, 
a kind of muficions who played on 
the hre, and ſung at the ſame 
time. This appellatlon was alto 
given to ſuch as made it their en- 


ployment to ling /yric poems com- 


poſed by others. 

LꝝSANDRIA, a Sanmian ſeſtival, 
celebrated with garacs ana facrifi- 
ces, in honour of the Lacedemonian 
General, Izſarder. It was anci- 
ently called berea, bur this name 


M. 


ACCABEES in the 7er 
niſtory is a name given toall 
that tought in defence of their religi- 
on and their country, under the 
#.andard of Judas ſurnamed Mac- 
cadæ us. This ſurname was given to 
judas on this account: The motto 
of his ſtandard was the firſt letters of 
that Hebreao ſentence Exod. xv. 11, 
mi camocha Baclim Ichovah; that 
is, © who is like o thee among tlie 
Gods, O! Lord?“ theſe letters form- 
ed the artificial word Mace Al, and 
all that fought under his ſtandard 
were therefore called Maccabecs. 
It has been a common practice 
amongſt the Jews to ſrame words in 
this manner; Thas Raboi Moſes 
Ben Maimon, is called Rampany 
Kall i Solomon Jarchi, is called Ra- 
81. Thus too the letters S. P. Q. K. 
were written on the Ramanſtandards, 
for Seratus Pepuliſut Romanus; and 
Teſus Chriſt hath been called 
IXOT SE. i. c. a hh, by the fathers, 
becauſe theſe letters are the initials 
of the Greet words, Jeſus Chr: f. 
GdI fon, the Saviour. 
Macnixes, uſed in war a- 
mongit. the Crete, were prin- 
cipally theſe, I. Karts, or 


MAC 


the Samians aboliſhed by a publ;e 
decree. | 

LyStaRCH, an ancient masi(. 
trate who ſuperintended the * 
cred games, and preſided in mx. 
ters of religion in the province & 
Iycia. He was created in a coyy. 
cil conſiſting of deputies from 21 
the provincial cities, in number 
23. The Ly/tarchs were both heads 
of the council, and pontiffy gf 
the province. 


ſcaling ladders; 2. the battering 
ram; 3. the Lelepolis; 4. tie 2 
ye2.wyn or tortoiſe, called by the __ 
Nomans teſudo; 5 the I of mY 
agger, which was faced with tent, "ih 
and raiſed higher than the wall; BY 
6. upon the xa were built n rank 
or towers of the wood; Tepza; et 0 
oſier hurdles; 8. Catapulte C Sr 
: (ng: 
nalamexlai, from which they thts a 
arrows with amazing force; an Septe 
9. the 249co0)% mereobou 0 Ja, 
&pelngiz, from which ſtones wir 1 
caſt with great velocity. 
The machines made uſe of 6 
the Romans were the ram, the 1 
or wolf, the teſtudo or tortoiſe, tit 
baliſta, the catapalta, and the c- 
ion. Many more, indeed, migit 
have been here enumerated, but 
thoſe that I have mentioned wer 
the principal, and molt common 
employed; many more are inlets tings, 
in this work as they occurred, u. emhien 
der their proper heads. HAS 
MacTATio, in the Roman b. 
eriſices, ſignifies che act of kills 
the victim: This was performs 
either by the prieſt himſelt, & 


ſome of his inferior officers, vb. 
oe 
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de meet with under the names of 
„e, ago, cultrarii, and wits 
uri; but, before the beaſt was 
zilled, the pricit, turning himſelf 
to the cat, drew a crooked line 
rich his knife, from the forehead 
to the tail. Among the Greeks, 
this ceremony was performed moſt 
comm? nly by the prieſt, or, in his 
ſence, by the moſt hygnourable 
perſon preſent. It the ſacrice was 
otrered to the celeſtial Gods, the 
rictim's throat was bent up towards 
keaven, if to the infernal, or to 
heroes, it was killed with its throat 
towards the ground. The manner 
of killing the animal was by a ſtroke 
on the head, and after it was fallen, 
"ruling a knife into its throat. 
Much notice was taken, and good 
or ill ſucceſs predicted from the 
{rugzles of the beaſt, or its quiet 
ſubmiſllon to the blow, from the 
lowing of the blood, and the 
length of time it happened to live 
aſter the fall. See Sacrifice. 
MamAacTERI1ON was the fourth 
month of the Athenian year, con- 
tining twenty-nine days, and anſ- 
ering to the latter part of our 
92 tember, and the beginning of 
October. It received its name 
from memederia, a feſtival in ho- 


aour of Jupiter, which was ob- 


ſerred about this time. This 
month was called by the Bæolians 
Md 72 cc mes 146. 

Mac, a religious ſect in Pærſa, 
ind other caſtern countries, who 
ab )minated idolatry, and worſhip- 
ped God by fire only; which being 
pare itſelf, and the purifer of all 
things, they looked upon as a good 
emblem of the deity. . They held 
0 „ one good, and the 
dULLOT of : a}! 0 z tne other evil, 
and the ſource of all evil. In this 
were followed 9 che chriſtian 
ad called Mamnichees. The doc- 


1122 «© a ks \ FED: Abe 3 
nes o the mor? wers ſaid, how- 
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ever, to have been reformed hn 
Zoroaſier, who heid that there 13 
one independent and ſupreme Be- 
ing, from whom all things proceed. 
and who dircfts the ſubordinate 
deities, The prieſts of the magi 
were well killed in mnathemarticks, 
and philoſophy, and could account 
for the phanome na of gature, ac- 
cording to the ſyſtems and kyp9- 
theſes which then prevailed ; hence 
a learned man and a h ian be- 
came ſynonymous terms, and in 
proceſs of time, the volear, hold- 
ing their wiſdom in the hight 
veneration, began to look upon it 
as ſupernatural ; and thole who 
pretended to wicked and diabolica 
arts of conjuraticn, &c. aſſumeu 
the name of Maia, till a a 
words Magian, Magician, and Ma- 
gic, received the fignifications nov” 
annexed to them. As to the THE: 
men from the. cal, „ af 

Matth. ii. 1. and called Mex in 
the original, it is dificu!t to = r 


mine who they were; * hence the: 


came; how many they were 1: 
number; when. they arrived a: 
TFeruſalem ; and of witat nature the 
far was which conducted them.— 
The fathers and commentators have 
laboured much, but to very litt! 
purpoſe, for the ſalution of the! 
queſtions. Sce e- A 1. 

Moi prope rly Ns: the 
doctrine of the a oy the az? 
being ſuppoſed to have acquirec 
their extraordinary Kill Irom fa. 
miliar ſpirits or other ſupernatural 
information, the word zagie ac- 
quired the ſign fcation it now 
bears, viz. a ſcience which teaches 
to perform wonderful and ſurprig- 
ing acts, by the application of ccr- 
tain means, hich procure the aſ- 
ſiſtance and i interpofitior Amt. 

The Magicians of antiquity were 
generally acquainted wich certain 
tecret powers, properties and af. 
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nities of bodies, and were hence 
enabled to produce ſurprizing ef- 
fects, to aſtoniſh the vulgar ; and 
theſe ſurprizing effects, produced 
by natural cauſes, procured them 
credit in their pretenſions to ſuper- 


natural and miraculous power. — 


Aſtrology, divination, enchant— 
ments and witchcraft, were parts 


of this fanciful ſcience ; which, 


ſrom being truly reſpectable once, 
as having had for its object mathe- 


matics and natural philoſophy, by 


theſe means became contemptible, 
its proſeſſors opprobrious, its pro- 
ductions ridiculons, and its illuſi- 
ons mere jugglers tricks. The 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Baby- 
leni ans, affected great ſkill in magic, 
nd pretended by certain combina- 
tions of numbers, and arithmetical 
calcuJations, to dive into futurity : 
Put was not all this reaſoning with- 
out premiſes, and drawing conclu— 
ſions without data? 

The Jews were exceedingly ad- 


dicted to divination, and inclined 


to liſten to the tales of PMagicions and 


artful impoſtors, but were forbid- 
den by their law, on pain of death, 
to conſult them, Lewiz. xix. 21. 
xx. 6. The Greeks and Romans 
were, in this reſpect, no lc{s cre- 
dulous than the Jesus, and indeed 
every nation has been liable toim- 
poſition in this particular, and none 
more fo than our own, the refor- 
mation, however, and the culti- 
vation of philoſophy in this land, 
have ſo far enlightened the minds 
cf che people, as to ſet them above 
the reach of theſe ſilly prejudices, 
and ſecure us fram the practices of 
deſigning jugglers and inſidious 
conjurors. See Wiichcraft. 

As to the wonders performed by 
the I7ag:crons, in the land of Egypt, 


we have every reaſon to. believe 


they were no more than curious 
iHuſions, deceptions and juggling ; 
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and what an extenſive field is ohen. 
ed for cafily impoſing upon the 
vulgar by electricity, magnetiſy, 
chemiſtry, and almott every branch 
of philoſophy? A very little ſci. 
ence would ſuffice to give a man 
the reputation of a corjuror, 
Mac1sTER equitum, was an off. 
cer amongſt the Romans, ſubordi. 
nate to the difator, and elected b 
him. He was the diFator's Lien. 
tenant General in the army, by: 
could not act without his expreſ 
order. Yet we find two inſtances, 
wherein the mragiſter equitum had 
equal authority with the daun, 
or was as it were a ſecond didater: 
Minutius, the maſter of horſe t1 
Fabius the difator, in the war with 
Hannibal, is one inſtance; and 
Fabius Buteo, after the battle of 
Canne being raiſed to an equi 
degree of authority with M. Turin, 
the dictator, though he was nomi, 
nally nagiſter equitum only, makes 
the ſecond inſtance. The magie 
equitum, except in theſe two i- 
ſtances, was always, in preſence 
of the didtator, ſubject to his con- 
troul, but, when left te himfelt in 
the field, was under the power of 
no man. | 
MacisTRaTEs of Athens, art 
conſidered as diviſible into three 
ſorts, according to the different 
methods of their election and pro- 
motion. 1. Xetpolowilot, 2. Kanguich 
3. Aigdlat, The Xeigoloriai owed 
their promotion to the people met 
together in lawful aſſembly in the 
Pryx, und were ſo called becaule 
the votes were given by holding up 
of hands. The Kangelo received 
their dignity from lots drawn by 
the Theſmothetæ, in the temple o 
Theſeus, The manner of calling 
lots was thus, the names of tic 
candidates, written upon tablets d 
braſs, were put into an urn, t0g*- 
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ad the choice fell upon thoſe can- 
4igares, whoſe names were drawn 
„at with white beans. It was a 
eanital crime to throw into the urn 
ore than one tablet for each can- 
didzte. The Agelor were extraor- 
dinar“ officers, appointed by par- 
tieular tribes or boroughs, to take 
care ot any buſineſs; ſuch were 
the ſorregors of public works, &c. 

Previous to any perſon's admil- 
fon to public employment, his life 
and conduct were enquired into 
before certain judges in the forum. 
This ſcrutiny was called Decimaſia. 
in Greet Arniuaoia, See Docimaſta, 

The chief of the Athenian ma- 
oiftrates will be found under their 
proper articles. 

The magiſtrates of the Romans 
may be conſidered as of two ſorts, 
Urban and Provinciales, the firſt 
reliding at home, and taking eare 
ol the city ; the other having their 
reſidence abroad, and taking care 
of the provinces, The principal 
city megiſtrates were the Corals, 
Difator, Pretors, Cenſors, Jueſtors, 
Trikunes, Æliles, Decemviri, In- 
terrex, Tribunus celerum, Prefefus, 
7 riumviri, Quatuorviri, Centum- 
arri, Duumdiri. The principal 
magiſtra were the Proconſuls, 
Pretors, Protrætors, Legati, Quæſ- 
tors, Progueſtors. 

Thoſe who offered themſelves 
candidates ſor theſe honours were 
cloathed in the Toga Candida, 
whence their name; and they de- 
cared their pretenſions a year be- 
bore the election; in the interme- 
«are time going about the city to 
bollelt votes, and procure the in- 
tereſt of as many as poſhble; this 
was called Ambitus, See Ambitus, 
Candidate. 
 MajesTAT1S crimina, among 
me Romans, were treachery and 
perfidiouſneſs againſt the commons» 
wealth. See Crimes. N 
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Malrrolt, were bundles of 
combuſtible materials, ſet on fire, 
to give light in the night, or to an- 
noy the enemy; when they were 
employed for the latter purpoſe 
they were ſhot out of a bow, or 
fixed to a javelin and thus thrown 
into the enemies engines, ſhips, &c. 
in order to burn them. Pitch was 
always a principal ingredient in 
the compolition. The malleoli had 
alſo the name of pyroboli. | 

Manwon, in the Syriac lan- 
guage, ſignifies riches. It is uſed 
Maith. vi. 24. and Luke xvi. 13. 
and is there called the mammon of 
unrightcouſneſs, intimating that 


riches are frequently the inſtru- 


ments of iniquity, or acquired by 
unrighteous means. Some have 
aſſerted, but without good proofs 
of what they advance, that mammon 
ſignified the god of riches; Milton 


introduces a devil into his poem 6. 


Paradiſe Lot, under this appella- 
tion; but Milton has every claim 
to be indulged in poetic licence; 
while commentators are bound by 
every tic to pay the ſtricteſt atien- 
tion to truth. 

MaxciPaTl1o, was a term made 
uſe of in the Roman law, and may 
be thus explained; every father 
had ſuch a legal authority over his 
ſon, that before the ſon could be 
releaſed from his ſubjection and 
made free, he muſt be three times 
over fold and bought, his natural 
father being the vender. The 
vendee was called pater fiducrarius. 
After this fiftitious bargain, the 
pater fiduciarius fold him again to 
the natural father, who could then, 
but not till then, manumit or make 
him free. The imaginary {ale was 


called mancipatio, and the act of 
giving liberty or ſetting him free 
after this, was called emancipatio. 

See Children. 
Mancifatia alſo ſignifies the ſel- 
ling 
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ling or alienating of certain Jands 
by the balance, or money paid by 
weight, and five witneſſes. This 
mode of alienation took place only 
amongſt Roman citizens, and that 
only in reſpect to certain eſtates 
fituated in /taly, which were cal- 
led Maucipia. 

ManparoREs, the deſignation 
of a ſet of infamous wretches at 
Rome, who made it their buſineſs 
to inform another ſpecies of ſeoun- 
dreis called Delatores, what per- 
ſons they had upon inquiſition, 
found guilty of any miſdemeanor, 
that they might, as they pretended, 
be brought to puniſhment : but 
their information were frequently 
falſe, and their deſigns molt thame- 
fully mercenary. See Delatores, 
Irfermers. 

Maxparuu, Was a fee or re- 
tainer given by the Romans to the 
zroeuratores and adwvocati. The 
r:andatum was a neceſſary condi- 
tion, without which they had not 
the liberty of pleading. Thus the 
legal eloguence uf Rome, like that 
of our own country, could not be 
unlocked without a golden key. 

MaxnDpRAKE, or mraxaragora, a 
plant of which naturaliſts tell ſtrange 
flories. it has been ſuppoſed, for 
inſtance, to be produced {rom the 
fat or urine of malefactors, and to 
grow under the gallows and places 
of execution; its root is faid to re- 
ſemble the human ſorm, and to cry 
out with a ſhnek almoſt human, cn 
being pulled out of the ground. It 
has been reported that ſome fatal 
evil conſtantly overtakes the perſon 
who has plucked it up, without 
obſerving due formalities, which, 
according to Pliry are to dig three 
circles abcut it, and then to root 
it out, looking towards the well, 
When adminiſtered in a doſe of a 
fingle dram, it is ſaid to give to the 
perſon who takes it an idea of his 
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own beauty, and extravagant ce. 
hdence in the power of his own xc. 
compliſhments: three times g 
quantity converts him into « 
ideot. The mandrake was in. 
gined to be of great efficacy x ; 
love potion. Jaliau the Emper, 
tells Calixeres in his epiſtles, thy 
he drinks the juice of it every rigi. 
to conciliate the friendſhip of the 
God of love, and excite amor: 
inclinations. It was alſo ſuppoſe 
to be poſſeſſed of prolific vine, 
and upon this ſuppoſition it is pry. 
bable that Rachael procured Laab 
mandrakes, and her conſent thx 
Jacob ſhould be her bedtellow ths 
tollowing night, Gen. xxx, 14,- 
The ancients called mandrakes i}; 
apples of lowe, and Venus had tl; 
name of Mandragoritis. Whe 
mankind begin to indulge then. 
ſelves in whimſical conjectures, 
to make fooliſh aſiertions concern. 
ing any thing, it is impoſſible toit 
bounds to the wildneſs of their 
imaginations. 

Max kn, or Mina Hebriaa, i 
Jewiſh coin worth 51. 148. cjd. > 
our money. See Money. 

MaxirurARII. Sce Ifaripnli. 

MaxiPuLvus, was a ſmall bod 
of infantry amongſt the Nc. 
It was of two forts, the greate; 
manipulus and the leſs ; the greater 
conſiſted in the time of Remus: d 
100 men, afterwards of 150, anc 
in the Conſular times, aud unde! 
the firſt Ce/ars the number wa 
200, and 256. The ſmaller = 
nipulus conſiſted only of ten me. 
Each of the larger manipuli had ts 
Centurions or Captains called = 
nupularii, of which one was Lieu. 
tenant to the other. A cohort Wi 
divided into three manipuli, it 
each manipulus into two centurs 
So far I truſt will be found in 7 
neral right, but authors ſecm # 
diſter much on the ſubject, 
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The manitulus is ſaid to be ſo 
called from manipulus an handful of 
zar, which Was formerly ſuck 
1 a ſpear point, and carried, 
ag, before the Eagle was al- 


Miaxxa, a miraculous kind of 
ſod which fell from heaven, for 
the ſupport ct the ljraclites in tlie 
wilderneſs, for the ſpace of forty 
vears. That the falling of the 
zarte was really miraculous, ap- 
cars from the following conſidera- 
tions. 1. That it fell but fix days 
in the weck. 2. That it fell in 
web prodigious quantities as ſuſ- 
ned almoſt 3, ooo, ooo of people. 
„ That there tell a double quan- 
tity every Friday, to ſerve them for 
te next day which was their ſab- 
bath. 4. That what was gathered 
on the Erit five days ftunk and bred 
worms, if kept abcve one day; 
but that which was gathered on 
Friday kept ſweet for two days. 
And laſtly that it continued falling 
during the fray of the J/raelites 
in the wilderneſs, but ceaſed as ſoon 
they got out of it. and had got 
corn to eat in the land of Canaan. 

This heavenly food received its 
name, according to ſome, from 
the word anab, a gift, as being 
the gift of God—or according to 
ethers from 2zimnah, which hgni- 
ted to prepare, becauſe it came 
cown ready for eating ; but the 
molt probable account is, that it 
was called ſo from the Egyptian 
word man what is it? becauſe when 
the [-celites firſt ſa it lying upon 
the ground, they expreſied their 
Jurprize by crying out man what is 
tas? Maſes ordered a quantity of 
rar ra to be preſerved as a memo- 
dal of the providence of God to 
tature generations. 

Maxvup1z ſignified amongſt the 
Ee naus, ſpoils taken from the ene- 
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my in war, or the money ariſing: 
from the ſale of them. 
Manumm1ss10N, was an act a- 
mongſt the Romans, whereby a 
ſlave was ſet at liberty, or freed 
trom bondage. 'This was perform- 
ed three ways: firit, when a flave 
by the conſent of his matter had his 
name entered in the cenſus or public 
regiſter of citizens. 2. When the 
flave was led before the prætor, and 
that magiſtrate laid the wand called 
vindicta on his head. 3. When 
the maſter gave his ſlave liberty by 
teſtament. The firſt mode was 
inſtituted by Survius Tullius, the 
ſecond by Palerizs Pablicola, and 
the third is mentioned by Juſtinian 
in his Inſtitutes. The prætor could 
perform his office of manumiſſion 
any where, by laying his rod on 
the head of the ſlave, and pronoun- 
cing theſe words, dico cum liberum 
more quiritum, I pronounce him 
tree after the manner of the Re- 
mans: The rod was then given to 
the lickar, who itruck the lave on 


the head with it, and on the back 


aſterwards with his hand. The 
rotary then entered his name in the 


, regiſter, with the reaſons of his 


manumiſſion. The new treed-man's 
head was then ſhaved, and a cap 
given him by his malter, as a token 
of liberty. A third name was al 
given him on this occaſion. See 

Name, Slawe, Vindifia, Pileut. 
Maeyza, in the public games of 
the Roman circus, was 4 napkin 
hung out at the pretor's or other 
great magiſtrate's ſeat, as a ſignal 
for the race, or other diverſions to 
begin. The nappa was received 
by the mapparis:, or perſon who 
held it, from the conjfu!, pretor, or 
other great officer, Notice was 
anciently given by ſound of trum- 
pet, but Nero is ſaid to have intro- 
duced the mappa, by throwing his 
napkin out of the window, to ſa- 
tisy 
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tisfy the people, who grew noiſy 
at the delay of the (ports, while he 
was at dinner. 

MarANATHA, amongſt the Zervs 
was a form of threatning, curſing, 
or anathematizing, and was looked 
upon as the moiſt ſevere denuncia- 
tion they had, The word 1s faid 
to ſignify the Lord comes, or is come: 
Winch taken as a curſe or threat 
may be thus paraphraſed, © the 
Lord come quickly to take ven- 
geance on thy crime,” the indica- 
tive mood being uſed for the opta- 
tive. St. Paul uſes the expreſſion, 
1 Cor. xvi. 22. pronouncing Ana- 
thema Maranatha on all that love 
not the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, where 
the words may very probably have 
this meaning, Let him that does 
not love the Lord Jeſus Chriſt be 
Anathema—the Lord is come —cvil 
to x homſoever receiveth him not. 
See Anathema. | 

Manch, was the third month 
of the Roman year, according to 
the calendar of Numa and Juli 
C ſar; but in the calendar of Re- 
mulus, it ſtood firſt in honour of his 
reputed father Mars. This month 
ſeems to have a ſtrong claim to the 
tirlt place in the ſcrics, becauſe in 
March the ſun enters into the fign 
Aries, which is rckoned the firſt 
ſign of the Zodiac, On the calends 
of this month, as having, in the 
old computation, been the firit day 
of the year, ſeveral ceremonies were 
performed ; a fire was kindled by 
mcans of a burning glaſs on the 
altar of Va; the doors of the Rex 
Sacrorum was itrewed with freſh 
laure]; the courts of the Flamineswere 
ſpread with new flowers, and the 
Cenuſls had a new ax tor the /aſces ; 
the magiſtrates took poſſe iſion of 
their places, and the feaſt of Ma- 
tronalia was held. The cuitom of 
entering upon offices on the hrit of 
March continued till the firſt Punic 


country, march four Jeagues in“ 


the Greeks the Lacedemenians were 
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war, when it was changed to 1, 
firit of January. March was del 
an unfortunate month for marriage 
as well as May. | 

Mar cn of /cldiers. Nothing f 
laid down particularly concerning 
the marches of the Jeauich armies. 
only thus much we may colled 
that they made uſe of trumpets, 1 
the different ſounds of which they 
prepared themſelves by packing up 
their baggage, putting themſelve, 
in readineſs, and attending at the 
ſtandards, to wait the ſignal for 
marching. We are told that the 
army of the T1/raelites marched in 
general no more than one league 
in a day and an half ; but this ap- 
pears to hold good only of their 
progreſs thro' difficult roads: For 
Fellard iays they might, in an open 
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day, or more. The Ratbizs ſup. 
poſe that the Iſraelites marched in 
the {ame order they were placed in 
their camp. See Camp. 

Ihe Greeks, let the poſture ci 
their affairs be what it would, ve. 
ver marched againſt their enemie: 
till favourable omens encouraged 
the enterprize, An celipſe of th: 
moon, or any untoward accident, 
or the intervening of what they 
eſteemed an unlucky day, entirely 


prevented their march. But of al! a 
(aug 
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the moſt nice and ſerupulous.— 
The heavenly bodies directed 4“ 
their motions, and it was an in- 
variable maxim with them never to 

arch before the full moon. The 
Greeks are particularly remarkec 
by Homer for marching in good 
order and profound ſilence, where- 
as the Barbarian forces were 3! 
noiſe, clamour and conſufion. 

It is needleſs to ſay any thing 
concerning the marches of the R-. 
man armies, more than that they 


were performed with the greatel 
ordes 
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der aud diſpatch, inſomuch that 
their unexpected preſence fre- 
-ntly damped the ſpirits of their 


eremies. The Roman ſoldiers 


a civil and religious nature, be- 
ween a man and a woman, by 
which they engage to live in mu- 
tual love and friendſhip ; the chief 
end of this connection 1s the pro- 
creation of children. The Feæus 
Poked upon the words © be ſruit- 
ſul and multiply,” as containing 
an indiſpenſible injunction to enter 
into this ſtate; and the man who 
did not marry his daughter before 
the age of twenty, was looked upon 
as acceſlary to any irregularities 
ſhe might be guilty of. The He- 
lieu men generally married before 
the age of eighteen, but were not 
all»wed to exceed it; but the wo- 
men were contracted very early, 
but not permitted to marry till 
they were twelve complete. - The 
huſband uſed to purchaſe his wiſe, 
by paring down a competent dow - 
tr, David payed Saul for his 
daughter 100 Philiſtine foreſkins. 
Marriage amongſt the Jerus was 
0: two kinds; one by which they 
connected and engaged themſelves 
to an inferior ſort ot wives or con 
cubines; and the other whereby 
ey joined themſelves to wives of 
a higher rank, or wives properly 
loeaied, The inferior wives they 
calied pilgaſhim, and the other 
wj-im, The law of Moſes does 
1N connne a man to one wife, but 
Ut Talmud allows as many as he 
Ms riches to maintain, and ſtrength 
'0 manage. Each wife is intitled 
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duties; the rule in reſpect to the. 
laſt particular is that the matrimo- . 
nial debt be paid once a week, or 
that there ſhall not be more than a. 
month's arrcar with any one. For, 
the manner of betrothing, ſee. 


Efporſals. 
A conſiderable time elapſed fre- 


quently betwizt the eſpouſals and 
the marriage; but when the terms 
and time of marriage were ſettled, 
a contract was drawn up ſpecifying 
all particulars of the agrecment. 
Wicows were generally married on 
a Thurſday, and virgins upon 
Wedneſday or Friday. The even- 
ing before the ſolemnity the bride 
was led to a bath, by a train of 
women, who founded all the wav 
all manner of kitchen inſtruments, 
to give notice of the approaching 
nuptials, The next day the lady 
was dreſſed out in her richeſt robes 
and led into the open air, to the 
bank of a river, a garèen, or into 
a hall adorned {or the occaſion 
Here the bridegroom and bride 
both in full dreſs, but covered with 
black veils, were placed under a 
canopy. Another veil called za/ed, 
with four tufts hanging from the 
four corners, of a {quare ſorm, was 
put upon their heads. Then the 


RaGtin of the place, or chanter of 


the Synagozur, preſented a cup full 
of wine to the parties, having 
firſt pronounced this benediction, 
& gRleſſed be thou, O Lord, u ho 
haſt created man and woman, and 
ordained marriage, Kc.“ The 
couple having juſt taſted, the bride. 
groom produced a plain gold ring, 
and having taken the people t, 
witneſs that it was good gold, and 
of due value, he put it upon the 
finger of the bride, before two 
witneſſes, pronouncing theie words, 
« By this ring thou art my ſpouſe, 
according to the cuſtom of Merger, 
and the children of Hael. Then 
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the marriage contract was read and 
put, by the bridegroom, into the 
hands of his wite's relations. Wine 
was now again produced, part of 
which was drank by the bride and 
bridegroom, and the reſt thrown 
upon the ground; and ſince the 
deſtruction of the temple, the brid2- 
groom always breaks the veſlel 
that contains it, with violence a- 
gainſt the wall, in memory of that 
mournful event. Before the tem- 
ple was deſtroyed, the bride and 
bridegroom wore crowns at the 
nuptials. See Crown. 

The bridegroom during the ce- 
remonies was attended by a bride- 
man, called by our Saviour the 
friend of the bridegroom. Fohn 
iii. 29. The wedding ceremonies 
commonly laſted ſeven days for a 
maid, and tkree for a widow ; 
during which time the married 
couple were attended by a number 
of ding people of both ſexes. --- 
The friends and companions of 
ine bride ſung the FpithalaMium 
at her door the evening before the 
marriage; the young men during 
the feaſt, kept themſelves in a diſ- 
tine: apartment, and entertained 
themſelves by propoſing and ſolv- 
ing riddies, and {uch as appeared 
the mot ingenious in this little 
exertion of talents, received a prize 
from the bridegroom, The ſeven 
days cf feaſting were generally 
bent at the houſe of the bride's 
father, with much pomp and {plen- 
cor; after which the bride was 
conducted to the dwelling of her 
huſband with much ceremony and 
a greatattendance, though generally 
in the night. This circumſtance 
helps to explain the parable of the 
ten virgins buying oil for the 
lamps, &c. Matib. xxv. 1, 2, &c. 
Waen the married couple arrived 
at home, the company fat down'to 
{upper, and the bridegroom ſung a 
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long bleſing in Hebrew, Su per 
ended, a dance begun, in which 


the men and women performed il 
ſeparately. 'This done, the bride ea 
was led into her chamber, and 2 — 
long bleſſing was pronounced in + 
the hearing of ten competent wit. gl 
neſſes, dit 
It appears that the Jews were 2 
permitted to marry, not only in you 
the twelves tribes, but even out of _ 
them; provided it was among na. oy 
tions that uſed circumcifion. The 700 
Patriarchs before the law, married Wy 
their ſiſters, and Jacob even mar- The 
ricd two filters together, Rack! fy 
and Leech : But the law prohibited oy 
a man from marrying his mother R_ 
his father's wite—his ſiſter lit wy 
grand-daughter—the daughter 6 Pos 
his father's wife the filter of hi apa 
father or his mother —his niece= ea N 
his uncle's wife by the father's {4 Ty to 
— his daughter in law—his bro. ek 
ther's wife whilſt the brother lived, 01 20 
or after his death, if he left chil. dal 
dren but if he left no childrey, G20 
he was in ſome degree required ty Fequir 
raiſe up ſeed to his brother by mar. „ 
ry ing his widow, A man could was. 
not marry the mother and dauph- — 
ter at the ſame time nor the e 
daughter of the mother's ſon—nor : Bots 
the daughter of her daughter—nor ap 4 
two ſiſters together. See Levirate 2 
Dicvorce, Polygamy, Widow. w_ 10 
Amongſt the Greeks, before the _ 
inſtitution of laws, the conjunc- —_— 
tion of the ſexes was prumilcuous e 
but as ſociety encreaſed it all — 
refined, and marriage was not on- Pe 
honoured but - authoriſed by lay, Y 
an«! an averſion to matrimony wi NT | 
both looked upon as ſcandalous . of 
and in ſome communities punilt- a 
ed, Cecreps was the firſt who er- _ 
joined that each man ſhould invi- i540 
jably poſſeſs his own wife, and 1ud- Ix} 
jected the Athenians to matrimonis 3 
— 


obligations. The laws concerns 
1041714. 
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. ＋ 1 3 * 
marriage afterwards were 1mprov- 


. ad, and the Athenians were not ſuf- 
F fred to intermarry With ſtrangers. 
a The marriageable age was fixed 
n r both ſexes, but was different at 
— diferent- times, Polygamy was 
only allowed on particular caſes. 
e Sons and daughters of the ſame 
l mother could not marry ; but the 
of prohibition did not aſtect tons and 
1 laughters of the ſame father. Mar- 
le riages were not contratted without 
ed conſent of parents or relations. — 
- h oivirn G na 
W The giving a 2 e = 
marriage was called gy7vay, de- 
5 u Kc. In betrothing, the man 
1 eue to the woman as a pledge of 
i love and honour, a preſent named 
* 2003 agg &c, The betroth- 
; ed woman on her part gave a dow- 
7 ry to a very conſiderable amount, 
89 which was always returned in caſe 
a of a divorce, See Daughter. 
11 Salam however ſtruck off dowries 
T 232 diſcouragement of matrimony, 
Tv requiring the woman to bring three 
ſits of cloaths and ſome furni- 
wr ware z but he enjoined the neareſt 
wok relations of orphans to give them 
& lortunes or to marry them. 
* | Bota men and women, among 
Fw 8 the Athenians, cut of their hair 
I before marriaze, and conſecrated 
falt n "je 
it to ſome God or Goddeſs, under 
be whole protection they had more 
* immediately placed themſelves ; * 
* K and all virgins, before they cuuld 
- all eater upon that ſtate, were conle- 
al eg ©O Dana. 8 
* *revious to the actual marriage 
* ch the parties contracted, facrifices 
A were offered up, and the gall oi 
we © the victim was always thrown be- 
& © uind the altar, inumating that an- 
odd ger and malice ſhould have no 
fd 2dniion, The entails were in- 
wy pected, and if any anlucky ohen 
erninz bpeared, the nuptials were pie- 
u rented, and the contract duo! ved. 


hen the preparatory ceremonies 
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were diſpatched, the bridegroom 
took the bride to his own houſe in 
pomp, in the datk of the evening; 
ine was generally conveyed in a 
chaariot, fitting in the middle be- 
twixt tnc oridegroom and his moſt 
intimate lend, called gageyo;. 
In this manner they proceeded a- 


midſt a great company of friends, 


muſicians, &c. with a number of 
torches, flambeaux, &c. Many 
ſongs were ſung upon the occaſion, 
which they call agualeiov Mexog; 
when they arrived at the houle the 
marriage began, and was accom- 
panied with dances. Sacrifices 
were then offered called SEN, 
and ægoyaα,tj,, Which being ended 
tac company ſat down to the mar- 
riage feaſt called yauc, None 
were admitted to table who had 
not bathed and changed their 
cloaths. The cloaths of the bride- 


groom were all dyed; the ſame 


may be oblerved of the brile's 
dreis. They wore garlands of aro- 
matic herbs and flowers, or luch 
as were the rofl fruitful ; and the 
bridegroom's houſe was decorated 
on this occaſion. A peſtle was 
tied to the door, and a fieve was 
carried by a girl. The bride alſo 
carried an earthen vaſe fall of bar- 
ley, called in Greek @cuyflpoy, —— 
Over the door of the bridegroom's 
houſe was this inſcription Moc» 
exile xa, Let no evil enter here. 
Which made Dlagenes once - obſerve 
that the maker had no right to go 
in. At Athens, during the nup- 
tial feaſt, a boy went in with acorns 
and a baſxet of loaves ſinging 
Exuyov , fupgoy apt, © 1 
quittcd the bad, 1 found the bet- 
ter,” Alter the feaſt, the new mar- 
ried couple were conducted into the 
xe ua or marriage- chamber, 
in which was the zee xu], 
Aſter they entered, according to 
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an injunction of Salon, the btido- 
groom: and bride cat a quince be- 
twixt them. After they had en- 
tered the nuptial - chamber, 5 
croaxing of a raven minus parat 
them. The bride always 3 
her feet at leait with warm water. 
Aſter which, the bridegroom un- 
tied and took oſf her girdle: Aiter 
they were got into bed, the young 
people at the door began to ſhout 
and ſing and ſtamp with their feet, 
to prev: ent the voice of the bride 
from being heard. The ſolem- 
nity, feaſting. &c. laſted for ſeveral 
d1vs; but the bride woie a veil 
till the third day. 

The Spartan marriages were a 
iortof rape, for the woman was 
cloſe Maved and drefſed in a man's 
habit by her. female, friends, and 
left upon a mattreſs; then the 
brid egroom entered in his common 
clcaihs, untied the virgin pirdle, 
3 hap macs by force, an y took her 
into his embraces. . Having ſtay ed 
a ſhort time he again joined his 
comrades, and never vilited her 
afterwards, but by ſtealth; and 
often paid her many viſits before 
he ſaw the face of his wife; nay 
the Carta! "5 frequcntl, 7 had chil- 
aren by their wives, before they 
neu their perſons. This kept 
alive their love, and the difficulty 
ot accels, continued the ardour of 
their pallhon. The laws of Zycar- 
ens ſuffered neither ſex to marry 
till they were of full age, for fear 
of weakening the ſtate with a de- 
generate offspring. | 

Among the Romans there was 


no eme ar age determined for 
zu: Arr. 


e, bat a! Fes ſpouſals were to 
de conſumma: ed by the nupt!- 
als within two years. The man 
always, at the time of entering 
into contract, ſert a plain iron 
ing to the woman, as a pledge of 
affect on. Nemaus were ebligee to 


. ſpices. 
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marry Romans, or at leaſt free de. 
nizens of the city. A law of the 
Decemviri prohibited marriages 
between the Patricians and Plebrs. 

ans, but this law gave ſuch UN. 
brage to the Commons that it Way 
repealed within ſeven or eight 
years, upon the motion of Cam 
lius the tribune of the people,. 
The -calends, nones, and ide of 
every month, the whole time of 
the fealt of Parentalia, and the 
month of May, were looked upon 
as unfortunate for the celebration 
of marriages; The molt happy 
feaſon for this ſolemnity was tha 
which followed the zdes of June. 
Marriage was contracted three ways 
by the Romans, 1. Confarreating 
2. Coemptiene; 3. Uſu. See C- 
farreatio, We. 

The nuptial . ceremonies always 
began with taking omens by the 
In drefling out the bride, 
they divided her locks with a ſpear 
in the memory of the rape of the Ls. 


ine virgins, or as an omen of bear- 


ing a warlike offspring, or in bo- 
nour of Jure who preſided over 
marriages, and to whom the ſpear 
was ſacred. She was then crowned 
with chaplets of flowers, and put 
on the veil called F/ammeum, hence 
any term Naptic from Nubo to mar- 
„and that from Nubes a cloud 
3 Inſtead of her ordinaty 
dreſs ſhe wore the Tunica rea, 
tied about with a girdle, which 
the huſband was to unlooſe. Thus 
pr epared ſhe was led to the bride- 
groom's houſe by three boys, ha- 
bited in the pretexta, 2nd whoſe 
parents were all alive. Torches 
were carricd before her, for the 
ceremony was performed in the 
evening; and a diſtaff and ſpigdle 
were likewiſe carried along wia 
her in memory of Cala, Taran 
P;i/cuss wife, and during the nup. 
tial ſclemnity the bride called ber. 
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(17 Cair, as à fortunate name. 
Being arrived at the door ſhe 
dound the poſts with bands of 
wool, and ſmeared them with oil, 
allow, or the fat of a wolf, to 
rovent ſorcery. The doors of the 
touſe were on this occaſion adorn- 
ed with flowers and leaves. In 
going in ſhe either ＋ over 
the threſhold, or was lifted over 
it, without touching, becauſe it 
was ſacred to Vea. Upon her 
entrance her huſband delivered to 
her the keys of the houſe, and two 
veſſels, one of fire and the other of 
water, Then ſhe and her compa- 
nions were magnificently treated 
by the bridegroom, in which feaſt 
the laws agunſt luxury gave more 
than ordinary latitude. This en- 
tertainment was attended with the 
muſic of flutes and other inſtru- 
ments, and the company joined in 
a ſong called Talato. See Ta- 
is. | 

'The bridegroom, during the 
naptial feltivity, threw nuts about 
the room for the boys to ſcramble 
cr; indicating by this action that 
he now threw away and laid afide 
lis chi}diſh amuſements and diver- 
fn, as he was entering on a ſe- 
tiors and manly ſtate of life. In 
tne mean time the genial bed was 
prepared by a ſet of old matrons 
who had been married no more 
than once : 'This done, the bride 
Was put to bed with much ceremo- 
ny; the bridegroom having firſt 
loofed the gordian knot upon her 
girdle, by which her fanic was faſ- 
tened 1ound her waiſt. A rude 
radvle generally attended, who 
neie noiſy aud riotous, and gave 
« looſe to their wanton ideas, by 
lining obſcene and indelicate 
long. The day after, the bride- 
$00 invited all his former com- 
Panions and old acquaintance to a 
den and magnificent feaſt, which 
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they termed Repotia. See Repotia. 

For an account of the Roman 
cuſtom of borrowing and lending 
wives, and many other things re- 
lating to the married ſtate in ge- 
neral ; ſee Borrowing, Children, 
Expoſing, Epithalamium, Fſpouſals, 
Daughters, Infants, Wives, &c. 

ASK. Sce Perſona. 

M ass0Ra, was a critical work 
amongſt the Fears, containing re- 
marks on the verſes, words, letters 
and vowel points of the Hebrezy 


text of the bible, and ſerving as an 


hedge to protect the law, from any 
alterations: For it is to be obſerved 
that the ſacred books were origi- 
nally written. without any breaks 
or diviſions into chapters, or verſes 
or even words; the Jeaus there- 
fore found it neceſſary to eſtabliſh 
a canon, to fix and aſcertain the 


reading of the Hebrew text; this 


rule or canon they call Mafora or 


tradition, in which are numbered 
the verſes, letters, words, &c. and 


the ſlighteſt variations are taken 
notice of. The Jewißß doctors or 
Rabbins Who dre it up are called 
Maſſori tes. | 

MasTiGOPHORI, were certain 
officers amongſt the Greeks, Who 
were. appointed to preſerve the 
peace, maintain due order, and 
correct the diſorderly at the Olzzr;7c 
games. They were alſo called 
Rhabdophori, from bearing in their 
hands a ſtick, as the badge of their 
oſñice. They ſometimes had the 
name of Alitæ amonglt the Ears, 
and their prefident was called Ay- 
tarcha. 

MAaTRONALIA, a Roman feſlival 
inſtituted by Romulus, and celc- 
brated on the calendi of March, ia 
honour of Mars. It was kept by 
Matrons in particular, aad bache- 


lors were entirely excluded from 


any {hare in the ſolemnity. The 
men during this feaſt, ſent pre- 
ſents 
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ſents to the women, for which a 
return was made by them at the 
Saturnalia: And the women gave 
the ſame indulgence to their ſer- 
vants now, which the men gave to 
theirs at the feaſt of Saturn, ſerving 
them at table and treating them as 
ſupericrs, Hor. Od. Lib. 38. Ov. 
Faſt. I. 3. 231. 

Mauso0LEUM is uſed as a ge- 
neral deſignation of any ſuperb and 
magnificent monument of the dead, 
adorned with rich ſculpture, and 
inſcribed with an epitaph; in a 
more confined acceptation it ſigni- 
ſies the pompous monument, in 
honour of ſome Emperor, Prince, 
or very illuſtrious perſonage; but 
it properly and literally fignifies 
that particular monument built by 
Artemiſia, to the memory of her 
huſband Mauſolus, King of Caria, 
whence it derives 1ts name. . This 
monument was ſo ſuperb that it 
was reckoned one of. the wonders 
of the world, of ſuch conſequence 
is duſt and aſhes! 

May, the third month of Ro- 
milus's year, but the filth of the 
year as retormed by Numa and Ju- 
lius Ceſar. It was under the pro- 
tection of Apollo, Though May has 
been eſteemed a month particularly 
favourable to love, yet the Romans 
held it unſeaſonable and unlucky 
for the celebration of marriage». — 
In this month were held the tciti- 
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vals of the Bona Dea, the Lena 
and the ceremony of the Regifug. 
um. Sce Lemuria, Regifugium, 

Maza, amongſt the Athenian, 
was a ſort of cake made of fo; 
boiled with water and oil, ard ſe 
as the common fare, before {ack 
as were entertained at the public 
expence in the common hall o- 
prytaneum. 

Maza was alſo a coarſe kind o- 
food in uſe amongſt the ancient, 
and made of the meal of parched 
barley, ſprinkled with ſome liquic, 
and caten with honey or defratun, 
Hippocrates advices the uſe of it in 
ſpring, as preferable on account of 
its moiſture to common bread, 

M azonomus was a lay: 
wooden diſh in which the ancien;; 
ſerved up the maza. See Maza. 

Mearl-Timtes. See Eating, 

MeasuRE, is that by which ary 
thing is meaſured, adjuſted or pry. 
portioned for the eaſe, convenience 
and regulation of trade and com- 
merce. As different meaſures mu 
ncceifarily prevail, in different na 
tions, as they are of an arbitrary 
nature, without any univerſal ſtan- 
dard for direction, I ſhall, for 
the information of my readers, ex- 
hibit tables of the ſcripture mez- 
ſures, and thoſe of the Greeks aud 
Romans reduced into Engl mez- 
ſures, according to Dr. Arbuthut. 
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SCRIPTURE MEASURES of LENGTH, 


In Engliſh Feet, Inches and Decimal Parts. 
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Reduced to Engliſh Paces, Feet, Inches and Decimals. 
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After exhibiting the table of Grecian long meaſures it mij 
not be amiſs to obſerve that they were commonly taken from 
- the members of a human body, and in this the Greeks were 
followed by the Romans. Thus Aaxluacg is a finger's breadth; 
- Qwgoy a hands breadth or four fingers; Og9oJwpoy the length of 
the hand, from the upper part to the extremity of the longeſt 
| finger; Cr daun the length of the hand extended between the 
| thumb and little nager Ts the foot equal to four hands 
breadth; IInx vg from the elbow to the extremity of the fingers; 
yy from the elbow to the ſecond joint of the fingers, or a 
cubit, with the fingers inflected; INeyun from the elbow, with 
the fingers quite claſped; oui from the extremity of one 
middle finger to the extremity of the other, the arms being er- 
tended. Thus in Latin we have Digitus, Palmipes, Palm, 
Pes, Paſſus, Ulna, Cubitus, &c, 
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4TTIC LIQUID MEASURES of CAPACITY, 
Reduced to Engl/o WINE MEASURES, viz. GaLLons, PINS, 80L. IxcnESs, and DEc1MALs. 
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ROMAN LIQUID MEASURES V CAPACITY, 


Reduced to Enxlip Wine Meaſure, viz. Gallons, Pints, ſol. Inches and 


Decimals. 
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Grecian fquare meaſures were the 


Roman ſquare meaſure was th 
plethron or acre, containing accord- jugerum, which, like the bra ct 
ing to ſome, 1,444, or according as, they divided into twelve | 

to others, 10,000 ſquare ſect; and or unde, Here follow the diviß. 
Aroura, which was half of the ons of the jugerum, or acre, reduc. 
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plephron. ed to Engliſb meaſure. 
„ 
a 8 2 | 8 Eo'ts 8 2 
or F A bel Eu 
4 27 ö GA 2 | 4 
1 — — — — — Note, Au; major, 
As 28800 1288 | 2| 18 250,05| was 14,400 ſquare feet, 
Deunz "26400 264 2 | 10}1 83,85 equal to a i -In 
Dextans 24000 40 2| 2 17,04; was 3600 ſquare feet, 
Dodrans 21600 1216 I 34 | 51,42} equal to ſeſcuncia ; and 
Bes 19200 192 1 25 257,46 actus minimus was equi 
Septunx 16800 j168 * I 1714191, 25 to a ſextans. Au i 
emis 14400 1144] 1 91112503: the length of one furroy 
Puincunx 12000 1201 158,82] or fo far as the plougt 
Tries 9600 96 © 32264,85 goes before it turns, u 
Ruadrens | 7200 | 72 | o 2498,64 length 120 feet, 
Sextans 4800 | 48 | o | 16/32, 43 
Es- 2400 | 241 % 8 56,21 


Luxury. 


ſary food among the ancient Cent 
was bread, which they called ag 
and produced in a wicker bake 
called xaveov. Their loaves were 
ſometimes baked under the aſhes, 
and ſometimes in an oven. They 
alſo uſed a ſort of bread called 
Maza. See Maxza. 


Mears. Amongſt the Fes, 
ſeveral kinds of animals were for- 
bidden to be uſed as food. The 
Acſh with the blood, and the blood 
without the fleſh were prohibited ; 
the fat alſo of ſacrificed animals 
was not to be eaten. Roaſt meat, 
boiled meat, and ragouts were in 
nſe amongſt the Hebregus, but we Barley meal was uſed among 
meet with no kind of ſeaſoning the Greeks, which they called 
except ſalt, bitter herbs, and ho- n. They had à frequent dif 
ney. They never mingled milk in ealled bein, which was a compol- 
any ragout on haſh, and never eat tion of rice, cheeſe, eggs, and bo- 
at the ſame meal both meat and ney, wrapped in fig-leaves. 
milk, butter or cheeſe. The daily Morraſov was made of cheeſe, gu. 
proviſion for Solomer's table was 30 lick and eggs, beaten and mixel 
meaſures of fine wheat flour, 60 together, Their bread, and other 
of common flour, 20 ſtalls of oxen, ſubſtitutes for bread, were baked 
20 paſture oxen, 100. ſheep, be- in the form of hollow plates, u 
Ades veniſon and wild-fowl. See which they poured a ſauce. 
| | lick, onions and figs ſeem to have 


The principal and moſt neceſ- been a very common food ** 


MED 


the poorer Atheni ans. The Greeks 
elpecially in the heroical times, ate 
geſn roaſted ; boiled meat ſeldom 
. uſed. Fiſh ſeems not to have 
been uſed for food in the early ages 
of Greece. The young people only, 
amongſt the Lacedemonians, ate 
animal food; the men and the old 
men were ſupported by a black 
ſoup called yaa Cuuos, Which to 

ple of other nations was always 
a difagrecable meſs. Graſshoppers 
and the extremities or tender ſhoots 
of trees, were freequently eaten by 
the poor among the Greeks. Eels 
drelled with beet root was eſteemed 
a delicate diſh, and they were fond 
of the jowl and belly of ſalt-iſn.— 
Neither were they without their 
ſyeet· meats. The deſert conſiſted 


frequently of fruits, almonds, nuts, 


gs, peaches, &c. In every kind 
of food we find ſalt to have been 


uſed. | 

The diet of the firſt Romans con- 
fiſted wholly of milk, herbs, and 
wots, which they cultivated and 
drefſed with their own hands; 
they alſo had a kind of gruel or 
coarſe groſs pap, compoſed of meal 
and boiling water ; this ſerved for 
bread ; And when they began to 
uſe bread, they had none for a great 
while but of unmixed rye. Barley 
meal was eaten by them, which 
they called Polenta. When they 
began to eat animal food, it was 
eſteemed a piece of luxury, and an 
indulgence not to be juſtified, but by 
tome particular occaſion. After 
animal food had grown into com- 
mon uſe, the meat which they moſt 
frequently produced upon their 
tables was pork, How much the 
Romans departed from their original 
lmplicity of diet, in ſucceeding 
2 will be found under the arti- 
cle Luxury, See Luxury, 
Mebar, a ſmall —4 of metal 
in form of à coin, intended to pre- 


MED 


ſerve the memory of great events. 
Medals do not ſerve merely to en- 
gage the curioſity of the ſcholar, 
but are of great uſe in elucidating 
hiſtory, determining chronological 
diſputes, and throwing clear lights 
upon ancient tranſactions. The 
coins of the ancients were really 
different from their medals ; but, 
as the money of antiquity can no 
longer paſs amongf us, on account 
of the {mall quantity that remains. 
and af the difference in the valuc 
of the gold and ſilver, ſuch coins 
are now become precious medals. 
This is particularly the caſe with 
reſpect to thoſe of the Jews, there 
being no medals amongſt them ex- 
cepting a few hebel of copper and. 
ſilver, and one of gold, in the 
King of Denmar#'s cabinet. Egyp- 
tian medals are the moſt ancient; 
and the Greciars had beautiful mo- 
ney in gold, ſilver and copper, be- 
fore the building of Rome; their 
medals far excel all others in de-. 
ſign, attitude, ſtrength and delica- 
Cy. Thoſe of the Romans are beau- 
tiful, the engraving fine, the in- 
vention imple, and the taſte ex- 
quiſite. The medils of the Re- 
mans are diſtinguiſhed into conſular 
and imperial. The. conſular medals 
are the moit ancient, tho' the cop- 
per and filver ones do nat go far- 
ther back than the 484th year of 
Rome, and thoſe of gold extend not 
beyond the year 546. Among the 
imperial medals, a diſtinction is 
made between thoſe of the upper 
and lower Empire. The firſt com- 
menced under Julius Cæſar, and 
continued tiH A. D. 260: The 
lower Empire includes a ſpace of 
near 1200 years, and ends with. 

the taking of Conſtantinople. 
Medals were moſt commonly 
formed of gold, filver ard copper, 
but thete are ſome of iron, tin, and 
even lead. Connoifſeurs alſo pre- 
tend 
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tend that there are ſome of Corin- 
thian braſs. On the copper me- 
dals is found an antique ruſt, re- 
ſembling a varniſh, which is of a 
variable colour between green and 
black : It prevents the ruſt from 
eating any further, and is what the 
mederns have not yet been able to 
imitate. With regard to the me- 
thods which the ancients made uſe 
of, in forming or coining their 
monies or medals, opinions differ 
widely. Ottavio Ligorio, an Italian 
antiquary, imagines they drew the 
deſign on the medal firſt, and atter- 
wards graved it in relief. 

The parts of a medal are the 
two ſides; one of which 1s called 
the face or head, and the other the 
reverſe. On each fide is the field 
or area, which makes the middle 
of the medal; the rim or border; 
and the exergum, which is that part 
that is beneath the ground on 
which the figures ſtand, On the 
two ſides they diſtinguiſh the type 
and inſcription or legend. The 
ngures repreſented conſtitute the 
type. The inſcription or legend 1s 
the writing, and principally that 
v-hich is on the rim; indeed we 
frequently find in Gree: medals, 
and ſometimes in the Roman, the 
inſcription upon the arca or field: 
That which is on the exerguem is 
leſs commonly the inſcriprion, as 
conſiſting frequently of :nitial let- 
ters only, the meaning of which is 
not underſtood, The reverſe by 
images, or ſymbols, exh:bited to 
the fight of all forts f memorable 
events, expreſing by corporeal 
figures moral or ideal objects 

The greateſt erudition is con- 


tained in thoſe reverſes winch con- 
cern the Gods, divine worth, 
ſacrifices, games, plays, corqu-its, 
trivmphs, offices, colonies, 4. 


ings, &c. They were eſtecmed for 
their an: iquity, reputation of the 
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maſter, good preſervation, cle, 
neſs and beauty, their fize, en. 
dition and rarity. Thoſe ate ty 
which are of perſons of a ſon 
reign, or of whom few were ma. 
There may alſo be ſome rare we. 
dals of a perſon of whom man, 
others are common. 

The ſingularity or fcarceneh 9 
a medal forms its hypothetical u. 
lue. Thus the Otho in large cop. 
per 1s fingular, and conſequent 
is almoſt ineſtimable. Again ths 
Peſcennius Niger and Pertinas t 
very rare in all metals, and ther. 
fore very valuable: And the D. 
dius Julianus is hardly found ay 
where but in large copper, ſo the 
in any other metal it will be wort 
what the owner pleaſes. Any. 
markable ſingularities enhance the 
value of a medal, as Capita gan, 
or two heads joined together. The 
{ſcarcity either of the head, rexert 
or legend, conſtitute the imaginary 
worth, without the leaſt reſped u 
the intrinſic value. 

Antiquarians arrange their me. 
dals into feries or ſets, according 
to the different metals—that d 
gold is the leall numerous, and 
contains about 1200 imperial 
that of ſilver contains about 3000 
imperials, and that of copper of the 
three ſeveral ſizes, viz. the great, 
the middle, and the ſmall, conſiſt 
of 6 or 7000 all imperial. A ei. 
binet of medals properly arranged, 
conſtitutes a body of hiſtory ; and 
certainly it was the beſt way in the 
world, to perpetuate the memory 
of great actions, to put every ex- 
ploit to the mint, and coin out the 
life of an Emperor. Medals form- 
ed a ſort of printed hiſtory before 
the art of printing, and have this 
advantage over books, that they tell 
their ſtory quicker, and ſum upa 


whole volume in twenty or thiny 


reverſes, See Money. 
MzgviasTiNt 
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Meptisrixi were certain ſer- 
vants and attendants at the baths, 
and in the temples of the Romans, 
{> called becauſe medio flant, they 
tand in the midſt of the company, 
waiting their commands, and ready 
to execute them upon the ſlighteſt 
notice. 

Mrpicine. See Phyſician. 

DrnimNnus or medimnum, a Gre- 
gan meaſure of capacity, contain- 
ing fix Roman modii or buſhels, 
See Meaſure. 

MzpiTRINALIA, a Roman feſ- 
tival in honour of the Goddeſs Me- 
arina, kept on the zoth of Sep- 
tember. Both the deity and the 
feſtival were ſo called a medendo, 
becauſe on this day they began to 
drink new wine mixed with old by 
way of medicine. The mixture of 
wines, on this feſtival, was drank 
with much form and folemn cere- 
mony. ES 
Mecaltsla and mepalenſes ludi, 
were feaſts and games in honour of 
Cybele or Rhea, the mother of the 
Gods, kept on the 12th of April 
by the Romans, and famous for 
great rejoicings and diverſions of 
various ſorts. The Galli carried 
the image of the Goddeſs along 
the city, with ſound of drums and 
other muſic, in imitation of the 
noiſe they made to prevent Saturn 
ſrom hearing the cries of his infant 
lon Jupiter, when he was diſpoſed 
to devour him. 

Mzcaric Sea, called alſo the 
eriftic or contentious, from the aſperi- 
ty with which they treated all that 
oppoſed the opinions of Socrates, 
whom they profeſſed to follow. This 
left derived its appellation from Eu- 
didof Megara, the founder. TheSo- 
cratic doctrines were maintained and 
defended by theſe philoſophers with 
great zeal, and logic made no incon- 
lderable part of their ſtudy. The 
tollowers of Euclid were Fubuli des, 
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Clinomackus, Alexinut, Eupbantet, 
Diodorus, Cronus, and Stilpo, For 
a view of their principal tenets, ſee 
Socratic, Phil:ſophy, &c. 

Mensart, Roman officers, ap- 
pointed to manage the public trea- 
fury. There was not always the 
ſame number, ſometimes three and 
ſometimes five were appointed. 

Mens1s. Sce Month. 

Menso&tEs, among the Romans, 
were harbingers, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to go before the Emperor, and 
fix upon lodgings for him when he 
travelled into any of the provinces. 
They alſo 257 out encamp- 
ments, and afligned every regiment 
its poſt. 

Menfores were alſo land ſurvey- 
ors, architects, or appraiſers of 
houſes and public buildings. The 
diſtributors of provifions in the 
army were called menſores frumen- 
tar:ii. And menſores was alſo an 
appellation given to ſervants who 
waited at table. 

Mk was an entertain- 
ment, or rather refreſhment about 
the middle of the day, or ſome 
time before the cæna or ſupper. 
See Cera and Tating. 

Mtrcv-SetaT. See Propitia- 
20. | 

MrxcArorun feftum, was a 
feſtival kept by the Reman mer- 
chants on the 15th of May, in ho- 
nour of Mercury, who preſided over 
merchandiſe. A ſow was ſacrificed 
on the ocrafion, and the people 
preſent ſprinkled themſelves with 
water fetched from the fountain 
called Aqua Mercurii ; the whole 
concluding with prayers to the God 
for the proſperity of trade. 

MexzrRix, among the Romans, 
differed from the proſlibula. The 
proſtibulæ were common courtezans 
with bills over their doors, ſigni- 
fying their profeſhon, and were- 
ready at all times to entertain cuſ- 
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tomers; whereas the meretrices en- 
tertained none but at night. The 
reretrices differed in their dreſs 
{rom the matrons ; the former wore 
the taga and ſhort funics, like thoſe 
of the men; the latter wore the 
palla and the flola, of ſuch a length 
as to reach to their fret. See 
Harlots. | 
MrklbfAxt, the name given 
to certain Gladiators, who after 
having been expoled in the morn - 
ing ta fight with wild bealts, againſt 
which they had combated with 
ſucceſs, were again, about ves, 
obliged to kill one another for the 
further entertainment of the people. 
How barbarous was the taſte of the 
Romans, who could find pleaſure 
in ſcenes of cruelty, and be di- 


verted by the ſight of murther ! 


Mrsocnor1i, were muficians 
among the ancients, who prefided 


in concerts, and by beating a 


wooden deſk regularly with their 
teet, directed the meaſure of the 
muſic. For the purpoſe of beat- 
ing time they wore wooden clogs, 
called by the ancients crapegia, 


which occaſioned the found to be 


better hcard. 
Ieſachorus, among the Roman, 
was a perſon appointed in public 


 aſſemblics to give. the fignal for 


acclamation, that al! might join in 

it at the ſame tune. See Accla- 

mat jon. ; 
MresoOPORPHYRON, a name 


given by the Greek; to the Roman 


[aticlave ; becauſe that garment, 
being edged on each fide where it 
opened before, with purple, ap- 
cared when cloſed with tivo pur- 
ple ſtripes down the middle. The 
ſame teim was allo applied to the 
anguſticlavs. See Laliclae. 
Mrss lan is a Helrear word, 
ſignyfying anointed or ſacred, and 
is in that ſenſe applicd to Kings, 
prielle and prophets, becauſe it 


MET 


was cuſtomary to anoint Kings, 
high-prieſts, and ſometimes pto- 
phets, when they entered upon 
their offices. But this name ij; 
given principally, and by way of 
eminence, to that ſovercign deli. 
verer whom the Fervs of old ex. 
pected, and do ſtill expect; though 
chriſtians, upon the ſtrongeſt re. 
ſons believe that Jeſus Coriſi was 
he; For he came when the Met 


ſiah was generally expected in u. 
dea, and fulhlled the prophecies 


as to the time and circumitances of 
his birth, the place of his nativity, 
and the manner of his life; he waz 
anointed by the Holy Ghoſt a 
King, prieſt and prophet. As a 
King he ſubdued our ſpiritual ene. 
mies, and fat down on the right 
hand of God, above all principi- 
lities and powers: As a prieſt he 
hath offered himſelf a ſacrifice for 
itn, and made an atonement for 
us: As a prophet he hath revealed 
to us the whole will of God for our 
ſalvation, He was acknowledged 
by a voice from heaven, and aflert- 
ed himſelf to be the Meffiah, and 


luis aſſertions were ſtrengthened by 


_ miracles, which he performed in 


the openeſt manner, before a cloud 
of witneſſes. His death was ſuch 
as the prophets had foretold, and 
his reſurrection and aſcenſion are 
the molt aſtoniſhing and indubits- 


ble proofs of his divine miſfion. 


And to crown all, the powers of 
working - miracles, which he con- 
ferred upon the church: and which 


continued long after his departure, 


afford the ſtrongeſt teſtimony that 
he was the true Miah. 
MzsTa in the Roman circus, Was 
a pile of ſtones of a pyramidica! 
form intended as a boundary 0! 
the. ladium, or chariot-coutſe.— 
When the meta was paſſed the 
ſeventh time, the race was con- 
cluded, —The greateſt art ans 
mManagemen 
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menagement were required in 
1woicing the meta, and yet going 

23 near it as poſſible, If they went 
too near, they were in the 
greateſt danger of breaking the 
chariot to pieces; and if they took 
too large a circuit in the turn, 
they pave their rivals an opportu- 
nity of getting within them, be- 
fdes looting a great deal of ground. 

The boundary of the Grecian, 
fadium or courſe, was called eg, 
r:pua, aus and aug falten, 

to which laſt name Horace probably 

z!ludes in calling death “ Aima 
linea rerum. 5 

The zrete at Rome, were firſt of 
wood, afterwards of ſtone, but the 
Emperor Claudius made them of 
gold, or rather gilted them. In 
the Reman circus there were two 
cle, one nigh the Carcere; at the 
entrance of the courſe, and the 
other at the end of it. An egg was 
placed upon the top of the mere. 
dee Stadium, Carceret, Circus. 

METACGCITNIOR, the ſecond 
month of the athenian year, anſ- 
wering to the latter part of our 
july, and the beginning of Auguſt, 
and ſo called from metagitnia, a 
ieltival in honour of Apollo, which 
was kept in it. The Beotians 
cated this month paremus, and the- 
Jracuſans, carnus. 

MtTALLA. See ad Metalla. 

| Mev; LLIC!, was a name given 
dy the Romans, to ſuch wretches 
as were condemned to the Mixes. 
dee ad Metella. 

MaTaror, among the Roman, 
was a OQuarter- Maſter. A 777 
lune and tome Centurions, out of 
every legion, went before the 
army, in this capacity, to chuſe 
proper ground for a camp, and 
align and mark out quarters to 


ed ch / gion 


3 rer cnosis. See Tranſ- 
Rorat; on. 
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MerTotci, a name given by the 
Athenians to ſuch as had their fixed 
habitations in Attica, tho' toreign- 
ers by birth. The netæci were ad- 
mitted by the council of Arecpa- 
ers, and entered in the public re- 
giſter. They diftered both from the 
ro, and Stvo, becauſe the po- 
lite or citizens were freemen of 
Athens, and the xeni or flrangers, 
had lodgings only for a fort time; 
whereas the meteci, tho? not trec- 
men of Athens, conſtantly reſided. 
upon the ſpot whither they had 
removed. 

METRCTEsS, a Grecian meaſure, 
containing ſomerhing more than 
nine Eng! iſh gallons. Sce Meaſure. 

MrrRoxon, the name given 
by the Athenians to five officers in 
the city, and ten in the pirew, 
whoſe duty it was to inſpect all 
ſorts of meaſure, except thoſe of 
corn. The pirg:s was the greateſt 
mart in Attica. 

Mrz vzorn, certain pieces o“ 
parchment which the Jan rolled 
up and put into a caſe of reeds or 
other matter, writing at the end of 
the caſe the word Fadi, which is 
one of the names of God. This 
parchment, thus prepared, they 
tixed to the doors of their houſes, 
chambers, and other frequented 
places; they faltened.it alſo to the 
knockers of the doors on the right 

ſide, and as often as they went in 
or out, they touched it very cere- 
moniouſly with the tip of their 
finger, which they immediately 
kiſled out of devetion. In the in- 
ſide of the parchment were written 
with a particular kind of ink, and 
in a ſquare character the 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, Sth, and 9th verſes of wa 


6th chapter of Deuteronomy. Tho 


they left a ſmall ſpace and wo 
again from Dent. xi. 13. as far as 
theſe words, Thou "ſhalt write 
them upon the door poſts of thy 
112 houle, 
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houſe, &c.“ The ezugeth was 
made according to a command of 
Mſes literally interpreted. See 
Deul. vi. . 

Micaxk Digitis, is a phraſe 
which expreſſes the manner of play- 
ing a certain game of hazard and 


conjecture, amongſt the Romans, 


in which two perſons only were 
engaged. The method was this: 
Both had their right hands clench- 
ed, and each, at the ſame moment 
ſuddenly extended as many fingers 
as he pleaſed, at the ſame inſtant 
pronouncing a certain number, by 
way of gueſſing what the fingers of 
both parties amounted to: If nei- 
thcr gueſſed right, the proceſs was 
repeated, and when either was ſo 
fortunate as to gueſs the number 
which the extended fingers of both 
produced, he ſcored one; and this 
was repeated till the game was 
finiſhed. The game conſiſted cf 
any number, as partics agreed, 
which was counted by holding up 


io many fingers of the left hand as 


correſpond with the numbers of 
the game. If this game was play- 
ed in the dark, it required a ſtrong 
principle of honelly in the partics, 
to declare their numbers with ve- 
racity, hence Cicero expreſies a 
man of conſummate integrity by 
laying he is one, guicum in tencbris 
mices. Off. iii. 19. This phraſe 
was proverbial, Eraim. Ad. p. 249. 
This game is mentioned in Cic. de 
Di vin. ii. 41. Auguſt. de Trinit. 
and practiſe] in [raly to this day, 
under the name of Mora, from No- 
ran, an Iſland near Venice, the in- 
habitants of which, as alſo the Ve- 
netians, are very expert in their 
play, though it is chiefly confined 
to the lower ranks of the people.— 
They were ſaid micare, becauſe 
their hands were ſuddenly held 
out ; and their fingers extended as 
quick as light, In Greek they ex- 
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preſſed it by xayXavoy, or cava: 
TEY Tug dag. The Romans uſed 
to ſettle little diſputes in their teck. 
orings, and in marketing, ict. 
one, i. e. micanay digitis, in the ſame 
manner a3 we ſettle {mall differ. 
ences - by hiding the horſe: But 
gambling, micarndo digitis, aroſe tg 
ſuch a pitch at Rome, that Aprozi. 
anus, the præfectus Urbis, thought 
proper to forbid it by an edi}, 
Mipwirz, one Whoſe profeſ. 
ſion it is to deliver women in labour, 
Women only performed this office 
among the Jews, as delicacy ſeems 
to dictate. But it is obſervable 
that the ancient Athenians uſed 
none but men- midwives, the Jays 
forbidding women and ſlaves to 
have any concern with the ſludy 


or practice of phyſic. This prov. 


ing fatal to many women, Whose 


modeſty would not ſubmit to the 
prevailing practice, one Apnodice 
diſzuiſed herſeif in man's cloaths, 
and attained, under Heraphilu, 2 
complete ſkill in that neceſſary art, 
She then revealed herſelf to her 
own ſex, who agreed to employ 
none beſides her. The phyſician 
were enraged, and indicted her at 
the court of Areopagus, as 2 cot- 
rupter of men's wives. By way of 
defence againſt this charge, ſhe 
diſcovered her ſex, They then 
proſecuted her for violating the 
law which confined the practice of 
phyſie to the men only; but to pre- 
vent her ruinthe principal matrons 
of the city interfered, telling the 
judges, that the perſon they were 
going to condemn, was one to 
whom they owed their lives, and 
that by paſſing ſentence upon her, 
they would prove themſelves not 
huſbands, but enemies. Upon this 
the old law was repealed, and free 
women permitted to undertake this 
employment. The midwife ſtayed 


with the woman to whoſe _ 
mme 


MIM 


ſie had been called, till the fifth 
da. She then delivered the child 
>the care of the nurſe, and gave 
4ireftions about the mother, after 
which ſhe waſhed her hands, and 
aas diſmiſſed with preſents. Men- 
midwives were uſed at Rome for a 
-onfiderable while, but delicacy 
and decency at laſt prevailed, and 
ſemales were preferred. A certain 
number of whom were permitted to 
lire in what part of the city they 
plesſed. 

Miltakluu, was the name of 
2 long, narrow veſſel uſed by the 
Romans in bathing, to heat water to 
any degree required, in order to 
give the neceſſary warmth to the 
telt. 

Mition. Miniovy, a Grecian 
meaſure of length, equal to 805 
paces, 5 feet, Engliſh. See Mea- 
Wyre. 
| MitiTary rewards and puniſb- 
ments, See Rewards and Puniſp- 
ments. | 
MilLiARE or milliarium, a No- 
man mile, which conſiſted of 100 
Pacer, mille paſſus, hence the name. 
dee Meaſure. 

MiLLIARIUM aureum, was Aa 
gilded pillar in the forum of Rome, 
at which all the highways of /taly 
met, as one common centre. From 
this pillar the miles were counted, 
and at the end of every mile a ſtone 
was put down. 'The military co- 
lamn was erected by Augu/ius Cæ- 
Jar, and, as we are informed by 
travellers, 1s {till to be ſeen. 

Mul, in the ancient comedy, 
were buffoons or mimics, who en- 
tertained the people by taking off 
certain characters, uſing ſuch geſ- 
nes as ſvited the perſons or ſub- 
jects they repreſented, There were 
mn the Roman ſtage female per- 
mers of this kind called mime. 
: ae word 18 derived from wean 

Aale, 


MIN 


Some of the 2774 acted their 
parts to the ſound of the tibia, theſe 
they called mimauli. | 

Mimi were alſo a kind of farce 
or ludicrous comedy, generally 


1 by one perſon. They 
a 


d no acts, nor any exordiunm. 


The mimi were introduced upon 
the Roman ſtage long after comedy 
and tragedy had arrived at their 
full perfection. The actor wore 
no maſk, but ſmeared his face with 
ſoot, was drefled in lambſkin, wore 
garlands of ivy, and carricd a baſ- 
ket of flowers and herbs, in honour 
of Bacchus, and diverted the audi- 
ence with apiſh tricks, and ridicu- 
lous dances. 'l his was the ſtate of 
the mimi ſoon after thgir firſt in- 
troduction, but they underwent 
manu alterations which it would 
take up too much room to relate, 
and which were not of ſufficient 
importance to juſtify a detailed ac- 
count. See Pantomimes. 

Mixa, called alſo mma, was a 
Grecian coin worth 100 drachme, 
or ſomewhat more than three 
pounds fterling. Sixty mine made 
an Attic talent. See Moncy. 

MIN ERV AL, or minervale munits, 
was a preſent made by pupils at 
Rome, to their ſchoolmaſters, juſt 
before the feaſt called guinguatria, 
at which time they broke up, and 
had a ſhort receſs. The muinerval 
ſeems to have been given, not as 
any part of the maſter's wages, but 
as a compliment or gratuity over 
and above what was due: It was 
ſomething like the ccekpenny in 
the northern ſchools amongſt us, 
and was ſo called from Minerva, 


who preſided over the arts. See 


Minerwvalia. 
MinzevaLlia, feaſts celebrated 


by the Romans in honour of Mirer- 
wa, for five days ſucceſſively, be- 
ginning on the 19th of March. — 
The firſt day was uſually ſpent in 

prayers 
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prayers to the goddeſs, and the reſt 


in ſacrifices, ſhews of gladiators, 
tie performance of tragedies upon 
mount Alanus, and the recital of 
humorous compoſitions, in which 
the conqueror was complimented 
with a prize. Scholars had then 
a vacation, and carried to their 
maſters the gratuity called iner val. 
See Minerval, Quinguatria. 

This feſtival was alſo called 
guinquatria. 

MixIcurl Aron, amongſt the 
Romans, was a ſervant who em- 
belliſhcd any writings with Miuium. 

MixT. See Tyrhe. 

M1s31114a, were a certain kind 
of largeſles, thrown amongſt the 
Roman people, ſuch as ſmall coins 
of gold or ſilver, {weet-meats, &c. 
Sometimes animals, as ſheep, goats, 
oxen, deer, &c, were let looſe to 
be caught and carried off by the 
populace. See Yenatio Direptionis, 
Sylva. 

Miss 10, among the Romans, was 
a ſull diſcharge given to a ſoldier 
after twenty- years ſervice, and dif- 

ered from the cxaudloratio, which 
was a diſcharge from duty after ſe- 
venteen vears ſervice. Every ſol- 
dier had a right to claim his a:i/70 
at the end of twenty years. Se 
Eæauctoratio. 

M1ss1 allo ſignifies a reſcue ſent 
by the Emperor or perſon who ex- 
hibited the games, to a wounded 
glaciate'r. Favourite pladiaters 
were reſcued either by the pcople, 
or by the muncrarii. This tavour 
they fignined police prese, with the 
thumb hid in the palm of the hand. 
By this means, the gladiator, how- 
ever, was only ſaved for the pre- 
ſent, whereas the Raudis intitled 
him to a full diſcharge. Sce Ga- 
diator and Rudis. 

Miss us, in the circenſſan games, 
were the matches in horſe or cha- 
riot races. The uſual number of 
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miſſus or matches in one day, 2 
twenty-four. Though the Emperey 
Domitian preſented the people with 
an hundred. The laſt match w 
generally made at the expence 9 
the people, who made a collectos 
for the purpoſe; hence it was called 
miſſus orarius, a ſubſcription plat, 

Mirk, a imall piece of mane; 
mentioned Luke xii. 39. and xxi. 2 
In the Greek it is x90gaving i. e. gu. 
drans, Or a quarter of the None 
denarius ; {0 that the mite was worth 
above {even farthings, or two-pence 
of our money. See Money. 

MiTRa, was a cap or covetins 
for the head, worn by the Rona 
ladies, ſometimes by the men, but 
it was looked upon as à mark 0 
effeminacy in them, eſpecially whe: 
it was tied upon their heads. |: 
diſtered little from the pileus, a- 
cullus, galerus and palliolum. St 
Pileus, &c. 

Mir RA, or Miręn, amongſt the 
Greeks, was a piece of defenſive 
armour, made of braſs, lined with 
wool, and worn next to the ſin, 
under the coat of mail. 

Mopivs, a Reman dry meaſurt, 
for all forts of grain, containing 
32 hemine or 16 ſextarii, or f ef 
the amphora, amounting to an Eng- 
liſn eck. See Meaſure. 

Mobs, a term made uſe of 11 
ancient muſic, which is explained 
under the article Muſic. 

Mora /a//a, was barley parchcc, 
and afterwards ground to meal ct 
flour, then mixed with ſalt as 
trankincenſe, with the addition 0: 
a little water. Thus prepared it 
was ſprinkled between the horns 
of the victim, before it was killed 
in ſacrifice. This act was called 
immoelatio, and was common to the 
Greeks as well as Romans, with tis 
difference that the al of the Ni. 
mans was of wheat, The C 
called it n or gnoxu'n, See Ir. 
mo/atio, and Sacrifice, 
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Mot BDPOMANCY, was a ſpecies 
of divination, in which the ancients 
teu conjectures concerning future 
events from the motions, figures, 
ind various phenomena of melted 
lead: as if the Gods took delight in 
giving intimations of their will, by 
ymbols and ænigmas. | 

MoxEREsS, amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans, was a galley with only 
one row or bank of oars. See Ships. 

MoxeTAR11, were ofhicers of the 
mint amongſt the Romans, who 
welided over the management of 
the metal and ſtamping the coin. 
dee Money. 

Mox E v is the medium by which 
the great machine of trade is car- 
red on with eaſe and convenience. 
In the moſt ancient times, it is 
certain, ail commerce was manag- 
ed by way of barter. There was 
always a neceſſity, however, for a 
fort of common meaſure, by which 
toeſtimate the value of commodities. 
ſhe firſt inhabitants of the earth 
were almoſt all ſhepherds and huſ- 
bandmen : They therefore made 
that common meaſure to conſilt of 
2 certain portion of their flocks, 
which was conſidered targuam pre- 
ſium eminens: and any commodity 
was ſaid to be worth ſo many ſheep, 
eren, &e. It was afterwards found 
me expectent to expreſs the va- 
ue of moſt commodities by bits of 
eater, which by their marks 
owed the number of hcaſts they 
were worth, This was the firſt 
money and the origin of all coins. 
The Jeavs, and indeed all other 
rations, originally, paid their mo- 
rey by weight for a Jong time after 
ey had begun to uſe metals with 
Nt intention. The invention of 
money is attributed, by different 
Writers, or different perſons, and 
wen different nations. Joeſepbus 
e10es this honour to Cair, and 
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Heradoius to the Lydians : Plutarch 
iays that Theſcus coined picces - of 
ſilver weighing two drachmæ, with 
an ox on one tide, and an owl or 
In iter upon the other. The mo- 
ney in Peloponneſas was ſtamped 
with a tortoiſe, - The Ggycenian 


money had the Goddets Cybele on 


one fide, and a Lion on the other. 
Lycurgus, to exclude avarice, lux- 
ury, and all the train of vices at- 
tendant upon riches, prohibited the 
uſe of any but iron money. N 
Pompilius cauſed money to be made 
of wood and leather, but, finding 
metals to be the moſt durable, he 
brought into uſe bits of rough cop- 
per called £5 rude, and reckoned 
them by their weight. From Numa 
money derives its Latin name num- 
mus. This copper money was at- 
terwards marked with figures, in- 
dicating its weight, and laftly with 
images of animals, eſpecially oxen 
and ſwine, hence it was called pe- 
cunia from pecus, cattle. Silver 
money was not uſed at Pome ti! 
the 485th year after the bailding 
of the city—and gold was firlt 
coined in the ycar 546, during the 
conſulſhip of Nero, and Sa/irator. 
Julius Cæiſar was the firit whoſe 
head was ſlamped upon money, by 
order ct the Senate. The firſt coined 
money regularly minted, and pro- 
periy ſo called amongſt the Fexvs, 
was in the time of Judas Macca- 
Sus, who had leave given him by 
Anliochus Sidates, to coin money of 
his own in Judea.—Payments, be- 
fore this, had always been made 
by weight, hence the correſpon- 
dence between the names of their 
ſums and the names of their 
weights. The Engl; word mo- 
ney is derived from the Latin o- 
neta— Which was a name given to 
money by the Romans, becauſe they 
kept their ſilyver money in tae tem- 
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ple of Juns Moneta. I ſhall con- with their value in Engl mone- 
clude this article with the tables of according to Dr. Arbuthnat ci. 
Hebrew, Grecian, and Roman coins, culaticn. | 


Jewiſh Coins with their Value in Fnglj, 


Money, 
4. 5 d, 
Gerah ». | © — — O o 18 
| 10 'Bekah - - - - » O I 116 
20 | 2|Shekel + - - — o 2 343 
1000 100] 5oManeh or Mina Hebraica 5 14 o 
. 

0000 Go — 1 Talent 342 2 9 
Folidus Aureu,, or Scxtula, worth O 12 oz 
Siclus Aureus, worth — — I 16 6 
A Talent of Gold worth — 5475 1 
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Grecam Ci xs, with their Value in Enz 


Len Ds - — 7 
: | 2.Chaltus  - - * * 
14 7 Nichal cis - - - 
24 « | 2} Temicboitum a 6 
— — 1 — muy 
56 8 4] 2.Obc/us - * 
l 2 16] E 4 2 Diobc lun - = 
224 32] 16] 8 4) :[Terrobolum - . 
1 —  — = hs f 
336 4s e ora. 
3350 4 242 2 ziUracymea - 
| 072) 961 4824 12 0 3 | 2Didrachmon - 
i 1 3 LARS 
1344 192] gff48j24 125 | az Teradrachmen Stater 
1680 240 120450130 15 710 5 2L 1 :| Pentadrachmon 
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Of the above coins, tlie drachma, 


and the pentadrachmon were of ſilver, 
the reſt for the moſt part of braſs. 
The Grecian gold coins were the 
fater aureus, worth twenty-five 
attic drachms of ſilver ; the flater 


Roman Coins, with their Value in Engliſh Money, 


Teruncius 4 . 


+ 
— 


2 Semilibella . 
4 227345 or A. 


10 524 Seftertius 


2010) 2 Winarius | 
| [91 Viforiatus 6 


402010 42 | Denarius 


— — —— 
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Of the Roman coins the denari- 
us, viftoriatus, ſeſtertius, and ſome- 
times the as were of ſilver; the reſt 
were of braſs. 

The Roman gold coin, was the 
aureus, which generally weighed 
double the denarius. The value of 
it, according to the firſt propor- 
tion of coinage mentioned by Pliny 
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ccordi to our 

According 10 8 
proportion. 

According to the de- 


cuple proportion 
mentioned by Li- 
a, and Julius 
Pollux 

According to the 
proportion men- ä 
tion ed by Tacitus, 0 16 12 

which afterwards 

prevailed. 

The aureus, according to this 


9 11 


5 eyzrcenus, flater philippicus, and 
didrachmon, tetradrachmon or later flater alexendrinus, worth tuen 
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eight drachms, and the flater daricu,, 
according to Foſephus, worth fitty 
attic drachms, and the fater crew: 


of the ſame value. : 
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laſt value, was uſually exchanged _ 

for twenty-five denarii. 2 

The reader will pleaſe to obſer * 

that in all theſe tables of ancient li 
coins, f:lver is reckoned at fit 

ſhillings, and gold at four pounds | 

the ounce. An account will be l . 

found of each piece under their 3 5 

diſtinct heads. | 47 

MoxocyuoRDUM, was an in 54 

ſtrument made uſe of by the ancient 6 E 

muſicians to try the variety anc 77 

proportion of muſical ſounds. | $8 M 

conſiſted of a rule, divided and 22 

ſubdivided into many parts, and: 14 

ſtring pretty well ſtretched at the 12 4, 
end of it, over two bridges, hal. 

ing a moveable bridge in the mic. Th 

dle, by means of which, in tis not e 

application of it to different div. 3 

ons of the line, the ſounds vert must 

found to have the ſame proportin wo of 

to one another as the diviſions * 6 the; 
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hy the bridge had. Pythagoras 1s 
d to have been the inventor of it, 

MoxopHaGl, perſons who ce- 
lebrated the Zginean ſeſtival, fo 
called becauſe they eat together 
without ſervants to wait upon 
tem, none but denizens of the 
iſland being allowed to attcnd. 

MowsTER, any animal præter- 
naturally formed. The appearance 
of any monſter was looked upon, 
both by the Greeks and Romans, as 
portending ſome diſaſterous event. 
Ea woman brought forth a child 
«hoſe limbs were diſtorted, or in 
which there was either a deficiency 
or redundancy of parts, or whole 
cries did not reſemble the human 
voice, it was, according to the 
laws of Romulus; and of the twelve 
tables, to be deſtroyed. But the 
tenderneſs of mothers, and huma- 
nity of thoſe who attended at the 
birth, prevented the too rigorous 
execution of them. 


MoxTH, in its proper accepta- 


tion, is that ſpace of time which 
the moon takes up, in paſſing from 
any certain point in the ſame again, 
which is called a periodical month, 


Order of the ſacred Year, 
1 Mi/ar anſwering to our March 
2 Jiar —— April 
3 Sivan 
4 Thammuz — — June 


8 Marchevan — October 


g Caſleu — November 
10 Tlebet December 
Il 464t - anuary 

I2 Adar amnormnnnnes ebruary 


Theſe months, being lunar, can- 
not exactly anſwer to our ſolar 
months; but every 7ewi/s month 
muſt be conceived to anſwer to 
tao of ours, and partake of both. 
13 theſe twelve lunar months con- 
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or it is the ſpace of time between 
two junctions of the moon with 
the ſun, which is called a ſynodi- 
cal month. 'That ſpace of time 
which the ſun takes up, in paſſing 
through one ſign or twelfth part of 
the zodiac, is alſo called (but im- 
properly) a month. So that there 
are two ſorts of months, Jana 
which are meaſured by the moon, 
and /o/ar which are meaſured by the 
ſun. The lunar periodical month 
conſiſts of 27 days, 7 hours, 43 mi- 
nutes, 5 ſeconds. The lunar Hyno- 
dical month is 29 days, 12 hours, 
44 minutes, 3 ſeconds, and 11 
thirds. A /olar month contains, 
upon a mean calculation, 30 days, 
10 hours, 29 minutes, 5 ſeconds. 
The Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
made uſe of lunar ſynodical months; 
but, to avoid fractions, they con- 
liſted alternately of 29 and 30 days. 
The former, the Romans called 
cavi, and the Greeks, xo; the 
latter were termed pleniand TANElG- 
The Hebrezv months were ranged 
differently in their ſacred and 


civil year, 


Order of the civil Year, 
i Tiſri anſwering to our September 
2 Mar/chevan — October 


3 Caen ——— November 


4 Thebet — December 
5 Sebat — anuary 
6 4 dar ebruary 


7 Niſon — March 


8 Jar —— April 


9 Sipan — May 
Io Thammuz — June 
11 Ab — july 
12 Elul —— Auguſt 


ſiſted only of 354 days, the Jews, 
in order to bring it nearer to the 
true year, took care every three 
years to intercalate a thirteenth 
month into the number, which 
they call ve. adar, or the ſecond 
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adar. The new moon was always mained at the concluſion of ex; 
the beginning of the month, and year, brought it back nearly to in | 
it is ſaid the Jews had people poſt- proper place. This regulation gf N 
ed on elevated places, to give the year was borrowed from the f 

notice to the Sanbhedrim as ſoon as Epyptians. 

me made her appearance: After The months of the Athenian ye; 
this, proclamation was made by as we have before obſerved; ton. ; 
ſound of trumpet, and ** the feaſt fiſted alternately of 29 and 30 days, 
« of the new moon, the feaſt of The ' firſt month, according 1g . 
« the new moon,” reſounded a- Meton's reformation of the calendz; t 
mongſt the people. began with the firlt new moon afte; tt 
The ancient Hebreao months the ſummer ſolſtice, and was called 4 
were of thirty days each, excepting Hecatombæon, anſwering to the latter d 
the laſt, which conſiſted of 35, ſo half of June, and the former half 4 
that the year contained 365 days, of July. The order of the months, \ 
with an Intercalary month at the with the number of days in each, th 
end of 120 years, which, by ab- are as follow: « 
{orbing the odd hours which re- in 
| | | ? | | pe 
I Hecatom bt un, 40 | 4 MxmaFerimg 29 | Pofideons 30] 10 Munich, 1 to 
2 Metagiinior, 29 | 5 Panepſion, 30 | 8 Gamelion, 2911 Thargelion, 30 tin 
3 Boedremeon, 30 6 Auticfteriim, 29 | 9 Elaphebilion, 30 | 12 Stirropherian, 19 me 
N for 
Each month was divided into @9yoylog Jinan, the 21ſt. Ge at 
three decads of days called q t. ewaln the 22d. pEwoilcs oyoen the fa 
The firſt was called Myyog &ox,0ps 23d. and ſo of the reſt to the k 2 
or aut, or the decad of the be- day of the month, which was called Mc 
ginning of the month, the ſecond ern xa yea, the old and the gen, 1 
| was Mog utozTog or the decad of becauſe one part of that day be- = 
N lx the middie, and the third was longed to the old, and the other to ng 
_— Myso; dio: log, ravopevs Or aryoriog, the new moon; but after the time * 
= the decad of the expiring month. of Demetrius, the laſt day of the q 
1 The firſt day of the firſt decad month was called from bin * 
= * was termed N:ounra, becauſe the Anwſpag; it ſometimes was named 8 
| rſt month began with the new- rgiaxas. | ; | * 
moon; the ſecond day was Qelegs The Grecian months, thus con- 1 
aut, the third Ton wyayers, filling of 29 and 30 days alternate. wag 
0 &c. The firſt day of the ſecond ly, fell ſhort of the ſolar year 11 theſ 
. decad was mpwln leonie, the days, 6 hours. To remedy thi wa 


detect the cycle of four years 
called relgcailnęis, Was invented.— 
In this cycle, after the firſt ww 
years, they added an intercalatei 
month called euCoauas, confiſting 


ſecond diet provi, & c.— 
the days of this decad were alſo 
called æęuin ei dena, dur ea £7 
dena, &c. Ihe fhrit day of the 
third decad was Tguly e' cixadi, 
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* the ſecond was geilega em tue, of 22 days; and again, ar 2 
1 Fc. i. e. the firſt, ſecond, &c. after ex plration of two years N J 
| inſerted another month of 23 d, 


twenty, becauſe the laſt decad be- In. re 
x the fourth part of a day having i 


gan on the zoth day. This decad he f 5 10 
15 was alſo counted by inverſion, thus, che ſpace of four years, amo 


to a whole day, See Nur. 
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The Roman year, under Renn- 
Is, conſiſted of ten months only, 
2nd began with March, which con- 
tained 31 days, then followed 
Aril which had 30, May 31, June 
zo, Quintilis 31, Sextilis zo, Sep- 
nber zo, October 31, November 
zo, December 3O. Theſe ten months 
containing no more than 304 days, 
this account was in a ſhort time 
tound to be deficient. Numa Pom- 
tilius, therefore, took away one 
diy from each of theſe ſix months, 
April, June, Sextilis, September, 
November, December, tothe fix days 
thus obtained he added 51, which 
was the number that Romulus's year, 
in his opinion, wanted to make it 
perfect. Numa had now 57 days 
to diſpoſe of, he therefore divided 
them, and conſtituted two other 
months, January and February, the 
former conſiſting of 29, and the 
latter of 28 days. The month of 
Jernary, which he placed at the 
winter ſolſtice, he made inſtead of 
March to begin the year. Thus 
Numa's year conſiſted of 355 days, 
but this being found 11 days, fix 
hours ſhort of the ſolar year, he 
made uſe of the intercalation of go 
days at the expiration of eight years 
perpetually, which number, being 
made up of the 11 days and a quar- 
ter, kept the year pretty well to its 
place. The beginning of the year 
in Julius Cefar's time, had antici- 
pated its true place 67 whole days: 
theſe he intercalated betwixt No- 
wember and December: ſo that the 
veer conſiſted, for this one time, of 
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15 months or 445 days. This re- 
formation was called the Julian cor- 
rect ion, and this year the year of 
confuſion. At the end of 12 years, 
by the 1gnorance of prieſts, who 
did not underſtand intercalation, 
twelve days had been intercalated 
for nine. This was obſerved by 
Auguſtus Ceſar, and rectiſied, by 
ordering 12 years to paſs, without 
any intercalary days. The order 
and ſucceſſion of months was the 
ſame as that of Numa: But Janus 
ary, March, May, Duintilis, Sexii- 
lis, October and December, had each 
31 days. April, Tune, September 30, 
and February, in common years, 
283 but every fourth year or bi- 
tile 29. This, with a very little 
difference, is the account obſerved 
at preſent. Quintilis, in compli- 
ment to Julius Cæſar, was called 
July, becauſe in this month he was 
born, and Sextilis, in honour of 
Auguſtus, was called Auguſt, both 
which names are ſtill continued, — 
See Tear. 

Each month by the Romans was 
divided into calends, nones and ides, 
all of which were reckoned back- 
wards. . The calend were the firſt 
day of the month. The zones fell 
on the ſeventh, and the ides on the 
fifteenth of March, May, July, Oc- 
tober—but in all other months the 
ones were on the th, and the ide. 
on the 43th. For the more eaſy 


comprehenſion of the Roman man- 


ner of dating, according to this di- 
viſion of the months, here follows 
a table. 


March 


MO O 
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March As 711 1 
May Jarua ry June February 
July Aug uſt September 
Ofcber December No vember 
11 Kalende 5 ad 
3 4 4 4 
3 5 1 7, 
4 4 Pridie Nonas |Pridie Nenas |Priate Nonas 
5 3 Nene Neue None 
6 IPridie Nonas 8 8 8 
7 Men 7 7 7 
8 8 6 6 6 
5.3 3 5 5 iS 
io | 6 + 4 4 
11 5 3 3 3 
12 4 Pridie Idus Pridie Hus Pridie Idus 
13 3 1dus [dns | laus 
14 Price Ius 19 . 16 
15 Lau 18 17 15 
16 17 17 16 14 
17 15 16 I's 3 
18 15 15 14 2 
19 14 14 13 11 
20 3 13 12 10 
21 12 2 11 9 
22 IN 11 10 8 
23 10 10 9 7 
2+ 9 9 8 6 
5 8 8 7 5 
20 7 7 6 4 
27 6 6 5 3 
28 5 5 4 Pridie Kalenda: 
29 | 4 4 g | 
30 3 11 Pridie Talendas 
31 Pridie Kalendas Pridie Ralendas | ME 


year is called Pifextilis. 


MonvuwmenT differs from a ſe- 
pulchre— for the ſcpulchre is the 
grave or receptacle of the aſhes or 
the corpſe of the dead, whereas a 
monument is ſome building or e- 
rection deſigned to preſerve the 
memory of the deceaſed. See Se— 
pulchre. 

Moo was more regarded by the 


N. B. Every leap- year, February conſiſting of 29 days, the 240 
and 25th of that month are written αt% Kal. Mart. hence leap 


Hebrews than the ſun, and they 
were more inclined to worſhip he: 
as a deity, The new moons cr 
firſt days of every. month, wer 
kept as feſtivals amongſt them, 
which were celebrated with ſound 
of trumpets, entertainments, 40 
ſacrifice. See Numb. xxvill. 1 
X. tO 1. Cam. xx. 8.—18. People 
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were not obliged on theſe days to 
telt. The feaſts of new moons 


were a minlature repreſentation of 


the fealt of trampets, Which was 
held on the firſt of the month 71, 
which was the beginning of the 
vil year. See Feaſt and 7 rumpets. 

The Jews not being acquainted 
with the phyſical caute of ecliples, 
looked upon! them, whether af ſun 
or moon, as ſigns of the divine dil- 
Heaſure. Sec Eclipſe. 

The Greciars looked upon the 
moon as favourable to marriage, 


and the full moons or the times of 


conjunction of ſun and moon, were 
held the moſt lucky ſeaſons for ce- 
lebrating marriages; becauſe they 
imagined the moon to have great 


| influence over generation. 'The 


{all moon was held favourable for 
ay undertakings by the Spartars : 
And no motive could induce them 
to enter upon an expedition, march 
an army, or attack an enemy till 
the full of the moon. The moon 
was ſuppolcd both by Greets and 
Renans, to preſide over child- 
birth. | 

The Patricians at Rome wore a 
creſcent. on their ſhoes, to diſtin- 


guiſh them from the dcher orders of 


men. This creſcent was called 
Lurula, Some ſay it was of ivory, 
dthers that it was worked upon the 
ſhoe, and others that it was only a 
particular kind of tula or buc ile, 
See Calcei Lunati. 

Mog zus cen _ a name given 
to the Ef1vep/y : becauſe, it on any 
Cay when the people were aſſem- 
bled in comitia, upon public buſt- 
deſe, any perſon ſaddenly ſeized 
Wi this ditorder, ſhould al down 
—the affen nbly was diſſolved, and 
tie buſineſs of the comitia, how- 
ever important, was ſuſpended.— 
dee Conutia and Law. 

Mox Pi; as uus, a kind of dance 
wong the ancients, wherein, by 
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a great many figures and poſtures 
they imitated the me ta mor phoſes of 
Proteus. 

Morrnrnawaſa, were a ſort of 
cups or lg. made uſe of by the 
ancients for Erinking out of, and 
other purpoſes, Authors are not 
agreed as to the ſubſtance of which 
they were made. Some ſay it was 
a ſtone, ſome aſſert that it was a 
fluid condenſed by being buried 
under ground. 
concerning it is, that it was known 
by the name of murrba, and that 


Heliogabalus chamber pot was made 


of it. Ihe word is ſometimes writ- 
ten myrrhina. 

MouNxTAINS, among the anci- 
ents were looked upon as ſacred ; 
and piaces of worſhip as temples, 
and proſenche wer: often built upon 
them. The foundation of this re- 
verence was either the conſideration 
that they were nearer to the ſkies, 
or the circnmſtances of being fre- 

quently wrapped up in cloudy 
majeſty. 

Rome was famous for the ſeven 
hills on which 3 was built, or 
rather the ſeven Hills were enobled 
by the maguiſicence of Rome. 
Their names are as follows, ions 
Capitelinus, Moss Ouirinalis, Mens 
Coelins, Dlons Efjuilinus, Mons Vi- 
minais, Mons Aventimus. 

MouRx1NG, amongſt the Jeaus, 
on the death of their relations or 
intimate friends, was ſignified by 
weeping, tearing their cloaths, 
ſmiting their breaſts, or tearing 
them with their nails, puiling or 
cutting off their hair and bearas, 
walking ſokly, 1. c. bare- foot, lying 
upon the ground, faſting, or eat- 
ing upon the ground. They kept 
themiclves cloſe ſhut up in their 
houſes, covered their faces, and 
abſtained from all work, cen read- 
ing the law, and aging their uſaal 
prayers, They neither dreſſed 

theriſelves 
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themſelves nor made their beds, 
nor ſhaved themſelves, nor cut their 
nails, nor went into the bath, nor 
ſaluted any body; ſo that ſul- 
kineſs ſeems to have been an in- 
dication of ſorrow, and dirtincſs, 
of diſtreſs. The time of mourning 
among the Jews was generally 


ieven days, but this was lengthened - 


or ſhortened according to circum - 
ſtances, but 30 days were thought 
ſufficient upon the ſevereſt occaſi- 
ons. The different periods of the 
time of mourning required different 
degrees of grief and different tokens 


of it. 

The Greeks, on the death of 
friends, ſhewed their ſorrow by ſe- 
cluding themſelves from all gaiety, 
entertainments, games, public ſo- 
lemnities, the. enjoyment of wine, 
and the delights of muſic. They 
ſat in gloomy and ſolitary places, 
{tripped themſelves of all external 
ornaments, put on a coarſe black 
tuff, by way of mourning, tore 
their hair, ſhaved their heads, rol- 
Jed themſelves in the duſt and mire, 
ſprinkled aſhes on their heads, 
{mote their breaſts with their palms, 
tore their faces, and frequently 
cried out with a lamentable voice 
and drawling tone, reiterating the 
interjection F, &, £, &, hence fune- 
ral lamentations were called Eyeac. 
If they appeared in public, during 
the time of mourning, they had a 
veil thrown over their faces and 
heads. During the funeral pro- 
ceſſion certain per ſons called zZapx0 
dem marched before, and ſung 
melancholy ſtrains called oxopugunn, 
Insu, Awo and Ave, Theſe 
vocal mourners ſung thrice during 
the proceſſion—round the pile — 
and round the grave. Flutes were 
alſo uſed to heighten the ſolem- 
nity. 

; the funerals of ſoldiers their 
ſlow ſoldiers who attended, as a 
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teſtimony of their affliction, held i 
their ſhields, their ſpears and the c0 
relt of their armour inverted, w! 
As to the tokens of private grief th 
amonglt the Romans, they were the = 
ſame as thoſe already obſerved x thi 
cuſtomary amongſt the Greeks, . * 
Black or dark-brown were the co. _ 
Jours of the mourning habits worn not 
by the men; they were alſo com- cec 
mon to the women. The mourning 4 
of the Emperors at firſt was black, by 
In the time of Argu/ius the women _ 
wore white veils, and the reſt c coſt 
their dreſs black. From the time as 
of Domitian they wore nothing but _ 
white habits, without any orna. Y 
ments of gold, jewels or pearl, Jarg 
The men let their hair and beard: "my 
grow, and wore no wreaths ware 
flowers on their heads while the cont 
days of mourning continued, The mad 
longeſt time of mourning was ten punt 
months; this was Numa's eſtabliſk W. 
ment, and took in his whole year, (ey. 
For a widow to marry during this ul 
time was infamous. . Mourning tne d 
was not uſed for children who died — 
under three years of age. From Juve 
this age to ten they mourned 2 
many months as the child was yeats "24% 
old. A remarkable victory or o- 
ther happy event, occaſioned the 0a 
ſhortening of the time of mourn- Magis 
ing: The birth of a child, or the latent 
attainment of any remarkable ho- 4 
nour in the family, certain feaſ: Wer 
in honour of the Gods, or the con- Percur 
ſecration of a temple had the fam: 
effect. After the battle at Came, . Tde 
the common wealth decreed tha! e, 
mourning ſhould not be worn ſet * 4 
more than thirty days, that the len, 
loſs might be forgot as ſoon as pol- = 
ible. : * world. 
When public magiſtrates ec, ap" 
or perſons of great note; alſo when Th m 
any remarkable calamity happened, 14 Fr 


all public meetings were intermit- 
ted, the ſchools of exerciſe, 00 
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tops, temples, and all places of 
concourſe were ſhut up, and the 
whole city put on a face of ſorrow, 
the Senators laid aſide the /aticlave, 
and the Conſult ſat in a lower ſeat 
than ordinary. This was the cuſ- 
tom of Athens alſo, and was ob- 
ſerved upon the death of Socrates, 
not long after he had been ſenten- 
ced to death by their judges. 

Prafice or mourning women, 
by the Greeks called Ipnvws eEapxor, 
went about the ſtreets; this was 
cuſtomary among the Jeaus as well 
as the Greeks and Romans, Jerem. 
ix. 17, See Prefice. 

Mucir or Mugilis, a fiſh with a 


| large head, ſmall! towards the tail, 


rough with ſcales from the tail to- 
wards the head, but ſmooth in a 
contrary direction. This fiſh was 
made uſe of as art inſtrument of 
puniſhment, againſt ſuch perſons 
23 were caught in the act of adul- 
ery. Its penal application was 
thruſting it up the fundament of 
the delinquent, with its head fore- 
moſt, This mode of puniſument 
Zuvenal alludes to, Sat. 10. 317. 


=quoſdam maches et Mugilis intrat. 
Catullus mentions the uſe of the 
Muygil, and radiſhes, with the ſame 


intention, 15. 19. 


Nen attractis pedibus, patente porta 
Percurrent raphanique mugile/que. 


| The Mugil of the Romans is, by 


ome, thought to have been the 
lame as the Mullet. 


Mullet Calcei. See Calcei 
Mullei. | 
Mundus patens: The open 


Wrld=was 2 ſolemnity performed 
n ſmall temple, of a round form 
like the world, dedicated to Dis, 
ad the reſt of the infernal Gods. 
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This temple was opened but three 
rimes in the year, viz. the 24th of 
Auguſt, the '4th of October, and 
the 7th of November. During 
theſe days, the Romans believed 
hell was open; on theſe days there- 
fore they never offered battle, liſted 
ſoldiers, put out to ſea, or mar- 
ried. 

Municipts, an appellation 
given by the Romans to the inha- 
bitants of the municipia or municipal 
cities, See Municipia. 

In the Roman law of the word mu- 
ricipal denotes perſons veſted with 
the rights and privileges of Roman 
citizens. The title of municipal 
was frequently beſtowed on foreign 
cities and people, and in fact was 
little more than a title. 

Municie1a were corporations, 
boroughs or enfranchiſed cities or 
towns, where the inhabitants en- 
joyed their own laws and cuſtoms, 
and at the ſame time were honoured 
with the privileges of Noman citi - 
zens; but then, this privilege ge- 
nerally reached no further than the 
bare title. Some indeed, by par- 
ticular merit, obtained the liberty 
of votes, which occaſioned that 
diſtinction of municipium fine ſa Fra- 
gio, and municipium cum fuffragio.— 
The inhabitants of the municipia 
ſine ſuffragio were called barely 
Romani, but thoſe of the municipia 
cam ſuffragio were called Civ ee 

amani. 

The difference between proper 
citizens of Rome, and the inhabi- 
tants of Municipia may be thus ex- 
preſſed: The proper citizens of 
Rome were 1ſt. regiſtered in the 
Cenſur2, Had the right of ſuf- 
frage, and of bearing honours—3. 
Were aſſeſſed in the poll tax—4. 
Served in the legion 5. Uſed the 
Roman laws and religion—6. were 
called — and populus Roma- 


nur 
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e; whereas the Municipes enjoyed 
the three firlt of theſe privileges, 
but were denied the three laſt. 
Munxcula, an univerſary ſo- 
jemnity obſerved at Athens, in 
onout of Diana, on the 16th of the 
month Manpchion. Cakes were 
Forced on the occaſion called 


* 
cgi. 5. 


Muxvenlox, the tenth month 


i the Atleniau year, containing 29 
Jays, and anſwering to the latter 
1z4rt of our March and the begin- 
ins of April. It was fo called 
nom the foilival Munychia, which 
as obſerved in this month. See 
Aleuth and Mlunycbia. 

Mea, a ſnell- ſiſh of the uni- 
valve c'afs, beſet wich ſharp ſpines 
nd tabereles. 'Theancients were 
{arvifhed with their Aneſt purple 
Je trom a ſiſn of the murex kind, 
nd therefore expreſſed the purple 
ecliour by the word maurer. The 
2ice3 contained in the body of the 
A were what they made ule of in 
dyeing, and, as the quantity pro- 
cared could not be large, we may 
naturally conclude that purple muſt 
dave been à very expenhve colour. 
Pliry informs us that the murexes, 
when dying, eject a confiderable 
quantity of this precious liquor, 
and that the ſailors for that reaſon 
endeayuared to catch them alive. 
Ihe dog of Hercules is ſaid to have 
firlt diſcovered to his maſter the 
great uſe of this fiſh, in communi- 
cating a fine purple colour; for as 
he played along the ſhore he found 
1 -urex, and having tore it with 
his tceth, the liquor oozed out, and 
tinged his mouth with a molt beau- 
titul hue, which being taken no- 
tice of by Hercules, gave him the 
aint of the uſe to which the fit 
was atterwards applied. This ſhell 
ih abounded on the coalts of Tyre 
aud Siden; hence purple is called 


4% ++ 
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the Yrian, Phænician, and &,. 8 
nian dye. The buccinum and jar. : 
pura were ſhell-fiſh made uſe of ſai b 
the ſame purpoſe as the murex. b 
zee Purple. | ty 
Murex, a caltrap or iron inftry. th 
ment, with ſharp points projet. le 
ing in every direction, uſed by the 

Romans as a defence agalnſt che ca 
enemy's horſe. It was ſo calle he 
probably, becauſe the points bore A 
ſome reſemblance to the ſpines an; | 
tubercles with which the ſhell of ag 
the fiſh zurer is ſurrounded, * 
MuRriNa or murines, a delicions oh 
ſweet wine, medicated with ſpices, = 
and the uſual drink of the ladies c m 
antiquity, | 5257 
MuzTiHER, amongſt the E. * 
brews, was always puniſhed with * 
ingant death. He who had been Wi © * 
' guilty of this atrocious crime might 1 
be dragged away even from the d. Lats 
tar to execution; and the kinſman hc 
of the murthered perſon might kill __ 
him with impunity; money could word 
not redeem his life; To be tor- _ 
vinced of the abhorrence they had a 
of this crime, conſult Det. x. pelo 
1—8. Invaluntary homicide ws fetal 
piniſhed with baniſhment, and I 
cities of refuge were appointed for _ 
ſuch unfortunate perſons as h _— 
killed a fellow-creature. To one 2 
of theſe cities they might retire, r 
and continue in ſafety, ull bie aht 
death of the high-prieſt ; After tx 
which they were at liberty to re. _—_ 

turn to their. owa city, and the! x# 
own houſe. | _—_ 
Murther was puniſhed with den de. 
by the Athemar:s, and aſſaſſins Were yy a 
dragged away, to ſuffer death in WWW © © 
the country of the murthered pz: yo | 
ſons. Killing a murtherer, d Ap 
dave rel 


condemned, was adjudged to be WM 
murther. An allaſſin's counſel ws pp 


not allowed to make any prelimi. 
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compaſtion, or ſpeak any thing 
toreign t9 the cauſe. He that had 
been guilty of chance medley, was 
baniſhed for a year, or till ſatisfac- 
tion was made to the relations of 
the deceaſed, after this he might 
return, facrifice and be puriſied. 

The Romans puniſhed with the 
euleus or progedits in profluentem the 
crime of parricide or the murther 
of a near relation. See Culeus. 

It would be necdleſs to enlarge 


on this head; any perſon, who 


has the leaſt acquaintance with 
hitory, muſt know that murther 
was always looked upon by the 
2ncients, in general, with the 
excateſt abhorrence. Nature ſhud- 
ders at the crime, and ſpeaks the 


fame language in every country. 


It may not perhaps be amiſs to 
obſerve, that neither the Cel nor 
Latin language can furniſh a word 
which expreſles this crime ſpecih- 
calv, and exactly anſwers to our 
word nurt her, which implies a ma- 
licious purpoſe in the action. 

Musca, a name given to ſuch 
perſons, among the Romans, as of- 
ficially thruſt thewſelves into the 
campany of their ſuperiors, and 
thole who deſpiſed them, by. find- 
ing means of getting admittance to 
entertainments without invitation, 
und without a welcome: So that 
muſcg were the ſame as paraſctes, 
who were frequently by the Greeks 
termed My:. See Paraſite, Um- 
. 

MuscuLvs, a military machine 
mace ule of by the Romans, to 
cover and 
while they approached and under- 
mined the walls of beſieged places, 
or filled the ditches, It ſeems to 
ave reſembled the te/tzdo in form, 
but was ſmaller in ze. See Teſ- 


$ * 
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Musria, rere Cretan feſlivals 


protect the ſoldiers, 
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in honour of the Mies, celebrated 
with games every filth year, par- 
ticularly by the Theſpians. The 
Macedonians allo obſerved a feſtival 
of the ſame name, in honour of 
Jupiter and the Myfes, which laſted 
for nine days, and was celebrate 
wirh ſtage plays, ſongs, and poeti- 
cal compoſitions. | 
Mvusevuu properly ſignifies a 
chapel or place, dedicated to the 
NMiuſes, and the fine arts; ſuch was 
the mnſenm of Altxandria, which 
was {ct apart for the cultivation of 
the arts and ſciences. Here a 
number of lezrned men were lodg- 
ed, entertaincd, and clafled into 
colleges or companies, according 
to the different parts of learnin«s 
7 oO 
whick they devoted themſelves to, 
The word muſeum wes afterwards 
applied as a gencral name to any 
repofitory of tnch curious things, 
as have a relation to the arts, over 
winch the Mr ſes preſide. The 
Alexandrine muſcum was efſtal:liſhed 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus, as is ge- 
nerally believed. | 
There was a fort called aru/cur 
or Meze:ov, near the citadel of 
Athens, It was forced to entertain 
a garriſon by Antizorue, ſurrounded 
with a wall by Demetrivs, ard 
named ſrom the poet Muſus, who 
uled to repeat his verſes there. 
Muz1ic is the ſcience of ſounde, 
conſidered as capeble of producing 
melody, and agreeably affecting the 
mind by a due diſpoſition, combi- 
nation and proportion. Mufic is 
very ancient; for Moſes tells us that 
Jubal, who lived before the flood, 
was the inventor of the Ver and 
the Hugah, i. e. the harp and the 
organ. The Jews were fond of 
mulic in their religious ceremonies, 
their feaſts, their public rejoicings, 
their marriages, and their mourn- 
inge. The muſic of the temple 
| w.3 
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was performed by the families of 
Aſaph, Heman, and Jedut bun the 
Lewites, whoſe whole buſineis was 
to learn and practice this agreeable 
art; and abundant proviſion was 
made for them, that they might not 
be prevented from purſuing their 
muſical ſtudies, by the cares of 
life. Kings and great men among 
the Jeaus ſtudied muſic, and David 
made a very great proficiency in it, 
Singing men and finging women 
frequently occur in ſcripture, and 
were in conſiderable eſtimation.— 
Female muſicians were admitted 
into the temple, as well as male; 
the females were generally the 
daughters of the Levites, How far 
the Few muſic, in its higheſt 
perfection, fell ſhort of that of tbe: 
moderns, cannot without precifion 


be determined, but there is little 


doubt of its inferiority. 

'The Grecks give the invention of 
muſic to Pythageras. They had 
even muſical notes which were 
conlecrated to the ſeven plancts. 
to the Acorn. * 
Tlagunaln to Trpiter. 3. Axa; 
to Mercury. 4. Mczy to the Sun. 
5 aęaueon to Mars. 6. Tein 
to Vers. 7. Nyln to Saturu.— 
The tone or mode, whether grave 
or acute, was termed News, — 
There were four modes, the Phry- 
aun, which was religious; the 
Lydian, plaintive ; the Doric, mar- 
tial; the Jonic, gav and flowery ; 
the Aolic, ſimple. Jo thele modes 
may be added the Hypaderian, Hy- 
frphrygian, Eypolydian, and M:xs- 
[ydian. The mode by which the 
ſoldierg were animated was called 
op,. In later times the word 
INcuos was applied to the words 
themſelves, which were ſung in 
theſe modes. The Greciars had 
both vocal and inſtrumental muſic. 
Their muſical inftrements wer? of 


two kinds, Eurrveugæ, or wind in. 
ſtruments; and Eylala, or fringe 
inſtruments. Their principal in. 
ſtruments were the lyre, the flute 
and the pipe. The lyre was dil 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Lyra, 
Cithara, and @opprys. The ute 
was called Auac; and Tibia. And 
the pipe had the name of Hynias. 
The Greets were exceedingly fond 
of muſic. It had a conſiderable 
ſhare in their education; and < 
great was Its influence over their 
bodies as well as minds, that it wy 
ſaid to be a remedy for many dif. 
orders. 

We do not find that their muſic 
conſiſted of parts, but probably 
was only uniſon or full chorus, 
They had not the uſe of notes, for 
they were not invented till the 
eleventh century byGuido d Artzu, 
To ppl this defect they uſed i 
ſeries of tones and ſemi- tones, 2 
which they gave different names. 

What has been ſaid here of the 
muſic of the Greeks applies, with. 
out any conſiderable exception, i 
that of the Romans. 

The martial muſic of the Romar; 
conſiſted of the ſounds of the tube, 
the cornua, buccine and litui. ves 
Tuba, &C. 

The inſtruments in vulgar ule 
amongſt the Greeks and Raman 
were many and various. Certain 
feſtivals alſo, and ceremonies of re- 
ligion required particular inſtru- 
ments of muſic, ſuch as the crotala, 
tympana, fiftra, &c. See Cratalun, 
Tympanurn, &c. 

Muſic, among the ancients, Wi 
taken in a much more extenlive 
ſenſe than among the moderns. It 
parts are thus enumerated, harm 
rica, rhythmica, metrica, organ, 
poetica and hzpeeritica. 

MusTaRD, Seed. The Jew 
when they would cxpreſs a ſpas 
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quantity of any thing, likened it to 
a grain of muſtard ſeed, which was 
noted to be the ſmalleſt ſeed in Ju- 
gie that produced ſo large a plant. 
For though this is not the caſe a- 
mong{t us, yet in Judea, and other 
hotter climates, it produced great 
and high branches, like a tree. In 
the ſouthern parts of America we 
are told there are muflard trees high - 
er than a man on horſeback, and 
that the birds build their neſts in 
them. Our Saviour therefare may 
be conceived to have ſpoken ac- 
cording to the common uſage, and 
proverbial phraſe of the country, 
when he compared the {mall begin- 
ning and future increaſe of the 
goſpel to a grain of muſtard ſeed, 
wlach, ſays he, is indeed the leaſt 
of all ſeeds, but when it is grown, 
it bcemeth a tree. Matth. xiii. 32. 
Mrouaxcr, a kind of divina- 
tion by rats or mice. This method 
of foretelling future events is ſup- 
poled to be of very high antiquity, 
and Iſaiab is ſuppoſed to allude to 
it when he reckons mice among the 
abeminable things of the idalaters. 
dee Iſuah Chap. Ixvi. 17. 
Mrorako, among the Romans, 
Was a ſhip of ſuch conſtruction as 
o reſemble both a merchant ſhip 
and a ſnipof war. It was uſed molt 
commonly by irales. See Ships. 
MyRMiLLONES were gladiators 
0: a certain kind at Rome, who 
fought againſt the Retarii. Their 
arms Were a ſword, head-pieceand 
ſited. On the top of the head- 
picce they wore a ſhip emboſled, 
called Moguypeg, whence their name 
Is by ſome ſuppoſed to be derived. 
The Retiarii, in their engagements 
mace uſe of a net, in which they 
endeavoured to entangle their ad- 
verlaries, and ſung during the 
zht, “ won te peto, piſcem peto ; 
"" quid me fugts, Calle I aim 
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not at thee, but I aim at thy fiſh, 
why doſt thou ſhun me O Gaal ? 
The Myrmillones were called Galli, 
becauſe they wore Gallic armour. 
They were alſo named Secutores. 
This kind of gladiators was ſup- 
preſſed by Caligula. See Gladia- 
tars, Retiarii, &c. 

Mrax is a vegetable produc- 
tion, of the reſinous kind, iſſuing 
from the trunk and larger branches 
of a tree in Arabia, Egypt, and 
Abyſſinia. It was this gem, which 
the Magi, who came from the Eaſt 
to — ol our Saviour, made him 
an offering of. It: was this gum alſo 
which was mingled with the wine 
given him to Fink at his paſſion, 
to deaden his pains, and produce 
a ſtupor. See Mark xv. 23, The 
gall mentioned on the ſame occa- 
hon by St. Matthew, is probably 
the ſame with myrrb; for an 
thing bitter was uſually diſtinguiſh. 
ed by the name of gall. The 
Hebrews were accuſtomed to give 
thoſe that were executed ſome ſtu- 
pefying draught. The difficulty 
which ariſes from the ſceming 
difference betwixt the two Evan- 
geliſts, by ſome is ſolved by ſay- 
ing that 87. Matthew, writing in 
Syriac, made uſe of the word ar 
which fignifies myrrh, bitterneſs or 
gall ; but the Greek tranſlator has 
taken it for gall, and St. Mark for 
myrrh. Others will have it that 
our Saviour's drink was mingled 
with myrrh, as a ſtopefying drug, 
but ſuppoſe that the ſoldiers, out 
of wanton cruelty and inhumanity, 
infuſed gall, which was the rea- 
ſon, ſay they, why, when he had 
taſted he refuſed to drink. See Gall. 

MrxxnINA Paſa. See Mor- 
rhina. 

MysTEzr, a truth revealed by 
God, which natural reaſoa could 
neither find out without revelation, 

nor 
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nor comprehend fully when revcal- 
ed. The religion of the Jesus was 


full of myſteries, their laws, nay 
their whole conſtitution and nation, 


were myſterious. The myſteries 
of the old teſtament were gene- 
rallytypes or ſhadows of ſomething 
in the new, Fhus the brazen ſer- 
pent repreſented the croſs, and the 
death of Ci; Sarah and Hagar, 
Haac and Jhhmael denoted the two 
covenants. Their ſacrifices, their 
prieſthood, their purifications in- 
cluded myſteries, which have been 
explained by our Saviour and his 
Apoſtles. | 

The myſteries of the chriſtian 
religion are chiefly the incarnation 


of the Deity. The union of the 


divine and human nature; the mi- 
raculous birth of our lord; his 
death, reſurrection, and aſſenſion; 
the operation of divine grace in 
our hearts; the reſurrection of the 
dead, &c. Theſe things, tho' 
above human comprehenſion, are 
evertheleſs objects of faith; and 
the mind, when ſufficiently con- 


vinced that they are expreſsly re- 


vealcd in ſcripture, and that the 
ſcriptures are the word of God, 
can, without difficulty believe 
them. My mathematical friend 
tells me that he has demonſtrated a 
certain propoſition, which to me 
appeared paradoxical, my friend 
is a man of veracity, and I am 
perſuaded has no deſign to impoſe 
upon me I therefore believe what 
he has told me. 

As the myſteries of the eld teſ- 
tament were many of them illuſ- 
trated and cleared up in the zexv, 
and had an uſeſul eſfect in beauti- 
fully confirming the truth of our 
Savion:'s pretenſions as the eh.; 
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ſo the ebrifiian myſteries may, in 
ſome future period of exiſtence, be 
found of the greateſt uſe to us, in 
preparing us Þr the enjoyment ot 
the ehri/?zan paradiſe. 

The Heathens had their myſteri 
alſo, ſuch as were kept ſecret, he. 
cauſe unfit to be divulged ; thy 
this might not perhaps be the cat: 
with all their myſterious rites... 
Their chief myſteries were thoſe of 
Ceres called Eluſinian, the Omis 
of Bacchus, the myſteries of the 
Bona Dea, &c. See Eluſmi, 
Orgia, &c. 

Theſe were not called yfleries 
as being incomprehenſible, 
above the power of reaſon, but 
becauſe they were wrapped up in 
types and figures, to raiſe the 
people's veneration. They were 
generally celebrated in the night, 
and in caves and grottoes, fitter 
for the concealment of crimes than 
the celebration of facred rites. 
They chooſe darkneſs rather than 
light, becauſe their deeds were 
evil. | 

MrsTRuUmM, a liquid meaſure 
among the ancients, containing 
the fourth part of the Cyathus, and 
weighing two drams and an halt 
of oil, or two drams two ſcruples 
of water or wine. It nearly anl- 
wers to our ſpoonful. See Mes- 


ſure. 


MyTawoLoGy. Sec God. 

MyTToToN, a coarle kind of 
food, uſed. by the labouring peo- 
ple among the Greeks, and fome- 
times among the Romans, It wi 
made of garlic, onions, eggs, 
cheeſe, oil and vinegar, and- rec- 
koned very wholeſome. — des 
Meats, 
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L. Theſe letters, in the 
+ Roman courts of judica- 
ture, ſignified, that the jury were 
not ſatisfied as to the fact, and 
could neither proceed to acquĩt or 
condemn, but adjourned the mat- 
ter for further enquiry : This ad- 
journment they called ampliatio. 
The letters N. L. therefore, are 
the initials of the words non liguet, 
the caſe is not clear. See Condem- 
ratio, Ampliatio, Trial, &c. 

NaBLuM, in Hebrew, Nebel, 
was an inſtrument of muſic among 
the Jews. It had ſtrings like the 
harp, and was played upon by 
both hands. Its form was that of 
a Greek A. In the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, it is called aablum, p/al- 
terion, gra; and ſometimes citba- 
ra. 

Nexia, was a faneral ſong, 
ſung by the Prefice, among the 
Komans, and filled with the praiſes 
of the deceaſed ; but, for the moſt 
part, trifling and mean, even to a 
yoverb. The Nenie were uſual- 
'y ſung to the ſound of the Tibia. 
dee Tibia. 

Nails were made uſe of by 
tne ancient Hebreavs for cancel- 
ing bonds; and the ceremony 
das pertormed by ſtriking them 
rough the writing. This ſeems 
td be alluded to in Scripture, 
ere God is ſaid by our crucified 
Sꝛeiour to have“ blotted out the 
land- writing of ordinances that 
was againſt us, and to have 
taken it out of the way, nailing 
inn to his croſs.” Col. ii. 14. 
By the hand-writing of ordinances 
5 meant the law ot Mo/es, which 
was in the nature of a bill, bond, 
obligation, perpetually ſtand- 


NAM 


ing in force againſt men, and 


ready to bring à penalty or for- 
feiture upon them in caſe of non- 
performance, for “ curſed is eve- 
ry one that continueth not in 
all things which are written in 
* the. book of the law to do 
* them :” But it is certain none 
of us have ſo continued, for“ the 
* Scripture hath concluded all 
* under ſin.” Thus were we all 
left liable to puniſhment ; but the 
ſtrongeſt obligations may be can- 
celled, and this obligation, which 
was ſo ſeverely againſt us, was can- 
celled by the nails which pierced 
our Saviour's body, and faſtened 
it to the accurſed tree. Deut. xxvii. 
26. Gal. iii. 10.—- For the cauſe 
and ccremony of driving the an- 


nual nail, or clauus annalis among 


the Romans, ſee Annalis Claus, 
Ignorance, Dictator. 

Names, were given to infants 
by the Jews on the eighth day, 
by the Greeks on the tenth, and by 
the Romans on the ninth. The 
name was given by the Jews on 
the day of circumcifion, which 
was always a day of feaſtiag The 
Greeks and Romans, on the day of 
naming their children, performed 
ſacrifices, and offered up prayers 
for their proſperity, concluding 
with chearfulneſs and feſtivity. 
The names of men in all nations 
were fignificative, and not ſimple 
ſounds for diſtinction- ſake: I hey 
generally marked the good wiſhes 
of the parents, a happy name 
ſceming to indicate proſperity in 
life. Hence the names Victor, 
Caftor, Fauſtus, Probus, &c. The 


fauſta nomina, or lucky names, 


were always firſt enrolled in the 
* Roman 
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Roman muſters, and firſt called to 


ſerve at the firſt ſacrifices at the 


foundation of colonies. Plato re- 
commends fortunate names, and 
Pythagoras taught that men's ac- 
tions and ſucceſſes were according 
to their names. The name of a 
diſtinguiſhed philoſopher, ſaint, 
or hero, may indeed ſometimes in- 
fluence the perſon who bears 1t, 
either to imitate their conduR, or 
to be upon their guard not to diſ- 

ace the name. 

The Romans, from the begin- 
ning, had two names; and, in 


proceſs of time, the better to diſ- 


tinguifh themſelves, they took a 
third. The firſt was the prænonen 
the ſecond the nomen, and the third 
was the cognomen. Eldeſt ſons 
generally took the prænomen of 
their fathers ; younger ſons choſe 
what they pleaſed for their præ- 
nomen. This name was not given 
to ſons till they aſſumed the zoga 
wirilis, i. e. till they arrived at 
the age of ſeventeen; nor to the 
daughters till their marriage.— 
The nomen, which was the name 
of the family, was uſually given 
to a ſon on the ninth day after the 
birth, and to a daughter on the 
eiphth.-—The copnomen was added 
ſor the fake of diſtinguiſhing fami- 
lies, and was aſſumed from no cer- 
tain cauſe, but generally from ſome 
particular occurrence. Such was 
the origin of the cognomen ; but, in 
proceſs of time, it became here- 
ditary, though frequently chang- 
ed for a new one. To theſe three 
names already mentioned, a fourth 
was fometimes added, called ag- 
nomen, Or adnomen; but this was 
merely an honourable title : Thus 
Scipio had the additional name of 
Africanus; Cato of Sapiens ; Craſſus 


of Dives, &c. 


Slaves, in ancient times, had 
no names, but what they borrow- 
ed from the prænomen of their ma- 


NAM 


ſters, as Lucipor, Publipor, Meri. 
por, 1. e. Lucii Puer, Publii Puer, 
Marci Puer, &c. This cuſtom 
growing obſolete, they gave other 
names to their flaves, which ge- 
nerally expreſſed their origin as tg 
country, as Fyrus, Geta, &c.— 
Slaves, upon manumiſſion, aſſum- 
ed the nomen and prænomen of their 
maſters, keeping their own name; 
by way of cognomen. 

Foreigners, admitted denizens 
of Rome, bore the nomen and pre. 
nomen of the perſons by whoſe 
means they obtained that privi- 
leye. 

Adopted perſons aſſumed the 
names of thoſe who obliged them 
with this kindneſs, retaining, at 
the ſame time, their own nomen or 
cog nomen as a mark of their proper 
deſcent. If the nomen was retain- 
ed, it ſtood exactly as before; it 
the cognomen continued, it under- 
went a flight alteration, I will 
give an inſtance in both caſes: 
AM. Junius Brutus, being adopted 
by Q. Serwilius Cepio Agalo, was 
called 2. Serwilius Cepio Agale 
Brutus; and C. Otavius, being 
adopted by Julius Cæſar, was call- 
ed C. Julius Cæſar Octavian: 
dee Adoption. | 

The rænomen was anciently al- 
ſumed by women, as well as the 
men, as Caia, Marcia, Cærilia, 
Lucia; but the initials were wrote 
the wrong end upwards, as O and 
M reverſed, for Caia and Marcia. 
This was a manner of expreſſing 
the feminine gender; but this cul- 
tom was at laſt dropt. An only 
daughter took the family name 
alone, which was frequently fof- 
tened into a diminutive, as Tull. 
ola, for Tullia. If there were two, 
three, or more daughters, they 
were diſtinguiſhed by a word ex- 
preſſive of ſeniority, &c. or b 
numerals, Where there were Wo, 
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NAT 
ed by the addition of ſenier and 


-inior, Or major and minor; where 
there were three or more, they 
were called Prima, Secunda, Ter- 
tia, Quarta, Quinta, & c. or theſe 
ordinals were made diminuti ves, 


as Secundilla, Quartilla, Quintilla, 


&c. 

Thoſe called to the Equeſtrian 
Order, if they had baſe names, 
were always new named, Nomine 
ingenuorum veterumgue Romanorum. 

Deified perſons always received 
new names at their conſecration, 
thus Romulus was called Quirinus; 
Melicertes, Portummus, &c. 

Heathens, upon their conver- 
fon to Chriſtianity, received new 
names, as Saul, the Jew, was call- 
ed Paul. This cuſtom was adopt- 
ed in imitation of the Romans, 
whoſe ſlaves upon manumiſſion 
received names, and Chriſtianity 
was conſidered as making free the 
It was cuſtomary 
with the Jeaus to be called by a 
Jewiſþ name among their own 
country-men, and by another a- 
movg the Gentiles. Hence we find 
Themas called Didymas, John xi. 
16. and Tabitha, Dorcas, Acts ix. 
36. and ſome alledge the fame 
reaſon for Saul's aſſuming the Ro- 
aan name of Paul. 

The Greeks had but one name 
each; but, by way of diſtinction, 
the name of the family was ex- 
preſſed by a patronymic, as Atrides, 
Eacides, Pelides, &c. 

Narpus. See Perfumes, Ma- 
.obathrum. 

Naralis, Dies, or Natalitium, 
iignifies one's birth-day. Birth- 
days were, among the Romans, ob- 
ſerved with much ſolemnity. They 
obſerved the birth-days of the 
gods, of their emperors, of great 
and worthy men, beſides their 
own, Their own birth-days were 
kept by ſacrificing, if men, to 
their Genius 3 if women, to Juno. 
+ 0theur Genius, they offered wine, 
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ſrankincenſe, and parlands of 
flowers, at the ſame time regaling 
themſelves with the richeſt dain- 
ties; hence the expreſſion, Indul- 
gere Genio, implies rich living. 
On this day they were dreſſed out 
in white garments, and wore a 
particular ring on the occaſion, 
called Natalis Annulus. They made 
ſometimes a publicentertainment, 
called Conviuuum Natalitium, to 
which they invited perſons of Pa- 
trician and Equeſtrian rank. The 
birth-days of cities were frequent- 
ly obſerved with great feitivity, 
particularly thoſe of Rome and Con- 
Aantinople.— Dolabella the Conſul, 
we are informed, propoſed a law, 
by which it was to have been re- 
quired that the zdes of March, fa- 
mous for the aſſaſſination of Ce/ar, 
ſhould ever after be called Natali: 
Irbis, the Birth-Day of Nome; as 
if their liberty had revived upon 
the death of Ce/ar. The ſame 
day, by a decree of the Senate, 
was ordered to be called Parrici- 
diam.— Adopted children obſerv- 
ed the day of their adoption under 
the name of Natalis dies. 

NavaL Crown. See Crown. 

NavaL1a, among the Romans, 

were docks, or ports, where ſhips 
uſed to be laid up after build- 
ing. 
Navalia alſo ſigniſies wharfs or 
quays, at Rome, where the ſhips 
were unloaded or loaded. Theſe 
wharfs were near the Sublician 
bridge. 

Nauckaki, among the Atbe- 
nians, was the name given to the 
chief magiſtrates of the Any, bo- 
roughs or townſhips, called Na- 
vngægiai, becauſe each was obliged, 


| belides two horſemen, to furniſh 


out one ſhip for the public ſer- 
vice. 
NavicaTION. See ſhips, woyage. 


Navis. See ſhips. 
NavLum, a piece of money put 
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Into the mouth of a perſon deceaſ- 
ed, among the Romans, to enable 
him to pay Charon, the ferryman, 
for his paſſage. This piece was 
to be of the current coin of the 
Emperor then reigning ; ſo that 
from this money the time of the 
perſon's death may be known. 
The ſum for poor men was a far- 
thing, but rich men generally were 
very liberal to the old tar Charon, 
as appears by the quantity of 
coins frequently found in the 
neighbourhood of Rome on open- 
Ing the graves of great men.— 
Charon was looked upon as a ve- 


ry moroſe and obſtinate old fel- 


low, who would not carry over 
any man without his fare ; hence 
the proverbial uſe of that verſe of 
Juvenal, 
Furor «ft poſt omnia perdere naulum. 
The ſame cuſtom prevailed a- 
mog the Greeks, but the money 
put into the mouth of the deceaſ- 
ed was called Aas See Da- 
nace. 
NAuuachiæ, were places at 
Rome, fitted up ſor the exhibition 
of naval engagements, for the di- 
verſion of the people. They were 
a ſort of Circus, or Amphithea- 
tres, provided with ſeats and pore 
tico's. The pit or middle part 
was filled with water by means of 
pipes, and there the veſſels were 
introduced to repreſent a ſca-fight, 
There were ſeveral of the Nauma- 
cbiæ at Rome: Three built by Au- 
gufius, one by Claudius, another 
by Demitian, and another by Nero, 
which ſerved for the reverſc of his 
medals. Claudius made uſe of the 


lake Furinus as a Naumacbtæ. 


NAaUMACHI®$ is frequently 
uſed to ſignify the exhibition of 


naval engagements, as well as the 


place where they were exhibited, 
Theſe mock ſea-fights are ſuppoſ- 
ed to owe their original to the 
time of thefirſt Punic war, when 
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the Romans firſt initiated theis 
men in the knowledge of nay] 


affairs. Afterwards they were in. 


tended both to entertain the po- 
pulace, and improve the ſeamen, 
They were frequently like other 
ſhows exhibited at the expence of 
individuals, to encreaſe their po. 
pularity. 

In theſe ſhows they ſometime: 
ſtrove to excel each other in ſwik. 
neſs; and ſometimes cngaged in 
a hoitile manner. The Naumathie 
of Claudius was a ſavage diverſion 
indeed, The combatants uſed to 
deſtroy each other to divert a ty- 
rant and a barbarous mob, 4; 
they paſſed before him they ſalut. 
ed him with this melancholy greet. 
ing, Ave Imperator, morituri it 
&* {/alurtant.” The Emperor repli. 
ed © Avete vos. This they mil. 
took for an anſwer. of kindneſs, 
and a grant of their lives, bu: 
were ſoon convinced that it pro- 
ceeded from wanton cruelty, and 
barbarous inſenſibiliiy. Under 
the Emperor Domitian ſuch a valt 
number of veſſels engaged as 
would have almoſt formed two te- 
gular fleets for a proper fight, and 
the channel of water was equal in 
dimenſions to a natural river. 
The Emperor Heliogabalus is ſaid 
to have filled the channel where 
the veſſels were to ride, with wine 
inſtead of water. T7itons and ſea 
monſters were often exhibited dur- 
ing the engagement. See Ships. 

NazariTE, or Nazarean, à- 
mong the Jews was one who had 
Jaid himſelf under the obligation 
of a vow to obſerve the rules cf 
Nazariteſpip, either for his whole 
life, as was the caſe with Samue!, 
and Jobn the baptiſt ; or only for 
a time, as thoſe mentioned 1n 
Numb. vi. 18, 19, 20. and Amos 
ii. 11, 12. The rules of Naa. 
riteſhip, during the time ſpecified 
in the vow, obliged the man or 

woman 
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woman to more than ordinary de- 
grees of purity. They were to 
abſtain from wine, and all intoxi- 
cating liquor, to let their hair 
row without cutting or ſhaving, 
not to be preſent at a funeral, or 
enter a houſe where there was 2 
corpſe, or, if they happened to be 
preſent when any one died, to be- 
gin the whole ceremony anew. 
The ceremony laſted generally for 
eight days, ſometimes a month, 
and ſometimes, as was before ob- 
ſerved, for thei: whole lives. 
When the time of their Nazarite- 
hip was accompliſhed, the perſons 
offered at the door of the Temple, 
2 he lamb for a burnt offering, a 
he lamb for an expiatory ſacrifice, 
ind a ram for a peace offering; 
with loaves and cakes, and wine 
for libations. Then the prieſt 
ſhaved the head of the Nazarzes 
at the door of the tabernacle, and 
threw their hair upon the altar to 
be burnt, After this the prieſt 
put into their hands a ſhoulder of 
the ram roaſted, with a loaf and a 
cake : Theſe the Nazarites again 
returned to the prieſt who imme- 
diately offered them up, lifting 
them on high in the preſence of 
the Vazarites, Tuis done they 
might again diink wine, &c. 
Thoſe that made a vow of Na- 
zarite/pip out of Paleſtine, and 
could not come to the temple 
when their vow was expired, con- 
tented themſelves with the abili- 
pence required by law, and cut- 
ting their hair in the place where 
they were, The offerings which 
Meſes preſcribes to be made at the 


temple, as mentioned above, were 


deferred to a convenient opportu- 
nity. This is exemplified in the 
caie of Sr. Paul, Ads xviii. 18. 
When a perſon found that he was 
not in a condition to make a vow 
of Nazariteſhip, or perform its 
ceremonies, he could nevertheleſs 
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partake in the merit of the per. 
formance, by contributing to the 
expence of the ſacrifice, &c, of 
thoſe who had made and fulfilled 
the vow. The Apoſtle St. James 
adviſes St. Paul to take this courſe, 
in order to quiet the minds of the 
converted Jews, who ſuſpected 
that he preached up the entire abo- 
lition of the law of Moeſes, Ads, 
xxi. 23, 24. 

Our Saviour was called a Naza- 
rite, or Nazarene, either becauſe 
he dwelt at Nazareth, or becauſe 
the purity and conſecration of the 
Nazarites was a fort of propheti- 
cal type of thoſe of Jeſus; or elſe 
he was fo called in alluſion to the 
prophecy, which ſays, ** There 
** ſhall come forth a rod out of 
„ the ſtem of Je, and a branch 
„(in Hebrew zezer) ſhall grow 
* out of his roots.“ | 

The name Nazarites ſometimes 
denotes a man of great diſtinction 
and dignity.—Nazarite or Naza- 
rean was alſo a term of contempt 
and derifion, applied by infidels 
to our Saviour and his followers. 
It is alſo a name given to an eariy 
ſet of Heretics. 

NEeBEL, a muſical inſtrument 
among the Hebrews, the ſame as 
Nablum. See Nablum. 

Necromancy, the ſuppoſed 
art of calling up the dead to give 
information concerning future 
events. It was ſaid to be performed 
by the magical uſe of a bone or a 
dead body, or by pouring warm 
blood into the carcaſe, as it were, 
to re-animate it. Sometimes the 
ghoſt was fetched up by the power 
of invocations attended with va» 
rious ceremonies. If the dead ap- 
peared in any unſubſtantial form 
like a ſhade, it was called Exioua;- 
Taz and vyopailiz. It might be 
performed in any place; but ſome 
places were more particularly ap- 
propriated to this uſe and called 

| Nexvoparitict 
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Nexvoucniluz, No ſouls could, as 
they imagined, be ſo readily call- 
ed up, as thoſe that had been ſent 
down by untimely death, or acts 
of ſuicide ; becauſe they believ- 
ed that ſouls of this deſcription 
were not admitted to the more diſ- 
tant parts of the infernal regions, 
but lodged ſomewhere on the con- 
tines of both worlds. - Both Jeaur, 
Greeks, and Romans pretended to 
wcromantic arts. The witch of 
Endor is of famous memory for a 
bold and artful deception of this 
kind. See Witchcraft. 

Nectar, was the ſuppoſed 
erink of the immortal Gods, and 


. was imagined to contribute much 


rowards their eternal exiſtence. 
it was, according to the fables of 
the poets, a moſt beautiful and 
delicious ſiquor, farexceeding any 
thing that the human mind can 
imagine. It gave a bloom, a beau- 
ty. and a vigor, which ſurpaſſed 
all conception, and repaired, to- 
gether with Ambrora, all the de- 
cays or accidental injuries of the 
divine conſtitution. See Ambre/ia. 

Ne&ar is ſometimes uſed to ex- 
preſs honey, from an ingenious 
tuppoſition that honey was the 
drink of the bees, and the yellow 
matter collected on their thighs 
their food, this latter they there- 
fore called Gmbrofra. This opi- 
nion ſeems to be confirmed by 
modern obſervation. 

NerasTi Dies, an appellation 
given by the Romans to thoſe days 
wherein it was not allowed to ad- 
miniſter juſtice, or hold courts. 
They were fo called becauſe, non 


fart licebat, the Pretor was not al- 


lowed. to pronounce the three ſo- 
lemn words, or fermula's, of the 
law, Do, Dico, Addico, give, I 
uppoint, I adjudpe. Thele days 
were diſtinguiſhed in the calendar 
by the letter N. for Nefa/tus; or 
N. P. A-fa/tus Primo, when the 


nify the new-moons. Some aſſert 
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day was only Nefa/tus in the fore. 
noon, or firſt part. The days of 
a mixed kind were called Intercij, 
See Day, Interciſi, Pretor, &c, 
Nemaan Games, were cele. 
brated games in Greece, deriving 
their name from Nemea, a city 
and ſacred wood of Arg:a, fituated 
between Clone and Phlius. They 
were inſtituted in memory of 4. 
chemorus or Opheltes ; but after 
ſome intermiſſion, were revived by 
Hercules, in honour of Jupiter, af. 
ter the victory over the Nemean 
hon. Theſe games were celebrat. 


ed every third year, on the twelfth 
day of the Corinthian month He. 


v6, Which is ſaid to anſwer to 
the Athenian Boedromion, or our 
Auguſt ; but of this coincidence of 
the Corinthian and Athenian month 
authors ſeem not quite convinced, 
Funeral honours were paid at theſe 
games to Archemorus, and ſacri- 
tices performed to Menæan Jen. 
Conteſts of every kind, gymnical 
and equefirian were exhibited, 
They had chariot races, and all 
the exerciſes of the Pentathlum, 
See Pentathlum. 

The preſidents of the Nemear 
games were choſen from Argi, 
Corinth, and Clone. The crowns 
which rewarded the victors were 
at firſt of olive, afterwards of par 
ley. 

Nenxta. See Nenia. 

Neocort, among the Greets, 
were perſons appointed to take 
care of the temples aud other con- 
ſecrated places. The office and 
duty of the Grecian Neue were 
the ſame as thoſe of the Nena 
AEditui. The Aditui, indeed, 
are frequently mentioned under 
the name Neecorz. See /Eaituus. 

Neotnia, 4 Grectan feſtival in 
honour of Bacchus, when the new 
wine was firſt taſted. 

NEeoOMEN1a, a term uſed to fig- 


that 
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chat the Jesus had two kinds of 
Neomenia; the firſt on the day of 
the moon's conjunction with the 
ſun, the ſecond on the day of her 
appearance : Others again ſay, 
that they only. obferved the day of 
conjunction. Be this however as 
it may, the Jews obſerved their 
rew-moons as feſtivals of an in- 
{erior kind, and kept them every 
month with ſound of trumpet, en- 
tertainments, and particular ſa- 
crifices. At theſe times they ex- 
preſſed their joy and gratitude for 
the bleſſings received in the former 
month, and prayed for a continu— 
ance of them, during that which 
was now begun. The offerings 
required on thefe new-moons will 
be found Numb. xxvii. 11. and 
x. 10. alſo 1 Sam. xx. 5. 18. 

A feſtival called © Neounnz or 
Nef, was ulſo oblerved by the 
Greeks at the beginning of every 
lunar month, in honour of all the 
gods, but more eſpecially of Aps/lo, 
who was called Nechenvig, as being 
the author of all lights, the foun- 
tain and original from whence the 
other planets derive their rays, 
and the grand lominary from 
which all time receives its princi- 
pol diſtinction and diviſions. —At 
tele ſolemnities the Athenians 
vitered up prayers and ſacrifices 
ja the temple of Erechtheus, for 
tie proſperity of their common- 
wealth the enſuing month. Games 
were exhibited, and the rich made 
entertainments for the poor. 
 NEOPTOLEMIA, a pompous feſ- 
tal, kept by the Delphrians in 
memory of Neoptolemus, the ſon of 
Achilles, who was flain in attempt- 
Ing to procure full revenge for his 


fatner's death, by ſacking the tem- 
Pie of the Delphian god, who 
had aſſiſted Paris in aiming the 
— ſhatt which deprived him of 
ite, | 


NEPSNTHE, was a kind of ma- 


NET 


gic potion mentioned by Greet 
and Roman _ which was ſup- 
poſed to make perſons forget their 


ſorrows and misfortunes. It was 


the juice or infuſion of a plant 
now unknown; Homer lays it grew 
in Egypt, and tells us further that 
Helen made uſe of it to charm her 
gueſts, and make them forget their 
miſeries and their pains. — How 
valuable would a noflrum of this 
efficacy prove to wretched mor- 


tals! 


NePHALIa, feaſts and ſacrifices 
of the Greeks, ſo called from 
Nepadiog, /ober, becauſe no wine 
was offered, but nit, mead, &c. 
Theſe ſacrifices were offered to the 
ſun, moon, memory, Aurora, Ve- 
nus, the Furies, and the Nymphs. 
Any fort of wood might be burnt 
at this ſolemnity, except the vine, 
the fig-tree, the mulberry : Theſe 
were prohibited becauſe they were 
looked upon as ſymbols of drunk- 
enneſs. The Nephalia were moſt 
particularly obſerved by the Atbe- 
AAA. 

NeyTUNAL1a, feaſts obſerved 
by the Romans in honour of Nep- 
tune. They differed from the 
Conſualia, in which that god was 


_ conſidered as prefiding over horſes 


and the manage; whereas the 
Neptunalia were feaſts of Neptune, 
in bis more general character, as 
God of the Sea. See Conjualia. 

They were celebrated on the 
tenth of the Calends of Auguft. 
During the ſolemnity it was cuſ- 
te mary to live in booths, eretted 
on the banks of the Titer : Theſe 
booths were made of branches of 
trees interwoven with ſmall twigs, 
to exclude the ſcorching rays of 
the ſun, and called for that reaſon 
Umbre. 

NETHINIMS, among the Jews, 
were ſervants of the Prieſts and 
Levites, employed in the loweſt 
and mcaneſt offices about the m_ 

ple. 
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ple. They were, as the Scripture 
expreſſes it, haber of wood and 
drawers of water for the Houſe of 
God. To this office the poiterity 
of the Gibeonites were firſt con- 
demned by Jeſbua; afterwards the 
Canaanites, who ſurrendered them- 
| ſelves, and were ſpared, had 
the ſame duties afligned them. 
David and Solomon devoted many 
of their captives to the ſame kind 
of ſlavery.— In proceſs of time, 
the number of the Nethinims was 
ſo much reduced, that a ſolemnity 
called Xy/ophoria was inſtituted to 
ſupply the defect of their ſervices, 
in which ſolemnity the people, 
with great ceremony, carried wood 
to the Temple, to keep alive the 
fire on the altar of burnt ſacri- 
fice. 

New-Moon. See Neomenia. 

New-Year's Gift. See Strene. 

Next, among the Romans, were 
perſons free-born, who for debt 
were delivered bound to their cre- 
ditors, and obliged to ſerve them 
till they could diſcharge tne debt. 
See Debtor. 

N1icoLAITans, Or Nicolaites, 
were Chriſtian heretics of Ala, 
whom Chriſt himſelf condemns in 
the Revelations, chap. ii. 6. 15. 
They were ſo called from Nicolas, 
one of the ſeven firſt Deacons 
mentioned Ads vi. 5. Though 
perhaps he had no ſhare in their 
errors or irregularities, he is ſup- 
poſed to have given ſome handle 
to them. He is faid to have had 
a beautiful wife, but that he might 
attain to greater perfection, he 
leſt her to live in a ilate of conti- 
nence and purity: Not being able, 
however, to perſevere in this reſo- 
lution, he took her again, and to 
Juitify his conduct advanced doc- 
trines contrary to truth and chaſe 
tity, and gave riſe to the Micolai- 
tans, Gnoftics, and other ſects, 
They held adultery, and the uſe of 
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meats offered to idols, as indife. 
rent things, provided theſe mea, 
were firſt exorciſed. They forgave 
fornicators eight days after the 


. offence, had their women in com. 


mon, lived in great impurity, and 
made libertiniſm and folly the di. 
tinguiſhing characters of their 
hereſy. They held many extr;. 
vagant opinions concerning Goc 
and the creation, denied the divi. 
nity of Chriſt, aſſerted that the 
divine nature inhabited the hy. 
man, but was not hy poſtatically 
united with it, and held that all 
pleaſures were good. They ſciu- 
pied not to conform to all the 
Pagan ſuperſtitions, and intimat- 
ed that the world was not created 
by God, but by certain other 
Powers wildly conceived, and 
feigned with the moſt impiouz 
temerity. Theſe heretics aroſe in 
the end of the firſt age of the 
Church, but were not of long con- 
tinuance, being ſuperſeded by 9. 
ther ſects, and loſt under other 
denominations. See Gneſfics. 

N1inpui, was a leffer fort of 
excomimunication among the He 
brews, which commonly continu- 
ed about a month ; if it was not 
taken off in that time, 1s was pro- 
longed for ſixty or even ninety 
days. If, during this term, fa- 
tistaQion was not made, the ex- 
communicated perſon fell into the 
Cherem, which was the ſecond fort 
of excommunication ; and thence 
into the Scammatha, which was the 
molt dreadful of all. He that in- 
curred the Niddui, was to with- 
draw himſelf from his relations to 
the diſtance of four cubits at leali, 
during the term. 

Nicur, was divided, by the 
Romans, into four equal parts, 
each conſiſting of three hours; 
theſe they called watches, and 
reckoned by the firſt, ſecond, 
third, and fourth watch, — 
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ing to the cuſtom obſerved in the 
zrmy, where the guard was re- 
lieved four times during the night. 
The firſt watch began at ſix in the 
evening, and continued till nine; 
the ſecond commenced at nine, 
and ended at twelve, or midnight; 
the third watch laſted from twelve 
to three ; the fourth, or morning 
watch, began at three, and cloſed 
at fix in the morning. This man- 
ner of dividing the night, was 
adopted by the Jews before our 
Saviour's time, and is frequently 
ailuded to in the New Teftament. 
The firſt watch they call Os, or 
Eren; the ſecond Mezooruxlior, or 
Midnight; the third AAe x logo ꝙοονα, 
or Cock-crowing ; and the fourth 
IIc. 

The Romans furthur divided 
the Night into Crepu/culum, or 
Twilight; Prima fux, or Can- 
dle- lighting; Vesper, or the Even- 
ing; Concubium, or Bed- time; 
Nox Intempeſta, the Firſt Sleep; 
I Mediant nocten, towards Mid- 
nignt; Media Nox, Midnight; 
De Media Nee, a little after Mid- 


night; Gallicinium, Cock-crow- 


g Conticinium, from Cock- 
crowing till Day- break. 

But the Night, with all its di- 
vißons and ſubdiviſions, was ſtill 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt, like the Day, 
of twelve equal parts or hours, 
which were longer or ſhorter, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year. 
dee Day. 

NOBILES, among the Romans, 
were ſuca as had the Jus Imagi- 
num, or the right of uſing the pic- 
tures Or itatucs of their anceſtors; 
4 right Which was allowed only to 
ole whoſe anceltors had borne 
ſome Curule oflice, that is, had 
been Carule Haile, Cen/or, Pretor, 
or Conſul, For a long time, none 
but the Patricii were the Nobiles, 
becauſe no perſon but of that ſu- 
perior rark could bear any Curule 


ing; 
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office; hence in Livy, Saluft, &c. 
Nobilitas is uſed to ſignify the 
Patrician order, and ſo oppoſed 
to Plebs, To make the true 
meaning of Nobiles ſtill more clear, 
let it be obſerved, that the Roman 
people were divided into Nebiles, 
Novi, and Igaobiles. Nobiles were 
they who had the pictures, &c. of 
their anceſtors, Now! were ſuch as 
had only their own, Ignobiles were 
ſach as had neither. See Now, 
[onobiles, Jus Imaginum, &C. 

The Roman Nobility, by way 
of diſtinction, wore an half moon 
upon their ſhoes, eſpecially thoſe 
of Patrician rank. 

The Grecian Nobility were calle 
ed EuTaloidas, as being deſcended 
from theſe old heroic anceſtors, fo 
famous in hiſtory, Such were the 
Praxiergide, "Etrobutide, Alcmæ 
onde, &c, all which had many 
privileges annexed to their quali- 
ty, amougſt which was this, that 
they wore graſhoppers in their 
hair, as a badge of Nobility. 

Noukx, among the Romans, 
was the name which immediately 
followed the Prænomen, and anſ- 
wered to the Grecian Patronymic : 
For example, in C. Jalius Ce/ar, 
C. is the Prænomen, Tulius the 
Nomen, and Cæſar the Cognomen. 
See this more largely explained 
under the article Name. 

NomenCLAaTOR, amongſt the 
Romans, was generally a ſlave who 
attended perſons that ſtood candi- 
dates for offices. His buſineſs was 
to prompt or ſuggeſt to them the 
names of all the citizens they met, 
that they might ſolicit their 1n- 
tereſt, and call them by their 
names, which among the Romans 
was the highelt piece of civility. 

Nomenclators were uſed alſo up- 
on many other oeczlions, as at 
fealts, to call over the names of 
the gueſts, and aſſign to each his 
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Nouixis Delatio, in the Roman 
courts of judicature, was the en- 
tering into the court- book the 
name of the offender, and the na- 
ture of his offence. The form was 
this: The offenders name and his 
crime were firſt pronounced viva 
voce, and then written on a ta- 
blet and given to the Prætor; if 
the Prætor approved it, the accuſ- 
ed party's name and crime were 
inſerted in the book, roll, or ca- 
lendar of criminals, See Trial. 

NomopayLACEs, Athenian ma- 

iſtrates who were appointed to 
ee the laws duly executed upon 
criminals, to take charge of pri- 
ſoners, to ſeize thieves, kidnap- 
pers, highwaymen, &c. upon ſuſ- 
picion, to put them to death if 
they confeſſed the fact, or proſe- 
cute them in a judicial way if they 
did not. The power of the Ve- 
mophylaces, in ſhort, was ſimilar 
to that of our Sheriffs, 

Nouorzrlaczs, officers be- 
longing to the O/ympic games, ap- 
pointed to inſtru in the laws of 
theſe games, thoſe who were to 
contend. See Hellenodice. | 

Nouor ner, officers amongſt 
the Atbeniant, a thouſand in num- 
ber, choſen by Jot out of ſuch as 
had been judges in the court He- 
liza. Their buſineſs was to in- 
ſpect the old laws, and cauſe to be 
abrogated ſuch as were uſeleſs, 
prejudicial, or contradictory. They 
were alſo to take care that no man 
ploughed or dug deep ditches 
within the Pe/a/pian wall, or to 
apprehend the offenders, and ſend 
them to the Archon. See Law. 

Non Liquer, the form of the 
verdi& given by the Roman jury 
when a matter did not appear 
clear, but required a further hear-. 
ing. It was expreſſed by the ab- 
breviation N. L. See N. L. 

Nox Caprotine, a name given 


to the Reman feſtival of Poplifu- 


NOT 


giam. See Poplifugium. + 

Noxes, in the Roman Calendar. 
were the fifth days of the months. 
January, February, April, June, 
Auguſt, September, November, 
and December; and the ſeventh 
of March, May, July, and Og. 
ber: Theſe four laſt months hav. 
ing fix days before the Nones, and 
the others only four. 

March, May, July, and Odo. 
ber, had fix days in their None, 
becauſe theſe months alone in Ny. 
ma's year contained 31 days a. 
piece, the reſt having only 29, 
and February 30; and Cafar, 
when he reformed the year, tho' 
he aſſigned 31 days to other 
months, yet did not allot them 
ſix days of Nones, which accounts 
for the inequality. 

The Nozes were ſo called be. 
cauſe they reckoned nine days from 
them to the Jas, qu. nono. idus, 

The Nones, like the Calend: and 
Ides, were reckoned backwards, 
the number of the None running 
in a ſeries contrary to thoſe of 
the days of the month. For the 
manner of dating and counting 
the Roman months, ſee the table 
under the article Month. See allo 
Calends, Ides. 

Nosk, was by the Augur par- 
ticularly attended to in forming 
conjectures concerning future good 
or ill ſucceſs. The tingling of the 
right or left ſide of it, for inſtance, 
was thought to have different tig- 
nifications as it happened to dif- 
ferent ſexes, or perſons in diffe- 
rent conditions. 

Norakius, was an officer ig 
the Roman Courts whoſe buſine(; 
it was to take an account of pro- 
ceedings. The Notarit allo an- 
ſwered to our attorneys, and drew 
up papers and writings which were 
produced before the judge. They 
were called Notarii, becauſe they 
drew up contracts and other — 

me 


NOV 
ments in notes or abbreviatures'; 
which, after they had been exa- 
mined and approved, were written 
jn fair characters, by the Tabelli- 
den, who ſeem to have had a par- 
ticu;ar authority over the Noetarii. 
See Tabellio. 5 
NoTte, Nota was uſed among 
the Romans to ſignity a character 
or abbreviation, ſerving to denote 
or expreſs ſomething 1n a ſhort 
compaſs. Notes, or a ſpecies of 
mort hand, gave employment to 
the Netarii, who always wrote in 
characters. The Greeks cultivat- 
ed the art of writing a kind of 
ſhort-hand, and Nenophon is ſaid 
to have been completely maſter of 
it : But different perſons undoubt- 
edly would adopt different ſyſ- 
tems, as is the caſe amongſt us. 
Norzs, characters in muſie 
which mark the tones of the voice 
or found. The Greeks uſed the 
common letters of their alphabet 
for muſical notes; and as more 
notes were required than they had 
letters, this defect was ſupplied by 
their diferent pofitions, viz. plac- 
ing them upright, inverting them, 
doubling ſome ſtrokes and —_— 
off others. This mode of expreſ- 
ſiag the different tones, &c. was 
very perplexed and intricate, but 
continued till the eleventh cen- 
tury, when Guido Arezzo, a Bene- 
dictine Monk, in lieu of letters 
ſubſtituted the fix ſyllables ur, re, 
mi, fa, /ol, la, which were the 
initial letters of a hymn to St. 
Jobn, which ran thus 
UT queant laxis 
R Ejonare fibris 
Mlra geſtorum 
F Amuli tuorum. 
SO Le polluti 
LAbii reatum, 
Sandte Jobannet. 
For an abridged account of an- 
cient muſic in general, ſee Mufic. 
NoveuBER, was ſo called, be- 
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cauſe it was the ꝗth month of Ro- 
mulur's year, which with 
March: It is however the eleventh 
month of the year, as fince reform 
ed by Numa and Fulits Ceſar. 
See Month, Year, &c. 

Novemvik1, a name ſometimes 
given to the Athenian magiſtrates 
called Archons, becauſe they were 
nine in number. See Archon. 

NovenviaLe, a folemn ſacri- 
fice performed by the ancient Ro- 
mans, when any prodigies appear- 
ed, which they thought wore a 
threatring appearance, and por- 
tended ſome diſaſtrous event to the 
public. It was uſually celebrated 
for nine days, from which circum- 
ſtance its name is derived. See 
Sacrifice. 

Novenitalia, feſtivals and ſa. 
crifices in honour of the dead, 
after the ſpace of nine years, as the 
word itſelf implies: This parti- 
cular attention to'the memory of 
deceaſed relations and friends, 
was not paid by all the Romans in 
general, but by particular fami- 
lies who choſe to have proper ſea- 
ſons for this duty, as the Nowen- 
nalia, Decennalia, &c. The ce- 
remonies on theſe occaſions were 
the ſame as are mentioned un- 
der the article Feralia, viz. ſa · 
crifices, feaſts, and games. See 
Feralia. | 

Novens!LEs, among the Re- 
mant, were heroes lately received 
into the number of the gods; or 
they were the gods of ſuch pro- 
vinces or kingdoms as they had 
newly conquered. Romulus gave 
the name of Dii Nowen/iles to the 
gods of the Sabines, after he had 
adopted them, and built a temple 
to their honour. 

Novi Homines, among the Ro- 
mans, were ſuch perſons, as, by 
their own perſonal merit and in- 
fluence, had raiſed themſelves to 
curule offices without the aſſiſtance 
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of family connections, or the idle 
recommendation of illuſtrious an- 
ceſtry. They were ſuch perſons, 
in ſhort, as were the authors of the 
nobility of their families. Now! 
Homines differed from Nobiles, for 
the former had a right to uſe only 
their own pictures or ſtatues, 
whereas the latter could alſo uſe 
thoſe of their anceſtors. See No» 
biles, Jus Imaginum, &C. 

Novissi1Ma VERBA, were the 
words ſpoken at the cloſe of the 
funeral ceremonies, after the urn 
was lodged in the ſepulchre. 
They were directed either to the 
deceaſed, or to the company; 
when they were addreſſed to the 
deceaſed, this was the uſual form; 
Vale, vale, vale: nos te ordine, 
' quo natuia permiſerit,. cundti ſeque- 
mur. The form with which the 
Praca diſmiſſed the people was 
Tlicet, i. e. ire licet, you have 
leave to go. At their departure 
they generally wiſhed the earth to 
lie light upon the reliques ; / 
ibi terra lewis. | 

Novus Homo. See New! H:- 
mines. | 

NUDIPEDALIA, a ſolemn fel- 
tival obſerved on account of ſome 
Public calamity, as the plague, 
;zamine, drought, &, On this 
occaſion all were obliged, in token 


of humiliation, to walk bare- foot- 


ed. Theſe ſolemnities were occa- 
ſionally practiſed by Jewws, Greets, 
and Rowan. ²˙· . 

The Reman Matrons, when they 
made vows or ſupplications to the 
goddeſs Feta, always walked to 
her temple bare-footed. | 

NumBeRs were by the Jesus, a 
well as the ancient Gree4s and Ra- 
»»nns, expreſſed by letters of the 
alphabet; hence we may conceive 
how 1mperfe&t and limited their 
arithmetic was, becauſe their let- 
aers could not be arranged in a 
ſeries, or in different lines conve- 


NUM 


niently enough for the purpoſes of 
ready calculation. The invention 
of the cypher, or arichmetical f. 
gures, which we now make uſe of 
has given us a very great ad. 
vantage over the ancients in thi; 
reſpect. 

Mankind, we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, firſt reckoned by their 
fingers, which they might indeed 
do in a variety of ways. From 
this digital arithmetic, very pro. 


bably, is owing the number 7%, 


which conſtitutes the whole ſet of 
arithmetical figures. 

The letters chiefly employed by 
the Romans to expreſs numbers 
were, M, for 1000 ; D, for 500; 
C, for 100; L, for 50; V, for 
53 X, for 10; and I, for 1.— 
M, probably ſignified 1000, be. 
caule it is the initial of Mills; D 
ſtands for 500, becauſe it is Di. 
midium Mille; C fhenifies 100, 
as being the fiiſt letter of the word 
Centum; L ſtands for 50, becauſe 
it is half of C, having formery 
been wrote thus C; V ſigtißes 
c, becauſe V 1s the fifth vowel; 


— 


X ſtands for 10, becauſe it con- 
- or V 1n a double 
form; I ſtands for 1, becaule it is 
the firſt letter of /nitium. 

The TJewi/> Cabbaliſts, the 
Grecian Conjurors, and the Roman 
Augurs, had a great veneration 
for particular numbers, and the 
reſult of particular combinations 
of them. Thus three, four, fix, 
ſeven, nine, ten, are full of Divine 
myſteries, and of great efficacy, 
See Tyres, Seven, &c. 

NumEL1 A, an engine of wood 
made uſe of by the Romans as al 
inſtrument of puniſhment, in 
which the: offender's neck and 
fcet were ſaſtened. 

. Numella was alſo a rope or cord 
made of raw ox-hides, to bind 
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tains twice 
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NuMENIa. See Neomenta. 

NUuMENIASTA, an appellation 
giren to thoſe that keep a feltival 
on every new- moon. See Neome- 
xia. 

NUMMULARIUS was, among 
the Romans, a ſort of banker, or 
dealer in money. 

t alſo ſigniſies one who was ap- 
pointed to eſtimate the goodneſs 
or value of money, as to its weight, 
fneneſs of metal, and intrinſic 
worth; and anſwers to an aſſayer. 

Nuuuvs, was frequently uſed 
for Seftertius by the Romans, a ge- 
neral word being put for a parti- 
cular one. See Seſtertius. 

For an account of the Money 
of the Antients, fee Maney. 

Nuxciario, among the Ko- 
mans, was the report which the 
Aug ur made to the Chief Magil- 
nate of what he had ſeen; the 
Zugur's report was by the Magiſ- 
trate communicated to the people, 
after which the aſſembly was diſ- 
milled, which was called Obnun- 
atis. See Obnunciatio. 

Nu Nx, were days ſet apart 
by the Romans for the country 
vcople to expyſe their wares and 
commodities to ſale, much like 
our greater markets or fairs. 'I hey 
were called Nundinge, becaule they 
were kept every ninth day, The 
Nunding at firit were reckoned in 
the number of Feriæ; but were 
aſterwards, by a law, declared to 
be Dien Faſli, for the conveni- 
ence of the country people, that 
they might be enabled, at the 
ſame time, to perform the buſi- 
neſs of the market, and have their 
controverſies and cauſes decided 
dy the Preter, See Feriæ, Faſti, 
Day, &C. | 

Nerriæ, Marriage, ſo calle 
from Nubere, to veil, becauſe th 
bride wore a veil of the colour H 
fire, called Flammeum. See Flas 
eum, Marriage, &c. 
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NuerTIAL Benediction, was uſed 
to the married couple at the mar- 
riage ſolemnity, by the Jeaus, 
Greeks, and Romans. That of the 
Tews was in this form, ** Bleſſed 
be thou, O Lord, who haſt created 
man and woman, and ordained 
marriage,” &c. This was repeat- 
ed every day during the wedding 
week, provided there were new 
gueſts. The Grecian form of be- 
nediction was agan Tvyn; the 
Latin was guod fauſtum felixque fil. 
The Jew: conſtantly made uſe of 
the ſame form; but the Greeks 
and Romans frequently varied 
theirs: A benediftion, however, 
in ſome form, was always uſed. 
dee Marriage. 

NuTs, among the Romans, were 
thrown about the room, by new- 
married men, immediately after 
the chief ceremonies were con- 
cluded, for the boys to ſcramble 
for. Various reaſons have been aſ, 
ſigned for this cuſtom, but that 
which moſt generally prevails is, 
that, by this act, the bridegroom 
ſignified his reſolution to aban- 
don trifles, and to take him- 
ſelf to a ſerious courſe of life, 
nucibus-relictis in that ſenſe has 
paſſed into a prorerb.— The nuts 
might alſo be conſidered as an em- 
blem of fertility. See Marriage. 

The Roman boys played with 
nuts at a variety of games, and 
uſed to carry them in their bo- 
ſoms. | 

NYCTELE1A, were certain ſa» 
cred rites of Cybele, performed in 
the night-time, and fo called from 
that circumſtance. 'The debauch- 
eries practiſed by her prieſts upon 
the occaſion were ſuch as would 
not, perhaps, bear the eye of day. 
They lowed darkne/s rather than 
light, becauſe their deeds were evil. 
They were performed every three 
years, in the ſpring ſeaſon; but 
ſuch debaucheries were 3 
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OAT 
that the Romans prohibited the 
celebration of them, on account 
of the ſhameleſs impurities with 
which they were attended. 

NYCKHTHEMERON, among the 

Ancients, ſignified the whole na- 
tural day, or day and night, con- 
fiſting of twenty-four hours, or 
equal parts. This way of conſi- 
dering the day, was particularly 
adopted by the Fer, and feems 
to owe 1ts origin to that expreſſion 
of Mo/es, in the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis, „the evening and the 
morning were the firlt day.” —Be- 
fore the Jews had introduced the 
Greek language into their diſ- 
courſe, they uſed to ſignify this 
ſpace of time by the ſimple ex- 
preſſion of a night and a day. 

It is proper here to obſerve, 
that all the eaſtern countries reck- 
oned any part of a day of zaventy- 
four hours for a whole day, and ſay 
a thing that was done on the third 
or /eventh day, &c. from that laſt 
mentioned, was done after three 
or /even days. And the Hebrews, 
having no word which exactly an- 
ſwered to the Greek Nuxnpepor, f Wo 
nifying a natural day of twenty- 
Four hours, uſe night and day, Or 
day and night, for it. So that to 
ſay a thing happened after three 
days and three nights, was, with 
them, the ſame as to ſay it hap- 
pened after three days, or on the 
third day. This, being remem- 
bered, will explain what is meant 


dy «© the Son of Mar's being three 
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dey and three nights in the hear 
of the earth.” See Day, Nigh 
&c. 
At Rome, they had the com. 
mand of the watch, and were cal. 
ed Nocturni Triumwviri, from thei 
office and number. 
NychrasrxATEOI Nunaggabie 
among he Ancients, were officer 
appointed to prevent fires in the 
night, or to give the alarm and 
call aſſiſtance when a fire broke 
out. | 
NyMmeamza, certain  publi 
baths at Rome, of which there 
were twelve in number, adorced 
with curious ſtatues of the Nymph, 
to whom they were conſecrated, 
furniſhed with pleaſant grottoe, 
and ſupplied with cooling foun. 
tains, which rendered them ex. 
ceedingly delighttul, and drey 
great numbers to frequent them, 
Silence was particularly required 
there, as appears by this inſcrip. 
tion, Nymphis loci, bibe, lava, 
tace.— A building of this kind is 
ſtill to be ſeen betwixt Naples and 
mount Vu u. 
Nxurhacoct, an appellation 
given by the Greets, and fome- 
times by the Romans, to thoſe who 
conducted the bride from her fa. 
ther's to the bridegroom's heule, 
The ſame name is not infrequent- 
ly applied to perſons who per 
formed the fame office amongt 
the Jews, after they had adopt- 
ed the Greek language. See Mars 
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wes in taking oaths. The Jews 
ſometimes ſwore with their hands 
ited up, ard ſometimes placed 
undet the thigh of the perſon to 
whom they ſwore. This was alſo 
the cuſtom among the Atbenian: 
and the Romans. The Jews at firſt 
{wore by none but God Almighty, 
but afterwards they became more 
corrupted in their morals, and 
wiſhed to imitate other nations, 
fearing by the Creatures, by 
Teruſalem, by the Temple, by the 
Altar, by the Offering called Cor- 
lan, ſometimes they ſwore by their 
Heads, by the Heavens, by the 
Farth, &c. Our Saviour forbids 
al (wearing, except upon ſolemn 
and important occaſions ; but few 
occahons can be fo ſolemn as to 
ultify an oath in converſation, 
The uſe of the name of Ged, on 
light and trivial occaſions, de- 
froys, or at leaſt greatly dimi- 
niſhes, that reverence which we 
ought to have of the Deity. 

The Roman Con/uls took an oath 
when they entered upon their of- 
fices, purporting that they would 
oovern according to law. The 
people ſwore to the Emperors 1n 
the Capitel. on the Calend's of Ja- 
ruary, by Jupiter Capitolinus, who 
held a thunderholt in his hand to 
puniſh perjury. At the ratification 
of leapues or contracts, they (wore 
per Jo vem Lagtidem, which was a 
lone ſtatue of that god, holding a 
flint in their hands. Judges when 
fir pat into commiſſion ſwore at 


that they would proceed in their 
tfhce and pronounce ſentence ac- 
cording to law. In all law-ſuits 
the parties took the Juramentum 
Calumniæ, in which the plaintiff 
ſwore ne did not draw the declara- 
loa too high, with a view to in- 
jure the detendant, and the defen- 
Cant ſwore he had not done the 
'yury alledged by the plaintiff, 


the altar called Pauteal Libonis, 
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This was alſo the cuſtom in the 
Areopagus or chief court of judi- 
cature among the Athenians, but 
to their oaths they added direful 
imprecations likewiſe, The Aibe- 
nian Judges, alſo, in criminal and 
other matters, {wore to adminiſter 
impartial juſtice, 

The Roman ſoldiers took an oath 
that they would run the ſame 
riſques, and ſubmit themſelves to 
all the fortunes of their General, 
at the ſame time brandiſhing their 
ſwords, to fignify that they were 
ready to cut the throats of ſuch as 
ſhould be guilty of perjury. The 
Romans frequently ſwore by their 
heads, their lives, the heads and 
lives of their children, the fortune, 
life, or genius of the Emperor. The 
men ſwore by the gods, the wo- 
men by the goddeſſes. 

The Arhenians diſtinguiſhed 
oaths into two kinds, the greater 
and the leſs; the greater was when 
the gods ſwore by the Styæ, or men 
by the gods, or women by the 
goddeſſes : The lefler oath was 
when they {wore by a Creature. 
A law of Solon allowed men to 
ſwear by Jupiter, Supplex, Pro- 
curator, and Awverruncus, which 
are three epithets of the ſame 
Jove. Sometimes they ſwore by 
Neptune, Apoiio, Ceres, &c. ſome- 
times by the ghoſts of the deceaſ- 
ed, thus D:mfhenes ſwore by the 
ſouls of thoſe who were flain at 
Marathon; all theſe oaths were 
reckoned of the greater kind. So- 
crates made uſe of the leſſer oath, 
and frequently ſwore by a gooſe, 
a dog, a plane tree, &. Men 
often {wore by the implements of 
their profeſſion ; thus ſailors ſwore 
by their ſhips, fiſhermen vy their 
nets, ſoldiers by their ſpears, and 
kings by their ſceptres. In mak- 


ing ſolemn oaths they ſometimes 


drew their hands through. the fire, 
or took up red hot iron, from an 
opinion 
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opinion that, if they ſwore ſincere- 
ly and honeſtly, they ſhould re- 
ceive no harm ; this ſeems nearly 
akin to the ordeal trial, formerly 
practiſed in our own country. 
Women accuſed of incontinence, 
uſed to take a purgation oath, 
which was written upon a tablet 
and hung round the neck; thus 
— they ſtepped into the 


water up to the mid- leg. If they 


were innocent, nothing enſued; 


but if guilty, the water roſe to 
their necks, and covered the ta- 
blet, to prevent the deteſtable 
crime of a falſe oath from being 
expoſed to view. This fort of 
purgation oaths was taken in S- 
cily, in the temple of the gods 
called Palici, and is not unlike 
the Jewiſh trials by the Waters 
ef Fealouſy. See Adultery, Na- 
ters. 

The Ancients guarded againſt 
perjury very religiouſly; and for 
fear they might fall into it thro? 
neglect of due form, they uſually 
declared that they bound them- 
ſelves only ſo far as the oath was 
practicable; and leſt the obliga- 
tion ſhould lie upon their ghoſts, 
they made an expreſs obligation, 
when they ſwore, that the oath 
ſhould be cancelled at their death. 
Perjury they believed could not 
paſs unpuniſhed, and expeRed the 
Divine vengeance to overtake the 
perjured villain even in this lite, 
Perjury, however, in matter of 
love, 1s repreſented, by the poets, 
as an offence cf the moſt trivial 
nature, which the gods only 
laughed at. See Perjury. 

For the manner ot ſwearing at 
the concluſion of le agues and trea- 
ties, ſee the articles Feciales, 
Leagues, & c. 

OrEeL15K, a quadrangular py- 
ramid, ſlender and high, frequent- 
ly charged with hreroglyphical fi- 
gures and inſcriptions, and erect- 
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ed for an ornament to ſome pub. 
lic place, or to ſhew ſome ſtone of 
an enormous ſize, or to tranſmit tu 
poſterity important precepts 94 
philoſophy, or to immortalize the 
ations of heroes. The Egyptian 
prieſts called their Obeliſks the þ. 
gers of the ſun, either becauſe in 
form they reſembled a ray of th 
ſun, or ſerved for ſome aftrononi. 
cal purpoſes ; and indeed one 6 
the uſes of Obe/;/es were to find the 
meridian altitudes of the ſun 2 
different times of the year, ſerving 
inflead of very large gnomon, 
Auguſtus erected an Obeliſ t: 
Rome, in the Campus Martius, which 
marked the hours on an horizos. 
tal dial, drawn on the. pavement, 
One of the Obeliſes now ſtanding 
at Rome, viz. that of St. John 
Lateran, is in height 108 Engli 
feet, without the pedeſtal ; ard 
that in the Campus Martius, wants 
but little of the ſame height. 
Obeliks have ſmall baſes, Pyra- 
mids very large ones; in this con. 
fiſts the difference: They diffe- 
alſo in another reſpect; for Of 
lifes are generally all of a piece, 
conſiſting of one fingle ſtone; 
whereas Pyramids are formed of 
ſeveral.—-Obeliſts are fo called 
from oB:)o0;, a ſpit, breach, ot long 
Javelin, which they partly reſem- 
bled. Some ſay the word Obel/e, 
in the Phenician language, fignt- 
fies a ray. 

OBxuxciaTIO, in Roman au- 
tiquity, was the diſmiſſion of the 
Aſſembly of the People by tht 
Chief Magiſtrate, after the Jug 
had made his report of wit 
omens, &c. he had obſerved. See 
Nunciatio. ; 

CeoLvus, an ancient filver co! 
of Athens, worth about id. 1.8 
The Roman Obolus was of the {ame 
value, being a fixth part of the 
Denarius. Its name is derives 
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ther becauſe it bore that impreſ- 
fon, or becauſe it had the form 
of it ; but thoſe in the Cabinets 
of Antiquaries are round. See 
Money. 

Ololus was the money put into 
the mouths of the dead, as Cha- 
rox's fare. 

The Jews had a weight called 


ſometimes Obolus, at other times 


Grab, equal to 16 barley-corns. 


See Gerah and Weight. 

OBsECRAT1O, was a ſolemn ce- 
remony performed by the Chief 
Magiſtrates of Rome, to avert any 
;mpenoing calamity. It conſiſted 
of prayers offered up to the gods, 
whom they ſuppoſed to be enrag- 
ed. And ſo exact were they in 
obſerving the preſcribed form on 
theſe occaſions, that a perſon was 
appointed to read it over to the 
man who was to pronounce 1t, 
and the moſt trifling omiſſion was 
beld ſuſhcient to vitiate the whole 
ſolemnity. 

Ons kau, were funeral ſo— 
lemnities performed at the burials 
of eminent men, The word is 
derived from obJequium, complai- 


ance, becauſe theſe obſequies are 


tne laſt compliments or devoirs 
we can render to the deceaſed, 
dee Funcral. 

OUB51DIONALIS Corona, a crown 
r garland made of graſs, and 
viven by the Romans to ſuch Ge- 
nerals as had delivered a Roman 
my or fortreſs beſieged by the 
enemy. Sce Crown. 

Orsreraix. See Midwife. 


U25TITA, among the Roman, . 


Places which had been thunder- 
ruck, called alſo Bidentalia. See 
Bidental. 

Ocagx, among the Ancients, 
2 ſort of military ſhoes or ſhort 
boots, made of white tin, and or- 
namented about the ancles with 
gold or filver, The Greeks called 
mem xi idig, and were ſo well 
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provided with this article of defen- 
five dreſs, that they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of urn uid Axt. 
Among the Romans, none were al- 
lowed to wear the Ocree but the 
two higher claſſes of the people, or 
perſons whole eſtates exceeded 
7500 drachma's. 

OCTAETER15s, a cycle or term of 
eight years, in the Grecian Chro- 
nology, at the concluſion of which 
three entire lunar months were 
added. This cycle was in uſe till 
Meton's invention of the golden 
number or cycle of nineteen years. 
See Year, Month. | 

OcToseR, the eighth month of 
Romulus's year, which the name 
implies ; but tenth in the calendar 
of Numa, Julius Ce/ar, &, The 
Senate gave this month the name 
of Fauſtinus, in compliment to 
Fauſtina, the wife of the Emperor 
Antoninus; Cimmodus would have 
it called Inuit; and Domitian 
named it Domitianus ; but in ſpite 


of all theſe attempts it (hill retains 


its original name, This month 
was ſacred to Mars, and under his 
protection. 

OcTortR Equus, a horſe annu- 
ally ſacrificed to Mars in the month 
of Ober, either becauſe the horſe 
is a warlike animal, or to puniſh 
him for the taking of Troy. A race 
was run with chariots drawn by 
two horſes, previous to the ſacri- 
fice, and he that ran quickelt was 
adjudged to be the victim. 

OcToPFORUM, among the An- 
cients, was a Carriage with eight 
wheels. It ſignifies frequently a 
chair, or litter, carried by erght 
men. This kind of chair was moſtly 
uſed by the Ladies. It was a ſpe- 
cies of the Leica. See Lectica. 

Ooe, in Ancient Poetry, a ſong, 
or compoſition proper to be ſung, 
and compoſed for that purpoſe, 
The finging was generally accom- 
panied with ſome muſical in- 

*C ſtrument, 
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ſtrument, chiefly the Jyre. See 
Lyre. 

Oats, at firſt, were only of one 
kind, but by degrees, for the ſake 
of the muſic, they ſo varied the 
numbers and feet, that their kinds 
are now almoſt innumerable. 

The Ancient Ode bad originally 
but one fanza or frophe, but was 
at laſt divided into three parts, 
Hrope, antiſtrophe, and ede. The 

rieſts going round the altar, fing- 
ing the praiſe of the gods, called 
their firſt entrance /frophe, i. e. 
turning to the left; the ſecond, 
turning to the right, they called 
antiſtrophe, g. d. turning the con- 
trary way; laſtly, ſtanding ſtill be- 
ſore the altar, they ſung the re- 
mainder, which they called epoge. 

Opeunu, a muſic-theatre at 

Athens, where mufical prizes were 
contended for: It was built by 
Pericles, and was full of ſeats and 
ranges of pillars. Here was alſo a 
Tribunal. 
Oaqeum, ſometimes ſignifies the 
place where the muſic, intended fur 
the theatre, was rehearſed. 'The 
name Odeum was applied alſo to 
buildings that had no relation to 
the theatre, Herod, the Athenian, 
we are told by Pau/aniar, built a 
magnificent Ogeum for the ſepul- 
chre of his wife. 

cow oM CAL Method of Dif- 
—— was that in which the 

iſputants accommodated them- 
ſelves, as far as poſſible, to the taſte 
and prejudice of thoſe whom they 


wiſhed to bring over to their opi- 


nions. Little attention was paid 
to the means, if they gained but 
their end. To them artifice and 
plain-dealing were alike. Some 
Chriſtian Doctors in the early ages 
of the Church, who had been edu- 


cated in the Schools of the Sophi/ts 


and Rhetoricians, raſhly employed 
this method in the ſervice of Chri/- 
franity, and abuſed St. Paul's ex- 
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ample, 1 Cor. ix. 20, 21, 22, to 3 
degree inconſiſtent with the Purity 
and fimplicity of the Goſpel, The 
Platonifts contributed much to the 
ſupport of this ungenerous method 
of diſputing, by that maxim of 
theirs, which aſſerted the innocence 
of defending Truth by Artifice and 
Falſehoods. 

CEnisTER1A, ſacrifices offered tg 
Hercules by the youth of Athey,, 
previous to their firſt cutting of 
their hair and beards. The priq. 
cipal part of the offering wa 
wine. 

CEnomancy, a fort of divinz. 
tion practiſed by the Ancients, in 
which they drew conjectures from 
the colour, motion, noiſe, and other 
accidents attending the wine of li. 
bations. 

ENOrTræ, were certain Athy. 
nian Officers or Cen/ors, who at- 
tended fealls, regulated the num- 
ber of cups each was to drink, 
took care that no perfon drank too 
much or too little, and preſented 
to the Areopagus ſuch as would not 
be kept within the bounds of tem. 
perance. 

OrergrINGs may be diſtinguiſh. 
ed from Sacrifices, the latter con- 
fiſting of animals, the former of 
the fruits of the earth. The H. 
brews had ſeveral kinds of offer- 
ings, which they preſented at the 
Temple. Some were free-wik 
offerings, and others were of obli- 
gation. The firit-fruits, the tenths, 
the ſin-offerings, were of obliga- 
tion; the peace-offerings, vows, 
offerings of bread, wine, oil, ſalt, 
and other things which were made 
to the Temple, or to the Miniſters 
of the Lord, were free-will offer- 
ings, or offerings of devotion. Ot- 
ferings in general were called Cor- 
ban. Offerings of bread, fruit, 
liquors, which were preſented to 
the Temple, were called Mincba. 


The bread-offerings were to be free 
from 
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ſom leaven. Offerings, as juſt 
now enumerated, were appointed 
in favour of the poor, who could 
not go to the charge of ſacrificing 
animals: But meal, wine, ſalt, 
&c, always went along with the 
oreater ſacrifices. Part of the 
offerings were conſumed on the al- 
ar, and part was appointed for 
dne maintenance of the Prieſts, — 
No kind of oblation is more an- 
cient than this of the fruits of the 
earth. The Heathens, in the ear- 
lieſt ages, offered clean wheat, flour, 
and bread. See Sacrifice, Firft- 


fruits, &C. 


Orricers of the Grecian armies 


cannot, perhaps, be very aceurate- 


ly enumerated ; the Iſt, however, 
which follows, will be found ſuf- 
iciently complete for general in- 
ſormation. In the early ages, 
Kings took the field, and were the 
Generals of their own armies, or 
choſe a Polemarch to act in their 
dead. When the ſupreme power 
of {hens was exerciſed by the peo- 
ple, each tribe choſe a Prætor, 
with the title of Tręalnyos; the 
number was conſequently ten; an 
eleventh was at length added, with 
the name of Polemarch, who, on 
an equality of ſuffrages, in a coun- 
cil of war, had the caſting vote. 
Second in rank to the Strategi 
were the Tagge, who marſhall- 
ed the army, choſe the ground for 
encampments, laid down the route, 
and caſhiered ſoldiers who had been 
guilty of great miſdemeanors. 

As the Strategi and Taxiarchi 
were the principal officers of the 
infantry ; ſo the Ira. and 
E, were at the head of the 
cavalry, There were two Hippar- 
chi, and ten Phylarchi : The for- 
mer commanded all the cavalry, 
tne latter, the cavalry of each 
ride; they were therefore ſubject to 
the Hipparchi, as the Taxiarchi 
were to the Strategi. 
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There were ſubaltern officers 
named Xiao x08, Exalovlagye 
Ilelnzorlagyen, Ac xa n, Arad 
IIeila dag, Ovgaye, viz. Captains 
of thouſands, hundreds, fifties, fif- 
teens, tens, fives. The Ovgaye 
took care that none of the ſoldiers 
were left behind or deſerted. To 
theſe may be added, the Ergalorngus, 
who conveyed the word of com- 
mand ; EnuerePogogy the Enfign, 
who remitted by figns the Officers 
orders; Zanriyxlng, the Trumpeter, 
and TTngeIng, who ſupplied the ſol- 
diers with neceſſaries. Theſe four 
were placed next to the foremoſt 
rank. 

An account of the Officers in 
the Roman army will be found un- 
der their reſpective heads. See 
Imperator, Legatus, Centurio, &C. 

OFFICERS of the navy, among 
the Greeks, were the Agen, 
or Admiral; KyBremilns, or Pilot; 
Ileweevs, or Under-pilot ; KeAtevgncs 
or Inſpector of the Rowers; 
Temeauans, or Players on the Flute 
on board the Triremes ; NavOvnaxic, 
Inſpe&org of the Ships; Aero, 
Superviſors of the Veſſel 3 Tov - 
9%, thoſe who take care of the 
tides of the ſhip ; Eoxages he who 
had the care of the fire; Avoyigng, 
the Keeper of the ſhip's accounts: 
Theſe Officers commanded the 
ſailors. Thoſe that commanded 
the ſoldiers on board were, the 
Erenagyo;, or Commander of the 
Troops; Navagyo, the principal 
Land-Officer on board; EmTicoaevs, 
the ſecond Land- Officer; Temgageyo; 
the chief Military Officer on board 
a Triremes, &c. 

The principal Officers on board 
the Roman navy were, Prefetus 
Claſis, or Admiral; when two 
were joined in command, they were 
called Duumviri.—Trierarchus was 
the Maſter of a Triremis ; the Gu- 
bernator, or Maſter ; the Celeuſtes, 
or Boatſwain ; with others of infe- 
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rior note, ſimilar in name and of- 
fice to thoſe of the Grecian navy. 
See Ship. 

OINTMENT. 
lobathr um. 

OLYMPIAD, a ſpace or period 
of four years, by which the Grecians 
reckoned their time. This method 
of computation took its riſe from 
the Olympic Games, which were 
celebrated every fifth year near the 
city Olympia, in Peloponneſus. The 
Olympiads were ſometimes called 
Ann: Iphiti, from Iphitus, who in- 
ſtituted, or at leaſt renewed the ſo- 
lemnity of the Olympic Games. 
The firſt O/ympiad, according to 
ſome, commenced in the year of 
the Julian period 3938, from the 
creation 3174, before Chriſt 774, 
and before the foundation of Rome 
24. According to others, the firit 
Olympiad began in the year of the 
Julian period 3941, of the world 
3251, before Chri/t 573, and be- 
fore the building of Rome 23. The 
computation by Olympiads ceaſed 
after the. 364th, in the year of 
Chriſt 440. 

Or ruric Games were celebrat- 
ed at Olympia, a city of Elis, from 
which they took their name. They 
were inſtituted in honour of On- 
pian Fapiter. Their Origin is at- 
tributed to Hercules, one of the 
Idæi Dad;li. dee Dadylr. 

Theſe Games returned every 
five years, and laſted five days. 
They were omitted a ſhort time 
after their firſt inſtitution, but af- 
terwards rencwed by Ipbitus; and 
from the time when he teſtored 
them, the reefs counted the ſirſt 
O/ympiad Set . Jiymp1:; . 

The people of: Va or Elis had 
the care of theſe Games; but moſt 
commonly the /e Public of- 
ficers were appointed to conduct 
them, and ſeze ſuch as diiturbed 
the celebration of them. Theſe 
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Zleans, and their chief was nam. 
ed Adulzgxns. Their function Was 
the ſame as that of the P aÞ3yu, 
or Lictors, in the other ſtates of 
Greece. In the more ancient times 
women were not allowed to fee 
the Games ; but afterwards there 
were even female combatants, ſome 
of whom, we are told by hiſtory, 
obtained the prizes. — Any perſon, 
who intended to be a competitor, 
was to give in his name, and pre- 
pare himſelf ten months before the 
celebration. Nine of theſe months 
were ſpent in eaſier exerciſes ; but 
during the tenth, he inured himſelf 
to labour and fatigue, and practiſ. 
ed regular combats. Any man was 
excluded from contending in theſe 
Games, if either himſelf, his 
friends or relations, were branded 
with infamy. The combatants 
were matched againſt each other 
thus: A certain. number of ball; 
were but into a filver vaſe calle] 


of the alphabet was written. Trey 
who drew the fame letters, were to 
be antagoniſts to each other. If 
the number of combatants was un- 
equal, he who drew the odd ball 
was to contend laſt with the con- 
queror, and for that reaſon was 
ſtiled Eedęos 

Beſides running, leaping, box. 
ing, wreitiinz, and the quoit, 
which were called by the general 
name of Issa Ao, Or Quinquertiun, 
there were others alſo, as horle- 
racing, Chariot-racing, &c. Some- 
times the prize of eloquence, poe- 
try, and the other fine arts was 
difputed. The victor's prize in 
each of theſe conteſts was a wreath 
of wild olive, called in Greek Keim 


that the combatants might be ſti- 
mulated by courage, and the love 

. f 1 aid 
of glory more than by the fore! 
hope of gain. In fact, the giory 
ot the conquerots was ineſtimable 

| and 


OME 


and immortal. Their ſtatues were 
erefted at O/ympia, in the ſacred 
wood of Fowe, and they were con- 
gucted home in triumph. on a car 
drawn by four horſes, and were 
complimented by poets, painters, 
&. nay many privileges and im- 
munities were granted them ever 
after. See Quinguertium, Pentath- 
IR: 

Not only all Greece, but foreign 
nations alſo, reſorted to theſe 
Games, in great numbers, from 
the extiemities of Egyyt, from Li- 
za, Sicily, and other countries. 

The combatants in the Olympic 


Games contended quite naked ; 


they uſed at firſt to tie. a ſcarf 
round their waiſt, but this having 
once thrown down a perſon by en- 
tangling his feet, and loſt him the 
vict ry, it was adjudged to be laid 
aſide 
Chbaplets of wild olive and 
branches of palm were expoſed on 


a tripod, to the view of the com- 


petitors, to encreaſe their ardour. 
The Preſident of the Games, call- 
ed Hellannodiecs, ſat near the goal, 
on à Tribunal, to determine the 
conteſts and declare the victoty. 

OLTMuPION ICA, a name given 
to che victors in the Ohympic Games. 
They were looked upon as ex- 
tremely fortunate, and to have 
done immortal honour both to 
themſelves and their country The 
Ahenians were fo laviſh in their 
bounty to them, beſides their 
praiſes, that Solon, by a ſpecial 
law, limited their liberality, not 
futering the city to give them more 
than zoo drachmas, about 58 oz. 
ct filver, The Olympionice we:e 
exempted from many troubleſome 
offices and ditagreeable duties. See 
U;1:pic Games. 

OMEN, among the Greeks and 
Romans, Was a ſuppoſed ſign or 
indication of ſomething future. 
mens may be divided into three 
'orts, 1, External, or ſuch as ap- 


ONE 


peared to men, but did not origi- 


nate from them; of this ſort may 
be reckoned an unuſual ſplendor, 


or a remarkable darkneſs in any 


houſe, the former was a fortunate, 
the latter an unfortunate preſage. 
It was thought a direful Omen 
when any thing unuſual befel the 
temples, altars, or ſtatues of the 
gods. Among the external Omens 
we may rank unuſual birds, mon- 
ſtrous births, the meeting of eu- 


nuchs, blacks, apes, &c. 2dly, 


Internal Omens, or thoſe which af- 
fected the perſons themſelves, com- 
prehended marks upon the body, 
perturbations of mind, panic ter- 
rors, ſneezings, &c. 3dly, Verbal 
Omens, or ominous words, compre- 
hended ſuch words as convey any 
agreeable or diſagreeable ideas; of 
the former ſort was the mention of 


a god, of proſperity, of a name of 


happy import, &c. Of the latter 
kind was the mention of the Furies, 
of death, of a priſon, or any thing 
diſguſting to the ſenſes. See Au- 
gur, Divination, &C. 

OmMER, a Jewi/p meaſure, the ſame 
as Homer. See Homer and Meaſure. 

OmoPHAGIa, a Grecian feſtival 
in honour of Bacchus Omophagus, 
1. e. the eater of raw fh. It was 
celebrated with every appearance 
of phrenzy and madneſs. The de- 
vouring the raw entrails of a goat 
was a ceremony peculiar to this 
feſtival, in imitation of the god, 
who was ſuppoſed to have done the 
ſame godlike action! | 

On cus, an ornament ofthe head, 
peculiar to thoſe who offered ſacri- 
tice. 


ON EIROCRITIcA, the art of in- 


terpreting dreams, and foretelling 
future events from them. In the 
Scripture we frequently find, that 
under the Jeauiſß diſpenſation, 
ſome men really predicted from 
dreams what truly came to pals, 
as was the caſe with Jaſeph, and al- 


ſo with Daniel during the capti- 


vity; 
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vity ; but we ought not from theſe 
Scripture inſtances to conclude that 
dreams are capable of interpreta- 
tion from artificial rules, becauſe 
we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that a 
particular revelation was granted 
for the purpoſe. Not only the 
Greeks and Romans, but all nations 
have pretended to this art, and 
have in ſome degree encouraged 
and cultivated it. See Dreams. 
OnomMamarcy, the art of di- 
vining by the letters of a perſon's 
name, whether good or evil for- 
tune ſhall befall him. Both Pyha- 
goras and Plato lay a ſtreſs upon 
the name of a man, as having an 
influence on his life, and ſeem to 
adviſe the choice of names of for- 
tunate import. See Name. 
OnyCKOMANCY, a ſort of divi- 
nation performed by examining the 
nails of an unpolluted boy. For 
this purpoſe they were covered 
with oil and ſoot, and turned to 
the ſun: The images repreſented 
by the reflection of the light gave 
the anſwer required, . 
Oosco IA, a method of divina- 
tion by eggs, in which they obſery- 
cd the ſeveral parts, and, after 
brooding over them awhile, hatch- 
ed them into oracles! | 
OyaLia, Roman feſtivals in ho- 
nour of the goddeſs Ops They 
were celebrated for three days, be- 
ginning on the 19th of December, 
which was one of the days of the 
Saturnalia ; becauſe Ops was the 
wife of Saturn. The vows offered 
to the goddeſs, on this ſolemn oc- 
caſion, were made fitting on the 
ground, becauſe Ops repreſented 
the earth, the mother of all things. 
Orulouaxer, the art which the 
Ancients pretended to, of making 
predictions by ſerpents. Serpents 
were always regarded with atten- 
tion, as portentous and ſacred. 
Calchas foretells the continuance of 
the Trojan war by a ſerpent's de- 


OPS 


vouring eight ſparrows with the; 
dam; and AZneasr's ſeven — 
wandering was foretold to him by 


the ſeven coils of the ſerpent which 


was ſeen on Anchiſes's tomb. 
 Op1Ma Spolia. See Spolia. 

OPIiMATORES, in the Romy 
army, had the direction of the 
proviſions, and were to take care 
that the ſoldiers wanted nothing, 

Opis rHODOMos, the public trea. 
ſury of the Athenians, ſituated be. 
hind Minerva's temple, whence it 
derives its name, Here was depo. 
fited not only the public money 
for preſent exigencies, but a thoy. 
ſand rzalents againſt particular emer. 
gencies, the miſapplication of 
which was puniſhed with death, 
In this place were kept repilters of 
ſuch as were indebted to the ſlate, 
Jupiter, Soter, and Plutus were the 
guardian gods of the building; the 
latter was repreſented with ex. 
panded wings, to ſhew that riches 
ſoon fly away. 
 Or1$THOGRAPHUM, among the 
Greeks and Romans, Was 2a walte- 
book or ſchedule, on which were 
written extemporary things that 
required reviſal and correction. 
After the writing had been arrang- 
ed and rectified, it was copied over 
again, on the back of every page, 
which was left blank for that pur- 
poſe ; hence the name. 

This appellation was alſo given 
to books which were ſo filled with 
matter, as to oblige the author to 
write on the outſide of his vo- 
lumes. To this Juwenal alludes in 
his firſt Satire, verſe the 6th, 
Scriptus et in tergo, necdum finitti 

Oreiles. 

Oet1ToDR out, a name given by 
the Greeks to thoſe who ran in ar- 
mour at the Olympic and other pub- 


lic games. | 


OrLomacai. See Hoplomach:. 
Oys0nomMi, Athenian Officers, 


whoſe buſineſs was to inſpect, te- 
gulate, 
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gate, and take care of the fiſh- 
market, They were two or three 
in number, and appointed by the 
Senare- ; 

OeTERIA, a name given by the 
Ancients to the preſents made to. a 
child, the firſt time a perſon ſaw it 
after the birth, 

Opteria were likewiſe the pre- 
ſents which the bridegroom and his 
ſends made to the bride when 
the took off the veil and ſhewed 
her face to her ſpouſe. It muſt be 
obſerved, that the Grecran women 

zre kept under cloſe confine- 
nent, being rarely allowed to con- 
verſe with men before marriage; 
or, if indulged in this particular, 
they were obliged to wear a veil 
in their preſence ; but marriage 
admitted them to a more unreſerv- 
ed freedom, See Women, Mar- 
riage. : 
OyTIMaTEs, one of the divi- 
ſions of the Roman people oppoſed 
to Populars. It does not certain- 
ly appear what were the characte- 
ritic differences betwixt theſe two 
parties. Some ſay the Oprimates 
were warm ſupporters of the dig- 
tity of the chief magiſtrate, and 
ſicklers for the grandeur of the 
late, who cared not ff the inferior 
members ſuffered, ſo be the com- 
manding powers were advanced : 
Whereas the Populares boldly ſtood 
up for the rights of the people, 
pleaded for larger privileges, and 
laboured to bring matters nearer 
to a level, In ſhort, they reſem- 
bled, according to this account, the 
court and country parties amongſt 
the people of this iſland. 

Tully lays, that the Optimates 
were the bet citizens, who wiſhed 
to deſerve the approbation of the 
better ſort ; and that the Populares 
courted the favour of the populace, 
not 19 much conſidering what was 
""8N, as what would pleaſe the 
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people, and pratify their own thirſt 
of vain glory. 

OPT10, an officer in the Roman 
army, who acted as an aflitant or 
lieutenant to every Centurion. The 
Optio was ſo called becauſe he was 
the choice or op//0# of the Centurion 
in later times ; though at firſt he 
was choſen by the Tribune, or 
Chief Commander of the Legion. 
Theſe Opriones are ſometimes call. 
ed Succenturiones and Tergiductores; 
the laſt name was given them be- 
cauſe their poſt was in the rear of 
the company. Authors make men- 
tion of Sub-optiones or Sub-lieute- 
nants. 

It is proper under this head to 
obſerve, that Optiones were not 
peculiar to the camp, but were 
alſo uſed in many other offices of 
lite. 

OracLE, is uſed to ſignify both 
the anſwer given with reſpect to 
any doubtful matter or future 
event, and alſo the place where the 
anſwer was received. The ſtupi- 
dity and blindneſs of the heathens 
cannot be ſufficiently wondered ar, 
with reſpe&t to their oracles, 
which were always captious, ot 
obſcure, or ambiguous, and no- 
thing elſe but the pure artifice of 
the prieſts, without any diabolical 
operation ; though theſe reverend 
gentlemen made the people believe 
that the gods ſpoke by their 
mouths. | 

The Oracles were held in ſach 
veneration, and had obtained ſuch 
credit, that they were conſulted by 
the Greeks in particular, and often 
by the Romans, upon important af- 
fairs and doubtful events. Their 
anſwers were deemed the advice of 
heaven, and received with impli- 
Cit faith. In ſhort, if a form of 
| Utara wy was to be changed, 

aws made, war declared, or peace 
concluded, the Orac/es were firit 
con- 
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conſulted. Large gifts and ſacri- 
fices were conſtantly expected from 
thoſe who conſulted them: Hence 
all but princes and rich men were 
excluded, and thoſe only admitted 
upon certain days. Of the gods 
who preſided over Oraclis, the molt 
eminent were Jupiter and Apollo. 
All Oracles, however, were not 
delivered in the ſame manner. In 
ſome places the anſwers were given 
by interpreters; in others, the 
gods themſelves revealed their will 
either by a voice, or dreams, or 
{ome deciſive events. But I ſhall 
give a particular account of ſome 
of the moſt famous Oracle. 
The Oracle of Dodona, a city of 
Cbaonia, or Molaſia, or Theſſaly, 
(for ſo various are the opinions of 
the learned with reſpect to its fitu- 
ation) was the moſt ancient. Near 
Dodona was a foreſt of oaks conſe 
crated to Jupiter, and held from 
time immemorial in the higheſt 
veneration. Theſe oaks were re- 
ported to ſpeak and report the an- 
ſwers of the god. "I'wodoves alſo 
are ſaid to have perched upon a 
particular tree, which was taller 
than the reſt of the foreſt, and from 
this elevated ſituation to have given 
anſwers to thoſe who conſulted 
them. But the origin of theſe fa- 
bles is this: In early times, the di- 
viners of this place, when conſult- 
ed, mounted an oak, and fatis- 
hed enquirers from the top of it. 
Llence the tales of the vocal and 
prophetic oak. Afterwards old 
women of the proper /ex, were ap- 
pointed to this office; and the 
word IIe As eg in the Theſjalian 
language, fignifying both old wo- 
men and doves, this ambiguity 
gave riſe to the fable of the pro- 
phetic doves. A wonderful foun- 
rain and a remarkable caldron 
contributed much to the fame of 
this Oracle. The fountain would 
extinguiſh a lighted torch, or light 
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an extinguiſhed one. The caldro, 
made a continual noiſe, occaſioned 
by the wind, or ſome other cauſe: 
but was ſuppoſed to proceed fron 
the immediate influence of the pre. 
ſent deity. From the inceſfint 
ſounding of this wonderful caldron 
came the proverb Xaxxιe A 
Dodonean braſs. | 

The moſt famous Oracle w;; 
that at Delphi, a city of Phu, 
Here was the celebrated temple cf 
Pythian Apollo, whoſe Oracle wa 
called Pythian; the priefteſs who 
gave tne anſwer, Pythia; and tie 
ſolemn games exhibited at Delphr, 
the Pythian games. The word 


. Pzthian is, by ſome, derived fron 


the ſerpent Python, by others fron 
rules dat, to rot, becauſe that fer. 
pent rotted in that country; but 
the moſt likely derivation is fron 
aruba, another name of the city of 
Delphi. This Oracle was very an- 
cient, and flouriſhed one hundred 
years before the Troan war. |: 
originally belonged to the goddeſ 
Themis, who reſigned it in afte: 
times to Apollo. | 

A flock ef goats are ſaid to have 
given riſe to this Oracle. For on 
mount Parnaſſus there was a dee) 
cave, with a narrow entrance, 
which, by its exhalations, was ob- 
ſerved to affect the goats that ap- 
proached it, in a ſurprizing mat. 
ner, making them ſcream aud 
friſc. The goat- herd, ſurprized 
at the phænomenon, in order to 
gratify his curiofity, went to tic 
place, and found himlelf inſtan'!y 
ſeized with a kind of fury and di. 
vine enthuſiaſm, which opened fu- 
turity to his view. A Tripod Wis 
therefore placed over the opening 
of this cavern, and a temple built 
there. Notwithſtanding the ſmall 
degree of credit which this fable 
may receive, it is certain, that it 
the ſanctuary of the temple ther? 


was a deep cave, from 1 
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cold exhalation roſe high into the 
ait; and that a Tripod, called 
1;oic and i,, was placed 
See Tri- 


as 
over the opening of it. 


ad. | 

l The Tripod had a cover to it of 
a ciccular form and full of holes, 
on which the prieſteſs ſat, and thus 
intoxicated herſelf with the vapour 
which exhaled from the bottom 
of the cave; after which, with 
diſhevelled hair, and a foaming 
mouth, ſhe pronounced her Ora- 
61. | 

The Pythia, or Prieſteſs, was at 
fiſt a young girl; but in later 
times, a woman of fifty years of 
ige was appointed to that office. 
Femomoe was the firſt and molt fa- 
mous of the Pythiat, and delivered 
her Orecles in hexameter verſes. 
One month in the year, called 
Bugws Or Tlvowg, was allowed for 
conſulting the Delphic Oracle; but 
in after times it was conſulted once 
every month. Whoever applied 
for information here, was obliged 
to bring ample preſents, and offer 
Acrifices to Apollo. Theſe preſents 
enriched the temple, and the facri- 
kces afforded an handſome ſubſiſt- 
2nce to the prieſts, called Oo, 
who were fave in number, and had 
the care of theſe ſacrifices. They 
who came to conſult the Oracle, 
walked with crowns on their heads, 
and gave in their queſtions written 
2nd ſealed. The anſwers were de- 
'vered in Gree& hexameter, and 


ometimes in Jambic verſes. But 


in latter times the Oracles were ge- 
veraily given in proſe. The lan- 
guage of the anſwers was common— 
iy obſcure and equivocal; hence 
Apclio had the furname Aogags. 
tne Orac/cs were however deem- 
ed infallible, whence the proverb 
's en Trzoks, fignifying Truth.— 
ut Whatever the prielteſs might 
das to het infallibility. we cannot 
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ſay much of her honeſty, for we 
read of her taking bribes, 

When this Oracle ceaſed is very 
uncertain. Some ſay it was filent 
in the reign of Nero; but it is 
proved from good authority to 
have given anſwers aftter that 
time, and even in the days of Ju- 
lian the Apoſtate. Chrifians aſ- 
ſert, without ſufficient proof, that 
Oracle; became dumb immediately 
upon the birth of our Savicur e 
But it is highly probable that, as 
they were managed by human ar- 
tifice, without diabolical aſſiſtance, 
they would not be at all affected 
by that event, immediately on its 
taking place. Their filence is na- 
turally accounted for, from the 
decline of men's credulity, and the 
frequent detection of oracular im- 
poſture. 

The Oracle of Trephonius, in the 
neighbourhood of Lebaaia, a city 
of Zeotia, was held in high eſtima- 
tion. It received its name from 
T rophonius, the brother of Agamedes, 
who lived in a ſubterranean dwell- 
ing near Lebadia, pretended to the 
taculty of foretelling future events, 


died in his cave, and was deified 


as an oracular god. This Oracle 
owed its reputation to one Saor. 
Thoſe who repaired to this cave 
for information, were required to 
offer certain ſacrifices, anoint them- 
ſelves with oil, and bathe ia a cer- 
tain river: They were then cloth- 


ed in a linen robe, took a honeyed 


cake in their hands, and deſcended 
into the ſubterranean chamber by 
a narrow paſſage. Here 1t was 
that futurity was diſcloſed to them, 
either by viſions or extraordinary 
ſounds. The return from the cave 
was by the ſame paſſage, but the 
perſons conſulting were to walk 
backwards. They generally came 
out aftoniſhed, melancholy, and 
dejected; hence the proverb, 26 
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Tęeponov utuailulz. The prieſts on 
their return placed them on an ele- 
vated ſeat, called the ſeat of Mae- 
#19 'yne, where an account was taken 
cf what they had ſeen and heard. 
They were then conducted to the 
chapel of good Genius by their 
companions, where, by. degrees, 
they recovered their uſual compo- 
ſare and chearfulneſs, 

Beſides the three principal Ora- 
eles of Greece, now deſcribed, we 
cupht to take notice of that of 
Amphiaraus at Oropius in Attica. 
It was fo called from 4mphiaraus, 
the ſon of Ozrc/iv;, a man ſkilled 
in magic, the interpretation. of 
dreams, &c. and who after his 
death was deified and delivered 
Oracles in a temple erected to his 
Civinity. They who applied to 
him for information, were to pu— 
rify themſelves, offer ſacrihce, falt 
tvienty-four hours, abſtain from 
wine two days, and make an of- 
fering of a ram to Amphiaraus, on 
the ſkin of which they were to 
fleep, and ſee their deſtiny in a 
dream. Near the temple was Am- 
phiaraus's fountain, which was ſa— 
cred, and the waters of it forbid- 
den to be uſed for ordinary pur- 
poſes. | 

At Delos there was an Oracle of 
the Delian Apollo; in Nilsſia was 
that of the Branchide, with others 
of leſs note, which require not a 
particular defcription, tuch as that 
cf the camps at Lacedemen, that of 
Natbarcha, that of Chryjopolte, that 
of Cares in lenta, that of Ma lor, 
that of Patarea, that of Pe/la, that 
of Phu/ellides, that of Sinoęe, that 
of Orpheus's head, &c. 

Though the Remans conſulted 
the Grecian. Oracies upon many 
occaſions, and had few Oracle in 
their own country; yet we mutt 
not omit mentioning the Cummear 
Oracles, which were delivered by 
the Si of Cunæ. For an ac- 
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count of the Siby/, ſee the article 
Sil. | 


OraT10n, a ſpeech or harangye, 


framed according to the rules of 


Oratory, and ſpoken in public, 
Oratioas are of three kinds, 1}, 


Demonſtrative, which includes Pa- 


negyrics, Genethliaca, Epithalamiq, 
Epiceaia, Luchariſlie, Epinicia, and 
Congratulations; 2d, Deliberatiny, 
to which belong Per/ua/ion, D 
Juaſion, Exhortation, and Commenda- 
tion; 3d, Judicial, which contaig: 
Accajation, Confirmation, Cenfula- 
tion, &c. 

Oral Law. See Cabatn. 

Ox Arok, among the Roman, 
differed from a Patronus ; The 
laiter was allowed only to plead 
cauſes on behalf of his Cents; 
whereas the former might quit the 
Forum and aſcend the Reftra or 
Tribunal, to harangue the Senate 
or the people. The Oraters had 
rarely a profound knowledge of 
the law, but they were eloquen!, 
and their ſtyle was generally cor- 
rect and conciſe. They were em- 
ployed in cauſes of importance, 
inſtead of the common Patron: 
Orators, in the violence of elocu- 
tion, uſed all the warmth of gel- 
ture, and even walked backwards 
and forwards with great heat and 
emotion; this it was which occa- 
honed a witticiſm of Flawius V. 
ginizs, who aſked one of thoſe 
walking Orators, Qust millia pa- 
Juum declamaſſet? Flow man! 
M1LES he had declaimed. Simiiat 
to the Roman Oratcrs were the 
Grecian Rhetores. There were two 


forts of Orators in the ſtate of 


Athens, devoted to the ſervice of 
the republic. One ſort was to de- 
fend an old law when a motion 
was made to repeal it. Theſe 
Orators were in the pay of the 
Rate; but the ſame man, when the 
term of his ſervice expired, was in. 
capable of being elected 2g. 

why 
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The other ſort conſiſted of ten ſet- 
dded Orators, called Rbetores. See 
Rhetores. 

ORCHESTRA, in the Grecian 
theatres, was that part of the Pro/- 
ccnium, Or {tige where the Cherus 
uſed to dance. In the middle of 
it was placed the Al,, or pul- 

The Orcheftra was of a ſemi- 
circular form, and ſurrounded with 
ſeats. 

In the Roman theatres the Or- 
ceftra made no part of the cena, 
but anſwered nearly to the pit in 
our play-houſes, being taken up 
with ſeats for Senators, Magiftrates, 
V:/tals, and other perſons of diſ- 
tinction. The actors never went 
down into it. See Theatre. 

 Oxcini Liberti, a name given 
© ſuch of the Liberti among the 
Remans as had been made fiee by 
teſtament, becauſe their freedom 
did not commence till their maſ- 
ters were gone to Orcas, i. e. dead. 
Zee Libert:. 

Oabixakin, a name given to 
Gladiators who were appointed to 
exhibit combats on certain ſtated 
Gays. Sce Gladiators. 

OrGan, as a muſical inftru- 
ment, is of confiderabie antiquity, 
though little ulſcd till the eighth 
century. It ſcems to have been 
borrowed from the Crez4s, and is 
deſetibed by YViruvias in his tenth 
book. 

Orc1a, ſeaſts and ſacrifices in 
nonour of Bacchus, held every third 
vear, and chiefly celebrated by 
wild ditrated women, called Bac- 
de. The chief ſolemnities were 
performed in the night, to conceal, 

perhaps, their ſhockin g ͤimputi- 
dies; and a mountain was gene- 
any choſen as the p: ace of cele- 
bration. They were inſtituted by 
| "2rpbens, and trom him are fome- 
times called Orphica. Authors are 
rot apreed as to the derivation of 
Me word; but if we conſider the 
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frantic proceedings of the Baccha- 


nalians, «yn, furor, bids fair for 
the true etymology. See Backa- 
nalia, Dionz/za, &c. 

Orgia, according to Serwiys, 
was a common name for all kinds 
of ſacrifices amongſt the Greeks, as 
Ceremonie Was among the Rg- 
mans. 

ORGYIA, Ogyvia, Was a Grecian 
meaſure of length, containing four 
Hryea;, or Ix Grecian feet, and 
a Grecian foot was one foot, Erglih, 
and 0875 decimal parts. See Mes- 
ure. 

Or1CBALCUM, a mixed metal 
a mongſt the Ancients, made on 
the ſame baſis that we make our 
braſs at preſent ; but they had ſe- 
veral ways of doing it, and diilig- 
guiſhed it into ſeveral kinds. Pliay, 
indeed, tells us of one natural 
mine of this metal, found ſome- 
where, of much higher value than 
the artificial; bur chat it was at 
laſt cxhauſted. This, however, is 
contrary to the opinion of all the 
Greek writers, who declare that 
Orichaicum was made with copper 
and Lapis Calaminarts, as bra's is 
now made. Orichalcum Album was 
made by mixing aa earth with cop- 
per while in fuſion; but what that 
earth was we are no wheie inform- 
ed. This compoſition acquired a 
peculiar brightnels, and continued 
ductile. 

Oaslicix ant, an appellation 
given by the Romans to {laves born 
in their maſters' houſes, who were 
allo called Arn. | 

ORNITHOMANCY, a kind of di- 
vination by means of birds, prac» 
tiſed by the Greeks, and ſimilar to 
the Roman Augury, See Aaugur, 
&c. 

OarhAxs of Athens, whoſe fa- 
thers had loft their lives in their 
country's cauſe, were provided for 
by the Po/emarch out of the pub- 
Ic treaſury, See Polemarch. 
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 OxynEOTELIST EZ, were per- 
ſons initiated in the Orphic myſte- 
ries. They afſured all that were 
admitted into their ſociety of cer- 
tain felicity after death: This 
made Leotychidas, the Spartan, re- 
ply to Philip, one of that order, 
who was boaſting of this aſſurance, 
«© Why do you not die then, you 


fool, that you may get rid of your 


misfortunes, together with your 


life.” An oath of ſecrecy was re- 


quired at their initiation, and this 
was indeed the principal thing ex- 
pected from them. 

OrYcma, among the Athenians, 
was a dark, noiſome hole, in which 
criminals were confined and exe- 
cuted after conviction. The top 
was ſecured with ſharp ſpikes to 


Prevent an eſcape, and the bottom 


was full of prongs to pierce and 
torment thoſe who were thrown 
into it.—It was ſometimes called 
Barathron. See Barathron. 
Oscornoria, a feaſt inſtituted 
by The/ſeus, in memory of his ſer- 
vices to his country, by deſtroying 
the Minztaur, and freeing his native 
city from the annual tribute of ſe- 
ven young men, who were deſiin- 
ed to be devoured by that mon- 
fler. At tnis feſtival young peo- 
ple, whoſe fathers and mothers 
were alive, uſed to run to the tem- 


ple of Bacchus, and that of Mi- 


zerva alſo, with grapes in their 
hands. He who arrived rt was 
conqueror, and performed facri- 
fice by pouring out of a phial a 
mixture of wine, honey, cheeſe, 
flour, and oll.—The O/chophoria 
are ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 
inſlituted in honour of Minerva 
and Bacchus, who afiſted The/eus in 
his enterprize — Others imagine 
they were in honour of Bacchus 
and Ariadne. They had the name 
trom eoxa, branches of a vine loaden 
<vith grapes, and Org, to carry; be- 
cauſe, as Plutarch lays, Thi/cus re- 


OST 
turned to Athens, where theſe (ef. 
tivals were held, at the time of the 
vintage. 

OsciLLA, ſmall images of wax 
or clay, made in the ſhape of men 
or women, and conſecrated to Sa. 
turn, to render him propitious, 
Oſcilla is ſometimes uſed to fignify 
a kind of maſks ſcooped from the 
bark of trees, and worn by the 
performers of comedy in the ruder 
ages of Rome. In this ſenſe we 
meet with it in Vir. Geo. ii. 386. 
It is alſo uſed to ſignify little heads 
or images of Bacchus, which the 
countrymen of old hung upon 
trees, that the face might turn 
every way, out of a notion that 
the countenance of this god gave 
felicity to themſelves, and fertility 
to their vineyards. An allufion to 
this opinion and cuſtom is found 
in Virgil, Geo. ii. 388. 

Oscixes, an appellation given 
by the Romans to thoſe birds whoſe 
chattering and notes were regard- 
ed as omens and prediftiont. Of 
this ſort were crows, Pies, Jays, 
owls, ravens, &c. See Augur, &c. 

Oss$ILEG1Um, the act ot collect- 
ing the bones and aſhes of the 
dead, after the funeral-pile was 
burnt down. It was performed 
by the friends or near relations of 
the deceaſed. The perſons con- 
cerned in gathering up the remains, 
firſt waſhed their hands and ungirt 
their garments. When all he 
bones were collected, they were 
waſhed with wine, milk, perfumes, 
and the tears of friends ; after this 


ceremony was over, the relicks - 


were put into an urn, and the urn 
was depoſited in a ſepulchre.— 
See Funeral, Pile, Sepulci re, &c. 
The ceremony of O/ilegium was 
performed in the ſame manner by 
the Greeks, and called Ogt02.09600. 
Osriuu, called by the Greet: 
gon, Was the entrance or mouth 


of a barbour, between the arms of 
the 
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OVA 
the ſemi-circle, of which figure 
their barbours generally were. 
The mouth of the harbours were 
ſometimes called Fauces. See Har- 
beur 

OsTRxACIsu. a kind of popular 
jadgment or condemnation among 
the Atheniuns, whereby ſuch per- 
ſons were baniſhed as had power 
and popularity enough to attempt 
any thing againſt the public liber- 
ty. This kiod of puniſhment, there- 
fore, was ſo far from being infa- 
mous, that it was eſteemed hono- 
rable; for it was not the conſe- 
quence of any crime, but of extra- 
ordinary merit; it was not iuflict- 
ed becauſe the Athenians hated, but 
becauſe they loved the perſon con- 
demned, 

The baniſhment of Ofraci/m 
lated for ten years, but the patriot 
exile had, during all that time, the 
full enjoyment of his eſtate. 

The proceſs in this condemna- 
tion was thus. The people being 
allembled, every man took a tyle 
called oggxxoz, and carried it to a 
certain part of the marxet-place, 
ſurrounded with wooden rails for 
that purpoſe, in which were ten 
gates for the ten Fribes to enter 
diſtinctly: In this place the tyles 
were depoſited by each perſon, 
and numbered in groſs by the Ar- 
cons : [if the tyles did not amount 
to boo the Ofraci/m was void. ] 
Then laying every name by 1telt, 
the Archon pronounced him whoſe 
name was written by the mejor 
part, baniſhed for ten years, with 
leave to enjoy his eftate.—Ofra- 
c WAS o called from G aue, à 
thell or tyle. 

Ornoxg, a kind of linen gar- 
ment worn by women among the 
ancients both of Greece and Rome 
_ OvaTiox, among the Romans, 
was a leſſer Triumph, granted to 
ne who had 2ained ſome a :van- 
(a e ore, the enemies of the Rate, 
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which had coft little; or over ene- 


mes of Jeſs conſideration, and un- 
worthy of the Roman arms, as pi- 
rates, &c. or when a war had been 
happily concluded without much 
eftuon ot blood; or elſe when a 
war had not been declared in all 
its due forms. The Ovation re- 
quired much Jeſs preparation than 
the greater Triumph. For the per- 
ſon who had the honour of an Ova- 
tion made his entrance on foor 
moſt commonly, ſometimes on 
horſeback, but never in a chariot, 
and only to the found of flutes, 
not of trumpets. He was preceded 
by the fold:ery with olive branches 


in their hands, and was dreſſed in 


a white robe bordered with pur- 
ple. To ſhew that the action had 
not been very bloody, he wore on 
his head a crown of myrtle, called 
corona ovalis. The Senate, Knights, 
and principal Piebeians aſſiſted at 
the proceſſion, which began at the 
Albanian mount, and concluded at 
the Capitol, where rams were ſacri- 
ficed to Jupiter. The firſt Ovarian 
was granted to Pofthuminus Tubertu- 
the Conſul, for his victory over the 
Sabines, in the 253d year of Nome. 


The Owation had its name not 


from O and Lr the acclama- 
tions of the people on the occa- 


hon; but from Otis a ſheep, be- 


cauſe that animal was ſacrificed 
by the conqueror; which difiia- 
guiſhes it from the preater Triumph, 
in which an ox was offered. See 
Triumph. 

Ovitta, called alſo Seta. were 
places or apartments in the Campus 


Martins, enciofed ard fenced about, 


into which the people entered to 
give their votes in the Comttia. 
They paſſed into the Ovilia over 
planks or boards laid there for the 
purpoſe, and called Ponres. See 

Comitin, PPontes. 
OXYBAPHON, O&Zzov, Was a 
Grecian meature of capacity, con- 
(aiming 
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taining one cyathus and a half, 
equal in Zngl;h meaſure to 3 of a 
pint, and 5354 decimal parts of an 
inch. See Meaſure. ' 


OrsTeRs were eſteemed as a 


great delicacy among the Romans, 
_—_— among thuſe who were 
admirers of table-luxury. They 
were generally eaten at the begin- 
ning of the entertainment, and 
brought to the table unopened. 
Our own country had the honour 
to furniſh the Romans with Oyſters, 
which they fetched from Sandavich, 
and Juvenal ſays, that Montunus 
was ſo well (killed in the ſcience of 
good eating, that he could tel] by 


the firſt taſte whether they came 


trom thence or not. 
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Circeis nata forent, an 
Lucrinum ad /axum, Rupinove edi, 
fundo 


Oftrea, callebat primo deprenden, 


mor ſu. Sar. iv. 140, 
He, whether Circe's rock his Oyl. 
ters bore, 
Or Lucrine lake, or the Rutupeas 
ſhore, | 
Knew at firſt taſte, Dur; 


The Romans uſed to feed and 
fatten their Oyſters in oyſter. 
beds, called Oftrearia. Theſe were 
firſt invented by Sergiu Ora, 
not to gratify his taile, but his aye. 
rice. 


P, 


1 4 feaſt among the 


Romans in honour of the god- 
deſs Pax, or peace, which was wor- 
mipped as a Deity by that people 
with great ſolemnity, and honour- 
ed with an altar and magnificent 
temple. 

Pacrio, among the Romans, 
was a temporary ceſſation from 
hoſtilities, a truce or league for a 
Iimited time. It differed from 


Fadus, which was a perpetual 


Jeague, and required one ot theſe 
Herals called Feciales to confirm 
it, by ſolemn proclamation ; nei- 
ther of which conditions were ne- 
ceſſary in the truce called Pa&#o. 
PAcTUu, is uſed to ſignify the 
ſettling of a diſpute without litiga- 
tion, by compoſition for proper 
damages; which were to be aſcer- 
tained by an cqual number of 


- 


friends on cach fide. See 4, 
Trial, &c. 
Pran a ſong or bymn in bo- 


nour of ſome of the gods, but 


chiefly . addrefſed to Apollo, from 
whom it took its name; for this 
god was denominated Pon from 
Tv to ſtrike, in alluſior to his 
penetrating rays, or elſe to his 
ſtriking the ſerpent Python. The 
Paans were chielly uſed on occs- 
ſion of victory and Triumph. Some- 
times a hymn to Mars was ſung, 
on the eve of an engagement, this 
was called 7a» Ene and that 
ſung to Apollo, after a ſucceſsful 
battle, was termed Tal £7400 
Such ſongs were named Pan; 
becauſe the words Jo Pn! fre- 
quently occurred in them, Which 
alluded to Apollo conteſt wi ide 
ſerpent. | 
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PaEDOTHYSIA, the inhuman cuſ- 
tom of ſacrificing children, which 
prevailed among the heathens : 
Thus Moab, being reduced to 
great ſtraits by the Iſraelites, of- 
ſered his eldeſt ſon as a burnt of- 
ſeting. This barbarous cuſtom 
probably took its riſe from a vici- 
das imitation of the virtuous obe- 
Hence of Abraham, exhibited in 
dis readineſs to ſacrifice [/aac. 

PrxULa. See Penula. 

PaGANALIA, an ancient rural 
ſelllval among the Latins, in which 
the peaſants went, in ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion, round the villages, purify- 
ing them with luſtrations, and 
offering cakes on the Altar, of the 
rods, 

Fach Pagus or village had its 
Paganalia, and at this feftival each 
perſon was to pay, into the hands 
of bim who preſided at the ſacrifice, 
a piece of money, the men of one 
kind, the women of another, and 
the children of a third: Thus an 
exact account was obtained of the 
number of men, women, and chil- 
dren in each Pagus. For it is to 
be obſerved, that Serwvius Tullius 
divided the whole Reman territory, 
country as well as city, into diſ- 
tinct tribes, requiring that there 
ſhould be a place of refuge in each 
tribe, ſituated on a riſing ground, 
to ſecure the effects of the peaſants, 
in cafe of alarm; and theſe ſtrong- 
holds he called Pagi, i. e. Vi. lages. 
_ PaGani, properly ſignifies per- 
ons that hve in villages, and 


trating the diſtant villages, Pagani 
might hence be applied to ſuch as 
remained idolators. 

Pagani alſo ſignified ſuch perſons 
as did not bear arms, or wer2 not 
entolſed among the ſoldiers, in op- 
Pertion.to Militet; and in beauti— 
'4 aun to this ſenſe of the 
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word it may be uſed in oppoſition 


to Chri/tiani, and point out to us 
perſons who were not enliſted un- 
der the banner of Chriſt, to engage 
in the Chriſtian warfare. 
Pacanica Pila, a ſort of ball 
uſed by the Romans for exerciſe and 
diverſion. It was of leather, and 
ſtuffed with feathers. The play in 
which it was uſed bore ſome re- 
ſemblance to the Eagliſb game of 
Cricket, or the Scotch Golff. The 
Paganica had its name a Pagis, 
becauſe it was chiefly uſed in coun- 
try towns and villages. It was not 
ituffed ſo hard as the Pila proper- 
ly fo called, nor was it ſo ſoft as 
the Foll;is. For this we have the 
authority of Martial, xiv. 45. 


Hæc que dificilis turget PAGANICA 
Pluma, 


Folle minus laxa ei, et minus ara 


Pila. 


PainTING, among the Greeks, 
was from its origin ciafſed with the 
liberal arts, and grew ſo much in- 
to eſteem, that it became at length 
an eſſential accompliſhment of a 
fine and polite gentleman, and con- 
ſequently formed a part of Grecian 
education. But the art was ſo im- 
pe fect in its firſt origin, that the 
painters were obliged to write at 
the bottom of their pictures the 
names of the objects which they 
had attempted to repreſent. One 
colour was only uſed at firſt, but at 
length five, and at lalt many. 

be {poils of the city of Syracuſe, 
which Marcellus brought to Rome 
and diſplayed in his Trzumph, gave 
birth to the love of painting as 


well as (ſculpture amongſt the R- 
mans, which they had little re- 


garded before, As to painting 
indeed it is not ſaid that they car- 
ried it to ſo high a perfection as 
the Greeks : But of this we can be 
no judges, few pertormances of this 


kind 
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kind having travelled down to us, 
as not being proof againſt the in- 
juries of time, 

We may naturally ſuppoſe that 
the Jeaus would neither excel in 
painting nor ſculpture, being pro- 
htbired from making to themſelves 
any graven image, or the likeneſs 
of any thing, and being alſo inclin- 
ed to interpret the law in its largeſt 
latitude. See Sculpture. 

Pals TE, a Greek meaſure of 
Jength, being the ſame with the 
Doron, and containing four Digits 
or finget-breadths. 

PaLESTRA, among the Greeks, 
was the name of a building whe:e 
all the exerciſes of the Pentathlum 
were performed; though ſome 
will have it appropriated to wreſ- 
tling only, as the word implies, 
being derived from za, wreſtling. 
The Pancratium was performed 
here. To prevent the combatants 
from hurting themſelves by falling, 
the bottom of the Palz/tra was 
covered with duſt or gravel. Some 
will have the Paſzftra to be only 
a part of the Gymnaſium. Many 
authors imagine that the Pa/z/tra 
was of two kinds, the one for the 
exerciſe of the body, the other for 
the cultivation cf the mind; but 
the derivation of the word ſeems 
to confine it to bodily excrcilc, 
Sce Peatathlum, Pancratium, &c. 

PaLE=STROPHYLAX, was the 
guardian, keeper, maſter, or dircc- 
tor of the Palæſtra. 

PaLARIA, an exerciſe performed 
by the Roman ſoldiers, to improve 
them in all their neceſſary ma- 
nœuvres. It was performed at a 
take ſix feet high, and fixed firmly 
in the ground ; againſt which the 


undiſciplined men advanced, arm- 


ed with a hurdle and cudgel, in- 
{lead of a ſhield and (ſword, and 
went through all the rules of at- 
tack and defence, as if actually 
engaged with an etemy: Some— 
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times they attacked it at a diſtance, 
with miſſive weapons, making the 
proper motions cf defence. 

PLATIN I Lad, were games in- 
ſtituted by Livia, in honour of 
Auguſtus, after he was enrolled jn 
the number of the gods, and cele. 
brated always in the Palace, which 
accounts for the name. Some ay. 
thors ſay that theſe pames were 
inſtituted in honour of Julius Cx 
Jar, and others again confound 
them with the Lud! Auguſtales, but 
neither of theſe opintons ſeem to 
be well ſupported. Sce Auguftaly, 

PataTinus Mons, Ste Mann- 
tains. 

PaLaTium was the houſe in 
which the Emperor Auguſtus Chole 
to reſide and keep his court, lt 
was a magnificent ſtructure, built 
on the Palatine mount. This b 
tuation was pleaſing to Auguſeu, 
becauſe Romulus the founger of 
Rome, and Tullas Haſtilius kept their 
courts in the ſame place. The word 
Palatium 18 evidently derived from 
Palatinus, the mount on which it 
ſtood; though the ſame name is 
now become general, and applied 
to any royal feat. | 

PALILIA, a Roman feſlival in ho- 
nour of the goddeis Pales. It was 
celebrated chiefly by the ſhepherds 
on the 11th of the Calends of May 
or 21ſt of April. Prayers at ihis 
ſolemnity were offered up for the 
health and fertility of their theep. 
A feaſt was made at night, after 
which heaps of firaw were ſet on 
fire, and the ceremony concluded 
with dancing amongſt, and jump- 
ing over the flames. Some perious 
call this feſtival Parilia, a pariun- 
co, becauſe prayers were made for 
the fruitfulneſs of the flocks. 

PaLLa, among the Romans, wa 
a mantle thrown over the gow", 
called Stela. It was worn by ihe 
women only ; who bore it on the 


left ſhoulder, from whence it paſſed 
| 0 
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to the other fide under the right 
arm; and the two ends being 
hound under the left arm, the 
breaſt and arm were quite bare. 
It had a great many folds or plaits, 
and is derived from xa, to ſhake 
or tremble. 

PALLADIUM was a Trojan ſtatue 
of the goddeſs Minerva or Pallas, 
on which the fate of the city was 
{ſuppoſed to depend: While they 
retained this ſacred image, it had 
been given out Troy would be 
invincible, This induced Uly/es 
and Diomeds to engage in the un- 
dertakiug of ſtealing it out of M;- 
rerwa's temple. Zncas, however, 


is faid to have brought the true 


Palladium with him into Vac, 
which they ſaw was preſerved at 
Nene, in the temple of Va, 
among the other ſacred things, but 
was known to none but the prieſts 
and Vals. It was regarded as 
the deitiny of Rome, and to prevent 
its being ſtolen, ſeveral other ima- 
ges were made perſectiy like it — 
It is ſaid to have fallen down from 
heaven originally, to mark out 
the ground in Troy where Minerva 


choſe to have a temple erected. 


The Palladium reprelented Pallas 
as holding in her right-hand a 
ſpear, in her left a ſpindle and diſ- 
taff, with a buckler on her arm; 
but concerning her armour au- 
tors diſagree, 

A Palladium was alſo placed by 
1/czas in the citadel of Athens. 

PALLIATZ, a name given by 
the Romans to ſuch plays as laid 
the plot in Greece, and required 
tne performers to appear in Gre- 
ian habits. It is uſed in contra- 
citinction to Togatæ, in which the 
ene was laid at Koe, and the 
vreltes were Roman, I he word Hal- 
ate is derived from Pallium, which 
was 2 part of dreis peculiar io the 


elt; Whereas the 7 oga belong- 
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ed to the Romans only. See Fo- 
gate, Comedy, &c. 

PALLIOLUM, among the Romans, 
was a Covering for the head, dit- 
fering lictle from the Pileus. See 
Pileus. | 

PaLLiuM, an upper garment or 
mantle worn by the Gree4s, as the 
Toga was by the Romans. Each 
of theſe were ſo pecuhar to the 
reſpective nations, that Palliatus 18 
uſed to ſignify a Greet, and Toga- 
tus a Roman. 

Palu, among all nations al- 
molt has been regarded as an em- 
blem of victory, and aſſigned as 
the reward of it. The reaſon why 
this tree was adopted, and made 
uſe of to repreſent victory, is ſaid 
to be, becauſe the palm is ſo elaſ- 
tic, that, if preſſed by the greateſt 
weight, it will riſe fuperior to the 
preſſure, and be able to reſtore it- 
ſelf to its former ſtate, appearing 
21mott invincible 

PALMIPES, a Roman long mea- 
ſure, containing a foot and a pal- 
mus, and leſs than the cabit by one 
palmus, See Palmus, Meaſure. 

PaLMULAR1. See Parmularit. 

Paluvs, a long meaſure uſed 
both by the Greeks and Romans. 
The Grecian Palmus was of two 
kinds, the greater, which contain- 
ed nine finger-breadths, and the 
leſs, which contained four. The 
Roman Palmus was alio of two 
forts ; the greater, which contain- 
ed twelve finger-breadths, or eight 
inches and a half Exg/;; and the 
leſs, which contained four ſinget- 
breadths, or near three inches 
Egli. — The great Palmas was 
taken from the length of the hand, 
or ſpan; the leſs from the breadth 
of it. The Greek Palmus was call- 
ed Doron. See M.aſure. 

Pat UDAMENTUM, a military 
garment worn by the officers and 
principal men among the Romans, 
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in time of war ; who are therefore 
called Paludati, which diftiyguiſh- 
ed them from the common ſoldiers, 
who becaule they wore the Sagum, 
were denominated the Sagati. The 
Paludamentum came down no lower 
than the navel, was open on the 
fides, had ſhort ſleeves, reſembling 
angels wings, and was generally 
white or red. It is ſometimes uſed 
to ſignify the common ſoldier's 
coat. The Toga Pia, Purpurea, 
Palmata, the conſular Tabea, and 
the Ch/amys, differed but little 
from the Paludamentum. Ste Toga, 
&c. 

PamBoroTIaA, a feſtival cele- 
brated by all the Bæorians afſem- 
bled near Coronea, at the temple of 
Minerva, called Tronia. 

PAMMACHION, a name given to 
the Pancratium. See Parcratium. 

PanaTHENZ, a feaſt celebrated 
at Athens in honour of Minerva, 
at which all the people of Attica 
were preſent, each diſtinct people 
fendipg a bullock for the ſacrifice 
and to furniſh out the entertain- 
ment. Much was eaten and drank 


at this ſolemnity. Their drinking 


veſſels, uſed on this occaſion, were 
called Panathenaica, and held two 
Congius's and a half. Proceſſions 
of old men the moſt active they 
could find, with olive branches in 
their hands, in honour of Minerva, 
the inventreſs of the olive tree, 
conſtituted part of the ceremonies. 
'They had alſo combats, in which 
the victors were crowned with 
olive, and rewarded with veſſeis of 
oil. To appear in black at theſe 
feſtivals was a crime. 

The Panathenza were of two 
kinds, the greater celebrated eve- 
ry five years, and the leſs which 
ſell every year. The ceremonies 
were the ſame in both, excepting 
that at the greater feſtival a ban- 
ner of embroidery, wrought by 
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maids, was difplayed in the pro- 
ceſſion, wherein were repreſented 
the actions of the goddeſs, and the 
names of ſuch perſons as had dif. 
tingutſhed themſelves in the ſervice 
of the ſtate. 

Some refer the inſtitution of this 
feſtival to Erichthenins, others give 
it to. Orpheus, and others again to 
Thejeus, The truth ſeems to be, 
that this feaſt, before the time of 
T heJeus, was celebrated by the peo- 
ple of Athens only, under the nane 
of 4thenza; but that prince hay. 
ing united all the people of Attic 
into one Republic, admitted them 
all to the feaſt, which ever after 
was called Panathenza. 

_ PancarPus was a ſort of ſper- 
tacle, or diverſion, frequently ex. 
hibited by the Roman Emperors, 
It w:s a kind of chace, or hunt, in 
which a number of deer, hares, 
bullocks, and other animals were 
encloſed in the Amphitheatre, or 
Circus, into which a number of 
trees were tranſplanted, that it 
might reſemble a wood; upon 
theſe animals the people were let 
looſe, to ſhoot, kill, cut in pieces, 
&c. as many as they could. What- 
ever they caught they had a right 
to carry away with them. 

PANCRAT1UM, among the Greeks, 
was a mixed exerciſe, conſiſting of 
wreſtling and boxing. In the Pan- 
cratium, the combatants endea- 
voured to throw each other down, 
and when fallen, rolled and fought 
upon the ground. This. exerciſe 
is ſometimes called Pammachium, 
and the combatants Pammachri. 

PanEGYR1S, a fair and feſtival 
day, on which, among the Greets, 
people uſed to meet together. It 
exactly correſponds with the Re- 
man Nundine. ; 

PANELLEN1A, a public feſtival, 


celebrated by a concourſe of peo 


ple from all parts of Greece. 
| Paxew0es, 


acce; 
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paxtuos, the Bevtian name of 
the Athenian month Metagitnien, 
which was the ſecond of their year, 
and anſwered to the latter part of 
our Jug and the beginning of Au- 


gal. See Month. 


Panic, a needleſs or ill-ground- 
ed fear, The word is derived from 
Pan, one of Baccbus's Captains in 
the [ndian expedition, who routed 
2 numerous army by a noiſe which 
he inltracted his ſoldiers to make 
in a rocky vale, ſurrounded with 
2 number of Eccho's, Theſe made 
his army appear far more than 
they really were, and contributed 

reatly to diſcomſit their enemies. 
Rs the fable of Pan's amour + 
with Eccho. Hence all the Romans 
borrowed their cuſtom of raifing a 
diſmal clamour before an engage- 
ment, which they termed Zarrits. 
See Barritus. | 

Some think the word Panic al- 
ludes to the (tory of Pau's ſtriking 
terror into the hearts of the Grants, 
by means of a fea-ſhell, which he 
uſed as a trumpet. 

Paxionia, a feſtival in honour 
of tie god Neptune, celebrated by 
2 concourſe of people from every 
part of Joni; hence the name. A 
bull was offered ia ſacrifice to the 
the watry deity ; and if it hap- 
pened to bellow, the ſound was 
eltzemed a happy omen, for the 
lowing of bulls was thought to be 
acceptable to Neptune, becauſe it 
teſeiabled the roariug of the ocean. 

PaNTHEA, were ſtatues which, 
by being charged with different fi- 
gures and ſy abols, repreſented all 
or many of tae gods. This was a 
cheap method of procuring deities, 
and the deities themſelves occupied 
els ſpace by being thus clubbed 
together. 

An inſtance of uniting ſeveral 
gods in this manner, appears upon 
a medal of Amoninus Pius, where 
ihe ame figure repreſents, at the 
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ſame time, Serapis, by the buſhel 
it bears; the Sun, by the crown of 


rays ; Tupiter Ammon, by the ram's 


horns ; Pluto, by the great beard; 
and £Z/culapiur, by the ſerpents 
twiſted in his hand, The Panthea 
have taken their riſe from a defire 
of having as mady goès as poſſible 
crowded together in the fame ſta- 
tue for the greater protection of 
men's perſons, families, and houſes. 

PANTHEON, a temple in Rome, 
built by M. Agrippa, in honour of 


all the gods. It was of a round 


form, to repreſent heaven, the ſeat 
of the deities: The outſide was of 
brick, the inſide of variegated mar- 
ble; the gates were of braſs, and 
the beams were covered with the 
{ame metal, richly gilt; the roof 
was made of filver plates, which by 
Conflantine were removed to Cou- 


flantinople, It had but one door, 


and one window, receiving all its 
light from the top of its dome. In 
the walls were niches to receive the 
ſtatues of the gods. That of M- 
nerua Was ineſtimable, being the 
work of Phidias, At the ears of 
the ſtatue of Venus hung the rich 
jewel of Clopatra, which for this 
purpoſe was cut in two by order of 
Auguſtus. It weighed half an ounce, 
and was valued at 76, 390 pounds 
Engliſh ; the fellow to it Cleopatra, 
by way of bravado, diſſolved and 
drank. There was a Pantheon 
like this at Athens, built by 4 
adrian. | 
The celebrated Pantheon above 
deſcribed, is (till to be ſeen at Rome, 
but was converted into a church, 
under the title of St. Mary e Ro- 
tonda, and A Saints, by Pope Bo- 
niface Ill. What is very remark- 
able, and ſhews the alteration 
which has taken place at Rome, is, 
that the entrance is now twelve 
ſteps below, though heretofore it 
was twelve iteps above the ſurface 
of the ground, 
*E2 PaxTOunMEs, 
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PaxTOMIMEs, among the An- 


cients, were perſons who could imi- 
tate all kinds of actions and cha- 
racters by ſigns and geſtures. Scali- 
ger ſuppoſes they were firſt intro- 


duced upon the ſtage to ſucceed 


the Chorus and Comedies, and di- 
vert the audience with apiſh poſ- 
Lures and antic dances. In after 
ti mes their interludes became dif- 
tinct entertainments, and were ſe- 
ny exhibited. But the uſe of 
antomimes was not confined to 
the ſtage only; for they were, ac- 
cording to Suetonius, introduced in 
funeral ſolemnities, in order to re- 
preſent the manner of the deceaſ- 
ed. The Pantomimes did not 
make their appearance in Rome till 
the time of Auguſtus, though they 
were certainly known in Greece in 
Plato's time. Such was their at- 
tention to nature in their poſtures 
ard geſticulations, that Barbarians 
perfectly underſtood their mean- 
ing, though perfect Rrangers to 
the Reman manners. See Minmic. 
Payer. See Writing, Boks, Pa- 
Hrn. | 
PapyRUs,oOr Biblus, was a ſpecies 
of reed which grew on the banks of 
the Mie. The trunk conſiſts of a 
number of long ſtrait fibres, which 
produce ſmall flowers; the leaves 
reſemble the blade of a ſword, 
and are uſed for keeping wounds 
open, which the aſhes are ſaid to 
cure if not inveterate. Of this 
lant the ancients made paper, 
which thence derives its name. 
Some ſay it was made of the rind 
of the plant, and others affirm it 
was formed from the pith, which 
was beaten into a white pulp, or 
gluey paſte, and then expanded into 
ſheets, like the paper made from 
rags. 
provement of agriculture, ſerved 
the Egyptian, for food, cloaths, 
boats, domeſtic utenſils, writing- 
paper, crowns for their gods, and 


. Diſciples, 


This reed, before the im 


PAR 


ſhoes for their prieſts; but in con- 


ſequence of other more uſeful in- 


ventions, the Papyrus is now en- 
tirely neglected. See Books, Write 


* impar, was a game of chance, 
practiſed amongſt the Greeks and 
Romans, in the following manner; 
one perſon took in his hand a 
number of dice, beans, nuts, al- 
monds, walnuts, or pieces of mo- 
ney, and another endeavoured to 
gueſs whether the number was 
even or odd, if he gueſſed right, he 
was entitled to the whole, if wrong, 
he forfeited an equal quantity, 
Amongſt the Gst. thoſe who 
played at this game were - ſaid 
eat, becauſe they were called 
upon to gueſs gle » iH, i. e. 
whether the number was even or 
odd. Suttonins informs us that 
Auguſius ſometimes condeſcended 
to try his lack at it; though the 


game was chiefly confined to boys 


and ſlaves. It was exactly the ſame 
as the game of odd or ever, which 
is practiſed amongſt the children in 
England. See Hor. Sat. 3. lib 2. 
248. Ovid da Nuc. i709. Sutton. 


Aug. c. 71. Pitiſc. in vac. See 


Par impar. 

PARABLES were in conſtant uſe 
amongſt the Jewiſh Ravbies and 
Doctors when they inſtructed their 
This mode of inſtruc- 
tion was cuſtomary in all the eaſ- 
tern regions. Spiritual things were 
ſet forth by means of ſtories, apo» 
logues, and parables, under certain 
repreſentations and fimilitudes, 
taken from common affairs, well- 
known cuſtoms, and familiar ob- 
jects. In this manner Nathan re- 
proved David, 2 Sam. xii. 1. &e. 
Hence our Lord, in compliance 
with the cuſtoms of the Jesu, who 
had a Kind of natural genius for 
this ſort of inſtruQtion, ſpoke ſte- 
quently in parables, molt beauti- 


tully conſtrued, and SONY 
or 


PAR 

for edification. 

pas ADISE, in its original mean- 
ing, hgnifies an orchard or plan- 
tation of fruit-trees walled in. lt 
is uſed in the Old Teſtament for 
the delightful place where Adan 
and Eve were ſeated during their 
innocence. Many anxious enqui- 
ries have been made after its ſitu- 
ation. It has been placed in the 
third heaven, 1a the orb of the 
rl in the moon itſelf, in the 
middle region of the air, above the 
earth, under the earth, under the 
north. pole, in the moſt ſouthern 
regions, in the place now occupied 
by the Caſpian lea, in Aba, in 
Africa, in Europe, in 1 in 
Tartary, upon the banks of Ganges : 
In fine, there is ſcarcely any part 
of the world where Paradiſe has 
not been ſoupht for. The moſt 
probable opinion is, that it was 
lituated between the confluence of 
2 Eaporates and Tigris, and their ſe- 
patation; P;/or being a branch ariſ- 
ing from ove of them after their 
ſeparation, —and G:hon, another 
branch ariſing from the other on the 
wellern fide. Arabia Dejerta was 
the Lubie pia mentioned by Maſes as 
waſhed by theſe rivers; and Chu- 
Han in Perſia anſwers to the land 
of eri where there was gold, 
Pdellinm, the onyx ftone, &c. 


Some look upon the whole account 


of Paradiſe to be an allegory ; but 


23 wel might they call the whole 


bible alle porical. 

In the New Teftament Paradi/e 
is put for that place of delight, 
where the fouls of the bleſſed en- 

jay ever] aiting happine efs. Thus 

eſus tells the thief, ** This day 
malt thou be with me in Paradiſe.” 
lu the ſame ſenſe we meet with it, 
2 Cor. xii. 4. Rev. ji. 7 7. 

Pax ADoxt, a fort of mimes or 
buffoons, among the Ancients, 
Who entertained the people with 

eripere effuſions of drollety. 


PAR 


They were alſo called Paradoxola- _ 


gi, Ordinarii, Neanicologi, and Ares 
talogi. See Mimi. | 
ParRacaup®:, amon the Ro- 
mans, were wreaths of gold, or 
ſilk and gold. interwoven in, not 


ſewed to, their garments. The 


garment was ſometimes of one co- 
lour, with one Paragaude ; ſome- 
times of two colours, with two 
Paragaude ; or three colours, with 
three Paregaude, &c. They were 
worn both by men and women 
PARANYMPHUS, among the An- 


cients, was the perſon who waited ' 


on the bridegroom, and directed 
the nuptial ſolemoities. The Pa- 
ranymphus officiated for the bride- 
groom, as the Pronuba did for the 
bride. A matter of the ceremonies 
of this kind was cuſtomary amongit 
the Jeaus, as well as the Greeks and 
Romans, and 1s alluded to under 


the name cf friend of the bride-- 


groom ia the New Teſtament. 
The Paranvmphus was alſo called 
Parachus, Ponubus, and even Au- 


/pex 3 becauſe the marringe cere- 


mony began with taking Omens, 
1. e. Auſpicia. See Marriage. 
PARASAXG, a Perfian meaſure, 


frequently mentioned in Greet au- 
thors, containing ſometimes 30. 


ſometimes 40, and ſometimes $0, 
Stadia, or turlongs. There is no 
pronouncing With certainty bow 
much it was, becauſe it differed at 
different times and different places; 


but generally ſpeaking it was about 


three miles. 
PAR ASCENTUM, in the Greciax 


and Roman theatres,” was a place 


behind the ſcenes whither the ac- 
tors withdrew to drefs and und:ets 
themſelves. The Romans moro 
frequently called it Poſiſcenium. 
See Theatre. 

PaRASCEVE, a name ſignifying 
preparation, given by the Jeus to 
the fixth day of the week, or 
Friday; becaufe, not being allow- 

ed 
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ed to prepare their food on the 
ſeventh or ſabbath day, they pro- 
vided and prepared it on -t day. 

PARASEMON, among the Greeks, 
was the figure carved on the 
prow of the ſhips, to diſtinguiſh 
them from each other. This f- 


ure was generally that of a bull, 
ion, or other animal; ſometimes 


the repreſentation of a mountain, 
tree, flower, &c. 
_ ParasrT1, among the Greeks, 
were an order of Prieſls, or at leaſt 
miniſters of the gods, reſemblicg 
the Epulones at Rome, Their buti- 
neſs was to collect and take care of 
the facred corn deſtined for the 
ſervice of the temples and the 
gods; to ſee that ſacrifices were 
duly performed, and that no one 
with-beld the firſt fruits, &c. from 
the deities. In every village of 
the Atbeniant, certain Paraſiti, in 
honour of Hercules, were maintain- 
ed at the public charge ; but, to 
eaſe the commonwealth of this 
burthen, the magitlirates at laſt 
obliged ſome of the richer fort to 
take chem to their own tables, and 
entertain them at their own ex- 
pence; hence the word, in after 
times, came to ſignify a hanger- 
on, a flatterer, one who for the 
ſake of a dinner will conform to 
the humour of any man. 
ParasSiTIUM, among the Greeks, 
was the granary where the ſacred 


corn was preſerved, by the Para/iti, 


for ſacred purpoſes. See Para/iti, 
ParRChmenT. See Writing. 
Pax EDR, among the Athenians, 
were perſons of age, gravity, and 
reputation, choſen to fit upon the 
bench with, and, upon occafion, 


direct the Archons, Baſileus, or 


Polemareb, when by reaſou of their 
youth they happened not to be ſo 
well ſkilled in the laws and cuſ- 
toms of their country, as might 
have been wiſhed. Each of theſe 
magiſtrates might chuſe ewo aſſeſ- 


PAR 


ſors or Paredri, who underwent 
the ſame examination in the Senat 
Hou/e and Forum, with the Arc bon, 
&c. who made choice of them, and 
at the expiration of their office 
were G01tged to give an account of 
their conduct. 

PAR Ix PAR, the game of even 
or odd. It was common among 
the children at Rome, but was not 


wholly confined -to them, for it 


was ſometimes uſed at entertain. 
ments like dice or cheſs, The 
game was played amongit the Re. 
mans exactly as it is at preſent 
among the children of our own 
country. One perion concealed 
in his hand, a number of nuts, al. 
monds, pieces of money or the 
like, and another gueſſed at the 
unknown number; if he gueſſed 
right he was entitled to them all, 
if wrong he forfeited as mary az 
there were. See Par. 

Pak ua, a kind of round buck. 
ler uſed by the Yelites in the Roman 
army. It was three feet in diage- 
ter, made of wood and covered 
with leather, Its form was round, 
and its ſubſtance ſtrong; but er. 
Vius on the ned, and even Virgil, 
ſay it was a light peace of armcur 
in compariſon of the Clypeus, tho 
bigger than the Pelta. 

Pakochus, among the Romany, 
was a petſon appointed to provide 
mules, tents, carriages, and all 
other neceſſaries for the provincial 
magiſtrates, and ambaſſadors in 
their journeys. For in the early 
times of the republic, ſuch perſons 
had their expences borne by the 
public, that the allies or provincials 
might not be burthened. 

Pax RIDE, properly fignikes 
the murther of a father, as matri- 
cide does that of a mother ; though 
it is in a more general ſenſe ex- 
tended to both, and alſo to the 
murther of any perion. 

Parricide, in its limited and 


proper 
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roper ſenſe, was not provided a- 
aint in the Roman laws, from an 
opinion that no man could be fo 
wicked as to lift his murtherous 
hand to flay his parents. IL. O 
tizs was the firſt among the Ro- 
mans that was guilty of this crime, 
tre bundred years after the death 
of Numa, on which the Pompeian 
lay was pafſed, which ordained 
that the criminal ſhould firſt be 
whipped, then ſewed up in a lea- 
thern ſack with a dog, an ape, a 
cock, and a viper, and thrown in- 
to the ſea, or the neareſt river. 
This puniſhment was called Pro- 


jefio in profluentem. The ſack was 


named Culeus, which denomina- 
tion is alſo given to the puoiſh- 
nichment itſelf. See Caleus. 
PARRICIDIUM, Was a name given 
by a Gecree of the Roman ſenate to 
the Ides of March, which was the 
anniverſary of C2/ar's murther. 
Delabella, the Conſul, propoſed a 
l to change its name to Nazalis 
Urbis, looking on that day as the 
birth-day of Roman liberty. 
PARSLEY, among the Greeks, 
was made uſe of for decorating the 
tombs of the deceaſed, and conte- 
quently was regarded as a vegeta- 
ble not much calculated to contri- 
bute to agreeable ſenſations, as it 
would of courſe be followed with 
melancholy ideas. It was, how- 
ever, the herb of which, in the 
li>mian and Nemean games, the 
Victors crowns were compoſed. 
among the Romans, Parſley was 
a necetlary ingredient in their fel, 
ure pariands, becauſe it retains its 
verdure a long time, affords a 
gracetul ſmell, and was ſuppoſed 
to adlory the inebriating fumes of 
de, and by that means prevent 
"N9%ication, 
5 a:c2a. See Paſſover. 
rasa between tht Parti. See 
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PasSOVER, a feaſt of the Jews, 
inſtituted in commemoration of the 
deſtroying Angel's paſling over the 
houſes of the Hebrews, when he de- 
ſtroyed the firſt-born of Egypt, the 
doors of the Hebrews being marked 
with the blood of a lamb {lain on 
the evening before, and therefore 
called the Paſchal Lamb; paſcha, 
in the Hebrew language, ſignifying 
paſſage or leap. This feaſt was ce- 
lebrated on the fourteenth day of 


the moon next after the vernal 


Equinox, and continued feven 
days ; but the firſt and the ſeventh 
of the number were the moſt ſo- 
lemn, 
out ſpot on the occaſion; or, if 
this could not be procured, a kid, 
ſprinkling the door-poſts and lintel 


of each houſe with the blood. The 


lamb or kid was to be eaten with 
unleavened bread and bitter herbs ; 
a bone of it was not to be broken; 
and if any part of it remained till 
the day following, it was thrown 
into the fire, It one family was 
not ſufhcient to eat a lamb, two 
houſes were joined together. They 
eat it with their ſhoes on their feet, 
their loins girded, and their ſtaves 
in their hands, in the poſture of 
travellers in a hurry, NegleQing 
to keep the Paſſover, and eating 
leavened bread during its continu- 
ance, were ſeverely puniſhed ; the 
firſt with death, the ſecond with 
exciſion or cutting off from the 
people, which was a ſpecies of ex- 
communication: But a journey, 
ſickneſs, or uncleanneſs were al- 
lowed as good excuſes for omitting 
the Pa/over at the regular time, 
provided the perſons ſo hindered 
could celebrate it on the fourteenth 
day of the month Jiar, which an- 
ſwers to our April and May. While 
the temple was ſanding, they 
brought their lambs thither, and 
facriiced them; offering the blood 


They killed a lamb with- 
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ti the prieſt, who poured it out at 
the foot of the altar. At this feaſt 
every male of all the tribes, who 
was able to perfogm the journey, 
was bound to repair to Jeru/alem, 
and bring his offering with him. 
The women too, out of devotion, 
very frequently attended. 

For the inſtitution of this Fealt 
fee Exod. xii. 

Passus, among the Romans, 
was a meaſure of length, contain- 
ing about four feet ten inches, or 
the thouſandth part of a Roman 
mile. 
fies the ſpace betwixt the feet of a 
man walking at an ordinary rate. 
See Mea/ure. 

PasToPHOR1, amongſt the An- 
cients, were prieſts, whoſe office 
it was to carry the images, along 
with the ſhrines of the gods, at 
ſolemn feſtivals, when they were 
to pray to them for rain, fair wea- 
ther, or the like. The Greets had 
a college of this order of prieſts in 
S3/12's time. | 

The cells or apartments near the 
temples, where the Pa/tophor: lived. 
were called Paflophoria. There 
were ſeveral lodging-rooms for 
ehe prieſts, of a ſimilar kind, in 
the temple of Jeruſalem. 

PasTORAL, a poem in which 
any action or paſſion is repreſent- 
ed by its effects upon a country 
life. This definition being allow- 
ed, it follows that whatſoever may, 
according to the common courſe 
of things, happen in the country, 
may afford a ſubject for à pH 
poet. — The form of Paſtoral is 
colloquial, or narrative, or mixed 
of both; the fable is ſimple, the 
manners delicately 
thoughts plain, the paſſion ſhort 
and flowing, the expteſſion hum- 
ble, yet pute as the language will 
allow, neat, but not flor id, eaſy 
and yet lively. In ſhort, the man- 
vers, thoughts, and exptẽnons are 


The word properly ſigni- 


rural, the 


fall of the greateſt ſimplicity in 
nature. The complete character 
of this poem then conſiſts in fn. 
plicity, brevity, and delicacy; 
the two firit of which render an 
Eclogue natural, and the alt de. 
lightful. | 

In the Jaylliums of T heocritus we 
are charmed with a certain {weet. 
neſs, a romantic ruſticity and 
wildneſs, heightened by the Doric 
dialect, that are almoſt inimitable, 
Virgil took T heocritusfor his model, 
but has excelled him in theſe three 
particulars, in decency, in delicacy, 


and in the variety of his ſubject. 


PaTEr Patratus, was the name 
of the firſt and principal perſon c 
the college of Heralds called Fecis. 
ks. Some ſay the Pater Patratu 
was a conſtant officer and perpetual 
chief of that body; and other 


ſuppoſe him to have been a tempo- 


rary miniſter, elected upon acconnt 
of making peace or denouncing 
war, which were both done by 
him. See Feciales. 

PaTERA, among the Roman, 
was a goblet or veſſel of gold, fil- 
ver, marble, braſs, glaſs, or earth, 


out of which they made libations, 


and offered conſecrated meats to 
the gods in ſacrifice. The Paters 
is frequently found on medals, ia 
the hands of the Emperors, and 
implies the junction of the Sacerde- 
tal with the Imperial authority. It 


was ſometimes incloſed in aw 


with the aſhes of the dead, aſtet it 
had ſerved for ſuneral libations. 
Patera has its name from Pate, 
being an open veſſel. 
PATISULUM, among the Roman, 
was an inftrument of pumſh- 
ment, either the ſame with, ot 
nearly reſembling the Furce Pere 
lis. See Furca. 2 
Patibulum is uſed alſo to ſignifj 
a croſs. | 
PaTREs Conſeripti, a name ges 


to the Roman Senators ia general, 
chouga 


PAT b 


though at firſt it was applied to a 
rarticular part of that body. 
The hundred appointed by Ro- 
mus were called ſimply Patres; 
a ſecond hundred added by Romu- 


n and Tatius upon the union of 


their people, were denominated 
Patres minorum Gentium; a third 
hnudred being afterwards added 
by Tarqui Priſcus, the two 
latter clalles were called Patrres 
Con/cripti, becaule they were writ- 
ten down or put upon the lift 
with the original hundred | of Ro- 
11“ = he 5, tor choſen from 
the Kuights were called Aalecti. 
ec WY Hate. 

7 ATRIARCH, Properly ſignifies 
the head or chief of a family. 
ihe name of Patriarchs is gene 
rally CO. ined 0 the fathers of 
fimilies that lived before Mo/es, 

Adam, Lamech, Noah, Abra- 
bam, 1jaac, Jacob, &c. The ap- 
pellatian nas from hence been 
1a. +ferred to the biſhops of the 
ürſt churches of the Eaſt, viz. 
Ant _ Alexandria, Jeruſalem, 
aud Conftantineple. 

PATRICIANS, a title given by 
the Romans to the deſcendants of 
the hundred Senators choſen by 
and by him called Pa- 
res, 85 me imagine that the term 
; includes 
two hundred firit Heaters. 
dee Parris and Senate, — Patrricians 
en were the Roman nobility, as 
dilinourſhed from the P.elelant. 
agies becoming at laſt 
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The perſons protected were called 
Clients, The duty of the Patrons 
was to be their Clients? counſellors 
in difticult cafes, their advocates 
in judgments, their adviſers in 
matters of doubt, and their over- 
ſeers in all their affairs. For the 


duty of Clieuts to their Patrons, 


ſee Client. 

The cuſtom of chuſing Patrons 
from among{t the Nobility and 
Senators is aſeribed to Romulus, 
who thought the eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch a relation, as ſubſiſts bet ixt 
Patron and Client, neceſſary to 
unite the Patricians and Plebeians, 
and prevent thoſe bickerings 
which generally prevail between 
the higher and lower order of 


Paz ror was alſo a title conferred. 
on a maſter who had freed his 
ſlave ; the relation of Patron com- 
mencing when that of maſter ex- 
pired. the Patron was legal heir 
to his freed- men if they died in- 
teſtate, or without lawful iſſue, born 
after their freedom commenced. 
By the Papian law, if a freed- 
man's fertune amounted to ten 
thouſand Sefferces, and he had 
three children, the Patron was 
entitled to a child's portion. 

PaviculLa, 3 rammer, made 
ule of by the Romans for beating 
down pavements, or levelling un- 
even ground. It was a block of 
wood with a * handle. 

Paus Ax . . a Spartan ſeſtival, 
in honour of Pau/anias, under 
whoſe conduct the Greets defeated 
Mardouius at Plater. At this feaſt 
there were public ganies, wherein. 
11£e-001 Spartan, only were al- 
lowed to contend. An oration 
was always ipckea in praiſe of 
1 "auf ant at. 

Pausicart, among the Aube 
nians, Was an inſtrument of pu- 
niſhment. It was of a round 


form, and was put about the neck 
as 5 K 
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| of the offender in ſuch a manner 
that he could not lift his hand to 


his head. 

Peace, among the Greeks and 
Romans, was always concluded 
with great ſolemnity, and a num- 
ber of formalities, ſacrifices, pray- 
ers, and imprecations always ac- 
companied the ceremonies. An 
account of the manner of making 
peace among the Greeks will be 
found under the article League; 
for the forms made uſe of amongſt 
the Romans, fee Feciales. 

Peace could not be concluded 
by a Roman General; he was au- 
thorized indeed to hear the terms 
of the enemy, but could neither 
accept or reject them without 
the expreſs commands of the Se- 
nate. Peace being agreed upon, 
the Feciale; performed the cere- 
monial part. | 

Pzace-Offerings, amongft the 
Jews, were made to God, for 
bleſſings received, or in hopes of 
receiving ſome favour from him, 
or in conſequence of a vow. Theſe 


Offerings might according to the 


occaſion be termed /a/utary, when 
paid to procure ſome ſignal pre- 
ſervation, or Euchari/tical, when 
paid for mercies received, or vo- 
tive, when paid as the perform- 
ance of a vow. la theſe ſactifices 
the blood and entrails of the vic- 
tim were burnt upon the altar; 
the breaſt or left ſhoulder belong- 


ed to the prieſt, and the reſt of 


the fleſh, with the ſkin, belonged 
to him who made the offering. 
The perſons that offered always 
ate thereof, which was a fæderal 
act, for by feaſting with God, 
upon what had been conſecrated 
to him, they hgnitied their friend- 
ſhip and reconciliation with God. 
See Offering, Sacrifice, &e, 
PECHYS, xxxvs, a Grecian mea- 
ſure of length equal to two /pitha- 
ma, Or 24 Dachyli, about 19 in- 


PED 
ches and a half, Znglih. See 
Meaſure. | 

PECTORAL, an ancient ſacer- 
dotal habit, or veſtment, worn by 
the Jeauiſb high-prieſt. The Jew 
called it Hho/chen: the Grek, 
Aoyior ; the Latins, Rationale and 
Pectorale; and the Eugliſb tranſ. 
lators of the Bible call it Breaf. 
plate. It conſiſted of embroidered 
ſtuff, about a ſpan ſquare, worn 
upon the breaſt, ſet with twelve 
precious ftones, ranged in four 
rows, and containing the names 
of the twelve tribes. It was ff 
tened to the ſhoulder by two 
chains and hooks of gold. God 
himſelf preſcribed in form of i. 
See Breaſt- plate. 

PECTORALE, a breaſt-plate of 
thin braſs, about twelve fingers 
ſquare, worn by the poorer ſol. 
diers in the Roman army, who 
were rated under 1000 Drachne. 
See Lorica. 5 

PecuLaTus, among the N. 
mans, was the crime of robbing 
the public treaſury, by any perſon 
who was the diſpoſer, keeper, ot 
receiver of the public money, 

PECUL1UM, the money or eſtate 
which a ſon may acquire under 
his father, or a ſlave under his 
maſter, by their own induſtry. 
Roman ſlaves frequently amaſſed 
conſiderable ſums of this kind, 
Peculium properly ſignifies the ad- 
vanced price which a ſlave could 
get for his maſter's cattle, &c. 
above the price fixed upon them 
by his maſter. This was tbe 
ſlave's own property. 

PECUNIa. See Money. 

PEDARIAN, an epithet applied 
to ſuch of the Roman Senators #5 
ſignified their opinions by walk- 
ing over to the ſide of thoſe wit 
whom they agreed in ſentiment 
upon any debated point, and thus 
giving their vote by their feet, 00! 
their tongues, The appellant 
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of Pedarii was given alſo to magi- 
ſrates during the continuance of 
their office, and ſuch as had bore 
ſome curule honour, becauſe they, 
tho! not Senators, had a right to 
come into the Senate-houſe, give 
their judgments upon any matter, 
and de numbered amongſt the 
voters; but, at the ſame time, 
they were not ſuffered to ſpeak, 
but obliged to expreſs themſelves 
tacicly, by going over to thoſe 
Senators whoſe ſentiments they 
approved — This was called Pe- 
dibus ire in Sententiam; and gave 
riſe to the joke of the mimic La- 
bertas, 


Caput fine lingua pedaria ſententia 
| eft. See Senate. 


PepaTURA was uſed, by the 
Romans, to fignify any certain 
number of feet meaſured out and 
aſigned to ſome particular pur- 
pole. Thus Pedatura Caftrorum, 
was the ſpace of ground ſet out 
for the camp; Pedatura Militum, 


the ſpace to be occupied by each 


ſoldier; and Pedatura Murorum, 


the ground meaſured out for the 


building of walls. The word fre- 
queitly occurs in writers of mili- 
tary affairs. 

Pebiæ Ax, T:901a40;, the name of 
a faction at Athens, ariſing from 
local diſtinction only; for Arhens 
was divided into three different 
regions or parts; one on the de- 
cent of a hill, the inhabitants of 
which were called Diacriant; 
another on the ſea-ſhore, which 
occaſioned the inhabitants to bear 
the name of Para/ians; and ano- 
ther on the plain between the 
other two, whoſe inhabitants were 
called Pedizans, from vie, a 
ain. The circumſtance of ſitu- 
ation begat competitions ; compe- 
ons, jealouſy; and jealouſy, 
open quarrels, | 


PEL 

PEGMARES, a name given to 
certain Gladiators, who fought 
upon moveable ſcaffolds, called 
Pegmata, which were ſometimes 
unexpectedly raiſed, and ſurpriſed 
the people with Gladiator; 1n hot 
contention. Sometimes they were 
ſo ſuddenly lifted up as to throw 
the combatants into the air; and 
ſometimes they were let down into 
dark and deep holes, and then 
ſet on fire, thus becoming the 
funeral-piles of theſe miſerable 
wretches, and roaſting them alive 
to divert the populace. 

PEGOMANCY, a fort of divina- 
tion performed with fountain wa- 
ter. See Hydromancy. 

PRLANI, a fort of cakes made 
uſe of by the Athenians in making 
libations. They were —. 
and ſerved inſtead of animal ſacri- 
fices, by the appointment of Ce- 


* , 

ELAT A, among the Athenians, 
were free-born citizens, who by 
poverty were reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſerving for wages. Dur- 
ing their ſervitude they had no 
ſuffrage in public affairs, as hav- 
ing no eſtate to qualify them; but 
this reſtriction was removed when 
they had releaſed themſelves from 
their ſervile ſtate, which they were 


allowed to do when able to ſup- 


port themſelves. While they con- 
tinued ſervants they had a right 
to change their maſters. We find 
them ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of There. 

PELOPILA, a feſtival obſerved by 
the Eleans in honour of Pelops. 
A ram was ſacrificed on the oc- 
caſion, which both prieſts and 
people were forbidden to partake 
of, on pain of excommunication 
from Jupiter's temple; only the 
neck was allotted to the officer 
who provided wood for the ſacri- 
fice. This officer was called 
Zuduvs, and white poplar was the 
\- WY only 
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only wood made uſe of at this ſo- 
lemnity. | 
PeLORIA, a Theſſalian feſtival, 
not unhke the Roman Saturna- 
lia. | | 
PELTA, à ſmall, light, and ma- 


nageable buckler, uſed among the 


Ancients. It was worn by the 
Amazons. The Pelia, by ſome, is 
ſaid to have edle an .Ivy 
leaf in form ; by others it is com- 
pared to the leaf of an Iadian ſig- 
tree; and bv erwins, to the moou 
in her firſt quarter. 

| PeENETRALE, was a ſacred room 
or chapel in private houſes, ſet 
a part for the worſhip of the 
Houſhold gods among the Romans. 


In temples alſo there were Pone- 


tralia, or apartments of particu- 


lar ſanctity, where the Images of 


the gods were kept, and certain 
ſolemn ceremonies pertormed. 

PeENTADRACHMON, a Grecian 
coin worth about 3s. 2d, 34. of 
our money. dee Boney. 

PeExXTATEUCH, a name com- 
monly given to the tive bo. ks of 
A:/jes, ViZ. Gene/ts, Exodus, Lewis 
ticus, Nambers, and Deuteronomy. 
The word is derived from gell, 
froe, and Tevyc, a Volumes 

PEXTATHLUM, a general name 
given to the five exerciſes per- 
formed at the Grecian games, and 
for which prizes weic propoſed. 
Theſe exerciſes were running. 
the Diſcus, leaping, boxing, wrel- 
tling. In the place of boxing 
ſome antiquarians put the conteſt 
of the javelin. He that won the 
prize in all was called gwizS>oc, 
by the Greeks ; by the Remus, 
Quinguirtio, who allo gave the 
name of Quingutstiam to the five 
exerciſes. See Bee, Reoces, 
Leaping, &C. 

PEN TFcosr. a 74u/þ feaſt, fo 
called from TENTHOSS the ff 55 
becauſe it was celebrated in me- 
mory of the law's being given to 
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Maſes, fifty days after the depar. 
ture out of Egypt, or more Pro. 
perly becauſe it was kept on the 
fitticth day after the fixtegnt of 
NMiſan, which was the ſecond Gay 
ot the Paſſover. It was ſometimes 
called the Feaj? of Meets, becauſe 
it fell ſeven weeks after the Po 
ever. | i he Tews at this time oh 
fered the fiſt fruits of their wheat 
harveſt, and preſcutt d at the tem: 
ple ſeven lambs cf that year, org 
calf and two.rams, for a burnt. 
Ciiering z. two lambs for a peace. 
offering ; and a coat for a fin-. 
fering. The Pentecaſt was infiitut. 
ed to oblige the Jun, to repair 10 
the temple of God, to ackuow. 
leage his ſupremacy over the 
whole country, and to bring ty 
their recollection the giving of 
the law, which happened the f 
tieth day after they left 2%, 
All the males of all the tribe; 
were obliged, at this Feſtivaf, to 
repair, w'th their offerings, to Je. 
ru/alem., On this feſtival was the 
remarkable «fuſion of the A. 
G on the Apoſtles of eur 
Lord. | 

PexTESIRINGUS, an inſtroment 
of puniſhment among the 40, 
cients, ſomething 1imilar to our 
ſtocks, having five holes, wherein 
the head, legs, and arms of ci 
minals, were faſtened to prevent 
their ſtirring. 

PexuLa, among the Roman, 
was a coarſe garment, or Clos, 
worn by way of defence aganm!: 
rain or cold. It was ſhorter than 
the Lacerna, and conſequent'y 
more proper for travellers, 3! 
was generally brown, and ſuccted- 
ed the Joga, alter the ſtate became 
monarchical. Guouſius, | OWewer, 
aboliſhed the culton of wearits 
the Pexula over tue Tega, oo rg 
upon it as too effeminate for Ae. 
mans; and the ZZ diles had er- 


ders to ſuffe none to appear C 
tlic 


men: 


drein 
cCri- 

1 » 
ven 


Uu. 
aint 
chan 
ent 
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the Circus or Forum with the La- 


erna or Penula. Authors are not 
agreed as to the preciſe difference 
berwixt theſe two articles of dreſs, 
dut we learn from them that they 
were chiefly worn by the lower 
ord: 15 of props See Lacerna. 


PegpLus, a long robe worn by 
the women among the Ancients, 
reaching down to the feet, with- 
out lee ves and fo exceeding fine 


that the ſhape of the body might 
be diicerned through it. Ihe 
Jithenians uſed much ceremony in 
making the Peplus, and dreſſiug 
the latue of Minerva with it. 
Homer makes frequent mention 
of the Pep 15 Ol that * Virg. 
Eu. 1. 4 33. 

BD was alſo the ſail cf the 
wp Panath ERNAICA, Conlecrated by 
the Athenian niatrons at the Pana- 
Hud, on which were wrought 
the exploits of Miner va, particu- 
E rl the Gigantomac1ta. This 
Pep „ waz-annually carrie ed about 
the city of Alben, in nonour of 
the | -oddeſs. 

Po: :QUATORES, among the 
\ omtans, were aſle ſſors appointed 
ty rerulate the Cenſus, by lower- 
or ang it according to the 
citeumſtances of each pet ſon. 

CERCUSSIO, WAS a ſpecie 5 of 
capitac puniſhment among the 

145, not ualike our behead- 
de; it was gencraily performed 
with 2 {troxe. of a hatchet, and 
etore commonly called Per- 
70 /ecuri, 

MRFU.MES were much in ute 
e eus, Greets, and Ko- 
11s, elpecially thole into the 
compotition of which muſs, am- 
Dergric, ard civet enter. The 
Vard's ard DMaiovatyrum were 
id in much eiltugation, and were 
imported from dyria. he Un- 
Nardinunc was variouſly 
prepared, and contained many in- 
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gredients. Malobathrum was an 


Indian plant. 


Perfumes were uſed at ſacrifices 


to regale the gods; at feaſts, to 
encreaſe the pleaſures of ſenſation; 


at funerals, to overpower cadaver- 


ous ſmells, and pleaſe the manes 
of the dead; and ig the theatres 
to prevent the offenſive efluviag. 
proceeding from a crowd, from 
being perceived. Ste Maloba- 
thrum. 

PeRIPaTETIC Philoſophy, was 
that ſyſtem of Philoſophy taught 
and eſtabliſhed by Ariſtetle the 


Stagyrite. His followers were 
called ſometimes Ariftotehans, 
and ſometimes Peripatetics. The 


latter name was given them be- 
cauſe he delivered his lectures 
aſking amongſt his auditors, in 
the Lyceum, a place of public ex- 
erciſe at Athens, Ariſtotle's eru- 
dition ſeems to have been as ex- 
tenhlve as the ſtate of knowledge 
at that time permitted, but not 
entitled to that exceſſive praiſe 
which ſome have thought proper 

to beltow upon it. In a word the 
Peripatetic philoſophy WAS loaded 
with technical and ſcholaſtic 
terms. It was obſcure in itſelf, 
but the commentators have ren- 
dered it ſtill more fo. Inftezd of 
throwing light upon the difficult 
parts of it, they have wrapped it 
in darkneſs viſible. The charac- 
ter of this philoſophy is, that it 
dictates with. tyrannical aſſertion, 
rather than enlightens by the 
gentler methods of conviction. 
We are told by Serranus that there 
15 3 exquiſite in any part 
of Ari/tetle's p lloſophy, dialectics, 
ethics, politics, phyfics, or meta- 
phyſics, but is found in Cl, and 
borrowed from him; but this, 
perhaps, is aflerting too roundly. 
Arifletle divided philoſophy into 
two parts, Theoretical and Prac- 

ticat, 
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tical, to which he ſubjoined the 
 Tnfirumental. His Logic was two- 


fold, 4nalytic and Diale&ic : The 
former produced knowledge, the 


latter only probability. He diſ- 
eg Terms or Themes into 
ſuch as were hymonymous, /ynony- 
mcus, and faronymous. 


ſeveral parts, viz. the /ubjeZ, the 

redicate, and the cepula. He ex- 
actly ſhewed the force of the three 
terms which conſtitute a Sein, 
and the three figures to which 
they are reducible. He alſo aſ- 
ſerted, with great truth, that 
ſcience was founded on the rea- 
fon of things, aod that captious 
ſophiſms only led to error. Ac- 
cording to him the three things, 
of which all others are compoicd, 
are matter, form, and privation. 
He ſays there are four forts of 
cauſes, the material cauſe ex quad 
the formal cauſe per quam; the 
efficient cauſe a qua ; and the final 
cauſe propter guam. He denied a 
vacuum, and held that time is the 
incalure of motion. His ideas of 
the foul were quite ænigmatical; 
he called it the evleneyerc of an or- 
ganized body, which 15 a term his 
tollowers have not been able to 
explain ſatisfactorily. Happineſs 
he ſays confſiſts in the analogy of 
the functions of the foul with vir- 
tue, and that by the exerciſe of 
theſe tunttions, we arrive at the 
Jummun bonum : That virtue is a 
habit founced on choice, and con- 
fiſts in keeping an even mean, be- 
tween two extremes. 7 herphraſlus 
and Strato were his immediate 
ſucceſſors. From the ſyllem of 
the Perisatetica, HI explained, and 
miſunderſtood, came the ſchool 
philoſophy of the 7 bom?/?s, Scorifts, 
Nominaliſis, Realiſis, and, in a 
conſiderable degree, the Metarhy- 


He eſta- 
bliſhed ven predicaments, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed prepoſitions by their 
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fries and Logic of moſt of the uni. 
verſities in Europe. See Philyp. 
phy. 
1 — ſame with 
allogogia an tony/ia. 
Phallogogia and De * 

PerIPORPHYRUM, TECvF9gOveo, 
was the name by which the Gree; 
diſtinguiſhed the Toga Prætenta of 
the Romans, becauſe there was ; 
border of purple round the edges. 
See Toga. 

PERIRRHANTERIUM, a veſſel of 
ſtone or braſs filled with holy-wa. 
ter, with which all thoſe were 
ſprinkled who were admitted 
the Ancients to the ſacrifices, Be- 
yond this veſſel no profane perſon 
was allowed to paſs. Some ſay it 
was placed in the Aaytum, or in- 
moſt receſs of the temple ; other; 
will have it placed at the door, 
which indeed ſeems the more like- 
ly opinion. It was uſed both by 
Greeks and Roman, and ſomethiog 
fimilar is found in the churches of 
modern Rome. The Hebrew: ally 
had a veſſel for purification. 

PERISCYLACISMUS, egen ha 
#4ope;, a method of purification 
practiſed by the Greets, A whelp 
was drawn round the defiled per- 
ſon, and this ceremony was ſup- 
poſed to remove kis pollution, 
and render him again fit for ſo- 
ciety, 

PERISTIARCHUS, among the 
Greeks, was the perſon who ofi- 
ciated in a Juſlration. _ | 

PERISTYLIUM, was among the 
Athenians, a large ſquare ſpace, 
and ſometimes oblong, in the 
middle of the Gymnaſrum, deſigu- 
ed for walking in, or for ſuch ex- 
erciſes as were not performed in 
the Pale/tra. 

Perjury, the crime of ſwear- 
ing falſely. In ſome places it 
was puniſhed with death; in 
others it made the falſe _ 

la 
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liable to the ſame puniſhment, 
which was due to the crime he 
bad charged the innocent perſon 
with ; in others a pecuniary mulct 
was impoſed. But though it eſ- 
caped human, yet it was thought, 
amongſt the ancients in general, 


that the divine vengeance would 


moſt certainly overtake it; and 
many ſevere inflictions from the 
hand of God are left upon record, 
25 monuments of the abhorrence 


in which this atrocious crime is 


held by the deity. The fouls of 
the deceaſed were ſuppoſed to be 
employed in puniſhing perjured 
villains. Even inanimate crea- 
tures were thought to take revenge 
tor this crime. The Greeks 1ma- 
gined, that no perſon could ſwear 
talſly by Styx, without ſome te- 
matkable puniſhment ; and that 
no perſon guilty of perjury could 
enter the cave of Palæanon at Co- 
rinth, without being made a me- 
morable example of divine juſtice. 
In Sicily, at the temple of the 


Palici, there were certain foun-. 


tains called Delli, out of which iſ- 
ſued boiling water with flames and 
balls of fire, and we are told that 
if any perſon ſwore falſly near 
them, he was inſtantly {truck 
cumb, blind, lame, or dead, or 
was ſwallowed up by the waters. 
But notwithſtanding the general 
abhorrence in which perjury was 
held, notwithſtanding the credit 
which was given to ſuch accounts 
of divine inflictions, it was fo 
much practiſed by the Greeks, that 
Græca Fides became a proverb. 
Lovers? perjuries however were 
\uppoſed to paſs unnoticed, or to 
be very fligatly puniſhed with 
dlackneſs of the nails, a decayed 
tooth, or ſome little diminution 
of beauty. See Oarhs. 

FERONEs, à kind of high ſhoes, 
worn not only by country people, 
dut by men of ordigary rank in 
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the city of Rome.” In the ey, 


times of the commonwealth 


were worn even by Senator:, but 


at laſt they were laid aßde by 
perſons of figure, and confined to 
plowmen and labourers ; indeed 
they were very rudely formed, 
confiſting only of hides undreſſ- 
ed, and reaching to the middle 
of the leg. Virgil mentions the 
Perone as worn by a company of 
ruſtic ſoldiers on one foot only, 
u. 7, 690. 

PERORATION, the laſt part of 
an oration, which recapitulates 
the whole with new force and 
weight, and takes hold of the 
paſſions of the audience. The 
excellence of a peroration conſiſts 
in vehemence, pathos, and brevity, 
ail which were obſerved by Cicero, 
who never had an equal in the 
management of this part of an 
orator's province, for peroration 
was his maſter- piece. 

PRRSONA, was the maſk worn 
by the ancient Tragedians and 
Comediant, in order to make them 
better reſemble the perſons whoſe 
characters they aſſumed. The 
ancient Perſenæ were not like our 
maſks which cover only the face ; 
for they came over the whole 
head, and had always a ſort of 
peruke. of hair faſtened on them, 
proper to the perſon whom they 
repreſented. This 1s true of co- 
mic maſks, and we have reaſon to 
conclude it is no leſs io of ihe 
tragic vizards, Horace refers the 
invention of the maſk to Z7/chylus < 
Before his time the actors by way 
of maſk uſed to paint their aces 
with lees at wine, or other mix- 
tures; and yet this was well 
enough when we confider that 
their ſtage was only 2 cart, v.ith a 
floor thrown over it. 

Per /ana is derived from per/onc, 
to found through, becauſe being put 
over the tace, and left open at the 

mouth, 


ET 
mouth, it rendered the voice 
much clearer and fuller, by con- 
tracting it into a leſs equpaſs, 
Some ſay the ancient matks had 
a fort of button belonging to them, 
which the actors held in their 
mouths to give the due modula— 
tion to their voices. Je this as 
it will, we always find in all the 


old figures of the maſks, a very 


large and wice * for the 
mouth. 

Maſks were not only uſed upon 
the ſtage, but were alſo inttoduc- 
ed at feaſts to add to the Forney 
of the gueſts; at funera!s to re 
preſent the Countenance of the 
decealed; in war to impoſe upon 
the enemy; in trivmphs to eh! 
bit the ccuntenances of thoſe fo 3 
whom they {ſuppoſed inflrumental 
to the victory, 

Pzs, a foot, a meaſure of 
length amor gſt the Romans, equal 
to 11 inches, 604 decimal parts. 
The Grecian font, or wu; Was 1 
foot, 0875 decimal parts of au 
inch, Ero/ip meaſurc. See the 
Tables under the article Maſure. 

PESC}Aa, a name given Ly the 
Romans to the lamb-frins in which 
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upon leaves; hence the dame. It 
Mfered little from the nien 
9754. n. 5. fait, und O, 7 ; ? 2 
were in fact the fame Stoting 
that the mit was for -tveivears, 
and petformed by writing on 
leaves, whereas the cther was for 
ten years, and the party's name 
was written egg On tiles and 
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ſells. Both of theſe were honoyy. 
able to a man, and a proof of his 
merit. 

The baniſhment of Peralifm was 
inftituted in the 86th Olympiad, 
and the leaves made uſe of were 
generally thoſe of the olive tree, 
See Oftraci/m. 

PETAMARIUS, a name given 
by the Romans 10 perſo „s who per. 
formed ſurprifing feats of activity 
in leaping, vaulting. &c. The 
word is derived from ahh, wole, 
40 iv. 

PETASUS, among the Roman,, 
was a COveiing "Jo the head, not 
unlike our hats; it had a broad 
brim, and was ved in journeys to 
preſerve the zce from the ſcorch- 
ing iniluence 0 the tun, or incle- 
nencics of weather. Merauy, 
as the god of travellers and mer- 
chants, is repreſented: in ancient 
how es as wearing the Petaſas. 1: 
ditrers from the Pileus in having a 
brim. 

P:ToRITUM, a ſort of wagon 
with tur whee!s, in uſe among 
the Ceull. It is mentioned by 
lorace. Ep. ii. 1. 192. Sat. i. 6. 
104. Sce alſo Cell. xv. 30. 

Pr AGES, 2 fr flival in honont 
ef Bacchni, cle brated during the 
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, (9 art 4 3 becauſe it was 2 
time of excels 14 eating and eriuk- 
inn, when men to pleale.a £0 

mace beaſts cf themleives his 
metimes att ba- 
,ough fine will have it 10 


2 1 al wes f 
got, 
be diſtiuct from it 

PHALAXX, amongſt the Greeks, 
was a huge, 100 gute, compact bat: 
tal lon formed. at 1ntantry, ict 
clote to one another, with ther: 
(hielos j. ine, anc pikes turned 
croſs ways; ſo that it was next 
to an impodidility to break them, 
This fort of battalion was 1nven:- 
ed by the Macedonians, who weit 
rer 


(bus, 
com 
their 
crow 
Carr} 


of th 
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rery famous for this way of em- 
batiling. The Macedonian Pha- 
Janx is thus deſcribed by Polybius. 
It was a ſquare of pike-men, con- 
ting of ſixteen in flank, and five 
hundred in front; the ſoldiers 
ood ſo cloſe together that the 
pikes of the fifth rank extended 
thiee feet beyond the front: The 
reſt, whoſe pikes were not ſervice- 
able by reaſon of their diſtance 
from the front, couched them up- 
on the ſhoulders of thoſe that 
good before them, and fo locking 
them together 1n file, preſſed for- 
ward to ſupport and puſh on the 
ſormer rank, ſo that the aflault, 
by this means, was rendered more 
violent and irreſiſtible. | 

The Macedonian Phalanx is ſup- 
poſed by ſome to have had the 
advantage, in valour and ſtrength, 
over the Roman Legion. Its num- 
ber was eight thouſand men. But 
the word Phalanx 1s uſed for a 
party of twenty-eight, and ſeveral 
ether numbers; and even ſome- 
times for the whole body of foot. 
dee Legion. 

PHALER.®, among the Romans, 
were military rewards beſtowed 
ſor ſome ſignal act of bravery, 
Authors are not agreed whether 
tne Phaleræ were a ſuit of rich 
trappings for a horſe, or golden 
chains ſomething like the Torgues, 
but ſo formed as to hang down to 
the breaſt and difplay a greater 
profuſion of ornament. The laſt 
pinion ſeems to have the greater 
prevaience, but perhaps both are 
us. 

PHALLAGOGIA, Called alſo Pe- 
'ibalra, a ceremony obſerved by 
de Athenians in the feaſt of Bac- 
as, called Dionyſia, in which a 
company of men covered as to 


their faces with various herbs, and 


crowned with violets and ivy, 
carried long poles with the figure 
0! the Mombrum wirile faſtened to 
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the ends of them, The poles thus 
8 were called Pau, ho 
earers of them PaMeoPoger, an 
the ſongs repeated upon the occa- 
ſion, which were full of obſcenity, 
had the name of anna PIE. 4 
Then followed the DD, in 
women's garments, ſtriped with 
white, and flowing to the ancles, 
with garlands on their heads, and 
gloves compoſed of flowers. Their 
geſtures repreſented the reeling 
and fooliſh actions of drunken 
men. Theſe ceremonies of the 
Diony/fia were ſometimes called 
Phallica. See Dionyfta. 
PHALLOPHORI, befides the 
ſenſe aſſigned to it in the article 
above, ſigniſies a ſort of Mimes at 
Sicyon, who ran about the ſtreets 
with faces blackened, cloathed in 
ſheep-ſkins, and bearing baſkets 
full of various herbs, particularly 
chervil, branca ur/ina, violets, ivy, 
&C. | 
PHArISEES were a celebrated 
ſe& among the Jews, ſo called 
from the Hebrew word Phareſb, 
to ſeparate, becauſe they pretend- 
ed to ſeparate themſelves from the 
reſt, by auſterity of life, ſanity 
of manners, and exact obſervance 
of the law. They were, however, 
after all, rank hypocrites, and had 
a greater regard to the appear- 
ance, than to the reality of virtue 
and religion. They made long 
prayers, and penerally uttere 
them with an audible voice, in 
the corners of the ſtreets, in order 
to catch the attention of the mul- 
titude. They faſted frequently, 
and disfigured their faces to give 
them the external marks of mor- 
tification, They wore broad Phy- 
lacteries, and oftentatiouſly ſound- 
ed a trumpet when they diſtribut- 
ed their alms. They were exact 
in diſcharging a number of little 
ſuperſtitious niceties, ſuch as pay- 
ing tithe of mint, aniſe, cummin, 
. % G | &c. 
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&c. but neglected the weightier 
matters of the law, wiz. juſtice, 
fidelity and mercy. They paid 
more attention to abſurd com- 
ments on the Scriptures, than to 
the word of God, and made void 
the law through their traditions, 
exalting human inventions above 
divine directions. Their power 
in church and ſtate was very great, 
and thro' their influence the exe- 
cution of our Saviour was effect- 
ed: They believed the exiſtence 
of angels and ſpirits: The reſur- 
rection alſo of the dead; and eter- 
nal rewards and puniſhments were 
articles of their creed, They held 
the doctrine of predeſtination and 
an irreverüble fatality; but in 
ſuch a manner as did not exclude 
the free-agency of man. They 
were fond of making pro/elyre:, 
and required of them a thouſand 
minateneſſes, ſuch as waſhing the 
outfide of the cup or platter, tho? 
the in/ide was full of rapaciouſ- 
neſs, intemperance, and all ini- 
quity. In fine, they had the form 
of godlineſs, but were ſtrangers to 
the power of it. | 

Opinions differ as to the time 
when this ſe& aroſe; ſome fix its 
origin about the time of E/aras, 
others about the time of Chriſt's 
incarnation, or a little before, and 
others, with more probability, 
refer its origin to the days of the 
Maccabees, 

PHaRMACA, amongſt the An- 
cients, ſignified medicated or en- 
chanted compoſitions of herbs, 
minerals, &c. ſome of which be- 
ing taken inwardly were ſuppoſ- 
ed to cauſe blindneſs, madneſs, 
love, &c. others infected by touch; 
ſuch was the garment ſent by 
Medea to Coal prepared /ecun- 
dum artem; and others again ope- 
rated upon perſons at a diſtance. 
Pharmaca 5 were employed 
by way of antidote againſt the 


and were upon the ſame footing; 
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miſchievous compoſitions : The - 
the herb moly preſerved Ut c 
from the magical influzace of : 
Circe. The laurel, the anne 8 
the flea-bane, the jaſpet- Mone, 
were uſed for fimilar purpoſes, . 
PHarMaACi, were two perſons E 
employed in the luſtration or py. b 
rification of cities: Some ſay they . 
were both men; others that x Ir 
man to repreſent the males, and a 4 
woman to repreſent the females, P. 
performed this office. They per. — 
formed ſacrifice, and wore about - 
their necks figs, called oat, 
thoſe of the man being blackiſh, 1 
and thoſe of the woman white, f 
Figs were an emblem of fertility, pr 
which they doubtleſs prayed for & 
on theſe folemn occaſions. 8 
Paaros, a light-houſe, built * 
near a port, where a fire wa — 
kept conſtantly burning by night, * 
for the guide and direction of vel. * 
ſels near at hand. The Cole 10 
at Rhodes ſerved for this purpoſe; : 
but the moſt famous Pharos of an- on 
tiquity was that at Alexandria. S 
PRELLos, a Grecian feſtival in } : 
honour of Bacchus, and prepar- = 
tory to the Dionyſſa. wh 
PHEREPHATTIA, a feſtival kept * 
at Cyricum, in honour of Projer- "An 
pine, who was alſo called Phere =% 
phatta. A black heifer was the fa ON 
crifice. | Nat 
PrroiTIA, Lacedemonian fel. Wes 
vals, remarkable for the frugality * 
of the entertainment, and the che. * | 
ritable intention of the meeting: * 
They were held in public places, _ 
and in the open air. Thoſe wh T 
attended, if they were of ability, ar 
contributed each a buſhel of four, whic 
eight chorus's of wine, hive mins if 
of cheele, and as much figs. Rich Thai 


and poor aſſiſted alike at this feat, 


the deſign of the inſtitution being 
like the Roman Chariftia, to © 


concile differences, and to 1 
Y 
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vate peace, friendſhip, a good un- 
derſtanding and equality amon 
all the citizens, great and ſmall. 
See Chariſſia. 

Puitosorhr, the knowledge 
or ſtudy of Nature, founded on 
reaſon and experience. It may 
de divided into three parts, Intel- 
Jeftual, Moral, and Phyfical. The 
IntelleQual part comprehends Lo- 
zie and Metaphyſics; the Moral 
part contains the laws of Nature 
and Nations, Ethics and Politics ; 
the Phyfical part comprizes the 
doctrine of bodies, animate or in- 
animate, So extenſive is the field 
of Philo/ophy ! With how much 


propriety then do thoſe who ap- 


ply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
Nature, call themſelves Philoſo- 
pbers, i. e. Lovers of Science, ra- 
ther than aſſume any other name 
which would arrogantly imply the 
perfection of their knowledge, 
The harveſt truely is great; but 
the labourers weak and few in 
number. How ſmall the propor- 
tion of what we know, to what 
yet remains totally unknown |! 
Some of the Grecians have chal- 
lenged to their nation the origia 
of Phileſophy; but the more learn- 
ed of them acknowledge it to be 
derived from the Eaſt ; that Thales, 
who traveiled into the Oriental re- 
gions, firſt brought into Greece 
Natural Philoſophy, Geometry, 
and Aſtrology; for which reaſon 
the attribute of aw//e was confer- 
red upon him, and at the ſame 
ume upon others for their emi- 
nence 1n Ethics and Politics. 
"The ancient Philoſophers were 
divided into numerous ſects, 
which may be thus arranged : 
It, The Viſe men, including 
Tal, Solon, Chilon, Pittacus, 
Bias, Cleobulus, Periander, Sofia- 
des, Anachar fi to whom may be 
added, My/or, Epimenides, Pherecy- 
4 2d, The Ionic ſect, the prin- 
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cipal ſupporters of which were, 
Anaximander, Auaximenes, Anaxe- 
goras, Arcbhelaus.— 3d, The Socra- 
tic ſect, the chief of which were, 
Socrates, Xenophon, ÆAſchines, Cri- 
to, Simon, Glauco, Simmias, Cebes. 
— 4th, The Cyrenaic ſect, of which 
were Ariftippus, Hegefias, Annice- 
ris, Theodorus, Bion. —zth, The 
Megaric ſect, namely, Euclid, Eu- 
bulides, Alexinus, Euphantus, Apol- 
lonius Chronus, Diodorus, Ichthyas, 
Clinomachus, Stilps.——bth, The 
Eleac or Eretriac ſect, containing, 
Phedo, Plifthenes, Menedemus.— 
7th, The Academic ſect, of which 
were, Plato, Sprufippus, Aenocrates, 
Polemo, Crates, Crantor, Arcefilaus, 
Carneades, Clitomachus, Philo, An- 
riochus.— th, The Peripatetic ſect 

the principal Philoſopbers o 

which were, Ariſtotle, Theophraſ- 
tus, Strato, Lyco, Ariſto, Crite/aus, 
Diodorus.— 9th, The Cynic ſe, 
of which we may reckon, Azti/- 
thenes, Diogenes, Monimus, Onefs- 
critus, Crates, Metrocles, Hippar- 
chia, Menippus, Menedemus.—1oth, 
The Stoic ſet, embraced by Zens, 
Cleanthes, Chry/ippur, Zino the lefs, 
Diogenes, Antipater, Panetiur, Po- 
/idonius.—1 1th, The Tralic ſect, of 
which were, Pythagorat, Empedo- 
cles, Epicharmas, Archytas, Alc- 
mæon, Hippaſus, Philolaus, Eu- 
doxus,—12th, The Heraclitian 
ſet, of which we meet with the 
founder's name only, viz. Heracli- 
tus, bis followers having been 
wrecked upon the tide of time 
before they reached diſtant poſte- 
rity.-13th, The Elatic ſect, in 
which are ranked Xenophaner, 


Parmenides, Meliſus, Zeno, Leu- 


cippus, Demorritus, Protagoras, 
Anaxarchus.—1 4th, The Sceptic 
ſect, containing, Pyrrho, Timon.— 
15th, The Epicurean ſe, whoſe 


founder was Epicurus ; profeſſors 


of this man's goctrine were ſo 
many, that it would br impoſſible 
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to enumerate them: LZueretius 
adopted the opinions of this ſect, 
and threw them out in a highly 
finiſhed poem. The vehicle was 
ſo pleaſant, that it raiſed preju- 
dices in favour of the odious prin- 
ciples it contained. 

Philo/ophy, in general, was ſo 
imperfect in the earlicit ages of 
antiquity, and even 1n the politer 
times of Greece and Rome, that it 


appears, from the high pinnacle 


of modern improvements, and of 
late diſcoveries, mere ſolemn cri- 
fle and puerile affectation. Yet 
ſome of the Ancients, it muſt be 
confeſſed, have come ſo near the 
truth, in matters of high import- 
ance, that we almoſt wonder how 
they failed of making the diico- 
very. In Ethics and in Politics 
they have left behind them ſome 
excellent works: but the ſolution 
of the Phenomena of nature, was 
left for a Bacon and a Nexwwton to 
effect. Their reaſonings were hy- 
pothetical, and they never thought 


of arguing by induction, which is 


adopted by the moderns, and is 
the only chain, by which truth 
can be drawn from many of her 
deep receſſes, 

The Philo/ophy of the ancients 
is thus characterized by ſome 
writers: It became inpient under 
Diagoras, vicious under Epicurus, 
hypocritical under Zeno, impudent 
ur der Diogenes, covetous under 
Democ bares, woluptuous under Me- 
tr us, fantaſtical under Crates, 


ſcurrilous under Menippus, licenti- 


ou ui.4ur Pyrrho, and quarreljome 
under Cleanthes, 

Sound Phile/ephy, in the primi- 
tive times of the church, was of- 
ten the toundation of Chriſtianity, 
and made uſe of by the ancients 
in its defence. But Philoſophy, 
in its corrupted ſtate, after it had 


_ eſpouſed abſurd principles, and 


when it defended undue prac- 
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tices, was reprobated by the 
Chriſtian writers, and of ſuch 
Philoſophy Sr. Paul bids the Cy. 
lo/Jians beware. Some of the ſeq. 
timents of the Epicurean and 
Stoicks are alluded to in the New 
Teſtament in terms of dilappro. 
bation. See Colo}. il. 20, 21. 
Ad, xvii. 18. 
PHILTRES, among the Cry; 
and Nomans, were certain drugs, 
or preparations, which were ſup. 
poſed to operate as charms or 
ſpells, in exciting love. Philtres 
were much uſed by the ancients, 
and were of two kinds; the jy. 
rious, which were ſuppoſed to ope- 
rate by ſome magic virtue com- 


municated to them by witches, 


&c. and the true, which they ima- 
gined wrought their effect by 
{ome 1nherent, natural, and mag. 
netical power. For an account 
of the uſual ingredients which en- 
tered into the compoſition of 
Philtres, ſee Lowe. 

PhHosPHORIA, a Grecia fell 
val in honour of Phoſphorus or 
Lucifer. | 

ProTiINx, a ſort of flute, 


made uſe of by the Greeks, and 
exactly reſembling the Roman 


Plagiaula, 

PHRATRIARCH, an Athenian 
magiſtrate, whoſe power over the 
Phrairia, or third part of a tribe, 
was the ſame as that of the P- 
larch over the whole tribe. dee 
Phylarchs. 

PHYLACIST®, among the 
Greeks and Romans, were officers, 
to whoſe keeping the ſlaves in 
work-houſes and priſons were 
committed. 

PHYLACTERY, among the an- 
cients, was a general name given 
to all kinds of ſpells, charms, ot 
amulets which they wore about 
them, to preſerve them from diſ⸗ 
eaſe or danger. | 

It is more particularly uſed to 

ſignify 
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ſignify a flip of paper whereon 


was written ſome text of Scrip- 
ture, eſpecially of the decalogue, 


| which the more devout people 


amongſt the Jans wore on the 
ſorehead, the breaſt, or the neck, 
as a badge and mark of their re- 
Jioion. The Phariſees, who were 
fond of exhibiting external ſigns 
of remarkable ſanity, wore their 
Philaferies broader than other 
men, See Frontlets. ; 

PAY! ARCHS, a name given to 
certain Athenian magiſtrates, who 
had each ot them the government 
and direQtion of a tribe commit- 
ted to his charge. Their buſineſs 
was to take care of the public 
treaſure belon ing to each tribe; 
to manage all their concerns, and 
to call them together, as often as 
the preſence of the whole body 
was neceſſary. 

PHYLLA, among the ancients, 


- were wreaths or fillets, that hung 


from the head-dreſs of the women 
in form ot flowers. 
PHYLLOBOLIA, a name given 
to the cultom of throwing flowers 
and leaves on the tombs of the 
dead. The Romans borrowed this 
cylt-m from the Greets, and add- 
ed lixewiſe wool. The Phyliabolia, 


or ceremony of ſtrewing flowers, 


was uſed alſo on account of any 
victory at the public games, when 
not only the victors themſclves, 
but their parents likewiſe were 
rt wed with flowers. | 

PHYLOBASILES, Athenian ma- 
gilrates, who had the ſame office, 
with reſpe& to particular tribes, 
as the Bafiles had with reſpect to 
tne Commonwealth. They were 
choſen out of the Eupatride, or 
Nobility; had the care of public 
ſacrifices and divine worſhip in 
their reſpective tribes, and kept 
their court in the Portico, called 
Baſileien or Bucoltion. 
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Pars1clans appear not to have 
been very common amongſt the 
Hebrews, eſpecially for internal 
diſorders and complaints; but for 
all external wounds, bruiſes, frac- 
tures, &c, they had phyſicians 
who knew how to dreſs and bind 
up the injured parts. The Jews 
looked upon molt maladies to be 
the effects of God's anger, or the 
infliction of evil ſpirits ; and for 
this reaſon, in extraordinary caſes, 
applied themſelves for a remedy 
to the Prophets of the Lord, or to 
Diviaers, Magicians, and Enchan- 
ters. 

Phyfcians were held in high eſ- 
timation in Greece, and the name 
of Hippocrates 1s an honour to the 
profeſhon. The ftudy of phyſic 
being 'ooked upon as a branch of 
philoſophy, was ſure to command 
reſpect in a land where philoſophy 
was the reigning foible, and was 
cultivated with a conſiderable 
mixture of party rage. 

As long as the Romans led a 
hardy and laborious life, Phyficians 
were diſpenſed with, and totally 
unknown amongſt them, without 


any bad conſequence enſuing. 


But the luxury of the table, and 
the exceſſes with which it was at- 
tended, introduced diſeaſes ; and 
as one evil produces another, ſo 
diſeaſes introduced phyſie, to 
which they had before expreſſed 
much repugnance. In the 535th 
year of Rome, ſome Phyficians had 
come from Greece to that city, but 
had no fixed eſtabliſhment there 
till the year Goo. Phyfic at that 
time included Pharmacy and Sur- 
gery; for Phy/icians not only 
compounded medicines, but per- 
formed all chirurgical operations 
themſelves, tho” they had then but 
a very imperfet knowledge of 
anatomy. During the common- 
wealth there were no Phy/icians or 
: Surgeons 
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Surgeons -in the army, but the 
ancient citizens, who had almoſt 
all ſerved in the army, adminiſter- 
ed medicines, and the ſoldiers 
drefſed each other's wounds with 
ſome well-known remedies uſed 
in the city. The Emperors, how- 
ever, having a particular reſpect 
to their own health, took FHH 
cians upon every expedition. The 
art of healing was not held in high 
eſtimation at Rome, but was ſome- 
times profeſſed by ſlaves. Cæſar 
granted Phyſicians, as a ſingular 
favour, the freedom of the city ; 
and their reputation encreaſed 
with the luxury of the people. 

The Badylonians, the Egyprians, 
and the ancient Por/vgue/e, we are 
informed, had no Phy/ficians a- 
mongſt them, but uſed to carry 
- their fick into the market, that all 
who paſſed by and had ever had 
or ſeen the like diſtemper, might 
give their advice, and encourage 
them to try what themſelves or 
others had uſed with ſucceſs in ſi- 
milar caſes. The perſons who 
could recollect the greateſt num- 
ber of cafes, with their cures, 
were molt conſulted; and hence 
the origin of Phyſic and Phy/ici- 
ans; but every malady had at 
frſt a diſtin Phyſician, whole 
kill was neyer exerted beyond 
the diſorder he profeſſed himſelf 
capable of curing. 

PicTA Toga. See Toga. 

PiLa, was a ball made in a dif- 
ferent manner according to the 
different games in which it was to 
be uſed. Playing at ball was ve- 
ry common amongſt the Romans 
of the firſt diſtipction, and was 


looked upon as a manly exerciſe, 


which contributed both to amuſe- 
ment and health. The Pila was 


of four ſorts, iſt, Felis or Balloon; 


2d, Pila Trigonalis ; 3d, Pila Pa- 
ganica; 4th, Harpaſium. All 
theſe come under the general 
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name of Pila. For the manner of 
playing with each of them, ſee 
the articles Follis, Triconalis, Pa. 
ganica, and Harpaſtum. 

PiLaxt, a name given to the 
Triarii in the Roman army, be. 
cauſe they were armed with jave. 
lins called Pz/a. See Triarii, Bat 
tle, Soldiers. | 

Pilz, among the Greeks and 
Romans, was a pyramid built of 
wood, whereon were laid the bo. 
dies of the deceaſed, to be burnt, 
It was partly in the form of an 
altar, and differed in height ac- 
cording to the quality of the per. 
ſon to be conſumed. Probably it 
might originally be conſidered az 
an altar, on which the dead were 
conſumed as a burnt-offering to 
the infernal deities. The trees 
made uſe of in the erection of a 
funeral pile, were ſuch as abound. 
ed in pitch or roſin, as being 
moſt combultible; if they uſed 
any other wood it was fplit, that 
it might the more eaſily catch 
fire. Round the pile were placed 
cypreſs boughs to hinder the noi- 
ſome ſmell. See Funeral. 

Pr.exTUM, was an eaſy kind 
of chariot uſed by the Roman la. 
dies at games and religious pro- 
ceſſions. 

Pir kus, was a hat or cap worn 
by the Remans, during any indil- 
poſition which prevented them 
from appearing ſafely wich their 
heads uncovered, as was the ge- 
neral cuſtom. The Pileus was 
alſo worn by ſuch as had lately 
received their freedom, becauſe 
on having their liberty granted 
they were conſtantly ſhaved : The 
Pilzus therefore being neceſſary 
on this account, was alſo elteemed 
a badge of liberty; hence ile dt. 
rari ſignifies to be made free.— 
The Mitra, Cucullus, Galerus and 
Palliolum, were coverings of the 


head which differed little * 
the 
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the Pileys, and have been long 
confounded together beyond a 
poſſibility of accurate diſtinction. 

The Pileus was worn at pub- 
lic ſhews and facrifices, but not 
on a journey, for in travelling 
the Petaſus was preferred. See 
Peta ſus. 

The Pilear, by way of reward 
and conferring freedom, was. of- 
ten given to ſuch of the Gladia- 
rt as were ſlaves, and had ac- 
ayitted themſelves with credit 
and applauſe, in their bloody oc- 
cupation. 

PiLLaks. See Column. 

PiLuM, a miſſive weapon uſed 
by the Roman ſoldiers, and in a 
charge darted upon the enemy. 


Its point, we are told by Polybius, 


was ſo long and ſmall, that after 
the firſt diſcharge it was generally 


ſo bent as to be rendered uſeleſs. 


The Legionary ſoldiers made uſe 
of the Pi/a, and each man carried 
two, The Pilum underwent ma- 
ny alterations and improvements, 
inſomuch that it is impoſſible 
with any preciſion to deſcribe it. 
Julius Scaliger labovred much to 
give an accurate account of it, 
and would have eſteemed ſucceſs 
on this head amongſt the greatelt 
blefings of his lite. This wea- 
pon appears, however, to have 
been ſometimes round, but moſt 
commonly ſquare, to have been 
two cubits long in the ſtaff, and to 
have had an iron point of the 
lame length hooked and jagged at 
the end. Marius made an imme- 
diate improvement in this inſtru— 
ment, during the Cimsrian war, 
having ſo contrived it, that when 
it {luck in the enemies ſhield it 
ſhould bend down in an angle in 
the part where the wood was con- 
netted with the iron, and thus be- 


come uſeleſs to the perſon who 
tecelved it. 
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Pixacia, among the Athenians, 
were tablets of braſs inſcribed 


with the names of all the citizens 


in each tribe, who were duly qua- 
lified and willing to be judges af 
the court of Areopagus. Theſe 
tablets were caſt into one veſſel 
provided for the purpoſe, and the 
ſame number of beans, an hundred 
being white, and all the reſt black, 
were thrown into another. Then 
the names of the candidates and 
the beans were drawn out one by 
one; and they, whoſe names 
were drawn out together with the 
white beans, were elected Judges 
or Senators. In Solon's time theſe 
were only four tribes, each of 
which choſe 100 Senators; but 
the number of tribes afterwards 
encreaſing, the number of Senators 
or Judges encreaſed to ſo many 
hundreds more. | 

PixNaAR1t, an order of prieſts 
belonging to Hercules, Who offered 
ſacrifices to that god, morning 
and evening, together with the 
Politii, whole ſervants in fact they 
were; or at leaſt they were in 
ſome degtee of ſubordination to 
them. See Potitii. 

PINNXIN AI, a name given to 
a fort of GCadliatert at Rome, who 
were uſually matched againſt the 
Samnites. They had their name 
from the Piunæ which adorned the 
Samnire helmet, which they uſed 
always to aim at and bear off in 
triumph, 17 their attempts proved 
ſucceſsful. Some, amongſt whom 
is Dr. Holiday, take the Bianirapi 
to have beer the ſame with the 
Retiarii. See Retiarii and Sam- 
nites. 

Pix Rus, at Athens, was a fa- 
mous harbour for thip*, and be- 
longed to the tribe of Hippothoon- 
tis. The Piræus contained three 
docks, the firit called Cantharus, 
from a hero of that name; the ſe- 
cond 
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cond: 4fhrodifium, from the two 
temples of Aphrodice or Venus; 
and the third Zea, from Ga, 
bread-corn, This harbour had 
tive porticoes, which being join- 
ed together compoſed one large 
portico, called Manga. s. It 
had àlſo two Forums, and a cele- 
brated mart, to which merchants 
reſorted from almoſt every pait of 
Greece. 

PisCINa, a large baſon in an 
open public place, or ſquare, 
where the Reman youth learnt 
to ſwim, It was generally ſur- 
rounded with a high wall to 
prevent the throwing of filth in— 
101. 

PiTCHED-SHIRTS were made 
uſe cf by the Romans to puniſh 
incendiaries. The criminals were 
wrapped up in a ſort of coat or 
ſhirt, daubed all over with pitch, 


and other combultibles, and then 


ſet on fire. When Nero had ſet 
Rome on fire, he endeavoured. to 
caſt the odium of the crime upon 
the Chriſtians, as a fort of men 
generally detelled. He ſeized, on 
this occaſion, all he could diſcover, 
treated them as incendiaries, con- 
demned them to the Pitcheasfrrirts, 
and ordered them to be lighted up 
that they wight ſerve for tapers 
in the dark. 

PLaCE of Honour, at the enter- 
tainments of the Jews in our Sa— 
eiour's time, as well as amongſt 
the Greeks and Remans, was the 
middle of the naddiemoit bed. Ja- 
decd among the Greets it ſeems 
cifficult to determine which was 
the moſt honourable place at ta- 
ble; but as the Remans ſeem to 
have imitated, in the ceremony of 
their tables, the cuſtoms of Greece, 
we are ſtrongly warranted in the 
ſuppolition that there was an 
agreement in this particular. 
dee Accuvation, 
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PLANIPEDES, a name given 10 
the Mimi of the Romans, becauſe 
they always ated barefoot. See 

im, 

- Plats was not uſed by the 
Romans during a great length of 
time under the commonwealth, 
Their veſſels were of 'wood or 
earth. In the year 477, Publiu 
Cornelius Rufinus, was expelled 
from the Senate by C. Fabricius 
the Cen/or, becauſe he had about 
ten or twelve pounds of filver 
plate in his houſe. But, under 
the Emperors, the caſe was much 
altered, for a freed-man of Clay- 
dius Cauſed a ſilver diſh to be made 
weighing 500 pounds, Gold plate 
was alſo common. | 

PLaToONICS, a name given to 
thoſe ancient Philoſophers who 
adopted the doctrines of Plate. 
The intention of Plate was to 
blend into one ſyſtem the opinions 
of Socrates, Heraclitus, Parmenides, 
and the Eri/tic ſect. He divided 
Philoſophy into three parts, iz. 


Dialediic, Contemplative, and 40 


tive; and held that tiuth cannot 
be diſcovered by the ſenſes, but 
that the ſoul alone is the proper 
judge of it. He affirmed that 
memory is only a chain of ſenſa- 
tions; that the ſoul of man is a 
blank page, without any unprel- 
ſions; and that all the ideas we 
ſeem to acquire, are but remem- 
brances of what we learnt in 2 
former. ſtate. He aferted that 
God was incorporea!, perſectij 
wile, and eternal ; and that he u- 
ranged, and till contiouls the 
material world; that ail. beings 
once exiſied, as ideas only, in the 
divine mind; that theie were cter- 
nal Gods, and created Gods, be- 
tides a Divinity petvading ibe 
Uriverſe; which he called the 
inuadane ſoul; that the foul of 


man was diſtinct from the wur- 
Cane 


PLE 


dane ſoul ; that Virtue was beau- 
tiful, and ſhould be followed for 
ker own ſake; that the end of all 


ſcience is to make us reſemble the 


Deity, by prudence, Juſtice, tem- 
perance, and piety ; and that death 
frees us from impriſunment. The 
Platonic philoſophers, who have 
written fince the time of Chrift, 
ate full of abſurdity, and have 
done great diſcredit to their foun- 
der. The notions of Plato are 
full of ſublimĩty, but are frequent- 
ly . viſionary, This great man 
taught in the Academy, whence 
his followers were called Acade- 
mics. See Academies, Phileſaphy. 
PLays. See Ludi, Games, Dra- 


. ma. &c. 


PLEADING, amongit the Greeks 
and Romans, was limited as to its 
duration, by a Clep/ydra or hour- 
glaſs of water; and to ſee that the 
Drators had juſtice done them, 
in this reſpect, an officer was 
appointed ro diſtribute the pro- 
per quantity of water to each. 
This © _ by the Greets, was 
called Z2hydor. See Ephydor, Cleg- 


/ „ara, . 


PLEBEIAN, amongſt the Roman, 
was a perſon of the rank of the 
common people, or populace, as 
citingu-ſhed them from the Sena- 

lan and Equeſtrian orders. The 
Pl: lebrian were generally attached 
to Mp higher orders cf the Roman 

ple, by certain ties of duty and 
hed eace, confidered in which 
relation they were called Clientes, 
and the perſons to whom they 
wood thus related were called Pa- 
tron, See Client and Patron. 
The Piebelant, at fitſt, were oc- 
copied in cultivating wp lands, 
and the EXercie of * and me- 
caanical profeſſions, and were 
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confined to this narrow line of 
employment only; but in proceſs 
of time they broke through this 
illiberal reſtraint, exerted their 
Raman ſpirit, and claimed a par- 
ticipation with the other orders in 
places of truſt, dignity, and emo- 
lument. The power of the Pla- 
beians, from the firit appointment 
of Tribunes, in the year of the ei- 
ty 260, gradually encreaſed, till 
it became an over-match for that 
of the Senate. See Tribunes. 

PLEBISCITA, among the Ro- 
mans, were laws made at the Ce- 
mitia Tributa, at the requeſt of the 
Tribune, or ſome other Plebeian 
magiſtrate, without the authority 
of the Senate, but by the power 
of the common people alone. 
The Plebiſcita, tho* not honoured 
with the title of Leges, were yet 
allowed to be of equal force with 
other conſtitutions. Sec Comitia, 
Tribunes, &C, 

Plebiſcitum is more particularly 
applied to the law made by the 
people when they retired in diſ- 
gult to the Aventine Mount. 

PLECTRUM, among theancients, 
was an inſtrument made of ivory 
or other matter, and uſed in play- 
ing upon the Lyre, 

PLETHROXN was a Grecian {quare 
meaſure, conlilting of 1,444, or 
according to others of 10,000 
{quare feet. See Meaſure. 

PLopGH, an inſtrument of haſ- 
bandry of great antiquity, for 
breaking up the ſoil, and prepar- 
ing the lands for ſowing. There 
is a braſs figure of an antique 
Plough in the Jeſuit's college at 
Rome, which ſcems nearly to an- 
iwer FirgiPs deſcription. The 
figure of it is as follows: 
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In this figure the bending part, a a is the Buris, or plough- tail I the 
pole, or Temo—cc the Aures, or two pieces that go over the necks 
of the oxen— 44 the plough-ſhare, or Dentale—ee the Dor/a, ot 
clouts of iron to faſten the plough-ſhare—and F is the handle, or 
Stiva. Virgil's plough had no coulter. Georg. i. 
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PLUMBaTA, a kind of ſcourge, 
in uſe amongſt the Ancients, and 
ſo called becauſe it was armed 
with lead. | 

The Roman ſoldiers ſometimes 
annoyed the enemy with leaden 
balls called Plumbatæ. 

PLunDer. See Booty. 

PLuTE1, were a ſort of milita- 
ry machines in the form of arched 
waggons, with three wheels, fo 
. conveniently placed that they 
would move either way with equal 
eaſe. The Plutei were made uſe 
of by the Romans with the ſame 
intention as the Mu/cuil;, viz. to 
convey the pioneers to the walls 
in ſafety, that they might under- 

mine the foundations, | 

Popfxlis, was a robe hanging 
down to the feet, worn by the 
TFewiſh Prieſis during their at- 
tendance 1n the temple. This was 
the proper habit of their order, 
and was made of linen, reſembling 
a ſhirt, or rather ſurplice. 

PopisMus, among the Greets, 
was the ſame as that meaſure 
which the Romans called Pedatura. 
See Pedatura. | 

Popiuu, in the Grecian Thea- 
tre, was the wall that ſeparated 
the Orcheſtra from the Scene. 
Sce Orcbeſtra and Scene. 


POE 

PoeTs, were formerly held in 
high eſtimation, and regarded as 
perſons who were favoured with 
a ſort of inſpiration from heaven, 
Hipparchus Prince of the Athrnian; 
ſent a galley to fetch Anacreon to 
him; Hiero of Syracu/e importun- 
ed Pindar and Simonides to live 
with him; Ptolemy Philopater, 
King of Egypt, built a tempie to 
Homer, and having ſet him on a 
throne therein, pictured round 
about him all the cities that con- 
tended for his nativity ; and A- 
ander, we are told, had Homer": 
lliads conſtantly at his bed's-head 
along with his dagger, ſaying that 
that performance inſtructed him 
in the military art. The Roman 
alſo had a particular regard for 
their Poets, for Scipio Africanus 
had Fnnius. always with him, 
and Cicero ſpeaks of great Com- 
manders who paid their court t9 
poets, that they might be 1immor- 
talized in their works; what Ci 
cero thought of Ports he has told 
us at large, in his oration for 
Archias, and no one can be ig. 
norant in what favour Virgil on 
Horace were with Augustus anc 
Mec nas. 

Moes, Dawid, andthe Prophe”s 
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monuments of poetical compoſi- 
tion. Indeed, 1n the ruder ages 
of the world, poetry was the ve- 
hicle of moral inſtruction: and 
even aphoriſms of agriculture, 
and rules concerning any art were 
delivered in verſe. Nay the very 
laws of ſocieties and infant ſtates 
were drawn up in the language 
of poetry, that they might be 
more generally peruſed, and more 
eaſily retained. The ſtory of Or- 
bea and of Amphion aroſe from 
hence; for their moral maxims 
being delivered in a poetic dreſs, 
and recommended by the harmo- 
nious low of their numbers, re- 
duced mankind from a ſtupid and 


brutal ſtate, to a more humane 


and poliſhed method of living. 
See Recitatio, 

POoLEMARCH, an Athenian ma- 
giſtrate, whoſe duty it was to take 
care that the children of ſuch as 
loſt their lives in their country's 
ſervice were maintained out of the 
public treaſury ; to offer ſolemn 
ſacrifices to Eayalus (who, accord- 
ing to ſome, was the ſame with 
Mars ; but, according to others, 
his companion) and alſo to Dana, 
ſurnamed Aypd]:ea, in honour of 


the patriotic Harmodiass The 


Polemarcbh had alſo the care of ſo- 
journers and ſtrangers in Athens ; 
nis authority over them being 
equal to that of the Archon over 
the citizens. —T his magiſtrate was 
one of the nine who were diſtin- 
guiſned by the general name of 
Archin;, wee Archon. 


Porr, were ten mapgiſtrates- 


at Athens, who, together with 
thee that had the management 
of money allowed for public 
news, were empowered to let out 
the tribute money and other pub- 
lic revenues, and to ſell confiſ- 
catec eſtates; all which bargains 
were ratin?d by their preſident, 
or in his name. They were by 
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ticir office alſo bound to convict 
ſach as had not paid the tribute 
called M#]o4z40, and fell them in 
the market by auction. The 
market where theſe wretches were 
ſold was called ne v hl. 

PoLitia, a Theban feilt val in 
honour of Apollo woo; becauſe in 
Thebes, contrary to the practice of 
of all other places, Apollo was re- 
preſented with grey heirs. 

PoLLicis Preſis and Pollicis 
Ferſio, were made uſe of at the 
combats of Gladiators, as ſignals 
of life or death to the vanquiſhed 
combatant; or notices to the vic- 
tor to ſpare or take the life of his 
antagoniſt. The Pollicts Prefs, 
by which the people granted life 
to the proſtrate Gladiator, was 
no more than aclenching of the 
fingers of both hands together, and 
ſo holding the two thumbs uprigbt 
cloſe together. The Pollicis Ver- 
io, which authorized the victor 
to kill the other combatant for a 
coward, was the bending back of 
the thumbs. This is the opinion 
of Dacier; but others ſay the Pol- 
licis Prſio was when the people 
held up one hand with the thumb 
bent, and the Pollicis Yer/io when 
they ſhewed the hand with the 
thumb raiſed. Authors however 
are not on this point agreed, tho” 
the phraſes pollicem premere and 
follicem wertere frequently occur in 
the Latin Cla/jics as indications 
of the people's will that a Gladi- 
ator ſhould live or die. See Ca- 
diator, 

PoLLIxCTORES, an appellation 
given by the Romans to thote who 
waſhed and anointed the dead, 
preparatory io the funeral, 

POLLUT1ON, ur der the Mo/aic 
law, was of various kinds, ſome 
of which were volantary, and 
others involuntary. Amongſt the 
voluntary P7l/utions were touching 
a dead body; touching any ani- 
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mal that died of itſelf, or any 
creeping thing or unclean crea- 
ture ; touching any conſecrated or 
holy things, if the perſon was not 


clean, or a prieſt; touching one 
who had a gonorrhea, or who 


had touched a dead carcaſe ; 


touching a woman who had lately 
Jain in, &c. &c. &c. Involuntary 
Pollutions are ſo various and ſo 
numerous that we mult refer our 
readers to the Bible for informa- 
tion. Vide Numb. xix. II. 14. 
Levit. xi. 24. 43.=—X1. 23. 45-— 
xv. 25. See Expiation, &c. 
Numberleſs impurities and pol- 
lations prevailed alſo amongꝑſt the 
Greeks and Romans, which requir- 


ed particular purifications and 


ablutions. Virgil repreſents .Zxe- 
as as afraid to touch the houſe- 
hold gods and ſacred reliques of 
Trey, till he had waſhed off the 
defilements of war. Sce Luftra- 
1101. 

It was a notion that generally 
prevailed, not only in the Jeav'// 
nation, but in the Haben world, 
that there was a pollution in the 
contact of dead bodies; and this 
they extended to the very houſe in 
which a corpſe lay, and exen to 
the uncovercd veſſels which flood 
in the ſame room. See Fareral. 

PoLYGaAnmY, aplurality of wives 


or huſbands, in the poſſeſſion of 


one man or woman, at the ſame 
time. It ſeems to be particularly 
diſcountenanced by the conſtitu— 
tion of Nature, in the numbers of 
each ſex, which are nearly equal, 
only there is a {mal} exceis on the 
ſide of the males, to make up for 
the extraordinary expence thereof 
in war, at ſea, &c. To this ar- 
gument we may add, that Polyga- 
ny would be attended with perpe- 
tual bickerings and jealouſies 
amongſt the wives of the ſame 
perſon ; contention and perpetual 
enmity amongſt the different chil- 
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dren of ſuch connections, and a 


thouſand inconveniences which 
the ſlighteſt conſideration would 
ſuggeſt. But, notwithſtanding 
the arguments that might be urg. 
ed againſt the practice, we ſind it 
was tolerated by the Jeuuiſßh law. 
It was not allowed by the fates 
of Greece, except upon ſome emer. 
gencies, when their men had been 
deſtroyed by war or other calami. 


ty. Socrates 1s ſaid to have had 
two wives at the ſame time. But 


this may be accounted for from 
the reaſons juſt now given; the 
fact, however, 1s not abſolutely 
certain, and Plutarch thinks it 
fully confuted by Panetius. The 
Romans were not reftrained from 
Polygamy by any law; but ſo 
ſtrict were they in their morals, 
they never practiſed it till the 
time of Mark Aniony, who was the 
brit that took the liberty of having 
two wives at the ſame time, At- 
ter this the example was frequent- 
Iy followed in the empire, till the 
reigns of Theadso/ius, Honorius, and 
Arcadius, wao made an expreſs 
law againſt it, A. D. 393. The 
Emperor Valentinian, however, 
allowed all his ſubjects, by an 
edict, to marry ſeveral wives, and 
does not ſeem to have met with 
any oppoſition from the biſhops 
of thole days. See Marriage, 
Concubine, Ii ies, &c. 
Pouokkxiuu, among the Ro- 
mans, was, according to Liv, that 
ſpace of ground both within and 
without the walls, which the Au- 
gurs, at the firſt building of cities, 
tolemnly conſecrated, and on 
which no cdifices were ſuffered to 
be raiſed. In drawing the Ponæ- 
rium, this, according to Plutarch, 
was the ceremony: ** They dug 
a trench, and threw into it the 
firſt- fruits of all things, either good 
by cuſtom, or neceſſary by na- 
ture; and every man taking 2 
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(mall turf of earth, of the cquntry 


from whence he came, they caſt 
them in. promiſcuvuſly. Then 
making this trench their centre, 
they deſcribed the city in a circle 
round it. After this, the founder 
yoking A bull and a cow toge- 
ther, ploughed a deep furrow, with 


a brazen plough-ſhare, round the 


bounds. The attendants took 
care that all the clods fell inwards, 
j. e. toward the city. This fur- 
row they called Pomarium, and 
built the wall upon it.“ Plutarch, 
in this account, is to be underſtood 
as ſpeaxing Of Rome, 


Pomerium Proferre ſgaißes to 


extend or enlarge a city, which 
could not be done by any, but 


- thole who had taken away ſome 


part of an enemy's country in war. 

Bat this gq.ahhcation was ſome. 

tim es diſpe -nied with Pomerium 

is ounſe pore mania, behind the 
ka 

RUN, 

PomPa, among the Romary, 
was auy fort of ſoſemn proccfiion 
at feilivals, or on other religious 

cahons. The Pompe were al- 
ways attended with much ceremo- 
nv and laboured oftentation, 

POMPA Cre. i Or Cerealis, 
Wis a ptoceſſion exhibited at tte 
Lud; Cereales of the RNemans, Con- 
litinz of a ſolemn march of the 
perious who were to engage in 
tne exerciſes of the Crrcas, at- 
tenced by the magiſtrates ard 
J. 


ladies cf quality; the ſtatues of 


tie gods and #5 = men be— 
inge C . . 20g in ſta re On Wap- 
ons cailzd 4 genſæ. dee Cereates, 
bene. 
Vente were narrow boards or 
Fianks over which the Centurics 
palled into t! e BETTS a Or WH 74, 
nen called upon to give their 
tes in tne Cimitia Ccnuria'a 
wong the Romans: Hence per fons 
G Were upag any Account e- 


Pries ge of vate, were 
12 wed 
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ſaid de ponte dejici, or called De- 
pontan, 

PoNTIFEX, among the Romans, 
was one of the order of Pontifices, 
who had the fuperiatendance and 
direction of divine worſhip in ge- 
neral. The Puntificee were erect. 
ed into a college conſiſting of fit- 
teen perſons, of whom the eight 
firſt had the title of Majores, and 
the ſeven others of Pontifices Ai- 
noresr. They made together but 
one body, the chief of which was 
called Pontifex Maximus. The 


Pentifices owed their inflitution to 


Numa, who confined their number 
to four, and choſe them out cf rhe 
Patricians; four others of P/ebeian 
rank were afterwards adopt:ce. 
Syida, the Didtator, augmented 


them to fiftzen. The college of 


Pontifices ſuperintended every 
thing that related to religion. 
took copnizance of religious diſ- 
ſentions, regulated ceremonies, 
and explained myſteries, - It was 
alſo their duty to write the Roa 

hiſtory, in a ſim ple ſtyle, year by 
year. They preſided in al! 2ames 
of the Circus, Amphitheatre, and 
Theatre, exhibited in honour of 
any of the gods. The Po: mij 5, 
general, were conſidered as 12. 
Fas, perions, and, by way of dil 
tinct.on, took place of all the ma- 
giſtrates. Vacancies in the Pes 
tifical college were filled up br 
elections, according to plus; ality 
of voices. This method of elect- 
ing new Ponitifices continucd un- 
det the Commonwealth for 685 
years, The Portifex Maximas Was 
choſen in the ſage manner, 1111 
Domitius 7 Sg Tribune of 
the peopl CY. rSterred tha: right 
to the people aſiembled by J. es. 
Put Augnus e to the co. 
lege the Fee of electing then 
oon mmbers. The office of 
Pontiſix, in zeneral, was filled by 
rerions of the firit didtinction; 
but 
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hut that of Pontifex Maximus, 
nom the extenfive power with 
which he was veſted, was aſſumed 
by the Emperors themſelves, and 
remained attached to their per- 
ſons. Feſtus calls the Pontifex 
Maximas, ** Judeæ atque arbiter 
rerum humanarum divinarunmgue.' 
Authors differ as to the derivation 
of the word Pontifex; ſome wall 
have it to be from pors, a bridge, 
and facere, to made; becauſe the 
Pont:fices built and repaired the 
Sublician bridge: Others denve 
it from poſe, to be able, and facere, 
which 12metimes fgunifies to Ja- 
crijice. The nrit ot theſe opinions 
mote generally prevails, though 
£Plutarch calls it abſurd. 

The entertainments made upon 
the election and ad mi ion of a 
new member, by the college of 
the Pontifices, were ſo expenſive 
and Juxurious, that Peontificum 
cena became proverbial and ſig- 
nified extravagance. Fot the ce- 
remony ct conſectating the Ponti- 
fix Max. See Conjecration. 

Pop, certain officers of infe- 
rior rank who aſſitted the Prieſts 
at ſacrihces, among the Romans. 

Their buſineſs was to provide 


the victims, and to kill them after 


they had knocked them Gown, 
They were naked, when upon 
duty, as far as the nave]; out 
the relt of their bodies to the mid- 
leg was covered with a linen apron, 
or the ſkins of the fucrifices. Ihey 
wore crowns of laurel on theit 
heads. oce Fi9fimari. 
POPLIFUGIUM, a Roman felli- 
val, ceiebrated on the Mae of 
laly. It was aito called Nenæ 
Capritine. The origin of this 
feitival is differently tclated. 
Some ity it was kept in honour of 
AKomuins, ho upon that day diſ- 
appeared amidſt thunder, light- 
„ing, and Other unultyi! Giſorders 
an ailembly was 
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free, accounts for the name Ca- 
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held in the Palus Capreæ or goatſ. 
marſh: The people being tetti. 
hed with the ſtorm betook them. 
ſelves to flight, hence the name 
Polifugiam : "The place where the 
weeting was held, viz. Palu Ca. 


protine alſo. —Others will have it 
that the feſtival was held in me. 
mory of a victory which the A. 
mans Obtained over the Gaul; in 
the Galiic war, by the afliitance 
of a Ronan virgin, a priſoner in 
the enemy's camp. . who, ſeein 

the Gauls one night in diſorder, 
got into a wild fig-tree, and hold. 
ing out a lighted torch, gave her 
countrymen a fignal to fall on, 
which they did with ſuch ſucceſs 
as to obtain a memorable vitory, 
According to this account the fel 
tival was called None Capretine, 
trom Caprificas, the wild ng: tte, 
from which the heroine gave the 
lipnal for attack. 

POPULARES, the name of a par- 
ty at Rome who Hruggled to 'npre- 
tiate themſelves with the people, 
and by extending herr influence 
and power to encreaſe their own, 
The Populares were oppoled to the 
Optimares, For a tuitzer account 
of the principles of each party, 
ſee Optimales. 

PorulaR Ia, were benches or 
ſ:ats in the Roman Amphitheatrs, 
where the people fat to behold the 
games, &c. See Amphitheatre. 

YORRICERE, was a term uſed in 
ancient lacrifices of the Romany, 
by which they expreſſed the at 
of throwing the cnirails of the 
victim into the fire, alter they bed 
been duly examined by tae 40 
prices. Inter ce/a, et porrecta, * 
uſed proverbially to exprels the 
ſudden intervention of any Oils 
greeable accident to hincer 10s 
completion of a ching juſt knife 0 3 
ed. 7 

PorT#®, gates. Thoſe of Feat 
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were originally but three, or four 
at the moſt : But as the building 
encteaſed the gates were multi- 
plied, and 1n Pliny's time there 
were no fewer than thirty-four ; 
the principal of which were Porta 
Flumentana, lo called becauſe it 
was near the river: Porta Flami- 
nia, which owed its name to the 
Flaniinian Way . which begins 
there: Porta Carmentalis, io 
called by Romulus in honour of 
the propheteſs Carmenta, the mo- 
ther of Evan lere Porta Næuia, 
derived anemoribus, from the woods 
that ſtood near it formerly : FPerta 
Saliana, fo called becauſe the Sa- 
bines brought: ſalt through it to 
ſupply the city: Porta Capena, (0 
called from Capua, becauſe the 
way to Capra laid through this 
gate: It is ſometimes called 4p- 
pra, from the Appian way to 
which it led, and Yrinmphalis, be- 
cau'e the triumphal proceſiion 
paſſed through it, and Fontinalis, 
from the Agucedudts railed over it. 
See (Gates 

Pos rico's, a fort of buildings 
at Reme, which were carried to an 
extreme degree of magniſicence, 
2nd {erved for various uſes; ſome— 
times for the aſſembly of the Se- 
nate, ſometimes for ſtands of the 
moſt curious merchandize. But 
tae genera uſe they were put to 
was the pcafure of exerciling in 
them on foot, or on horte back, 
le the preſeot Pias xa' in Italy. 

je Por- 


vexed to other public buildings, 
ard. took their names from the 
tzmp'es they ſtood near, or from 
me ſoundet, or from their form, 
br, lattly, from the mops kept in 
them, &c. Private men, in time, 
grew fo extravagant, that they 
duilt Portico's to rival the public 
Ones, Mero bad three Poriice's 
% adorn his Halace, each 3229 
ces og 
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The Atheniant were curious in 
their Portico's, and the poets and 
philoſophers recited their works, 
and held their difputations there. 
Their moſt famous Portico wan 
that called Pæcilè, which was in 
fact a picture gallery. adorned 
with the works of the greateſt maſ- 
ters of Greece, The philoſopher, 
Zeno, kept his ſchool in a Portico, 
whence he and his ſcholars were 
called Stoict. We read of ſub- 
terraneous Porrico's for ſummer. 

PoxTrsculLUs, was an officer 
among the Romans, who had the 


direction of the rowers in a galley. 


He was called ſometimes Pauſa- 
rius and Hortator Remigum. 

PorRTITORES, were officers ap- 
pointed to collect the taxes or 
tolls called Porteria. See Porto- 
rium. 

PorRTORIUM, was a tax or to'l 
paid always on carrying any ex- 
portable goods to the haven, 
where they were to be ſhipped. 
The Cacilias law took off this tax 
from all the 7:altan ſtates. 

Posca. was the drink of the 
Raman ſoldiers, conſiſting of water 
ſharpened with a little vinegar. 
This mixture, when under ſtrick 
diſcipline, was an indulgence, 
their uſual drink being water 
only. Ses Vinegar, 

Postpęow, was the ſeventh 
month of the Atkenian year, con- 
falling of thirty days, and anfwer- 
ing to the latter part of our Decem- 
ber and the beginning ot Tan - 
ary. It was fo called from Pe- 
Ma, or Poſidonin, a feſtival in bo- 
nour of Neptune, obſerved during 
this month by the A eniant. Ses 
Month. | 

Pos1T1, an appellation given by 
the Rt mant to their dead wien 
placed at the door, with their feet 
outwards, previous to their inter- 
ment. Ste Fanera's. 
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PosSTLIMINIUM, among the 
Romans, figmhed the return of any 
one to his own country, after he 
had gone to ſojourn elſewhere, or 


had been baniſhed, or taken by 


the enemy. 

PosTs, or public couriers, are 
ſaid to owe their origin to Cyrus, 
who, in order to receive the ear— 
lieſt intelligence from the povern- 
ors of the ſcveral provinces, erect- 
ed poſt-houſes throughout the 
kingdom of Per/ia, at equal dii- 
tances, which ſupplied men and 
horſes to forward the public diſ- 
patches. Auguſtus firſt introduced 
this moſt uſetulinſtiturion amongſt 
the Romans, by employing poſt- 
chaiſes, at convenient diſtances 
from each other, for the purpoſe 


of political intelligence. The 
Magiſtrates of each city were 


obliged to furniſh har ſes for the 
public meſſengers upon their pro- 
ducing of their S, Or War- 
rant, either from the Engeror, or 
from ſuch as had proper autho- 
rity under him. Sometimes, up- 
on very urgent and extraordinary 
occaſions, perſons who travelled 
upon their own private affairs 
were allowed the uſe of theſe poit- 
chaĩ ſcs. 

It is ſurpriziog Pes were not 
ſooner uſed for the purpoſes of 
commerce and private communi- 
cations. Leuis XI. n:it eſtabliſhed 
them in the kingdom of Froxce, 
A. D. 1474; but it was not til! 
the 12th of Charies the IId. that 
the poſt- ice was ſettled by act 
of parliament in £nzland. 

The perions among the Perſi- 
arts who were charged with im— 
portant diſpatches, were eutho- 
rized at the end of their flages (to 
prevent delays) to compel. agy 
Une they met with t proceed 
with the packet. This act of 
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Per/:an courier, and is alluded t 
by St. Matthew, v. 41. 

Auguſtus Car, we find, be. 
ſides the polt-chaiſes above-meg. 
tioned, appointed young perſons 
to act as news- carriers in the pro- 
vinces, placing them at ſmall gif. 
tances from each other, 

PoST-SCEXNIUM. Was the back 
part of the Reman Theatre, whither 
the actors retired to undreſs them. 
ſelves. It was ſometitmcs uſed to 
ſignifſy a lady's - drefling-room, 
where ſhe kept her waſhes and her 
paint, and whither the men were 
never admitted 

PosTOM1S, a barnacle, or iron 
Inhrument to fix on the noſe, or 
put into the mouth of a horſe, to 
make him quiet. 

PoSTULATIO A#ionis, was when 
the plaiutif, having given the de- 
tendaut notice of his deſign to ire 
him, aſked leave of the Prater to 
prolecute him in ſuch an action. 
This being done, the next thing 
was vadart reum, to require ſure. 
ties of the deſendant for his ap- 
pearance on the day appointed. 
Sce Trial. 

PosruLATTTII, a fort of Gladi. 
ators, the moſt valiant of all, and 
kept tor the Emperor's diverſion. 
They were called Peæſulatitu, be- 
cauſe, on account of their ſingu- 
lar fil and courage, the peop! 
often deſited them to be procucel 
for their entertainment. Sce Gi. 
atators. 

PoTiT1, were Priefls dedicated 
and ordained to the ſervice of He- 
cules. They owe their inſtitution 
to Evander on the ſollowing ac- 
count: Hercales having killed the 
giant Cacus, who had ſtolen his 
cows, was ſurrounded by an 1gno- 
rant taub of country people, 0 
apprehended and brought hin 
before king Evander. Evan, 
upon examination, faund him 10 
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his mother Carmenta, had prophe- 
hed, intimating at the ſame time, 
that be ſhould afterwards become 
a Euvander, upon this, erect- 
ed an altar, and ſacrificed a young 
bullock to him, which had never 
been yoked, ordaining that the 
ſame ſolemn ceremony ſhould be 
annually repeated. The perform- 
ance of theſe rites he therefore 
committed to the care of the Poti- 
ni and Pinarii, two of the nobleſt 
families in thoſe parts. The Po- 
u having applied to Appius 
Claudius the Cen/or, got leave to 
have their hereditary miniſtry diſ- 
charged by ſervants; but the 
whole family, it is ſaid, by way 
of judgment for this neglect, be- 
came extinct, and Appius, for his 
haſty compliance, loſt his fight, 
The Pinarii were prieſts dedicated 
to the ſame god, and appointed 
to the ſame miniſtry, but were 
ſubordinate to the Potitii. See 
Pinarii. 

The Potitii were always clad in 
the ſcins of beaſts. 

PracToOREs, Athenian officers, 
appointed to receive the money 
due to the city from fines laid up- 
on criminals. 

Pract, the ſame as Pre- 
clamitatores See Præclamitatores. 

PRECIPITATIO de Robore, a- 
mongit the Romans, was a Capital 
puniſhment, inflicted on the cri- 
minal by throwing him headlong 
from that part of the priſon called 
Robur, or elſe from the bigheſt 
part of the Tarpeian rock. See 
Rebur. 

PRACLAMITATORES, were cer- 
tain officets or criers, who went 
along the ſtreets of Rome, before 
the Flamed Diilis, to cauſe all 
people to give over their work 
on holy-days; for, if they ſaw 
auy one at work, the ſervice 


of the gods could not be per- 
formed, 
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Pa cones, among the Romans; 
were public cryers, whoſe office it 
was to proclaim things in the 
ſtreet, to attend ſales, and declare 
what every one bade. Sometimes 
at public aſſemblies of the people, 
they called the Ciaſſes and Centa- 
ries in order, and ordered filence 
in the temple during ſacrifice. 
They differed from the A/cen/.. 
See Aſcenſi. | 

PrxezrecTuR®, were certain 
towns in /raly, whoſe inhabitants 
had the name of Roman citizens; 
but were neither allowed to enjoy 
their own laws nor magiſtrates, 
being governed by annual Præ- 

feats ſent from Rome. Theſe 
were generally ſuch places as 
were ſuſpected, or had ſome way 
or other incurred the diſpleaſure 
of the State. This was account- 
ed the hardeſt condition that was 
impoſed upon any people of 
Italy. 

Pa #rECTUsS, among the Ro- 
mans, was a title applied to many 
officers, the principal of which L 
ſhall here ſet down in order. 

Pe mrecTus Ale, a name by 
which each of the two officers, 
who had the command of the two 
grand diviſions of the allies, called 
Ale, were diſtinguiſhed. Theſe 
Prefe4s were appointed by the 
Conjul, and governed their re- 
ſpective diviſions in the ſame man- 
ner as the Legionary Tribunes. See 
Ala. | 

Px ®FECTUS Annone was an of- 
ficer at Rome, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to ſupply the city with pro- 
viſions, —Maximin the Emperor 
ſeems to have filled this office, be- 
fore he was raiſed tothe command 
of the Empire. 

Pa mFECTUS Ærarii, an officer 
appointed by Augu/tus to ſuperviſe 
and regulate the public fund which 
he raiſed for the maintenance of 
the army. He was choſen out of 
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ſuch perſons as had diſcharged the 
office of Pretor. This office was 
created by Auguſtus, and adopted 
occaſionally by ſeveral of his ſuc- 

ceſſots. 8 
Pr@FECTUS Caftrorum, was an 
officer appointed by Auguſtus. His 
province was to pitch upon the 
round for encamping, and to lay 
it out; to diſtribute the quarters 
and pavilions, and to direct the 
workmen in raiſing the ramparts, 
digging the ditches, &c. He had 
alſo under his care, all the milita- 


ry engines, Carriages, and iron 


tools. There was one of theſe of- 
ficers in every legion, and they 
ſeem to have ranked before the 


 Tibunes. 


Parcs Clafſis, was an of- 
ficer in the Roman navy, reſem- 
bling our admiral, having the 
command of the fleet ſent upon 
any expedition, 

PrxerFecTus Frumenti, was an 
officer whoſe duty it was to iuſpect 
and regulate the diitribution of 
corn, which uſed to be often made 
among the common people of 
Rome on different occaſions. 

Pa ærrerus Legionis, was the 
ſame with Primipilus. See Fri- 
mipilus. 

PrR&EFECTUS Pretorio, was an 
officer firſt created by Auguſtus to 
command the Pretorian Cobort, or 
Life-guard, who borrowed their 
name from Pretorium, the Gene- 
ral's tent, all commanders in chief 
being anciently flilzd Prætores. 
The office of Prætorian Prefect 
anſwered nearly to that of Mag:/- 
ter Equitum under the old Di4a- 


tors. Auguſtus created two of theſe 


officers, and ſome of the Emperors 
three. While there continued 
more than one, their authority 
was not ſo extenfive as it became 
afterwards, being confined to the 
deciſion of differences which aroſe 
among the ſoldiery. But when it 
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became a ſole command, the per. 
ſon that poſſeſſed it was called in 
to try almoſt all affairs, and be. 
came the principal magiſtrate for 
adminiſtering juſtice, Appeals lay 
from all other Tribunals to his, 
and from his there was no appeal, 
but to the Emperor, The Prefes, 
in ſhort, was the ſecond perſon in 
the empire. None but Knjghy 
were choſen at firſt to fill this of. 
fice, but afterward Senators, and 
men of Con/ular dignity, eſteemed 
it ao honour to be inveſted with 
it. The Prefetus was generally 
the higheſt perſon in favour with 
the ſoldiers, and therefore, when 
the army came to make their own 
Emperors, this officer was common» 
ly made choice of. The authori. 
ty of the Pretorian Prefea, in 
the plenitude of his power, ex- 
tended through the empire and all 
its provinces; but he had depu- 
ties under him, called. Vicarii, 
whoſe juriſdiction extended over a 
certain diviſion, called a Dioceſe, 
containing ſeveral principal cities, 
The Inſignia of the Praæfect's dig- 


- nity were the ſword and belt, the 


rods, the Carule chair, the ivory 
ſceptre or ſtaff, the Prætexta, the 


 Laticlawe and Trabea, alſo the 


Infula or Mitre, and a company of 
archers by way of guard. Cor 
/tantine, finding the power of the 
Prefet almoſt a match for that 
of the Emperor, aboliſhed the al. 
fice, but created four Magiſtrates 
under the ſame name, i whom 
he aſſigned four different parts of 
the empire, of which they were 
governors, but only in a judicial 
capacity, for they had no military 
command. | 
PR&FECTUS Vigilum, was com- 
mander in chief of the ſoldiers 
appointed as a conſtant watch to 
the city, there being a Cohort for 
every two Regions. The bufine!s 


of this officer was to take cognl- 
zance 
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zance of thieves, incendiaries, idle 
vagrants, and the like. He had 
Aſo the power to puniſh all petty 
miſdemeanors which were of too 
trivial a nature to come under the 
care of the Pref: us Urbis. 

Px &FECTUs Urbis, was a ſort 
of Mayor of the city. The office 
had exiſted under the Xings and 
Con/uls during their abſence ; but 


in proceſs of time grew into dif. 


uſe, till the reign of Auguſtus, 
who, with the advice of his friend 
Me:cenas, revived it, and made it 
perpetual, The firſt Magiſtrate 
of this name under Auguſtus was 
Mecænat. The Prafetus Urbis 
took precedence of all other city 
Magiſtrates. He received appeals 
from the inferior courts, and had 
power to decide almoſt all cauſes 
within the limits of Rome, or a 
thouſand ſtone-throws (which 
ſome will have to be 100 miles) 
round it. He convened the Senate, 
judged the Senators, and defended 
all their rights and prerogatives. 
Jt was his duty alſo, on the firſt 
day of the year, to preſent the 
Emperor with ſome golden cups, 
and hve pieces of money, in the 
name of all the people. 

Px ® FERICULUM, was a veſſel 


uſed by the Romans in their ſacri- 


kces, partica'/arly thoſe of Ops. It 
had a prom:nent mouth, like ma- 
ry veſſe's now in uſe. 

Pr ric, amoneſt the Romans, 
were temale mourners tired to at- 
tend funeral folemnitics, where 
they praiſed the dead in their 
Nezniz, or lamentable ſongs, 
ſhewed many artificial ſigns of 
grief, beating their breaſts, and 
inciting others to mourn by the 
rueful diſtortions of their counte- 
nances, See Funeral. 
| PRELIaREs Dies, were ſuch 
days as the Romans held to be fa- 
vourable for engaging the enemy, 
and on which they thought ut law- 
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ful to commence hoſtilities : For 
during the time of ſome particular 
feaſts, as the Saturnalia, Feria 
Latinæ, and that of Mundus Pa- 
tens, which was conſecrated to 
Dis and Pre/erpine, they reckoned 
it a piece of impiety to raiſe, 
march, or exerciſe men for war, 
or to encounter the enemy, unlefs 
firſt attacked. See Saturnalia, 
Feriæ, Mundus, &c. 

Preliares Dies belong to the 
general claſs of days called Pro- 
Fadi Dies, See Day and Profeſti. 

PrxeLusio, when applied to 
the Roman Gladiators, was a flou- 
riſhing before the fight begun, in 
which they tried their ſkill one 
againſt another with harmleſs 
weapons, ſuch as the redes, head- 
leſs ſpears, blunted ſwords, files 
&c, This previous trial of Kill 
was ſometimes called Yentilatio, 
See Gladiators. 

Pr £xOMEN, among the Romans, 
was that which was put before the 
general name, and ſignified as 
much as our Proper or Chriftian 
name, and ſerved to diſtinguiſh 
brothers. &c. from each other. 
The Prænomen was not brought 
into uſe till long after the Nomen, 
or Family Name. The Nomen was 
given to boys on the ninth, and 
to girls on the eighth day after 
their birth; but they did not re- 
ceive the Prænomen till they aſ- 
ſumed the Virile robe, or Tega 


Virilis, that is, about the age of 


ſerenteen, Thus Cicero's chil- 


dren, before that age, were call- 


ed Ciceronis Pueri; but afterwards 
he called tnem Marcus Filius, 
Quintus Filius, &C. Care was ge- 
nerally taken, in conferring the 
Pranozen, to give that of the fa- 
tre: to the oldeſt, that of the 
grandfather to the ſecond, and fo 
on. The Pranomina molt in uſe, 
together with the initials, which 
commonly ſtand for them in writ» 
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ing, are as follow:—A. Aulus; 
C. Caius; D. Decius; K. Ce/c; 
L. Lucius; M. Manius and Mar- 
cus; N. Numerius; P. Publius; 
Q. Quintus; T. Titus; AP. Ap- 
pius; CN. Cneus ; SP. Spurius ; 
TI. Tiberius; MAM. Mamercus ; 
SER. Serwius; SEX. Sextus. See 
Name. | 

Pe zyEeTEs, a name given by 
the Romans to ſuch birds as fur. 


niſhed the Auſpices or Augurs with 


obſervations and- omens by their 
flight. Of this fort were eagles, 
vultures, buzzards, &c. Sce 4u- 
gur, Augury. 

Pa zeosITUus Sacri Cubiculi, 
among the Romans, was an officer 
appointed to take care of the 
Emperor's bed-chamber. His of- 
fice was nearly the ſame as that 
of our Lord-Chamberlain, and 


he had the privilege of marching 


next to the Captain of the Horle- 


guards. 


Px ZSALTOR,.a name given to 
the perſon who had the direction 
of the ceremonies and dances of 


the Salli. See Salii. 


Pe cicta, were thoſe parts of 
ſacrifices which were cut off and 
offered to the gods, chiefly the en- 
trails. 

PR TPXTA, or Toga Prætexta, 
was a long white robe, with a pur- 
ple border, originally appropri- 
ated, by Tullus Hoſiilius, to the 
Roman Magiſtrates, and ſome of 
the Prieſts; but afterwards worn 
by children of quality, by boys 
till the age. of ſeventeen, when 
they aſſumed the Toga Virilis; and 
by girls till they were married. 
The Magiſtrates, Prieſts, and Au- 
gurs, as well as Senators, wore it 
on ſolemn days, and in certain 
ceremonies. The Pratexta was 
not put on by the noble youths 
till the age of thirteen ; for till 
that period they wore the veſt 
without ſleeves, called Alicata 
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Chlamys. The Prætexta was reck. 
oned a ſacred habit, and is ſy 
poſed to have been adopted as 
proper for that age, to guard them 
againſt ſuch temptations as youth 
is expoſed to, and induce others to 
reverence and defend their age's 
weakneſs. The Prætexta we find 
was worn by Matrons at the feſti. 
val of Poplifugium: See Poplify- 
grum. | 
PRAETEXTATZ, in the Renan 
Drama, were plays in which the 
actors perſonated people of qua- 
lity, who had the particular pri- 


vilege of wearing the Pretexia, * 


Theſe plays were of the {ame 
nature as our gentee] Comedy, 
and contradiftinguiſhed from Ta. 
bernariæ, in which the perſorm. 
ers exhibited low characters, ſuch 
as are found in the Tabernz, or 
mean ordinary buildings. See 
Comedy. | 

Px rok, the name given to 
one of the chief Magiſtrates a- 
mongſt the Romans. It is derived 
a Præundo. The office of P-#tor 
was inſtituted in the year of the 
city, 388, to adminitter juſtice in 
the city inſtead of the Cog/ult, who 
were at that time wholly engaged 
in foreign wars. The inſtitution 
alſo was intended to compeniate, 
to the nobility, the loſs of their 
excluſive right to the Con/ulſbip, 
to which honour the commons had 
now put in their claim, and ſuc- 
ceeded, Only one Prator was 
created at firſt, but another was 
added in the year of the city gol, 
One of them applied himſelf whol- 
ly to the preſerving of juſtice a- 
mongſt the citizens, with the name 
of Prætor Urbanus ; and the other 
appointed judges in all matters 


relating to foreigners, Upon re- 


ducing Sicily and Sardinia to the 
condition of provinces, two more 
Pretors were created to aſſiſt the 


Conjals in the government of 


them; 
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chem; this happened in the year 
of Rome 520. As many more 
were added on the entire conqueſt 
of Spain, in the year of the city 
5813 and Fyla encreaſed the 
number to eight. Julius Cæſar 
augmented them firſt to ten, and 
afterwards to ſixteen ; but the ſe- 
cond Triumwiri raiſed them to 
ſxty- ſour. After this their num- 
der fluctuated, being ſometimes 
eizhteen, ſometimes 1 and 
ſometimes twelve; but in the de- 
cline of the empire they fell again 
to three. 

The Prætor's buſineſs was to 
adminiſter juſtice in the quality 
of judge, to protect widows and 
orphans, to act as Conſul in the 
act of that Magiſtrate, to aſſemble 
the Senate, and preſide in the pub- 
lc games. During his office, he 
was obliged to exhibit ſhews, and 
celebrate the feaſt of the Bona 
Dea, io which his wife always 
preſided ;- for the other ſex was 
totally excluded from it. He de- 
creed and proclaimed public 
fealts; could make and repeal 
laws, with the approbation of the 
Senate and people; and kept a 
regiſter of all the freed-men who 
were enfranchiled at Rome, and of 
the reaſons why they were made 
free. Ia the abſence of the Con- 
ſais, he had a right to command 
the armies : He alſo commanded 
tie 21z/ors, who ſerved him as 
Lieutenants, and were charged 
with part of the buſineſs of his of- 
tee, He was entitled to the Præ- 
texta, the Curule chair, and two 
L:25r5 to walk before him in 
Rome, and fix when out of the 
y. He was alſo attended by a 
Secretary, and other officers called 
Aſcenſi or Criers. After the num- 
ber of Pretors had been encreaſ- 
ed, and the Qageſeiones, Or enquiries 
into crimes, were made perpetual, 
ad not committed to officers 
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ſpecially appointed for the pur. 
poſe, the Prætor Urbanus (and, 


as Lipfras thinks, the Prator Pe- 


regrinus) undertook the cogni- 
zance of private cauſes, and the 
other Pretors that of criminal 
matters; Theſe latter were there- 
fore ſometimes called Quæſitores, 
becauſe ** guctrebant de crimine,” 
whereas the former barely Jus di- 
cebat, 1. e. allowed the action, and 
granted Judices to determine it: 
ſuch is the ſenſe of Jus dicere, and 
it differs materially from Judicare, 
which only relates to the Judices, 
and denotes their actual bearing 
and deciding a cauſe.— A ſword 
and ſpear were planted upright 
before the Prator's Tribunal, 
whilſt he gave audience and ad- 
miniſtered juſtice. Juſtice was 
adminiſtered by theſe three words : 
Do, Dico, Addico—Do ſig niſied to 
admit the plaintiff to commence 
his ſuit; Dico to ſummon upon 
oath, to diſpatch matters of adop- 
tion, and to make edicts as a ſup- 
plement to the civil law; and 
Addico to adjudge, condemn, and 
pronounce ſentence.— The whole 
office of the Prætor may be thus 
ſummed up: It conſiſted in admi- 
nittring juſtice to citizens and fo- 
reigners, in preſiding over games, 
taking care of ſacrifices, and ſome- 
times commanding armies. "The 
Prator's Tribunal was called Pre- 
torium. The Prator Urbanus rode 
a white horie as a diſtinction of 
honour. The Preter was gene- 
rally aſſiſted by ten AMeſors, viz. 
Five Senators and as many 
Knights, whom he was obliged 
to conſult betore he pronounced 
ſentence. | | | 
Provincial Prætort were not on- 
ly judges, but afiilted the Con/uls 


in the government of Provinces ; 


and even were inveſted with the 
government of Provinces them- 
ſelves. 

PRETORES 
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PRRTORES Cereales, officers 
appointed by Tulius Cæſar to 
take care that Rome was ſupplied 


with corn. They were ſometimes 


called Frumentarii. 

Px = TORIANIL, Pretoria Cohor- 
tes, or Pretorian Guards, were the 
Emperor's guards, who at length 
were encreaſed to ten thouſand. 
They were ſo called, according to 
ſome, becauſe they were ſtationed 
at a place in the palace called 
Praeatorium. Their commander 
was ftiled Prefetus Prætoris. The 
Pretorian bands were very ini- 
mical to the liberties of Rome : 
They owe their firſt inſtitution to 
Scipio Africanus, who choſe for his 
guards a company of the braveſt 
men in his army. 

Px = TORIUM, among the Ro- 
mans, Cenoted the hall or court 
where the Pretor adminiſtred 


juſtice: It was alſo his palace, 


ſometimes it ſignified his pleaſure 
houſe. | 

Praeterium was alſo the name 
given to the general's tent, or pa- 
pavilion, in the Roman camp. 
This tent was of a round figure, 
and its chief parts were the 7r;- 


bunni where courts mertial were 


held, and councils of war afſem- 
bled ; and the Augurale, which 
was ſet apart for religious pur- 
poſes, as prayers, facnfices, &c. 
It was called Praxtorivm from Præ- 
tor, becauſe the ancient Romans 
called all their commanders Prea- 
tors a P:acundo, See Camp. 

PR&VARICATOR, in the civil 
law, is one who betrays the caule 
to the adverſary, and turns on the 
criminal's fide, whom he ought to 
proſecute, thus making only a 
ſham proſecution, An action 
laid among the Romans againſt 
this ſort of villainous colluſion. 
See Calumniga, 

PranDium, among the Romans, 
denoted tne refreſhment taken 
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beſore ſupper, which we know way 
their principal meal. This pran- 
dium, or dinner, conſiſted of fruits, 
&c. according to the ſeaſon, and 
was very inconſiderable. It was 
taken about the fifth hour, orele. 
ven o'clock, according to our 


reckoning. See Hour, Meals, xc. 


PRASINA, Was the name of one 
of the four factions or companies 
of charioteers at Rome. It is de. 
derived from Teac, a eek, in al. 
lohon to the colour of the livery, 
The Romans were as much divid. 
ed, and as much enflamed ageinſt 
each other on behalf of their par- 
ticular party, as if the ſaſety or 
deſtruction of the State had de. 
pended upon the ſucceſs of a par- 
ticular driver in a chariot-race, 
See Char ioteers, Faction, &c. 


Paayer, an act of devotion, 


wherein we implore the aſſiſtance 
of Heaven for procuring bleſiings, 
or averting evils, Among the 
Hebrews prayers were daily put 
up together with their offerings, 
For this purpoſe they had ſitur. 
gies, or pre-compoſed forms, 
Theſe forms at firſt were few in 
number, but have now encreaſed, 
tor the Synagogue ſervice, to a te- 
dious length. The moſt folemn 
part of the Jewiſh prayers is that 
called The Eighteen Prayers, com- 


poſed, as they ſay, by Ezra, with 


the aſſiſtance of the Great Syna- 
gogue, To theſe eighteen ano- 
ther was added, a little before the 
deſtruction of Jeru/alem, by Rabbi 
Camalicl. This nineteenth prayer 
was deſigned againſt the Chriftians, 
under the name of Heretic: and 
Apoſtates.—ln caſes of extreme 
danger, or when the long forms 
cou'd not be repeated, this excel- 
lent ſhort prayer was made uſe 
of: The neceſſities of thy peo- 
« ple are many, and their undet- 
« ſtanding is weak : May it pleaie 
„ thee, O Lord, our God, to 

« grant 
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„grant us what is ſufficient for 
« our ſuſtenance, and what 1s 
« pood in thine eyes. Bleſſed be 
« thou, O Lord, that heareſt our 
« prayer.” The poſture of the 
Jews in prayer was bowing or 
kneeling, or proſtration, and 
ſometimes ſtanding. The three 
ſielt were uſed on the day of Expi- 
ation. Their heads and faces 
were covered with a veil, as a 
mark of humility and confuſion 
of countenance, before the pre- 
ſence of the Divine Being. Thoſe 
that dwelt at Feruſalem or in Ju- 
Jia turned their faces towards the 
Temple, and thoſe that dwelt 
elſewhere, conſtantly looked to- 
wards the Holy Land, They 
were to appear neat and clean in 
their cloaths, and neither were 
allowed to eat, or drink, or fleep 
in their Synagogues. 

Neither Greet nor Romans un- 
dertook any buſineſs of conſe- 
quence without firſt aſking the 
tavour and aſſiſtance of the gods; 
and it ſeems to have been an uni- 
verſal cuſtom among all nations, 
civil or barbarous, to recommend 
themſelves to their ſeveral deities 
morning and. evening at leaſt. 
The Lacedemonians had a peculiar 
form of prayer, in which they 
made no other requeſt than that 
the gods would grant what was 
honourable and good for them, 
and enable them to ſuffer inj u- 
nes. The uſual poſtures in prayer 
among the Greets and Romans 
were ſtanding, fitting, kneeling, 
and proſtration; the two lait, 
however, were the moſt common. 
The ceremonies uſed in ſupplica- 
tion were various. I'he petition- 
ers had green boughs in their 
hands, crowns upon their heads, 
or garlands on their necks. The 
doughs were generally of olive or 
ladtel, ard wrapped about with 
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the knees of the ſtatue. If they 
had hopes of ſucceſs, they touch- 
ed the right-hand of the image; 
and if their hopes aroſe to any 
degree of confidence, they touch- 
ed the chin, the cheeks, or head. 
They touched the knees, as being 
' moſt flexible; the hand, as the 
inſtrument of action; and the 
head, as being the aſſenting mem- 
ber —Sometimes they proſtrated 
themſel ves at the entrance of the 


Temple, and kifſed the threſhold. 


They even pulled off their hair, 
and offered it to the pod ; and 
often cloathed themſelves in rags, 
or in a mourning habit, to excite 
compaſſion. In praying to gods, 
they turned to the eaft ; but in 
addreſſing heroes or demi-gods, 
they looked towards the welt, 
Others ſay they followed the ſun, 
looking eaſt in the morning, ſouth 
at noon, and weſt at night,—Ia 
praying to cele/tial deities, they 
held up their hands; but in ad- 
dreſſing the infernal gods, they 
held them downwards, and ſtamp- 
ed upon the ground. Kiſſing their 
own hands, and the hands and 
feet of the ſtatue was very com- 
mon. 'They alſo believed that 
their prayers would be more ſuc- 


ceſsful, if offered in a barbarous 


and unknown language. When 
their petitions were granted, they 
always ſhewed their gratitude by 
offering {ome rich giit, or ſacri- 
ficing, or regiſtering the bleſſing 
received. See Inprecationt, Curſes, 
Deveting, Adoration, and Sacri- 
fee. | 
PRAROGATIVE, an epithet ap- 
plied to thoie Tribes or Centuries, 
who had the right of voting fiſt 
in the Xoman Comitia, or aſſem- 
blies of the people for the election 
of Megiilrates. The Centurie 
Prærogativæ and Tribu: Preroga- 
tug were always determined by 
jet, aud were ticit called upon to 
gire 
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give their ſuffrages ; the other 


Tribes and Centuries were alled 


Jure Vocatæ, becauſe they were 


called out according to their pro- 


per places and due order. The 
Prerogative Centuries were intend- 
ed to rectify a diſadvantage which 
the commons laboured under ; for 
the Centuries of the firlt and richeſt 
claſs being firſt called upon, be- 


fore this expedient was found out, 
the other claſſes were rendered 


needleſs; becauſe the Centuries 
of this claſs being three more in 
number than all the reſt put toge- 


ther, if they all agreed, which 
was generally the caſe, the bufi- 


neſs was already decided, It was 
therefore ordained that the Cen- 
zury ſhould firſt vote which ſhould 
be firſt drawn by lot, the reſt be- 
ing to follow according to their 
Claſſes. After the conſtitution of 
the thirty-five Tribes, into which 
the Claſes and their Centuries 
were divided, the Tribes firſt caſt 
lots which ſhould be the Praroga- 
tive Tribe, and then the Centu- 
ries of the Tribe for the honour 
of being the Prerogative Century. 
That Candidate who had the 
voices of the Prarogative Tribe, 
or Century, was ſaid to have omen 
prerogativam, and had a fair 
chance for ſucceſs, becauſe the 
other Tribes and Centuries gene- 
rally followed their determina- 


tion. See Certury, Claſſis, Tribe, 


Comitia, &c. 

Pagcgers of Noah, are ſeven 
traditionary Injuuctions, frequent- 
}y mentioned by the Jews, as 
given to the ſons of Noah. Six 
of theſe Precepts they affirm were 
enjoined to Adam and his chil- 


ren, and the ſeventh to Noah. 


They are as follow: 1. To re- 
nounce all Idols, and idolatrous 
worſhip. 2. To worſhip the true 
God. 3. To avoid bloodſhed, or 
to commi: no murther. 4. To 
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abſtain from fornication, adultery, 
and inceſt. 5. To avoid injuſtice 
and theft. 6. To adminiſter juſ. 
tice, and preſerve the order of ci. 
vil ſociety. 7. To abſtain from 
eating fleſh with the blood. See 
Praſelyte. 

Paksas. See Omens, Augur,, 
Augury, Divination, &C. 

PRESENTS. It was the cuſtom 
of the Eaſtern People to carry 
Preſents to their Kings or other 
perſons in authority, whenever 
they viſited them, or requeſted a 
favour. Thus Jacob's ſons car- 
ried a Preſent to Fo/eph, when 
they went to buy corn in Eg, 
Gen. xliii. 2. The Magi alſo, or 
wiſemen of the Eaſt, brought 
Preſents when they viſited Chr, 
as the Meſſiah, or King of the 
Jeaut, Matth. ii. 11. The ſane 
cuſtom yet continues in the coun- 
tries of the Eaſt, as travellers in- 
form us, and our Nabobs can teſ- 
tity. 

PrESBYTERS, were a ſecond or- 
der of Ecclefiaſtics in the primi- 
tive Chriſtian Church, holding 
their rank betwixt Biſhops and 
Deacons. Biſhops, indeed, are 
ſometimes called Preſoyters ; ' for 
in fact, every Biſhop was a Pre/- 
byter or Prieſt, tho? every Preſby- 
ter was not a Biſhop. The Pre 
byters might baptize, ' preach, 
conſecrate, and adminiſter the 
elements of the Euchariſt, if au- 
thorized and deputed by the 
Biſhop, but was conſtantly liable 
to his ſuperintendance and con- 
troul. See Bingham, Potter, Bur- 
net, and other eccleſiaſtical writers. 
See the article Bi/hops, Deacons. 

PrIEST, a general name for-2 
Miniſter of any religion. Betore 
the promulgation of the law by 
een, the firſt-born of every fs 
mily, the Fathers, the Princes, tbe 
Kings, were Prieſts: This wi 
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world, and, in ſhort, in all the 
world; for Cain and Abel, Neah, 
Abraham, Job, Abimelech, and 
Laben, 1/aac, and Jacob offered 
themſelves their own ſacrifices. 
But after the Lord had choſen the 
family of Aaren, and annexed the 
rieſthood to that line, then the 
right of ſacrificing to God was te- 
ſerved to that family only. The 
Hioh-Priefthood was confined to 
he firſt-born, and that branch in 
ſmilar ſucceſſion ; and al! the 
reſt of his poſterity were Prieſts 
imply fo called, or Prieſts of the 
ſecond order. Both in the High- 
P;:eſt and the ſecond or inferior 
Priells, two things deſerve notice, 
their conſecration and their office. 
ln ſome things they diflered, and 
in ſome things agreed. In their 
tonſceratiog they differed thus: 
The High: Pricit had the un, 
or facred ointment poured upon 
his head, fo as to run down to his 
beard, and the ſx1rts of his gar- 
ment, Exod. xxx. 23. Levit. viii. 


12. P/alm cxxxiii. 2. But the 


Poe Prieſts were only ſprinkled 
with this oil, mixed with the blood 

beds ſacriſice, Levit. viii. 30 
They differed allo in their gar- 
rents, Which were a neceſſary 
aun ct tO conjecration. The High- 
fiel re at the ordinary times 
of his av1n;ftration in the Temple, 
aht garments; linen-drtawers— 
a coat of fine linen cloſe to his 
ain—an Embroidered girdle of 
hr.0 linen, blue and ſcarlet, to 
ſurteund the coat—a robe all of 
vue, with ſeventy-two bells, and 
s many pomegranates of blue, 
| pe, dad ſcatlet upon the ſkirts 

't; this was put over the coat 
% girdle -an hd of gold, and 
blue, pur p! le, arlet, and ſine 
curio1 {ly wroupht, on the 
ers of which were two Le- 
»raved with the names of 
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the twelve Tribes; it was put over 
the robe, and girt with a curious 
girdle of the ſame—a breaſt- plate, 
about a ſpan ſquare, wrought 
with gold, blue, purple, ſcarlet, 
and fine | ligen, and faſtened upon 
the ephod by golden chains and 
rings; in this breaſt-plate were 
conjoined the wrim and ihummin, 
alſo twelve ſeveral ſtones, con- 
taining the names of the twelve 
Tribe;—a mitre of fine linen, fix- 
teen cubits long, to wrap round 
his head—and laſtly, a plate of 
purple gold, or holy crewn, two 
fingers broad, whereon was en- 
oraved Halineſs to the Lord; this 
was tied with blue lace upon the 
front of the mitre, Beſides theſe 
garments which he wore in his or- 
dinary miniſtration, there were 
four others, which he wore only 
upon extraordinary occaſions, 
Viz. On the day of expiation, when 
he went into the Holy of Holes, 
which was once a year. Theſe 
were as follows: Linen drawers 
—a linen coat—a linen girdle 
—a linen mitre, all white, Exod. 
xxviii. Lewit. xvi. 4. The inferior 
Prieſts had only four garments : 
Linen drawers—a linen COat— 
a l.nen girdle—a linen bonnet? 
The Prieſt and High-Prieſt differ- 
ed alſo in their marriage reſtric- 
tions, which may be conſidered as 
an adjunct of con/ecration; for the 
High-Prieſt might not marry a 
widow, nor a divorſed woman, 
nor a harlot, but a virgin only ; 
whereas the other Prieſts might 
lawfully marry a widow, Lewits 
XXt. 7. 


In the following particulars the 


High-Prieſt and inferior Prieſts 
agreed in their conſecration : Both 
were tu be void of bodily blemiſh 
—both were to be preſented to 
the Lord at the door of the Ta- 
bernacle—-both were to be waſhed 
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with water—both were to be con- 
ſecrated by offering up certain 
ſacrifices—both were to have the 
blood of a ram put upon the tip 
of the right ear, the thumb of the 
right hand, and the great toe of 
the right foot, Exod. xxix. 20.— 
In the time of conſecration, cer- 
tain pieces of the ſacrifice were 
put into the Prieſt's hand, which 


was called fling his hand; hence 


the Hebrew phraſe, filling of the 
hand,” ſignifies conſecration. 

In the diſcharge of their offices, 
the High-Prieit diftered from the 
other Prieſts in theſe particulars : 
The High-Prieſt only, and that 
but once a year, might enter into 
the Holy of Holics—the High- 
Prieſt might not mourn for his 


' neareſt relations, by uncovering 
| his head, or tearing any part of 


his garments, except the ſkirt ; 
whereas the Prieſt was allowed to 
mourn for theſe fix, —tfather, mo- 
ther, ſon, daughter, brother, and 
ſiſter if ſhe had no huſband, Levit. 
. e, MH.” | 

In the diſcharge of their office, 
the High-Prieſt and Pi ieſls agreed 
in theſe reſpects: They both 
burnt incenſe and offered ſacrifices 
—they both ſounded the trumpet, 
either as an alarm in war, or to aſ- 
ſemble the people and their tulers 
—they both ſlew the ſacrifices— 
both inſtructed the people—and 
bath judged of leproſy. 

For the more orderly perform- 
ace of cheſe ofaces, the High- 
Prieſt had bis Sagan, who, in cafe 
ot the High-Prieſt's Pollution, 
performed tis duty. The H7/2h- 
Pricjt and his Sagan reſembicd our 
B. b and his Suffragan. King 
David, for the ſake of regularity, 
distributed the whole company of 


Y:iclts into twenty-four ranks, or 


courſes, called SCnunęicæi. The 


ſucceſſion of Prieſts was preſerved 
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in the families of Eleaxar, and 
Ithamar, after the death of Nagas 
and Abihu; David, thereſore, 
made his diviſion according tg 
the number of people in each 
family. This diviſion was by lot, 
and the firſt lot fell to Jeabia- 
rith, the ſecond to Jedatah, the 
third to Harim, &c. 1 Chrin., 
xxiv. Every rank or courſe re- 
tained the names of thoſe, who, 
at the time of the diviſion, were 
the heads of the ſeveral familics. 
The chief of every courſe wzs 
called Szmmas Sacerdos iſtius (da.. 


is. The weekly courſe of Prieſt 


fell out by lot, and by lot was de- 
termined alſo the particular office, 
in the Temple, of each Prief}, 
namely, who ſhould burn 1n- 
cenſe, who ilay the victims, who 
lay them on the altar, who trim 
the lamps, &c. Thus Zacharias 
was of the courſe of 46ia, and his 
lot was to burn incenſe, Lale i. g. 


The Prieſts wore their hair ſhort, 


clipt with ſciſſars, not ſhaven; 
and they officiated with their 
heads covered, for to have the 
head covered was a mark of re- 
ſpect amongit the Jews. The age 
of conſecration was twenty-five, 
and they quitted the miniſtry at 
fifty. But David permitted them 
to attend the ſervice of the Taber- 
nacle at twenty years of age. 
The Prieſts were ſupported by 
tithes, firſt-fruits, offerings, &c. 
and, with the Lewites, had forty- 


eight cities aſſigned for thei; habi- 


tation, {ix of which were citie of 
refupe. 

The High-Prieſt was at the 
bead of all religious affairs, and 
was the ordinary judge of all 
matters concerning the juſtice and 
judgments of the Jexvi/p nation. 

Prieſts were held in great ve- 
neration in all the ſtates of Greece, 
as were the Prielteſics alſo: And 
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eriginally the prieſthood and the 
ſovereignty were united. At Athens 
' the Prieſt: and Prieſteſſes were 
drawn by lot, from the men and 
vicginsof diſtinguiſhed family and 
jrrepioachable life. Maimed or 
deformed perſans were not ad- 
mitted, and purity and chaſiity 
were fo particularly required, that 
the Prieſts frequently uſed means 
to emaſculate themſelves. When 
they performed their office in the 
Temples, they wore a linen robe 
and crown. Some Prieſthoods 
were hereditary, and the worſhip 
of the gods of the country was 
ſometimes excluſively committed 
to certain families. Celibacy was 
generally, but not always, enjoin- 
ed to Prieſts and Prieſteſſes. Wo- 
men who had had more than one 
kuſband, were excluded from ſome 
ſacrrdotal claſſes, The Prieſteſſes 
generally carried ſome diſtinctive 
emblems of the deity to whom 
they were conſecrated. In great 
cities there were different claſſes 
of Prieſts, and over the whole 
number an High-Prieſt. The dif- 
ferent orders of Prieſts were ma- 
y; the chief of them will be 
found under their reſpective 
heads. 

The Roman Prieſts, like thoſe 
of the Grectans, were numerous, 
ind as different as the gods to 
whom they were conſecrated. 
The principal were the Luperc:, 
the Potitii, and Pinarii, the Fra- 
tres Arvales, the Curiones, the 
Titii Sodales, the Flamines, the 
Auguſtales, the Salii, the Coryban- 
e, the Augurs, the Feciales, the 
Epulones, the Pontifices, the Duum- 
viri, &c. which will be explained 
under their diſtin heads. See 
Luperci, &c. : 
Many of the Roman Prieſts, as 
well as other Magiſtrates, were 
obliged to exhibit games to the 
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people, when they entered upon 
their office. See Preſbyters. 

Prime. See Golden Number, 
Cycle. 

PRIMOPILUS. See Primopilus. 

PzrimITiE, the firft- fruits of the 
earth, which were offered to the 
gods upon an altar in the form of 
a rivet. Not only the Fes, 
Greeks, and Romans, but, in ſhort, 
all nations almoſt, have agreed in 
conſecrating the firſt-fruits to the 
Deity. To give a ſmall part of 
what we receive, to him from 
whom every blefling of our lives 
proceeds, is but common grati- 
tude. The Greeks called their 
Primilie Aræg K . See F irſt- 
Fraits. 

PRIMOGENITURE, Or the cir- 
cumſtance of being firſt-born, 
had many privileges annexed to it 
amongſt the Jews : For the firſt- 
born was conſecrated to the Lord, 


had a double portion of the eſtate 


allotted him, had a dignity and 
authority over his brethren, and 


ſucceeded in the government of 


the family or kingdom.—When 
God, by the ſword of the deſtroy- 
ing angel, had cut off the firit- 
born of Egypt, he ordained that 
all the firſt-born male children, 
and all the firſt-born of tame beaſts 
ſhould be conſecrated to him, If 
a man had many wives, the firſt- 
born of each of them, 1f males, 
were holy to the Lord. If a wo- 
man's firſt child was a girl, neither 
ſhe, nor the children that came 
aſter, were conſecrated. What is 
meant by their being conſecrated 
to the Lord, is, that they were to 
be offered in the Temple, and 
redeemed by their relations, for 
the ſum of five Sheet each. The 
firſtlings, or firſt- born of clean 
beaſts, were ſacriaced at the Tem- 
ple, the blood was poured round 
the altar, the fat was burnt, but 
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the fleſh belonged to the Prieſts. 
The firſtlings of unclean beaſts, 
ſuch as horſes, aſſes, camels, &c. 
were either redeemed with money, 
or ſome other animals were given 
in exchange; thus the firſtling of 
an aſs was redeemed by giving a 
lamb; if it were not redecu.ed, 
it was to be killed. This conſe— 
cration of animals mult neceſlariiy 
bring in a large revenue to the 
Temple, and make, in addition 
to other ſources of wealth, a vail 
income for the Prieſts. See Pries. 
Primogeniture, i in almoſt all na- 
tions, has given a title to paiticu- 
Jar privileges, though there = es 
not appear to be any ſoundatio 
in nature for {uch partialit ty. 
PpIMorilus Centurio, among 
the Romans, was the principal 


Centurion in the Reman _Legron.. 


He was the Centurion of the right- 
hand order of the fit Manu 
of the Treari: or Pilani 11 every 
Legi on. He had the honour of 
being admitted into the councils 
of war to which the 7::;bunes were 
ſummoned. He gave the word 
of command by order of the Ge- 
neral or /ribruns, lie made the 
troops march or halt acc. rding tt) 
the orders he received. He nad 
the care of the Eagle, or chief 
ſtandard of the Lepirn, nad it in 
his keeping, defended it in battle e, 
and, r a the arm y wasto march, 
he was the perſon that tolk it up, 
and gave it to the Randaiy-vearer, 
His ſtipend was very conſiderable; 
probably equal to a Knight's eſ- 
tate. After he quitted his c charge, 
he was reputed equal to members 
of the Fgqueſirian oder, and bre 
the title of Primipilarius * and, 
among other privileges enjoyed 
by ſuch officers, moſt of the ſol- 
diers who died in the campaign 
left them their heirs, The Pri- 
mopilus, beſides this name, was 


er's roll. But, 
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diftinguiſhed vuth the title of Har 
Legions, Pr efeftus Legionis, Pri. 
mus Centurienum, and Primus Cen. 
turio9. See Centuries. 

PrrrcepPs Juventutis, Was the 
title given by the Romans to the 
captain or chief in the little a1 
of boys, who celebrated the Ly». 
aus Troja, The Pr mncfs was ge- 
ncrally the ſon of ſome principal 
Senator 3 and, under 16 £ mperor;, 
te was ſometimes the next heit to 
tne empire. See Tria 

PaixcEps Senatus, an honours. 
ble appellation oven to that Fe. 
naltor who food ſirſt u pon the Cen- 
1 orwithftanding 
this title, the chief Magiſtrat tes, 
45 Dan, Did a tors, &c. Wee 

always his ſuperiors in the houſe, 
Occ 1 

PRINcIr ALIS Cenſtitutio, was 
Ka name given to ſuch ordinances 
8 cre ma de by any ſingle Pete 
rug into whoſe hands the Com- 
monwealth was at any, time 
committed. The , incipaiis Con- 
e of a law. See 
LSA. 

Perixerres, a name given to 
one. of the four grand diviſions of 
the man infantry. The Prins 
„generally men of the 
ard of a middie 
age, Wav, probably before the the 
e ct the . uſed to 
De gin the fight, anc { from this cit— 
cuml:ance, perhaps, they derive 
their name. The orher thrice bo- 
dies were the Felites, Haſtati, and 
Triarit. See Veliles, &c. 

PRINCIPES Ordinum, the ſame 
with Primopili, See Primopiius. 

F'RINCIPES Cainturionum, the 
ame with Primepili. See Primi» 
Pius. 

PRINCIPIA, was a ſpot of 

round, abut 100 feet in length, 
included between the two py 

tions of the Roman camp, 
which 
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which were eredded altars and ſta- 
toes of the gods, and in which, 
derhaps, were lodged the chief 


erſigns altogether, ſuch as the 


$24%ards and the Inſig nia. 
P:1S0NERS, amongſt the Re- 
„aus, were fettered and confined 
in a ſingular manner. One end of 
chain, that was of a commodious 
length, was fxed about the right- 
um of the Priſoner, and the ocher 
about the left-arm of a ſoldier. 
Thus a ſoldier was coupled to 
the priſoner, and every where at- 
tended him. To this Manilius al- 


ada: 
1s; 


Firckcrum domi nus, focia/gue in 
parte cCalendts, ; 

Interdum penis innoxia corpora /er- 
Sat. L1B. v. f 


in this manner was St. Paul 
ouhned, when he made his in- 

AA! Lo 2 before Fe, 
COM Data ik apo ogy 4 or 4 cu, 
King Aerippa and Bernice. It 
was this which gave peculiar pa- 
ter to his eloquence, when he held 


vo his irons, and ſaid, Would 


t5 Gad that not only v, but al- 
1a a that hear me this day, were 
dot a but airogetber ſuch as I 
am, Except theſe bonds.” 
Sometimes the prifoner was faſ- 
122d to two ſoldiers, one on each 
ie. St. Paul, at firit, was thus 
confined; and in this manner alſo 
was St. Peter conſined by Flerod 
Hritpa. See Ads xxi. 33. and 


PaOHATIo, a review of the Ro- 
"cz Equites who compoſed the ca- 
any. The Probatis was annual, 
and conſiſted of a diligent enquiry 
into the hives and manners ot the 
{quizes, and an examination ja— 
to their plight of body, ſtate of 
their arms, condition of their 
horſes, &c. 

PROBOLIUM, was a kind of 
{pear made ule of by the Remanty 
ia hunting the wild boar, 
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PS OBULEUMA, g, 2- 
mong the Atbenians, was a decree 
or vote of the Areapagus or Senate 
of, Athens. This decree could not 
have the force of a law for more 
thau a year, unleſs it was pro- 
pounded to, and ratified by an aſ- 
ſembly of the people, becauſe the 
Senators laid down their commiſ— 
ſioas at the end of the year, as did 
the other Magiſtrates alſo. 

PRocksrgla, among the Ko- 
mans, Mere buildings adjoining I 
eſpecially winters quarters, or 
ſtanding camps, where ſutlers, 
ſtrangers, traders, &c. reſided; 
for they were not allowed to mix 
with tlie foldiers, unleſs when the 
enemy was near, 

PROCHARISTERIA, Teox@y017, 
a folemn ſacrifice offered yearly to 
Minerva, by the Athenian Magiſ- 
trates, when the Spring began to 
make its fitſt appearance. 

PRO-CONSULS, amongſt the Re- 
mant, were the chief provincial of. 
ficers, and may be divided into 
four ſorts:— 1. Such as being Con- 
Juls, had their office prolonged be- 
yoad the legal time.—2. Such as 
being in a private ſtation before, 
were invented with this honour, 
either for the government of the 
provinces, or the command in 
war.—3. Such as immediately 
upon the expiration of their Cen- 
fulſaips went Pregcenſuls into the 
provinces, in the timeof the Com- 
monwealth —4. Such governors 
as in the times of the empire were 
ſent into thoſe provinces which 
fel! to the people's ſhare. 

The third kind more properly 
enjoyed the name and dignity of 
Pro-conſuls, and ſhall therefore be 
deſcribed. 

The Pro-con/ul then, was a ma- 
giſtrate ſent to govern a province, 
with a con/u/ar and extraordinary 


power. The Cor/uls elect at the 


time of election, choſe by lot 
what 
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what provinces they had = mind 
to govern, at the expiration of 
their Conſulſhip, in the quality of 
Pro-conjuls + afterwards they for- 
mally got leave of the people, pro- 
cured a decree of the Serare, and 


laſtly, applied for the Tribunes 


permiſſion to undertake this com- 
mand. A Pro-con/ul, before he 
quitted Rome, went up to the Ca- 


' pitol, offered ſacrifice, put on the 


robe of war called Paludomentum, 
and then departed from the city in 
a kind of pomp, preceded by 
Lifors, with rods, and axes, and 
attended by his friends to ſome 
diſtance from Rome. His equipage 
conſiſting of pavilions, charging 
horſes, mules, clerks, ſecretaries, 
&c. was called his Viaticum, and 

rovided at the public expence. 


The Pro-con/ul carried with him 
Into his province a number of 


young men of diſtinction, to learn 
the trade of war, and to form his 
court; theſe were called Contu- 
gerralet. His adminiſtration be- 

an on the very day of his arrival. 
The winter he generaliy ſpent in 
the execution of civil buſineſs, the 
ſummer in the exerciſe of his mi— 
litary aathority. By virtve of his 
edicts he orcered all things relat- 
ing to Tribunes, taxes, contribu- 
tions, &c. In bis Pre/orium he re- 
ceived petitioners, heard com- 
plaints, granted writs under his 
ſeal, &c. In the Pretorium, or 


Palace, alſo he ſometimes decided 


caſes of equity and juſtice, in a 
private manner; but the moſt ge- 
neral method was to determine 
matters of that kind publicly in 
the Common- Hall. The proceſſes 
were to be in ail reſpects the ſame 
as thoſe at Roms, 

This office lafled no longer then 
one year, at the expiration of 
which the Pro-con/ul had only thir- 
ty days allowed him for his return 
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to Rome. He either met his fue. 
ceſſor, and reſigned his charge in. 
to his hands, or left a deputy in 
his room to perform the ceremo. 
ny of reſignation, having frſ 
made up his accounts, and left 
them 1n writing in the two chief 
cities of the Province. He was 
alſo obliged within thirty days to 
give in his accounts into the pub, 
lic treaſury, and his whole con. 
duct underwent a ſtrict enquiry, 

Pro-conſuls had all the enſigns 
of a Conſul's power, v1z. the curul; 
chair, the ivory ſceptre, the purple 
robe ; but they had no more than 
fix Lifor:. 

This is a ſtate of the Pro- cor- 
Jular power during the Common. 
wealth; but, under the Emperer;, 
it was greatly altered and dimi. 
niſhed. Auguſtus divided the Pro- 
vinces into two parts, giving ore 
to the management of the people, 


and reſerving the other to himſelf, 


Pro-conſals were then deprived of 
their military power, and the ma- 
nagement of the fnances. 

PROCUBITORES, among the Re 
mans, a name given to that divi- 
non of their infantry called Yeliter; 
becauſe, when theenemy was near, 
they always formed the out- guard. 
They were alſo called rgoxugunun- 
Tc, or the forlorn hope, becauſe 
they were moſt expoſed to danger, 
See Velites. 

PROCURATORES, under the Rs 
man Emperors, were officers ent 


into the Provinces to regulate the 


public revenue, receive it, ard 
diſpoſe of it as the Emperor di. 
rected. Such an officer was Por- 
tis Pilate in Judea; but, becauſe 
the Jeaus were looked upon 2s 2 
rebellious people, beſides his au- 
thority over the revenue, he was 
inveſted with all the power of 2 
Pro- conſul, even a power of lite 
and death ; and, that he was tho- 

roughly 


good 
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rovghly prepared to paſs an un- 


jut ſentence, appears from the 


character given him by Agrippa, 
a5 a perſon guilty of corruption, a 
venal perverſion of juſtice, rapine, 
violence, ruin, torments, the 
ſhedding of innocent blood, and 
wwe mot barbarous cruc]ties, 
Theſe ofacers were generally dif. 
tinga'ſhed by the name of Procu- 
ratores Cae/arts. 


PeOCURATORES, in the Roman 


courts of judicature, were pro— 
yerly ſuch lawyers as aſhited the 
plaintiff in prov:ng, or the defen- 
cart in clearing himſelf from the 
matter of fact alledged. They are 
often confounded with the Aavo- 
cate. 

ProODIGALS, by a decree of the 
Emperor Adrian, if they had ſquan- 
deted away their eſtates, were to 
de publicly Whipped in the midſt 
of the Auphitheatre, and then diſ- 
miſſed to go where they pleaſed. 
Refore this decree, thoſe who had 
lpent their fortunes by their ex- 
travagance, and contracted debts 
which they were not capable of 
diſcharging, either became their 
creditors* flaves, or loſt all their 
goods, or were obliged to fell 
themſelves. 

among the Grecians, thoſe who 
rad waited their patrimony, for- 
teited the tight of being buried in 
ter father's ſepulchres, and their 
bodies, if they died in debt, be- 
came the property of their credi- 
tors, and might be by them with- 
ned from burial till ſatisfaction 
was made. 

PROEDRI were certain Athenian 
Magiltrates, who bad the firſt 
Ieats at the public aſſemblies, and 
noſe oſice it was to propoſe at 
dach aſſemb'y the things to be 
dellberated upon and determined. 
Their office always ended with 
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nine, ſo long as the Tribes were 


ten 1n number. 

PROFEST1 Dies, in the Roman 
diſtinRion of days, werethoſe days 
which were allotted for the civil 
buſineſs of men. They were di- 
vided into Fafti, Comitiales, Com- 
perendini, Stati, and Preliares. 
gee Day, Faſli, &c. 

PROGYMNASMATA, Certain pre- 
paratory exerciſes performed by 
all thole who offered themſelves 
to contend in the Olympic games. 

PROJECT1O iz Fluentem, was a 


puniſhment inflicted upon parri- 


cides. It uſually went by the 
name of Culeus. See Culeus and 
Parricide. 


PROLETAR11, one of the two 
ſubdiviſions of the ſixth claſs of 
Roman people. They were fo 
poor, that they could contribute 
but very little to the neceflities of 
the ſtate, by way of taxes; it was 
therefore intended that they ſhould 
lock the Commonwealth with 
men, and by their procreative fa- 
culties, labour at once to promote 
both the ſtrength and population 
of their country, The word is 
denved from Proles, an offspring. 
The other ſubdiviſion of the fixth 
claſs was called Capite Cenſi, be- 
cauſe they marſhalled rather by 
their heads than their eſtates, See 
Claſſis. 

PROLOGIA, was a feſlival cele- 
brated in Laconia before the ga- 
thering of the fruits. 

ProMacala, a feſtival in which 
the Laced@monians crowned them- 
ſelves with reeds. | 

PROMETHI1a, an Athenian feſ- 
tival in honour of Prometheus. It 
was celebrated with torch-races, in 
memory of his having firlt taught 
men the uſe of fre. | 

PRorhers, perions who foretel 
future events, The term is par- 
ticularly applied ug thoſe inſpired 
men, 
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men, among the IJfaelitet, who 
were commiſſioned by God to de- 
clare his will and purpoſes to that 


people. We have in the Old Teſ- 


tament the writings of ſixteen Pro- 
phets, four of whom were called 
the Greater, and twelve the Lel- 
ſer: 'he greater Prophets are,— 
Tjainh, Jeremiah, Exenic!, Dauiel. 
The leſſer Prophets arc, — Haſea. 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Jo- 
nah, Navum, Habakktuk, Zepha- 
niah, Haggai, Zechariah, Mala- 
gy 

Cit» ; 

The moſt uſual way by which 
God communicated himſeif to the 
Prophets, was inſpiration, He 
alſo intimated his will by dreams, 
and nocturpal viſions, trances, and 
audible voices. 

As the nations round about the 
Jeaus had their orac/cs and arts of 


divination, u hich the law of Mo/es . 


ſtrictiy prohibits, and as the Jews 
were a llift-necked people, and 
ready to adopt the cuſtoms of the 
Heathens, there ſeems to have been 
a neceſſity of eſtabliſhiug ſome pro- 
pbetic oflicers amonght them, to 
prevent their apoſtacy from the 
laws of M,. For this purpole 
ſchools or academies of Prophets 
were erected, about the time of 
Samuel, where young people were 
infructed in religion and piety, 
the better to quality them for the 
reception of the prophetical ſpi- 
rit. Here the ſcholars ſar at their 
maſter's fect, and received prophe- 
cies from his mouth. The ſtudents 
were called Sons of the Prophets, 
ad fome venerable pro- 
s their preſent. The prin- 

eſe academies were at 
het, Jericho, and G- gal; there 
vere ivine alio in Judαα. particu- 
larly at Feru/alem, within the ſe- 
cond wall of the city.— When a 
Prophet firſt entered upon his of- 
fice, {ome think he was anointed 
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with oil, like Kings and Prieſts - 
others ſuppoſe the ceremony of 
inauguration to have been the put. 
ting over his ſhoulders the pro- 
phetic mantle, or upper garment 
of lamb-ſcin. Hair-cloth, tied 
with a leathern girdle about the 
body, was worn next the ſkin, 

The prophetic ſpirit being very 
common, the Sanhearim, to pre- 
vent impaſſors, uſed this method of 
trial: Ita Prophet propheſied good, 
and it came not to pals, he was 
condemned. If an undoubted 
Prophet gave him teſtimony, he 
vas received as true. If he pro- 
pheſied evil, and the evil did not 
come to paſs, his credit was not 
hurt; becauſe God. is mercifu}, 
and might withhold his threaten- 
d judaments, as in the caſe of 
He xeliad and of Nineveh. 

The diet, the dreſs, and the 
dwellings of Prophets, were gene- 
rally ſiraple and mean. 

After prophecy ceaſed among 
the Jews, they ſubſtituted a piece 
of trange ſuperſtition in the room 
of it, called Bath. hol, or the 
Daughter of the Voice, wee Bath. 
hot. 

Prophecies in general are ſup- 
poſed to have had a double ſenſe, 
and a double completion; one 
ſenſe referred to, and had its ac- 
compliſhment about the time when 
the propiets wrote; the other 
ſenſe had a relation to diſtant 
times and events, to which it ap- 
plies in a ſomewhat allegorical 
manner. As to the accompliſh- 
ments of particular prophecies, 
we find endleſs diſputes among 
critics and interpreters concerning 
them, and there are few modern 
events, of any conſiderable note, 
but one interpreter or other bnd, 
to be the completion of fone 
Scripture prophecy. But though 
much darkneſs refs upon the ſub- 
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ect in general, yet it muſt be al- 
lowed that the prophecies, rela- 
ting to the Mei ab, were remarka- 
vly fulalled in 7%. Chi. In 
the hiſtory of the firſt publiſhing 
of the Goſpel, meation is made of 
Prophets, Who ſeem to have been 
ordained for the preſent occaſian, 
by Gad himſelf, and inſpired with 
the {p.ritual giſts, not only of 
frctcling things to come, but, of 
BY, y reting the t. pes and prophe- 
ties of the Oli Tellament winch re- 
late ro Chriſt, Tunis laſt ſeems to 
have been particularly their pro- 
vipce, and the word Prephet mult 
be conceived as of the ſame im- 
port as Interpreter, in the New 
Teſtament. See Adds xi. 7. x11. 1. 

The nature of the pretences 
which the Greets and Romans made 
concerning their ſkill in predid- 
jag future events, may be found 
under their proper heads. See 
Augur, Augury, Divination, Ora- 
Lit]. 

PROPINATI1O, a particular me- 
thod of drinking, which prevailed 
at entertainments among the 
Greets, It was thus, —the maſter 
of the ſeaſt took a large cup, filled 
It, and then drank off the whole, 
ot a part, ſending the cup with 
the remainder (if there was a re- 
maindzr) to the perſon whom he 
named; the rules of good-feliow- 
ſhip required that he, to whom it 
was ſent, ſhould drink all that re- 
mained, or, if the cup was drank 
of, take another of the ſame ſize. 
4 he perſon who ſent the cup was 
laid Dorn, and he who receiv- 
ed it EV TEUTr HELD CjhOIE. The pro- 
fination was generally carried a- 
bout toward the right-hand, hence 
it is ſometimes termed 9:w7, 
in the propination, the perſon's 
hea'th was drank, which was ex- 
preſſed by the word Xæigs. This 
method of drinking is frequently 
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alluded to, both in the Greek and 
Latin Claſſics. See Drinking. 

PROPITIATORY, or Mercy-Seat, 
the covering of the Ark of the 
Covenant. This covering was of 
gold, and at its two ends were fix. 
ed two Cherub;ms of the ſame me- 
tal, which, by their wings extend- 
ed forwards, ſeem to form a throne 
for the Majeſty of God, who 
in Scripture is repreſented as 
fitting between the Cherubirs ; 
and the Ark itſelf was, as it were, 
his ſootſtool. It was from hence 
that God gave his oracles to 
Mo/es, or to the Prieſt that con- 
ſalted him. 

PRO-PREETOR, among the Re- 
mans, was a Magiltrate who had 
all the authority of a Prætor, and 
the ſame enſigns of honour, In 
the early times cf the Common- 
wealth thoſe Prætors who had the 
cominand of provinces, and con- 
tinued in power beyond the time 
fixed for the continuance of the 
Pretor/hip, aſſumed the name of 
Pro- prictert, tho*their authority re- 
mained the ſame as before. About 
the year of Reme 604, the Preters 
clect began to divide the Præto- 
rian provinces by lot, as the Cen- 
/uls did the Con/ular ; and at the 
expiration of their offices retired 
to their reſpective governments, 
under the title of Pro-pretors. 
Their creation, theit entrance on 
their governments, and the whole 
courſe of their adminiſtration were 
exactly ſimilar to thoſe of Pro- 
conſuls. They had ſix Lifors, and 
the ſame number of Faſces. In 
the time of Auguſius, the Pro-pre- 
tors got the preference of the Pro- 
conſuls in reſpe& of power, being 
inveſted with military command, 
and continuing in office during the 
Emperor's pleaſure. See Pro- 
conſuls. | 

PRo-QUESTOR, among the Ro- 

* mani, 
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mant, was the Quæſtor's Lieute- 
nant, or the perſon who per form- 
ed his office for him. The Pro- 
guezſtor was not deputed by the Se- 
nate, and was ſeldom appointed 
except when a Autor died, or 
came from his province to Rome, 
before a ſucceſſor was choſen in 
his ſtead, See Luſter. 

ProsceniuUM, in the Grerran and 
Roman theatres, was thr ſtage or 
place before the ſcene, where the 
Pulpitum ſtood, into which the ac- 
tors came from behind the ſcenes 
to perform. See Theatre. 

PROSCHIERETERIA, cee 
grlnpic, among the Greeks, was a 
day of rejoicing, kept when a new 
married woman went to cohabit 
with her huſband. 

ProsSCRIPT10, a puniſhment in 
uſe among the Romans, which had 
ſome analogy to our outlawry. 
The names of the Preſcripti, or 
perſons ſuffering under preſcrip- 
tion, were fixed up in tablets at 
the Forum, to the end that they 
might be brought to juſtice, a 
reward being propoſed to thoſe 
that took them, and a. puniſh- 
ment to thoſe that concealed 
them. It was not poſitive ba- 
niſhment, but it was compelling 
perſons to become exiles, by way 
of ſecuring themſelves from worte 
conſequences. Sylla proſcribed 
2000 Knights and Senators at 
once, If proſcribed perſons did 
not appear, their eſtates were 
confiſcated, on a preſumption of 
their guilt. | 

PROSELYTE, a perſon who quits 
or renounces one religion to em- 
brace and profeſs another. A- 
mongſt the 7eavs, thoſe went by 
this name who came to dwell in 
their country, or who embraced 
their religion, not being Jab, by 
birth; and in the New Teſtament 

they are ſometimes called Proje- 
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lytes and ſometimes Gentiles. Tho 
Hebrews acknowledged two kinds 
of Preſelytes, viz. Praſelytes of the 
Gate, and Proſelytes of Juſtice. 
Proſelytes of the Gate were ſuch as 
ſerved and worſhipped the true 
God, and obſerved the precepts 
delivered to the children of Noah, 
without obliging themſelves to 
circumcifion, ar any other cete- 
mony of the Law. Phe precepts 
given to the ſons of Noah are ſaid 
to be theſe: To ovey Magiſtrates 
— To guard againſt the worſhip 
of falſe gods, ſuperſtition, and fa. 


.crilege—To avoid biaſphemy and 


perjury—To beware ot igceſtuous 
_ unnatural conjunctions:— 
Murder, maiming, and the effu— 
ſion of blood, either of men or 
other animals, are prohibited; az 
are alſo thefts, cheating, aid ly. 
ing—And, laſtly, they are in theſe 
precepts cautioned againtt eating 
the parts of any animal ſtill alive, 
Projelytes of the Gate, if they ob- 
ſerved theſe precepts and ptobi. 
bitions, were thought to have jull 
pretenſions to ete nal life. They 
are mentioned in the New Tettz- 
ment under the appellation of the 
Dewour. Acht x. 2. xvii. 14. See 
De vout, Preceprs. 

The Prejelyres of Fuffttce are 
ſuch as were converted to Ju- 
daijm, who had engaged them- 
ſelves to receive circumciſion, and 
obſerve the whole law of Mae. 
Theſe were admitted to al! the 
privileges and prerogatives of the 
people of the Lord, both in this 
world and the world ro come. Pre- 
ſeiytes of this kind were firil exi- 
mined as to the fincerity of their 
converſion, and, if approved, 
were admitted to circumcifon, 
and afterwards, when the wound 
was healed, they were baptized. 
Women Pro/elytes were admitted 
by baptiſm only, Boys under 
| | | twelve, 
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twelve, and girls under thirteen 
years of age, could not become 
Proſelytes without the conſent of 
parents, or in caſe of their obſti- 
nate refuſal, the concurrence of 
the officers of juſtice. After ad- 
miſſion, an oblation of two turtles 
or pigeons was required. The 
Rabbins tell us that he Proſelytes 
ef Juſtice received from heaven a 
new foul, and a new ſubſtantial 
ſorm. | 
Profelytes of the Gate are the 
ſame with ranger. aut hin thy 
gates. Projelytes of Fuftice were 
allo called Progelyres of the Cove- 
nant ad Proſelytes of Righteouſneſs. 
The word Preſelyte is derived ao 
T4 T7076 AuSEras, i Come oer 10 4 
party. 
UROSEUCH ZZ, places of prayer 
azmongſt the Jews, ſuppoſed to 
have been nearly the ſame as their 
Fyragogues; only the Synagogues 
were covered places, and origl- 
nally in the cities; whereas the 
P-c/euche were out of the cities, 
upon the banks of rivers, &c. 
and had no covering, except per- 
haps the ſhade of ſome trees, or a 
ew covered galleries. In a Pro- 
buche every one prayed apart for 
unieif, as in the Temple. The 
word is derived from TEeoTeu xn; 
prayer. See Synagogue. 
PROSTATES, gegalns, among 
tae Athenians, was any patron to 
mule protection ſojourners com- 
mnttcd themielves. and in whoſe 
name they trantacted buſineſs. He 
wa: allowed to demand feveral 
ervices of them, in which if they 
ed, Or neglected to chule a pa- 
en, an action was brought be- 
'ore the Polemarch, and, on con- 
viction, their goods were confiſ- 
cated. See Sojournrs. 
PROSTITUTION. See Harlots. 
:0TAS15S, in the ancient Dra- 


„was the firit of the four parts 
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of a Comic or Tragic piece, where- 
in the ſeveral perſons are ſhewn, 
their characters intimated, and 
the ſubje& of the piece propoſed 
and entered upon. It might 
reach as far as our two firſt acts. 
Where the Protaſis ended, the Epi- 
taſis began See Epitafis, Drama; 
&c. 

ProTHES1S, among the Greeks, 
was the ceremony of laying out 
the dead near the door, till the 
time of their interment, with their 
feet outwards, on which account 
the Romans called them Po/itz, 
The ceremony was called by the 
Latins Collocatio. See Collocatio, 
Pofiti, and Funeral. 

PROTRYGIA, a Grecian feſtival, 
in honour of Bacchus, ſurnamed 
Weclevenc r Tr; TAUY G5. 

FROVIXCES. belonging to the 
Roman empire, were foreign coun- 
tries of large extent, which, upon 
their being entirely reduced under 
the Reman dominion, were new 
modelled, according to the plea- 
ſure of the conquerors, and ſub- 
jected to the command of annual 
governors, {-nt from Rome, being 
liable to ſuch taxes and contribu- 
tions as the Senate thought fit to 
require, I'he larger Provinces 
were governed by Pro-conſuls, and 
the leſs by Pro-pretors.— I hoſe 
provinces which behaved well, 
and patiently ſubmitted to the 
vake, were often allowed to make 
uie of their own conſtitutions, 
and ſometimes excuſed from pay- 
ing tribute: 'Thote that were re- 
fractoty and obſtinate, met with 
a degree of ſcverity anſwerable to 
their conduct, and were ſeverely 
taxed. Hence the diſtinctive ap- 
pellations of Provinci& Immunes, 
and Provincia Veftigales, The 
tribute exacted from the provinces 
was of two forts, certain and uncer- 
tain. The certain tribute was 
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called Stipendium; the uncertain 


was what aroſe from the Portorium, 
Scriptura, and Decuma. See Sti- 
pendium, Decuma, Portorium, Scrip- 
eura. 

The Raman provinces in the 
times of the emperors were of two 
ſorts, Provincia Cæſaris and Pro- 
vinciæ Senatus : The firſt or im- 
perial provinces were ſuch as the 
Emperor, for reaſons of policy, 
reſerved for his own adminiitra- 
tion, or the adminiſtration of thoſe 
whom he ſhould think proper to 
appoint: The other, or Pro-con- 
ſular provinces were ſuch as were 
left to the government of Pre con- 
ul and Pretors, choſen according 
to uſual form. See Pro-con/uls, 
&C. 

PRYLTAN ES, were certain 4:he- 
nian magiſtrates who preſided in 
the Senate. Their authority con- 
ſiſted chiefly in afemblirg the 
Senate, which for the molt part 
was done once every day (feſti- 
vals excepted,) and oftener, if oc- 
caſion required. They conſtantly 
reſorted to a common- hall, near 
the Senate-houſe, in order to give 
audience, in which they offered 
ſacrifice, and had their diet toge- 
ther. The common-hall where 
they aſſembled was called Pryto- 
neum The Prytanes were elected 
out of the Senate, which conſiſted 
of co, 50 being choſen for each 
Tribe; and the manner of their 
election was this: The names of 
the Tribes were thrown into one 
veſſel, with nine black beans, and 
a white bean into another; the 
Tribe, whoſe fortune it was to be 
drawn together with the white 


bean, preſided firſt; and the teſt. 


in the order in which they were 
drawn, for their proportion of the 
year, which was divided into ten 
parts of 35 days each ; but this 
diviſion fell ſhort of the year; 
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and how tie ſupernumerary days 
were employed authors are not 
agreed. When the number of 
7 rives was encreaſed to 12, each 
of the Prytanes prefided a full 
month, 

P&RYTANEUM, was a large build. 
ing at At bert, where the council 
of the Prytanes ailembled, and 
where thoſe who had rendered fig. 
nal ſervice to the Commonwealth, 
were maintained at the public 
charge. See Prytanes. 

Prytaneum was alſo a name given 
to all places ſacred to Yea Hence 
thoſe widows called Prytanides, 
who took care of the ſacred fire, 
received their name. See Pryta. 
rides. 

PaYTANIDEs, were old women 
among it the Greets, to whom the 
ſacred fire of Veſta was commit. 
ted. Theſe women were requir- 
ed eto be widows, as thoſe who 
watched the veſtal fire at Rome 
were to be virgins. See Pryta- 
nean. 

PSALTERY, 2a muſical inſtru- 
ment much uſed among the an- 
cient Jews, who called it Nabel, 
or Nablum. See Nablum, Hary, 
Kinnor. 

PSEPHISMA, the ſame with Pro- 
buſtuma. See Probuleuma. 

PSEPHOMANCY, a ſpecies of di- 
vination by lots, the ſame with 
Cleromancy. See Cleromancy. 

PsEPHOsS, a name given to ſe- 
veral things made uſe of by the 
Greeks in giving their ſuffrages, 
and in their computations, 4 
ſmall ſtones, ſhelis, beans, &c. 
The Piepbi, in calculations were 
all of the ſame colour; but in ſut- 
frages, part were white and part 
were black. The P/-phi amongit 
the Romans were called Calcui 
and Tabelæ, viz. tablets. See 
Calculi and Tablets. N 

The Ef uſed at public 

games 
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zames are frequently called Cal. 


% Athleticiz they were marked 
with figures and uſed thus: Sup- 

ſe twenty Aublitæ ready to en- 
gage, twenty Calculi were thrown 


- into a filver urn, every two of 


which were marked with the ſame 
numerical figures from 1 to 10: 
Upon drawing, thoſe who got the 
ſame numbers were to engage to- 
gether. Hence the combatants 
were called Homogrammi. See Ho- 
mogrammi. 

Ps1LLI, were a fort of ſnake 
doctors, who made it their buſi- 
neſs to cure the bite of ſerpents, 
by ſucking out the poiſon. They 
nreteaded, alſo, to a power of 
enchanting ſerpents, and difarm- 
ing them of their fury, by ſtupify- 
ing them, and Jaying them aflcep. 
Jerem. viii. 17. 

PS1LOCITHARISTA, among the 
ancients, was one who played 'on 
the Cithara without finging* in 
concert to it. See Crthara. 

USYCHOMANCY, a ſpecies of 
Necromancy in Which the dead ap- 
peareq only in aiiy forms, to give 
the intelligence required ; hence 
this kind of divinaticn is ſome- 
times called Sciomaucy. See Ne- 
cremaxcy. 

PUBL1CANS, among the Romans, 
were farmers or receivers of pub- 
lic money. Perſons employed in 
collecting fuch impoſitions as 
were hateful tv the people, There 
Were two forts of Pubiicans ſar- 
mots general of the revenues, who 
were men of great conũderation 
in the empire, —and:deputies, or 
under-tarmets, or Pablicazxs of the 
lower order, who were looked 
upon as ſo many thieves and 
pick-pockets.— The Jeu, parti- 
larly valued themſelves upon 
their freedom, therefore to ſee 
Publicans in their country rigor- 
oully exacting thoſe tributes and 
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impoſitions, which were laid upon 
them by the Romans, muſt fill 
them with indignation, as bring- 
ing to their recollection the hat- 
ed idea of their loſs of liberty. 
Publicans were not by the Jews 
allowed to come into the Temple 
or C&y»agogues, and their oblations 
they diſdained to receive. To 
prevent extortion, to which the 
Pablicans had ſtrong temptations, 
the Roman laws required that 
whenever any of that claſs of 
farmers were convicted of that of- 
fence, they ſhould reſtore four 
times the value of what they had 
extorted. To this Zaccbeus al- 
ludes, Lake xix. 8. 

PuGiLaTUs. See Boxing. 

PUGILLARES, amongſt the Ro- 
mans, were tablets ſmeared with 
wax, in order to be written upon 
with the Stylus, The Pugillares 
were generally of box wood, ſome - 
times they were made of citron, 
ſometimes of ivory, and ſometimes 
of parchment. Homer calls them 
Thvax;. II. vii. 169. Hence Pli- 
ny concludes they were in uſe be- 
fore the Trojan war. They were 
covered with wax, that what was 
written upon them might the 
more eaſily be corrected, altered, 
or eraſed; for this purpoſe one 
end of the Scylus, or writing in- 
ſtrument, was pointed, and the 
other flat; the firſt being intend- 
ed for the formation of the charac- 
ters, and the ſecond for making 
the necellary eraſures. See Sty- 
las. 

PULLAk1UsS, a name given by 
the Romans to the. Augur who 
took men, and drew conjectures 
of future fortune from the ſacred 
chickens, kept in a particular 
coop for that very purpoſe. This 
Augur uſually went to conſult 
them early in the morning ; and, 
having commanded filence, he 
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threw them down a handful of 
crumbs, or -of corn, and then let 
out the chickens from their con- 
finement. If they ſeemed indiffe - 
rent to the meat, paſſed by it 
without notice, or ſcattered it with 
their wings, or flew away, it was 
an unlucky omen. If, on the con- 
trary, they leaped haſtily out of the 
penn, fell greedily to the meat, ſo 


as, in their impatience, to let ſome 


of it drop from their bea#s upon 
the pavement, there was aſſurance 
given of ſucceſs. The crumbs fall- 
Ing to the ground were called T7r:. 
pudium, guaſi terre pavium or terri- 
pavium, trom ſtriking the earth, 
from the old verb pavio, to trite. 
It was in the power of the Pullari- 
1, by previouſly feeding or ſtarv- 
ing the birds, to give what en he 
Pleaſed : Claudins Pulcher ſeemed 


indced to think ſo, when he order- 


ed the chickens to be thrown into 
the fea for diſcountenancing his 
ſcheme of engaging the enemy, 
„If they. will not eat,” ſays he, 
„they ſhall drink.” 

Pullarins is alſo a name given to 
the perſon who was appointed to 
keep the ſacred chickens. See Au- 
gur, Augury, &Cc. 

PuLLaTa Vc/tis, was an habit ge- 
nerally worn by the common 
people among the Romans by way 
of mourning. The colour of it 
was black or brown, and in form 
it reſembled the Lacerna. See La- 
cerna. 8 
Pulirvu, in the Crecian and 
Reman theatres, was a place where 
the players performed their parts. 
It was lower than the Sceva, and 
higher than the Orcheffra. It near- 
lv anſwered to what we call the 
ſtage, as diſtinguiſhed from the pit 
and galleries. 

Pulpitum allo was a moveable 
deſk or pulpit, from which diſpu- 
tants pronounced their diſſerta- 
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tions, and authors recited their 
works, | 

PuLvERAaTICUM, in Roman an. 
tiquity was a fee paid to ſurveyors 
for the trouble, ſweat, and duſt oc. 
caſioned by the execution of their 
office It alſo ſignifies a certain ſum 
exacted of the provincial. cities by 
their garriſons. 

PuLVvINa&1A, were cuſhions on 
which the ſtatues of the gods were 


reclined round the tables in the 


Roman temples, in times of pub. 
lic rejoicing, or general humilia. 
tion; for by way of expreſſing 
their joy or averting impending 
calamities, it was cuſtomary to 
give the gods a treat, which they 
called Ledtiſſernium or Fpulum, 
The miniſters who conducted the 


ſolemn farce were called Epulones, 


See Epulones, Epulum, and Lefifter- 
rium. 

Ad omnia Pulvinaria ſupplicare, 
ſignifies to make ſolemn proceſhog 
to all the temples, take dovn the 
ſtatues of the ſeveral gods, and lay 
them on cuſhions. 

PunisHMENTS, among the Jews, 
were of various kinds, moſt of 
which are here ſet down ; cruci- 
fixion, hanging, ſtoning, burning, 
the baſtinado, precipitation, deca- 
pitation, tearing in pieces, ſawing 
aſunder, plucking off the hair. 
plucking out the eyes, cuiting of 
the extremities of hands and leet, 
expoſing to wild beaſts, impriſon- 
ment. Many of thoſe puniſhments, 
it muſt be allowed, are not Jezrf, 
but I thought proper to inſert them, 
as they are all found in the and 
New Teſlament ; this circuùmſtance 
gives them a title to be mentioned 
in this place. Under the Law the 
leſſer offences and legal poliutions 
were expiated with ſacrifices and 
offerings ; the greater offences were 

uniſhed with a fine, reſtitution, 


and loſs of the ſame limb of which 
any 
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iny perſon deprived another, or 
2 The higheſt of- 
fences were puniſhed with death, 
ſach as murder, ſmiting and curſ- 
ing parents, man- ſtealing, witch- 
craſt, beſtiality, idolatty, adultery, 
ſodomy, and blaſphemy. But the 
[-wiſh Doctors mention only four 
Linds of capital puniſhment, viz. 
toning, burning, beheading with 
the ſword, and ſtrangling: ſtoning 
however was the moſt frequent 
way of putting criminals to death. 
Sometimes the offender was cut 
off by the immediate hand of 
God. 

The principal and moſt uſual 
puniſhments amongſt the Athe- 
mans were ATiaic, or public infa- 
my; Auaua, lervitude ; THA, 
burning in the hand or forehead ; 
Lr, engraying the criminal's 
offence upon a pillar 3 Athos, 
chains, which were of various 
kinds; ®vyn, exile 3 Orpaniomeg, 


oſtrachiſm, which was a particular 


ſort of baniſhment. See Oftraci/m. 

Capital puniſhments amongſt 
the Greeks in general were, ZiÞo, 
the ſword ; Aivofoua, Roning 3 
Ke RHgN VIC Hos, precipitation from 
a rock 3 Kala rere, drowning 
ia the ſea; Oxguaxcy, poiſon ; 
22:43), throwing into a deep 
pit; TUUTANTHC beating to death 
with ſticks; Bees, hanging; Hug, 
burning. 

The principal military puniſh- 
ments were thoſe inflicted upon 
jach as had refuſed to ſerve, and 
tuch as had deſerted their ranks. 
Offenders of theſe kinds were 
obliged to fit in the Forum in a 
female habit, for three days, and 
were excluded from the temples 
and aſſemblies. Runagaces always 
luftered. death. Among the Lace- 
demontans to loſe their bucklers, 
was no leſs diſgraceful than to quit 
their ranks; and he that ran away 
as at every man's mercy, and no 
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man had mercy upon him : He 
was obliged to wear a naſty patch- 
ed habit of yarious colours, and 
to have his beard half ſhaved, 
half unſhaved. He was not al- 
lowed to ſtand upon the defenfive 
when abuſed and inſulted. No 
perſon was permitted to marry 
into his family. Such was the 
diſgrace of running away, that 
mothers generally atoned for the 
crime, by ſtabbing their guilty 
ſons, at the firſt meeting. 

_ Amongſt the Romans eight dif- 
ferent puniſhments were in uſe, 
viz. Damaum, or a hne ; Vincula, 
or impriſonment and fetters; Ver- 
bera, ſcourging or ſtripes; Talio, 
retaliation ; J[gnominia, public 
ſhame; Exiliam, baniſhment; Ser- 
wvitus, bondage; Mars, death. As 
belonging to this laſt- mentioned 
puniſhment we may reckon Per- 
cuſſio Securi, or beheading ; Stran- 
gulatio, or ſtrangling ; Pracipita- 
tio de Robore, or throwing the cri- 
minal headlong from a part of 
the priſon called Robur; Dejetio : 
rupe Tarpeia, or throwing down 
from the Tarpeian precipice; in 
crucem actio, or crucifixion; Pre- 
jectio inprefluentem, or throwing a 
perſon ſewed up in a ſack into the 
tea, or ſome neighbouring lake. 
This puniſhment was commonly 
called Culeus. See Culeus, &c. 

Beſides theſe puniſhments now 
mentioned, which prevailed du- 
ring the free ſtate of Rome, there 
were others invented or adopted 
under the Emperors, and freely 
inflicted upon the firſt Chriftians; 
the moſt conſiderable of theſe 
were the condemnations ad Ludes; 
ad Metalla, ad Beſtias, and the 
moleſtia Tunica. See Ad Ludos, 
ad Metalla, &c. : 

The puniſhments moſt com- 
monly inflicted upon the Roman 
ſoldiers for negle& of duty, &c. 
were the wites; admonitio fuſtium 3 

decimation 3 
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decimation; degradation; giving 
them barley, inſtead of their al- 
Jowance of wheat; taking away 
their belt; making them ſtand, 
whilſt the reſt ſat; and, for cowar- 
dice, blood-letting. See Pres, 
Admonitio, Fuſtium, &C. 
PuriFicaTion. See Pollution, 
Expiation, Luftration, Ablution. 
Purim, among the Jews, was 
a ſolemn feſtival, . uſually called 
the Feaſt of Lots. It is ſometimes 
written pur or phur, both which 
words ſignify a ot. This feaſt 
was inſtituted by Morgecar, in me- 
mory of the deliverance which the 
Fewws received from the wicked 
attempts of Haman, before whom 
lots were caſt day by day, and 
month by month, for the deſtruc- 
tion of that people. It began on 
the 14th day of Aar, and con- 
tinved till the end of the 15th, 
Eſther iti. 7.——ix. 51. On theſ: 
two days they uſed to read the book 
of Eſther in the Synagogues. In that 
book there are five paſſages where- 
in the reader raifed his voice and 
made a Creadſul howling. The 


names of the ten ſons of Hamas 


were repeated quick, without ta- 
king breath, to ſnew that they 
were deſtroyed in a moment; and 
as often as the name of Haman 
himſelf occurred, the congregation 
uſed to knock and beat the boards 
and benches of the Synagrgues with 
their fiſls, or with hammers, as if 
they were ſtriking the man him- 
ſelf. A great ſtone was ſometimes 
brought into the Syragrgue, with 
the name of Haman written upon 
it, which they beat and broke to 
pieces with other ſtones, while the 
book of Eſber was reading. A 
gibbet was often built at this feaſt, 
on which they burnt a man of 
firaw, which they called Haman. 
The Jew: doors, of later times, 
allowed the people to drink wine 
till they could not diſtinguiſh be- 
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tween '©* curſed be Haman, and 
curſed be Mordecai. They: al. 
lowed them aiſo on the ſecond Cay 
of the feſtival to dreſs the men in 
women's apparel, and the women 
in the apparel of men, contrary to 
an expreis- prohibition of the law, 
Deut. xxii. 5 

PURPLE, amongſt the Ancients, 
was held in high eſleem, and was 
the diſtinguiſhing badge of the 
chief Magiſtrates of Rome, inſo- 
much that purpura is uſed figura. 
tively for the higheſt offices, and 
for the Imperial dignity. Purple 
was very expenſive, efpecially the 
fineſt ſort. The dye was the blood 
or ſome juice of the fiſh Murex. 
The quality of the dye was very 
different according to the different 
coaſts where the Murex was caught. 
Before the Ce/ars, purple was 
worn by matrons of the middle 
claſs, but it was prohibited aſtet- 
wards to all private perſons what- 


ever. In TJudea, in Greece, and 


in Rome, the uſe of it has been 
confined to the rich and great, 
and it was worn by Princes. and 
Potentates by way of diſtinction. 
The different kinds-of purple met 
with in the Claſſcs are as follow: 
Pur ura Alexanarina, Parpura Di. 
ba ba, Purpura Lacenica, Purpura 
Plebia, Purpura Probiana, Pur- 
pura Tyria. The Purpura Laconi- 
ca and Tyria were the moſt valua- 
ble. See Murex. 

Pursts, amongſt the Ancients, 
were pouches or {mall pockets in 
the duplicatute or folding of their 
girdles. Hence the word zona 
ſignified both a girdle and a puiſe. 
See Girdle, Zona. 

PUTEAL, among the Roman, 

as a ſmall kind of edifice built 


over the ſpot where a thuader-bolt 


had fallen. Thus we read of Pu- 
teal Libonis, and Puteal Scribonium, 
erected by Scribonius Libo by order 
of the Senate, This ſacred _ 
10 
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r 
ing ſtood nigh the Reftra, and the 
Prator's Tribunal being cloſe by, 
js often ſignified in authors by the 
ſame exprefiion, Commentators 
differ much indeed in their ac- 
counts of Puteal Libonis; but the 
opinion of Dacier, which I have 


here given, 1s by far the moſt pro- 


bable. Some take it to have been 
a bank, near the flatue of Janus 
with three heads, others ſuppoſe 
it was the cover of a water-pit, 
others the brink of a well, others 
a bar or tribunal, It was a place, 
however, much frequented by the 
merchants of Rome. 

PuTiCULI, or Puticulæ, were 
ditches or holes in the carth, like 
wells, a little without the Z/qar- 
line gate, in which the poorer fort 
of people were buried: Hence it 
became a nuiſance to the neigh- 
bourhood, for the removal of 
which Auguſtus gave the place to 
Mzcenas, who built there an ele- 
gant houſe, and made beautiful 
gardens, as Horace informs us, 
Sat. viii. Lib. i. ver. 8. 

PYAaNEPSIA, an Athenian feſti- 
val, ſo called azo Tu hav 7a 
vr, from boiling pul/e ; the 
zealon of which cuitom, and ſome 
account of the ſolemnity, may be 
given thus: The/eus, having bu- 
ried his father, paid his vows to 
Ajolia on the ſeventh day of the 
month Pyanep/ion, tor on that day 
the youths who returned ſafe from 
Crete, made their entry into the 
cy, and having put their pulſe 
and other proviſions, which they 
had yet remaining, into one com- 
mon pot, they boiled the whole 
together, and feaſted out of the 
common {tock, with much rejoic- 
ing. An olive branch, bound 
with wool, and crowned with all 
manner of fruits, &c. was carried 
in proceſſion, to fignify that their 
poverty was now no more. The 
olive branch, bound with wool, 
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was called Etgto wm. The branch, 
when carried in honour of Apollo, 
was of laurel; when in honour of 
Minerva, it was of olive. When 
the ceremony was over, they 
erected it before their houſes as 
an amulet agaialt poverty, Some 
ſay this feſtival was obſerved in 
memory of the Heraclidæ. 

PYANEPSION, an Athenian 
month, containing thirty days. 
It was the fifth of the year, anſ- 
wering to the latter half of our 
October, and the former half of 
November. The fealt of Pyanep/ia 
was celebrated in this month, and 
hence the reaſon of its name. See 
Manth, Pyanep/ia, &c. 

PyGon, Iluywr, a Grecian mea- 
ſure of leogth, properly fignifying 
the diſtaoce betwixt the elbow and 
the ſecond joint of the fingers. As 
a certain meaſure it is equal to 
1 foot, 3 inches, and 1094 decimal 
parts Engliſh. See Meaſure. 

Pyxka, a name given by the 
Romans to the funeral pile, which 
Servias ſays was called Pyra before 
it was lighted, Rogus when the 
burning was begun, and Buftum 
after it was reduced to aſhes. See 
Pile and Faneral. 

Pracus, among the Romans, 
was a dice-box, of the ſhape of a 
Modius, open above, and with 
many ſhelvings or partitions with- 
in, ſo that when the dice were 
thrown into it out of the Fritillum, 
they were turned ſeveral times be- 
fore they reached the bottom, in 
which there was an opening for 
them to fall through upon the ta- 
ble. See Fritillun. 

Pys0B0LI were fire-balls, uſed 
both by the Greet, and Romans. 
They ſeem to have been the very 
ſame with the Mallzoli. See Mal- 
leoli. 

Praouaxcr, a ſpecies of di- 
vination by fire. It was generally 
practiſed at the altar, while the 

* M ſacrifice 
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ſacrifice was burning, and conjec- 
tures concerning Party were 
drawn from the appearances exhi- 
bited by the flame, ſmoke, or 
noiſe of the fire. 

Praxhick, or Pyrrhica Saltatio, 
a ſort of warlike dance, ſaid to have 
been invented by Pyrrbus to grace 
the funeral of his father Achilles. 
Its original is, by ſome, referred to 
Minerva, by others to the Cory- 
bantes, and others again ſuppoſe it 
to have been the ine with the 
Ludus Trije; but its name ſuffi- 
ciently indicates its inventor. The 
performance of this dance ſeems 
ro have conſiſted chiefly in the 
nimble turning of the body, and 
the ſhifting every part as if it were 


done to avoid the ſtrokes of an 


enemy. It was performed by a 
company of young men, ſome- 
times by-a band of young men and 
maids together. 
were always armed, and ſtruck 
their weapons againſt their ſhields 
in a ſort of muſical cadence. The 
motions required in this exerciſe, 
might be looked upon as a kind 
of training for the field of battle. 
The Pyrrbica is ſaid to be de- 
ſcribed by Homer, as engraved 
upon the ſhield of Achilles. 
PyTHAGOREANS were a ſect of 
Philoſophers founded by Pyeha- 
goras. They are frequently called 
the Italic Set. The ſyſtem of 
Pythagorean Philoſophy is, from 


various cauſes, involved in im- 


penetrable obſcurity. The prio- 
cipal intent of it ſeems to have 
been to diſengage the ſoul from 
too intimate an union with the 
body. The doQtrine of Pytha- 
goras was two-fold, public and 
fecret. The latter he communt- 
cated only to a ſelect and choſen 
number; the former he taught 19- 
Ciſcriminately to all, as it conſiſted 
chiefly of moral rules. He re- 


quired from his Diſciples a five 


Thete dancers 
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years ſilenee, before they coul! 

e admitted to the ſecrets of hig 
more ſublime and recondite Phi. 
loſophy. He was particularly 
fond of Arithmetic, and found, 
or fancied he found particular 
powers and magical effects in par- 
ticular combinations of numbers. 
He was a very able Geometrician, 
and ſeveral of his Problems are of 
great uſe to this day. His Pupils 
had their exerciſes preſcribed for 
every part of the day, as Study, 
Mufc, Dancing, Sacrificing, and 
walking for recreation. He taught 
the Tranſmigration of Souls, and 
conſequently touched no animal 
food. For certain myſterious rea- 
ſons, too, he abſtained from beans 
He uſed Allegory and Symbols in 
his Philoſophy, which, not being 
now underſtood, throws an air of 
myſtery over his doctrines, and 
involves them in obſcurity. He 
was acquainted with the true 
ſyſtem of the world, which is now 
called the Copernican, and held 
that the moon and planets were 
habitable orbs. He aſſerted the 
movement of the planets to be in 
harmony, and held that there were 
antipodes. See Philoſophy. 

Pyr, the Prieſteſs of Aol 
at De/phi, by whom he delivered 
oracles. She was fo called from 
Pythiusr, a name of that pod, 
which is ſaid to have been given 
him on account of his victory over 
the ſerpent Python, 

The Pythia was at firſt required 
to be a young girl, but in later 
times ſhe was a woman of fifty 
years of age. The firſt and mol 
famous Pythia was Phemonue. 
Oracles were firſt delivered by her 
in hexameter verſe, All the Pythia 
were to be puze virgins, and all 
them delivered their oracles with 
great enthuſiaſm and violent agi 
tations, ſitting on the cover of a 


brazen veſſel, called O56, which 
was 
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as mounted on aTriped, or three- 
legged ſtoc!. See Oracle, Tri- 
pod, &c. 

PYTHIAN Games were celebrat- 
ed in honour of Pythian Apollo at 
Delphi, a city, which was likewiſe 
called Pytho ; hence the appella- 
tion of theſe games, and the ſur- 
name of Apollo, In early times 
the Pythian games were celebrated 
every nine years, and afterwards 
every five years, With this change 
the Amphiayons renewed them, af- 
ter they had been for a conſider- 
able while omitted, The time of 
celebration was the fixth day of 


the month called Beds by the 


Delphians, and OagyrAwy by the 
Atheniant ; anſweriug to the latter 
part of April and the beginning of 
May. The Amphi2yon: allo added 
the conteſt of the flute to that of 
the lyre, which had been of an- 
cient appointment. In the con- 
teſt of the flute they played the 
Pythian Mode, or Nejwos, in me- 
mory of Apollo's victory over the 
ſerpent Pythen. This mode had 
hve parts, Avaxpeois, Or the pre- 
paration for fight; Ewuntugz, or 
the firſt attempt; Kalaxinuojung, 
or his collecting freſh courage; 
Izu2% 2:36 A AOL, or Apolio's in- 


QUA 


ſulting ſarcaſms over the van- 
go monſter; Toy, or the 
erpent's expiring hiſſes. Some- 
times they danced to the ſound of 
the Iyre, and the dance was di- 
vided into five parts, termed Ilupa, 
Kalaxiaruoug, IauSieg, Emardsng, 
Kalaxapiuoi;. The combats at the 
Pythian were the ſame as thoſe at 
the Olympic games. Horſe- races 
and chariot-races made part of 
both. At the Py:/b/an games there 
were alſo prizes for intellectual 
merit, by way of encouragement 
to the cultivation of genius. The 
prize, when muſical excellence 
only was diſputed, was of filver or 
gold ; but when gymnaſtic exer- 
ciſes were added, a crown of lau- 
rel, a branch of palm, or of beech, 
or ſome fruits, made the prize. 
See Olympic Games. 
The firſt inſtitution of the Py- 


thian games is, by ſome, attri- 


buted to Anpbictyon, the ſon of 
Deucalien; by others to Aganem- 
non; by others to Diomede, and by 
others to Apolio himſelf, which 


ſeems to be the moſt general opi- 


nions, tho? a fabulous tranſaction 
is but a poor foundation for a real 
ſolemnity. 


O. 


YUzaprans, was the fourth 

fart of the Roman As; ſome- 
Ames it Was called Teruncius or 
! riuncts, becauſe it contained 
nee ounces, or three twelfths of 
ihe 45. See A., Money, &C. 

Pradrans is uſed for a fourth 
part of any Integer, when ſuppoſed 
i) be divided into equal parts. It 
(eeuly ügnifies three-twel:ths 


of an eſtate, &c. becauſe the No- 
mans made the ſame diviſion of 
their property as they did of the 
As, viz. into twelve parts. See A.. 

QUADRATA Legio, literally ſig- 
nifies a ſquare Legion; and, in Ro- 
man antiquity, denotes a Legion 
conſiſting of 4000 men. See Legien. 

QUADRIGEZ, among the Ne- 
mani, were chanots drawn by four 
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au 
horſes, which were harneſſed all 
abreaſt, and not in pairs, or two 


and two. | 
QuaDRIGATVS, among the Ro- 


mant, was a name ſometimes given 


to the Denarius, when the figure 
of the Quadrigæ was ſtamped upon 
it. See Denarius. * | 
QuarrIREMIS, was a fort of 
ſhip of war, a ſpecies of the Nawes 
Longæ uſed by the Romans, ard 
alſo by the Greeks. The Quadri- 
remis were ſo called becauſe they 
had four banks of cars. See Ships. 
 QUADRUPLATORES, among 
the Roman:, were informers, who, 
3f their information was followed 
by con viction, had the fourth part 
of the confiſcated goods for their 
Pains. Informers of this kind 
were, as we may well ſuppoſe, 
very common in Rome, and were 
ſometimes called De/atores and 


 Manadatores.' See Delatio, Delator, 
Mandatores, Informers, Sycophant. 


QuarTvorviri Viarum Curan- 
darum, among the Romans, were 
perſons deputed by the Cer/or to 
ſuperviſe the public ways. | 

Quxs1ToRes, a name given to 
the Reman Pretcrs who, in their 
Judicial capacity, took cognizance 
of crimes. The Prætor Urbanus 
and Prætor Peregrinus took cog- 
nizance only of private cauſes; all 
the other Pretor:, therefore, were 
Quefitores The name is derived 
a quærendo de crimine. See Prætor. 

Duefttores Parriciaii wel rerum 
Capitalium, were Magiſtrates diſ- 
tint from the Prætore, till about 
the year of the city 604. They 
were appointed by the people at- 
ter the Con/uls were denied the 
privilege of giving judgment in 
criminal matters; but after the 

eriod above- mentioned, the Præ- 
tors had this power conferred upon 
them by the people, the inquiſi- 


tion of ſuch and ſuch crimes being 


committed to ſuch and ſuch Pre- 


year of the city 439, who had 


aux 


torr. They were alſo called Cu 
tore. 

QuxsToR, among the Romany, 
was an officer who had the ma. 
nagement of the public revenue 
or treaſury. The Duaftor/hip was 
the firſt office as, 4 {ould 
bear in the Commonwealth, and 
might be undertaken at the ape of 
twenty-four or twenty-five, or, ng 
others ſay, of twenty-ſeven. The 
name is derived from Quæro, be- 
cauſe it was the Qua ſtor's buſineſs 
to get in the revenue. The 2nc. 
flors were at firſt but two, and 
were created about the year of the 
city 269 but two others were ap- 
pointed in the year 332, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to take care of the 
payment of the armies abroad, 
and to ſel! the plunder and booty, 
Theſe laſt- created Puxftors accom- 
panied the Con/uls in any expedi. 
tions, and had the name of Pere. 

ini, whereas the two others were 
called Puexftores Urbani, Four 
more 2uaftors were added in the 


their reſidence with the Pro-con/al; 
and Pro-prators in the provinces, 
and were employed in regulating 
and receiving the taxes and cul- 
toms due from thence to the State, 
The Qua fort had a right to a ſeat 
in the Senate, and we are told that 
Sylla the Dictator, and after him 
Julius Cx/ar, created a great ma- 
ny to fill up that body ; Sy/la ap- 
pointed twenty, and Julius Cz/ar 
torty. 

We may properly enough divide 
the 2.#/tors imo Urbani, Perrgri- 
ni, and Prowinciales : The til 
had the care of the treaſury, and 
kept an account of all receipts and 
diſburſements. They alſo required, 
of every General, an oath that he 
had been ſaluted Jmperator by the 
ſoldiers, and that he had given 
the Senate a true account of the 


numbers {lain on both ſides, _ 
J 
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aur 

they would permit him to enjoy 
the honour of a Triamph. Theſe 
Queſters alſo kept the Roman ea- 
ples, Or military enſigns, when 
the armies were not in the field, 
in the temple of Saturn, which 
was the public treaſury. They 
had alſo the care of lodging. as 
well as receiving and carrying out 
Embaſſadors: They alſo, by the 
appointment of Auguſtus, kept the 
decrees of the Senare, which before 
had been under the care of the 
Aidiles and Tribunes. This ap- 
pointment gave riſe to theſe two 
offices, that of Quæſtor Principis, 
or Ouaftor Aupuſti, or Candidati; 
3 hi reſembled our Se- 
cretary of State; and that of Ne- 


for Palatii, anſwering nearly to 


our Lord Chancellor. Thus bave 
I given a ſummary of the duty and 
office of the Quere Urbani; and 
as to the Quere: Peregrini and 


Provinciales, enough has been ſaid 


in the firſt part of this article con- 
cerning their duties, 

QuzsTOREs Parricidii. See 
Que ſitoret. | 

Qo &8TORIUM, in the Roman 
camps, was the apariment or tent 
of the 2uaftor, or treaſurer of the 
army. It ſtood on the right of the 
Prætorium, or the apartment of the 
General, and near the Forum, 
where various commodities for the 
nſe of the army were expoſed tq 
fale, See Pretorium, Camp, &c. 

(QQUARTARIUS, a Aman mea- 
fyre, being the fourth part of a 
$xtarins, and nearly equal to a 
quarter of a pint of our wine mea- 
jure. 

QuzsToR., See Queſter. 

QuixARJUSs was a tmall Roman 
coin, equal to half the Denarius, 
and confequently . worth about 
fhree-pence three- farthings of our 
money. dee Money. 
It was called Quinærius becauſe 
© contained the value of five Aer, 


QUI 


in the ſame manner as the Des- 
rius was named from its contain- 
ing ten. | 

Quixcunx, amongſt the Ne- 
mans, was uſed to honiſy five - 
twelſths of any Integer, particu- 
larly of the At, which was always 
confidered as confifting of twelve 
parts, called Uncimz. Onincunx, 
therefore, is Quingue Uncig. See As. 

Quincunæ allo fignifies a certain 
order obſerved in the plantation 
of trees, but particularly in vines, 
in which the diſpoſition is like the 

2 * 
f.ve at carde, thus: * and 
1 

continued to any length the ground 
would admit of. | 

This was alfe the order in which 


the Roman army was drawn up for 


bartle, according to ſome, and is 
ſuppoſed to be alluded to in Ar- 
gil's ſecond Geergic. 278. Tho? 
others imagine the Poet meant the 
following order: 


* & * * 
* * * * 
* * XK * 
* * * * 


The Romans uſually allowed 
three feet ſquare to every ſoldier 
to manage his arms, that js, fx 
feet between each ; ſo that they 
had room, both for the ve of their 
weapons, and for withdrawing 
into the {paces behind them, with. 
out occalioning any confuſion, 
This arrangement Vril, in the 
paſſage above referred to, recom 
mends, according to the opinion 
of Dr. Mar:yn, for the planting of 
vines, 

QuInDECEMVIPT, were an or. 
der of Prieſts appointed originally 
by Tarquinins Superbur, to take 
care of the S74z//ine books, The 
number of Priefts, to whoſe charge 
theſe books were committed, were 
à 
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at firſt only two, with the name of 
Duumviri. Afterwards they were 
encreaſed by the Tribunes of the 
people to ten, about the year of 
the city 388, and were then called 
Decemwiri; and, in the time of 
Sylla the Dictator, they were fur- 
ther augmented to fifteen, and had 
the title of Quindecemviri. See 
Decemviri, &c. 

QuinQUATRIA, Or Quingua- 
trust, was a feſtival kept at Rome in 
honour of Minerva, which began 
on the eighteenth of March, or, 
as others will have it, on the nine- 
teenth, and laſted five days. On 
the firſt day they offered ſacrifices 
and oblations, without the effuſion 
of blood: The ſecond, third, and 
fourth were ſpent in ſhews of G/a- 
diators; and on the fifth they went 


jn proceſſion through the city. 


Scholars had a vacation during the 
ſolemnity, and preſented their 
maſters at this time with a gift or 
fee called Minerval. Boys and 
girls uſed now to pray to the 
goddeſs Minerva for wiſdom and 
learning, of which ſhe had the pa- 


tronage. Plays were acted, and 


diſputations held, at this feaſt, on 


ſubjects of polite literature. The 


uinguatria were fo called becauſe 
they laſted for five days. There 
ſeems to be a ſtrong reſemblance 
betwixt this feſtival and the Pana- 
thenea of the Greeks, See Panga- 
thenaa, Minerwalia. 

QuixQUENNALES Ludi, were 
the ſame with the Adbian games. 
See Adtian Games. 

Duingquennales is alſo uſed to ſig- 
nify any other games celebrated 
every five years, in honour of ſuch 
Emperors as had been deiſied. 

QuiNQUENNALES, among the 
Romans, was a Magi rate in the 
colonies and municipal towns or ei- 
ties of the empire, who had much 


the ſame office as the Baile at 


Rome. See Adile. 


QUO 


QuixqQue-PRIMI, amongſt the 


Romans, were the five Principal 
men, in the Senate of every nun. 
cipal town, 

QuixQueREMIS, a name given 
by the Romans to a galley, which 
had five rows of oars. See Ship, 

QuinQUERTIONES, among the 


Romans, was an, appellation given 


to thoſe who came off victorious in 
the Quinguertium or Pentatblum. 

QuIxQUERTIUM, amongſt the 
Romans, was the ſame with the 
Grecian Pentathlon, or Pentathlum, 
See Pentathlum. 
 Quinquevirs Menſarii, among 
the Romans, were five officers ex- 
traordinary, appointed by the 
Con/uls, to diſcharge the debts of 
the people, who had been rained 
by the uſuries exacted from them. 

QUINTANA, a name given 
ſometimes to the Forum in the 
camps of the Romans. See Camp. 

QuixT1L1s, the month of Jul, 
ſo called becauſe it was the fifth 
month of Nomulut's year, which 
began in March. It received the 
name of 7uly from Marc Antbom, 
in honour of Julius Cæſar, who 
reformed the calander. See Juh, 
Month, Year. 

Qu1R1NALI1A, a feaſt celebrated 
by the Romans in honour of Renn- 
lus, who was called Quirinus. It 
was held on the thirtcenth of the 
Calends of March. 

Qu1RITEs, was a name given 
to the people of Rome, from Cura, 
a city of the Sabines, with which 
Romulus made a ſtrict alliance; and, 
uniting the people of that place 
with his own, they called the whole 
united body by the common name 
Quirites. Quirites is applied to the 
common citizens chiefly, as diſ- 
tirguiſhed from the ſoldiety. 

Quoirts, a kind of exerciſe or 
game in uſe amongſt the Ancients, 
and generally known by the name 
of D:/cus. See Diſcus, 
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ABBI, Rab, Ral bin, Rab- 

ban or Rabbim, a title of 
dignity amongſt the Hebrews, ſig- 
nifying maſter or excellent, Ras 
was of greater honour than Ki, 
and Rabbin or Rabbim, which are 
plurals, were of greater dignity 
than either Rab or Rabbi. There 
were ſeveral gradations before they 
eould arrive at the dignity of Rab- 
bin, as amongſt us is the caſe with 
reſpect to the degree of doctor. 
The maſter, or head of the ſchool, 


was called Cbacham or Wi/e; he, 


who aſpired to the doctorſhip, 


and for this purpoſe frequented 


the ſchool of the Chacham, had 
the name of Bachur or E/au; when 
further advanced he was called 
Cabar of the Rab, or the maſter's 
companion; and laſtly, when he 
was further ſkilled in knowledge 
of the law and traditions, he was 
called only Rab, or Rabbin, or 
Morena, our malter. The Cachan 
Kab, or maſter Rabbin, decided all 
ſorts of differences, determined 
what was allowed and what was 
forbidden, and was judge in civil 
asd religious controverſies, He 
celebrated marriages, declared di- 
vorces, preached and prefided in 


the academics, He reprimanded, 


cenſured, and excommunicated. 
The Rabbies and Scribes claimed 
an implicit acquieſcence in all 
they taught, and required no lefs 
belief from their hearers than if 
their words had been equal to the 
Law of God; nay more, they 
taught, that a Prophet ought to 
ſhew a ſign or a miracle to pro- 


cute him credit; but heir tradi- 


tions bought to be received on their 
dun bare words, This obſerv x- 
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tion will illuſtrate Matth. xxiii. 
8, 9, 10. The FRabbins in their 
ſchools fat upon raiſed chairs, and 
their ſcholars at their feet: Thus 
St. Paul ſtudied at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, Such of the doors, as 
ſtudied the letter or text of ſcrip- 
ture, were called Carartes, thoſe 
who ſtudied the Cadbballa, Cas 
balifis, and thoſe whoſe ſtudy was 
in the traditions or oral law, were 
called Rabbins or Rabbinifts. The 
common functions of the Rabbing, 
in Fr were to pray, preach, 
and interpret the law in the Syza- 
gogues. When a Synagogue was 
poor and ſmall, one Rabbin per- 
formed the offices, of both judge 
and doctor. But in places where 
the Jexws were rich and numerous 
they appointed three Paſlors, and 
a houſe of judgment, where all 
civil affairs were determined; and, 
in that caſe, the Rabbin confined 
himſelf to the buſineſs of inſtruc- 
tion only, unleſs he was called 
into the council to give his advice. 
The Rab5ins were generally very 
proud, very ignorant, full of 
themſclves, and ſticklers for pre- 
cedency. Their creation was by 
impoſition of hands, Rabboxi or 
Rabban: ſigniſies My Maſter. 
Raca, 1s a Syriac word, and 
ſignifies vain, empty, fooliſh, beg- 
garly ; and includes in it a ftroug 
idea of contempt. The eus uſed 
to pronounce the word with cer- 
tain geltuies of indignation, as 
ſpitting, turning away the head, 
&c, Our Saver uſes the word, 
Matith. v. 22, and intimates, that 
whotoever ſhould call his neigh. 
bour Raca, ſhould be condemned 
by the council of the Sanbearim. 
Racks, 
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Racks, were much encouraged 
by the Ancients, becauſe they 


tended to improve ſtrength, and 


by habit o give ſwiftneſs.; both 
which are excellent qualifications 
in a warrior, We mey properly 
enough diftingu'th the races of the 
Ancients into three kind', foot- 
races, borſe- races, and chariot- 
races. The Greets and Romans 
perfectly agreed in the manuer of 
performing and managing each of 
theſe conteſts, ſo that ont account 
will ſufnce. 

As to foot-races they were par- 
ticularly countenanced, becauſe 
they were confidered as training 
men for War; and Homer tells ug, 
that ſwittaels is one of the moſt 
excellent endowments a man can 
be bleſſed with, for it ſerves for 
ſadden aſſault and quick retreat; 
what wonder then that xodag ous 
is the conſtant character of Achille. 
But to return; the courſe where 
the races were performed was call- 
ed Stadium, and generally con- 
tained 125 paces; hence the run- 
ners were called Sradiodrom:. 
Purging the ſpleen was looked 
upon as a neceffary preparation lor 
the conteſt. Sometimes they ran 
once, ſometimes twice, thrice, or 
oftener over the ground; and 
ſometimes they ran over it in 
armour; in this caſe they had the 
name of Oplitodromi. The pait of 
the Stadium where they began the 
race was Called, in Latin, Car- 
ceres; in Greek, Apres, Bals, 
and Toauwn. The other bound- 
ary of the S/adium was called, in 
Latin, Meta; in Greek, Teac, 
T., Kc. Many perſons ran 
together, and he who firſt reach- 
ed the goal received a prize, by 
the Greeks called Ahe, and Bęa- 
ger, which was adjudged by the 
ſtewards or preſidents of the 
games, called Bab iula.. Thoſe 
prizes were oftentimes of little 
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value, being crowns of olive, pine, 
apple-tree, parſley, &c. 
Horle-races were performed ei- 
ther by fingle horſes, which were 
called Kais or Morawnru ; of 
by two horſes, on one of which 
they performed the race, and 
leaped upon the other at the goals 
theſe men were called Aafalas ; 
and if it was a mare they leaped 
upon, ſhe was named Kaary. 
Chariot-races were performed 
by one, two, three, four, five, 
or more horſes joined together in 
chariots, How great ſoever the 
number of horſes might be, they 
were all ranged abreaſt, or in one 
front, being coupled together in 
pairs. Chfthenes, the Sicyonian, 
introduced the cuſtom of coupling 
the two middle horſes only, which 
were therefore called Zit; the 
reſt he governed by reins. Some- 


times mules were uſed inſtead of 


hortes, and the chariots drawn by 
them were called Arma. The 
principal part of a Charioteer's 
ſxill conſiſted in dexrerouſly avoid- 
ing the Ng, Mete, or goals; 
a failure in this point overturned 
his chariot, which was an event 
that was attended not only with 
great danger, but alſo with gre 
diſgrace. The chariot-races were 
generally ended at the ſeventh 
turn round the Mi. The num- 
ber of Mt, or matches, Was 
uſually tweaty-four, See Mu. 

We read that Nero, at the Ohn- 
fic games, made uſe of a Decen- 
Jugis, os Chariot. drawn by ten 
horſes, The ſame Emperor uſed 
camels in the Roman Circus; and 
Heliegabalus introduced elephants 
intead of horſes. 

The moſt remarkable circum- 
ſtance relating to the Reman cha- 
triot-races, Was the factions or com- 
panies of the Charioteers, which 
divided into parties the whole city 
of L:. Sor Chariatetr. 
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Ravisn. See Raphanideſis. 

Rains fell in Jadea but twice 
in the year, in any confiderable 

nantities. The rainy ſeaſons 
were in the beginning of the civil 
vear, about September or October; 
and half a year after, in the month 
4kib, or March, which was the 
gu month in the ecc/efiaftical, or 
holy-year. Hence will appear the 
propriety of theſe expreſhons, the 
Irmer rain, and the /etter rain; 
the rain of the former ſeaſon, and 
the rain of the latter ſea ſon. The 
/utter rain, as happening in the 
fri: month of the eccle/ia/tical year, 
is called the latter rain of the firſt 
month, Ford ii. 23. 

Rau, or Battering-Ram, an en- 
cine uſed in war, deſcribed under 
the article rien. See Aries. 

Nargaxtposis, a puniſhment 
:nflifted at Athens upon adulterers, 
The manner of it vas this: The 
har was plucked of from the pri- 
vities of the offender, hot aſhes 
aid upon the place, and a rad:ſh 
thruſt up his fundament. Some- 
times a mullet was uſed for the 
purpoſe, to which Juvenal alludes, 
Sat. x. ver. 317. 


Vaſdam mechos et mugilis intrat. 


but poor men only were thus 
treated, the rich being allowed to 
comimate. See Adultery. 

Pcrions who had been thus pu- 
ahed were called :vrpuidlcs, The 
word raphael is derived from 
rapie, a radiſb. 

Rrerxsio, was an account ta- 
xn by the Cen/ors, every Luftrun, 
of all the Roman people. It was 
1 pgenczal. ſurvey, at which the 
©711725, as well as the reſt of the 
Pople, were to appear. New 
games were now put vpon the 
em or's lift, and old ones cancel- 
ed. The Recenſio, in ſhort, was a 
more ſolemn and accurate ſort of 
WOE 
"r:92ti2,0nd anſwered the purpoſe 
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of a review by ſhewing who were fit 


for military ſervice. See Probatis. 


RECHAaBITES were a religious 
order of men amongſt the Vue, 
who owed their foundation to 
Jonathan the ſon of Rechab, and 


the Rechabites were confined to 


his family. Their rules were “ to 
drink no wine; to build no houſes, 
but live in tents; to ſow no corn; 
to plant no vineyards:“ and theſe 


rules they ſtrictly adhered to. 


Wen they were conftrained to 
retire. to Jeruſalem for fear of 
Nebuchadnexxar's army, Jeremiah 
brought them to the temple, and 
offered them veſſels of wine to 
drink, on the refuſal of which, 
agreeably to their rules, the Pro- 
phet took occaſion to reproach 


the Jews with their diſobedience: 


to the laws of God; Jeremiab, 
Chap. xxxv. 

RECIiTATIO. It was cuſtomary 
with authors, amongſt the Ro- 
mans, particularly poets, when 
their compoſitions were finiſhed, 
to engage an houſe, if their own 
was not ſuitable for the purpoſe, 
and to recite, amongſt their li- 
terary friends, who were invited 
on the occaſion, their whole per- 
formance. By this means they 
availed themſelves of the hints 
given by the learned for the far- 
ther improvement of the work, or 
ſuppreſſed it if it did not meet 
with approbation, But authors 
are in general partial to their own 
productions; and this was fo much 
the cate in thoſe days, that few 
were invited, who were not in- 
clined to be favourable to the 
work, from private friendſhip, or 
gratitude for kindneſſes received. 
The cuſtom of thus rectting their 
works 1> alluded to frequently in 
claſſic authors. See Hor. Lib. 1. 
Ep. 19. ver. 34—47. Art. Poet. 
419—433. Juv. Sat. 1. 1—6. 
Per/. Sat. 1, &c. See Rewiew:rs, 

wel Recinivn, 
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ReciniumM, or Recinum, or Re- 
cinus, was a kind of ſquare mantle 
or veil wore by women on their 
heads. Salmaſins will bave it to 
be a fort of gown of a purple 
colour, worn by Roman ladies, 
and tucked up before with a ſquare 
pin. 

RECUPERATORES, were judges, 
delegated by the Pre/or to decide 
controverſies about receiving or 
recovering things which had been 
loſt or taken away, - 

ReppiT10, was the third part 
of the ſacrifice of the heathens, 
and conſiſted of the ſolemn act of 
putting in again the entrails oft ne 
victims, after they had been te- 
ligioufly inſpected. See Sacrifice. 

RepimicuLuUM, among the Ro- 
mani, Was a girdle, which being 
put about the neck, divided on 
the breaſt, paſſed down each ſide, 
and then going round, kept the 
robe tight to the body. 

Rervoe, Cities of, were places 
provided as Ahla, for ſuch as 
againſt their will ſhould happen to 
kill a man. Of theſe cities there 
were three, on each fide Jordan : 
On this ſide were Kedeſb of Naph- 
tali, Hebron, and Scbechem; be- 
yond Jordan were Bezer, Golan, 
and Ramoth-Gilead, When any 
of the Hebrews, or ſtrangers that 
dwelt in their country, happened. 
to ſpill the blood of a man, they 
might retire thither to be out of 
the reach of the violent attempts 
of the relations of the deceaſed, 
and to prepare for their defence 
and juſirfication before the jugges. 
The manſlayer underwent two 
tryals ; firſt before the judges of 
the city of refuge, to which he had 
fled; and ſecondly, before the 
judges of his own city. If found 
guilty he was put to death with 
all the ſeverity of the law. If he 
was acquitted he was not immiedi- 
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ately ſet at liberty; but, to inſyire 
a degree of horror againſt even in- 
voluntary homicide, he was recon. 
ducted to the place of refuge, and 
obliged to continue there, in 2 
ſort of baniſhment, till the death 
of the high-prielt: If, before this 
time, he ventured out, the re. 
venger of blood might freely kill 
him; but aſter the high-priett's 
death he was at liberty to go where 
he pleaſed, without moleſtation, 
It was neceſſary that the perſon, 
who fled to any of the cities of 
refuge, ſhould underitavd ſome 
trade or calling, that he might not 
be burthenſome to the inhabitants. 
The cities of refuge were te- 
quired to be well ſupplied with 
water and neceſſary proviſions, 
They were alſo to be of eaſy ac- 
ceſs, to have good roads leading 
to them, with commodious bridges 
where there was occaſion, The 
width of the roads was to be thirty- 
two cubits, or forty-eight feet, at 
leaſt. Ir was further required that 
at all croſs-ways direction poſts 
mould be erected, with an iuſcrip- 
tion pointing out the road to the 
cities of refuge. The fifteenth of 
Adar, which anſwers to our Fe- 
bruary moon, was appointed fur 
the City magiſtrates to ſee that the 
roads were in good condition, No 
perſon in any of theſe cities was 
allowed to make weapons, leſt 
the relations of the deceaſed ſhould 
be furniſhed with the means of 
gratifying their revenge. Deut. 
xix. 3. iv. 41. 43. Joſh. Xx. 7. 
Three other cities of retuge 
were conditionally promiſed, but 
never granted. See A/jlum. 
REGIFUGIUM, was a feaſt cels: 
brated at Rome on the 24th of Fe 
bruary, in commemoration of tht 
expullion of Targuinius Superbu, 
and the abolition of regal power. 
It was alſo performed on the * 
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of May, when the king of the 
ſacrifices, or Rex Sacrorum, offered 
bean flour and bacon, in the 
lace where the aſſemblies were 
held. 'The ſacrifice being over the 
people haſted away with all ſpeed, 
to denote the precipitate flight of 
King T arguin. | | 
REec1ON, in ancient Rome was 
a part or diviſion of the city, The 


regions were only four in number, 


till Auguſtus Ceſar's time, who 
divided the city into fourteen ; 
over each of which he ſettled two 
ſurveyors, called Curatores Via- 
rum, who were appointed annually, 
and took their diviſions by lot. 
Theſe fourteen regions contained 
four hundred and twenty - four 
greets, thirty-one of which were 
called greater or royal ſtreets, 
which began at the gilt pillar that 
good at the gntry of the open 
place, in the middle of the city, 
The extent of theſe diviſions va- 
ried greatly, ſome being from 
12000 or 13000 to 33000 feet, or 
upwards in circumference. Au— 
thors however are not agreed as 
to the exact limits of each. The 
Curatores Viarum wore the purple, 
had each two liQars in their proper 
dieiſiops, had flaves under them 
to take care of fires that happened 
to break out. They had allo two 
ocers called Denunciatores, in 
each region, to give account of any 
diſorders. Four Fico-magi/tri alſo 
were appointed in each ſtreet, who 
took care of the ſtreets allotted 
them, and carried the orders of 
the city to each citizen. 
RrolsrEks, were kept both at 
Athens and Rome, in which were 
inſerted the names of ſuch chil- 
dren as were to be brought up, as 
ſoon as they were born. Marcus 
Aurelius required all free perſons 
to give in accounts of their chil- 
dren, within thirty days after the 
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birth, to the treaſurer of the em- 
pire, in order to their being depo- 
ſited in the temple of Saturn, where 
the public acts were kept. Officers 
were alſo appointed as public re- 


giſters in the provinces, that re- 


courſe might be had to their liſts 
of names, for ſettling diſputes, or 
proving any perſon's freedom. 

RetsGaTIo, among the Re- 
mans, was a fort of baniſhment 
made uſe of againſt certain crimi- 
nals; but it was of ſuch a nature, 
that tho? the offender was ſent to 
a certain place, for a certain time, 
or perhaps for ever; yet he was 
not deprived of the privileges of a 
Riman citizen, as he was in the 
caſe of exilium, or baniſhment pro- 
perly ſo called. A new ſort of re- 
legatio was inyented by the Empe- 
ror Claudius, in which the ſuſped- 
ed perſon was forbidden to ſtir 
three miles from the city. See 
Baniſhment. 

Reticion. See Horſbip. 

RELiquiz, were the aſhes and 
bones of the dead, which remain. 
ed after the bodies had been burnt 
upon the funeral pile, and which 
the Ancients kept very religiouſly 
in Uras, and afterwards laid up 
in Tombs. 

REMANCIPATION, a form of di- 
vorce, obſerved by the Romans, 
in marriages which had been con- 
trated by coemption. As marriage 
by coemption was concluded by de- 
livering the wife into the hands of 
the huſband, ſo it was again diſ- 
ſolved by the huſband's re-deli- 
vering his wife into any perſon's 
hands agreed upon betwixt them. 
See Divorce, Marriage, . 

REMURIA, was a feſtival in- 
ſtituted by Romulus, in honour of 
his brother Remus; thus was an 
empty ceremony called ia, to atone 
for an unnatural murther. 

Remuria is uſed alſo for the place 
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where Remus took his Augury from 
the flight of birds, and where he 
was afterwards buried. 

* ReyeTuUnDE, or Crimen repe- 
tundarum, bribes taken by the 
Magiſtrates from the allies and 
ſubjects of the Romans, as alſo 
from the citizens. This crime 
was not at firſt made capital, tho 
it became ſo afterwards, as may 
be ſeen in the example of Verres. 
This crime includes oppreſſion 
and extortion exerciſed upon the 
Inhabitants of provinces, whom, 
as allies and confederates, the Re- 


mans were obliged to patronize 


and defend. 

ReyoT1A, a feaſt made by new- 
married men on the day after the 
celebration of their nuptials. At 
this entertainment the wife laid 
on the ſame couch at table with 
her huſband, leant upon him with 
a familiar air, renounced all mai- 
deniſh ſhame, and talked without 
reſerve. On this day the mar- 
ried couple received preſents from 
their friends, and ſacrificed to the 
gods. | 

The word repotia is uſed to ſig- 
nify not only the feaſt. but the day 
itſelf after the marriage folemni- 
ty, and 15 perhaps derived from 


repeto, to repeat, becauſe the ſor- 


mer day's feltivity was now re- 
peated. This day was obſerved 
by the 4:henians in the ſame man- 
ner, and was called by them Taku, 


from TeMv, which ſignifies over 


again. See Marriage. 
Repupiun, is oftentimes uſed 
to ſipnify an actual Divorce; but 
it differs from Divortium in this, 
that Repudiam implies breaking 
off the marriage contraQ or eſpou- 
ſal, before marriage; whereas Di- 
vortium was a ſeparation after ac- 
tual matrimony. Repudium ſome- 
times ſignifies a bill of divorce- 
ment ſent to the wife, and con- 
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taining the reaſons of ſeparation, 

See Divorce, Marriage, &c. 
RETALIATION. See Talio. 
RETIARII, among the Roman, 
a kind of Gladiators who entered 
the liſts armed only with a trident 
in the left, and a net in the ripht. 
band. Their utmoſt addreſs was 
to be uſed to throw the net over, 
and entangle their antagoniſts. If 
they miſſed of their aim, they were 
to betake themſelves to flipht, till 
they had the good fortune to re. 
cover their nets. The trident 
which they bore was called Fu{. 
na, and was mate uſe of to eiſparch 
their antagoniſts when caught in 
the net, Their dreſs was a ſhort 
coat, and a hat ried under the 
chin, with a broad ribbon, Their 
antagoniſts were called Secatores, 

See Gladiator, Secutoret, &c. 
Revexues of the Roman go- 
vernment, under the kings, aroſe 
chiefly from a capitation tax, 
which equally affected rich and 
poor; from a duty laid upon herhs 
and roots, carried to market; and 
ſome ſalt works made by Anus 
Martius near Offtia. "The teve— 
vues of the commonwealth were 
aupmented in proportion to her 
new conqueſts: But in the year ef 
the city 359, gold was fo ſcatce 
that when Canillus, on the taking 
of Veii, had vowed the tenth of the 
booty to Apollo, and reſolved to 
make that god a preſ-nt of a golden 
cup of that value, he could not dil- 
charge his vow, without borrowing 
of the ladies rings and o;naments 
of gold for that purpoſe; for there 
was no money in the treatury a; 
that time, except copper or brel:. 
After Rome had extended her ccn- 
queſts beyond ahh, gold became 
plentiſul, and in the year ef the 
city 586, upon the reduction 0: 
Macedonia, the public treaſure wi 
fo augmented by foreign ii. 
butes, 
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butes, Kc. that the Reman people 
were exempted from paying the 
annual taxes. It would be impoſ- 
ſible to give a certain ſtate of the 
revenues of the commonwealth, 
becauſe they were continually 
changing. It will be ſufficient to 
mention that the provinces paid, 
beſides a capitation tax, three kinds 
of impoſt, viz. Portorium, Decuma, 
and Scriptura. Sumptuary laws 
wete alſo found neceſſary to check 
the extravagance of the people ; 
hence taxes were laid upon the 
luxuries of life. The gold, ſilver, 
and lead mines of Spain, &C. 
brought large ſums into the trea- 
ſary. From the 397th year of 
Rome, the twentieth part of what 
laves made free were worth, be- 
longed to the State. One per cent, 
was paid for goods fold volunta- 
rily, and two for thoſe fold by 
auction, in the reign of Tiberius. 
Auguſtus exacted a twentieth of 
inkeritances in the collateral line; 
he alſo exated a legacy from 
every perſon of fortune, otherwiſe 
their wills could not be executed. 
We might mention alſo the ſalt 
revenues, and taxes upon various 
articles of merchandiſe, taxes upon 
vrine, and from journeys and 
voyages, &c. but a large volume 
would not ſuffice, if we were to 
deſcend to particulars belonging 
to this head. See Decuma, Por- 
rium, Scriptura, &c. 
Rzviewers. The Earl of Ro/- 
cemmon, in his Preface to the Notes 
on Horace's Art of Poetry, informs 
vs, that in Alfa, Greece, Macedonia, 


and Egypt, there were, time out of 
mind, ſelect aſſemblies of perſons 


to examine the writings of the Poets 
and Orators, in the quality of au- 
torzed Reviewers Auguſtus, he 
tells us, erected ſuch a ſociety at 
Rome, and encouraged them by 


rewards and honours, aſſigning 
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them the Temple and Library of 
Apollo to meet at. And to this, 
he ſays, the afſemblies of learned 
men, which we call Academies, 


owe their origin, Theodorus Mar- 


cilus, who however does not tell 
us his authority, ſays the number 
of this Roman Academy was 
twenty, of which five or ſeven can 
only be termed judges. He goes 
ſo far as to give us the names of 
them, and, whether he is right or 
not, he could not have named 
better men than his ſociety of 
Reviewers was compoſed of, viz. 
Virgil, Variut, Tarpa, Menus, 
Plotius, Valgius, Odtavius, Fuſcus, 
the two Viſcus's, Pollio, the two 
M. alas, the two Bibulus's, Ser- 
wits, Fulvius, Tibullus, Piſo the 
father, and Horace. This aſſertion 
perhaps was founded on the liſt of 
names given us at the end of the 
firſt Satire of Horace, Lib. 1. Mar- 
cilus ſuppoſes, alſo, that Horace 
wrote the Art of Poetry, at the 
inſtance of the Academy, in order 


to collect all the rules and judg- 


ments which were made in the 
ſociety, and form them into 2 
ſyſtem. 

Revs, in the Roman courts of 
judicature, anſwered to our word 
Defendant, and is oppoſed to Actor, 
wich an{wers to our Plaintiff. 

RewarDs Military, among the 
Aubeniaus, were called Apipuute, 


and may be enumerated as fol. 


lows: Soldiers were preferred to 
the rank of officers, and ſubal- 
terns to ſuperior rank. Gallant 
actions were praiſed in poetry and 
funeral orations. Crowns were 
beſtowed on ſuch as had behaved 
with remarkable bravery, on which 
were inſcribed their names. Pitl- 
lars and ſtatues were erected in 
honour of the gods, with the vic- 
tories inſcribed upon them. 
Naromdum, or complete ſuits of ar- 

mour 
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mour were ſometimes given to 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed chem - 
ſelves in battle. The honourable 
title of Cecropides was given to ſol- 
diers of conſpicuous valour {Ce- 
cropides fignifhes perſons of ancient 
and noble blood) and their arms 
were depoſited in the citadel. 
They who had been maimed 1n 
battle, were maintained at the 
public charge. The children of 
thoſe who nad fallen in battle, 
were maintained by the public, 
and, when grown up, were pre- 
ſented with the Panoplia, and ho- 
noured with diſtinguiſhed feats at 
the public games. Solis alſo or- 
dained that parents who had loſt 
the comfort and ſupport of their 
children, by the chance of war, 
ſhould be ſupported by the public. 

The chief military rewards 
a amongſt the Romans, beſides the 
pecuniary gratifications, and pro- 
motion in the army, were the 
Hafta Pura, the Armillæ, the Pha- 
leræ, the YVexilla, the Torques, the 
different kinds of Crowns, the Sa- 
lutatin Imperatoris, the Supęlicatis, 
Ovation, and Triumph. See II- 
ta, Armil'e, Phalere, &c. 

ſt deſerves - particular notice, 
that Sicinius Dentatus received du- 
ring his military ſervice, eight 
crowns of gold, fourteen Cevi 
and three Mural crowns, eighty- 
threc golden Torgues, ſixty golden 
Armillz, eighteen Haſlæ Pure, and 
ſeventy-five Phalerw. 

Rex Sacrorum, Or Rex Satrifi- 
eulus, among the Romans, was a 
perſon appointed to preſide in cer- 
tain ſacred Cuties. He generally 
performed ſuch offices as the Kings 
of Rome had reſerved to themſelves 
before the abolition of their power. 
He was choſen by the Augurs and 
Pontifices, at the ellabliſhment of 
the Commonwealth, that the name 
of King might not be wholly ex- 
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tint; and that his power miphe 
never be dangerous to civil lj. 
berty, he was made inferior to the 
Pontifex Maximus, and was not 
permitted to have the leaſt ſhare in 
civil affairs. His buſineſs was to 
declare the holy-days, explain the 
reaſons of them, prepare the ne. 
ceſſaries for ſacrihce, declare what 
was Jawful or unlawful ever 

month, and, on the fifth of the 


R Tales of Fanuary, ſacrifice a ram to 


Janus, He alſo offered up a ſa 
crifice in the Comitium, or preat 
hall of juſtice ; after which he ran 
out as faſt as he could to the 
market-place, to intimate the pre. 
cipitate flight of Targuin. See 
Regifugium. 

His wife was called Regina ba- 
crarum, and ſacrificed a lamb or a 
pig on the Kalends of each month 
to Juno. — The Vals once every 
year addreſſed the Rex Sacrorun 
with Vigilaſne Rex ? Vigila 1 
put him in mind of his duty. 

RHABDOMANCY, a ſpecies of 
divination among the Ancients, 
performed with rods, Tt was prac- 
tiled by the Jet ſometimes, and 
was done by erecting two rods, and 
muttering a few words; the direc- 
tion in which the ſticks fell formed 
the anſwer. It was practiſed both 
amongſt the Greets and Romans, 

RHACDOPHORI, were officers 
appointed amongſt the Greeks, io 
preſerve peace and good order at 
the public games. They were ſo 
called from Pagdeg, a rod, which 
was the badye of their authority. 

RHaaysoDI, a name given (0 
ſuch poets as ſung their own works, 
in detached pieces, from town to 
town ; of this claſs was Homer, 3s 
we are gravely informed by an- 
cient writers. See Rhap/ody. 

Rhapſodi was alſo the appella- 
tion given to perſons who made it 


their buſineſs to ſing Homer's po- 
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ems in ſcraps and pieces. When 
they ſung the Iliad their dreſs Was 
red; but blue, when they fung the 
Odier. As they ſung in compe- 
titten, the two antagoniſts, at the 
conclufion, joined their papers to- 
gether, hence the name, from 
are, to ſeao, and won, a ſong. 

RE4aPSODOMANCY, a ſpecies of 
divination performed by the An- 
cients with the works of Rhay/o- 
diffs, or poets; particularly Homer 
and Virgil, For an account of 
the ceremony of conſulting theſe 
books, fee Sores. 

RHAPSODY, a poem ſung or re- 
hearſed by the Rhap/odi. The 
term, however, is particularly ap- 
plied to the works of Hemer, which, 
having been for a long time diſ- 
perſed in pieces and fragments, 
were at length collected together, 
by order of Piſſfratus, and digeſt- 
ed into books called Rhap/odies, 
from a7 lw, to ſew, and win, a 
erg. | 

KHETORES, amongſt the A. he- 
nians, were ten in number, elect- 
ed by lot to plead public cauſes in 
the Senate houſe or aſſembly. For 
every cauſe in which they were re- 
tained, they received a Drachm 
out of the public money. They 
were ſometimes called Tom 
and their fee 2 Zuryyogixey. No 
man was admitted to this office be- 
fore he was forty years of age, tho” 
others ſay thirty. Valour in war, 
piety to their parents, prudence 
in their affairs, frugality and tem- 
perance, were neceſſary qualifica- 
tions for this office, and every 
candidate underwent an examina- 


tion Concerning theſe virtues pre- 


vicus to the election. The Ora- 
tors at Reme were not unlike the 
£Lihenian Rhetores. See Orator. 
Ripprks, have engaged the at- 
tention of men in every age of the 
world, and, tho? Icoked upon as 
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trifles now, have ſometimes ems 
ployed the minds of heroes, phi- 
loſophers, and kings: Thus we 
read of the riddle of Samſon, and 
the ridalcs that paſſed betwixt 
Solomon and King Hiram; ard as 
to the philoſophers of antiquity, 
their priacipal Rudy ſeems to have 
had for its object the formation or 
tolution of Znigmas: What elſe 
indeed was their philoſophy, but 
an attempt to diſcover truth under 
borrowed appearances. And what 
is this but folving riddles. The 
Mytbologiſis deal ja nothing but 
riddles, in which the operations 
of nature were diſguiſed under va- 
rious ſymbols, and emblematically 
expreiled. The riddle of the 
Sphynx is known to all; and that 
the poets have employed them- 
ſelves in compoſing riddles, is ob- 
ious to all who: have read the 
Ecloguts of Virgil and the Jdyllia 
of Throcritus; Virgii's ri dales have 
puzzled the commentators in ge- 
veral fince they were firſt pro- 
pounded: And we are told that 
Homer, the prince of poets, in a 
fit of deſpair languiſhed and died, 
becauſe he was unable to ſolve a 
riddle propoſed to him by ſome 
tſhermen at the iſland of J. To 
be ſerious, the ſolution or com- 
poling of ridales is an innocent 
amuſement, which gives ſtretch to 
the fancy, and play to the imagi- 
nation, and might prove as certain 
a means of improvement as form- 
ing ſyllogiſms or finding out logi- 
cal fallacies, which in fact are but 
riddles of a leſs entertaining kind, 
RixGs, are of preat antiquity, 
as is proved from {ſcripture and 
mrofane authors. Fadah left his 
ring or hgnet to Tamur, Pharach 
took a ring from his finger and 
put it on Zo/eph's when he com- 
mitted to him the government of 
Leys, The 1I/raclitiſh women 
wore 
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wore rings, not only on their hn- 
gers, but alſo in their noſtrils and 
ears. The Prodigal Son had a 
riog put on his finger at his return, 


which was a mark of reſpect. The 


ring was uſed chiefly as a ſeal 
or fignet, and conſequently was 
highly valued, Rings were uſed 
both by Greels and Romans 10 their 
eſpouſals; but theſe were generaily 
of iron, tho* ſometimes of copper 
and braſs, with little knobs in the 
torm of a key, to repreſent that 
the wife had poſſeſſion of the huſ- 
band's keys. Some of the nuptial 
rings had inſeriptions, as Ama me, 
amo te > Bouam witam, &c. In 
the early times of the common- 
wealth, only Knights and Senator, 
of Rome were allowed to wear gold 
rings, Which might be partly 
owing to the great ſcarcity of 
gold; but in proceſs of time gold 
rings were indiſcriminately worn, 
as may appear from the three 
buſhels gathered out of the ſpoils 
after Hannibal's victory at Cannæ. 
Rings were at firſt of a plain con- 
ſtruction, and worn cn the fourth 
finger only, a ſtone afterwards was 
added by way of teal, then gems 
and precious ſtones were intro- 
duced: by and by a ring was 
worn on the fore finger, by way of 
ornament ; afterwards they adced 
another on the little finger. At 
length they grew ſo extravagant, 
that they had light rings for tum- 
mer, and heavy ones for winter. 
Roavs. Of ail the people in 
the world the Romans took moſt 
pains in forming roads: 'The la- 
bour and expences they were at 
in rendering them ſpacious, firm, 
and durable, ate almoſt incredible. 
They uivÞily dug a trench and 
ſtrengthened the ground which 
formed the toundation of the road, 
by ramming it, laying it with 
£ints, pebbles, or ſand, and 
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ſometimes with a lining of ma. 


fonry, rubbiſh, bricks, or other 


materials, bound together with 
mortar, This compoſition reach. 
Ing in ſome places ten or twelve 
feet deep, became at laſt hard and 
compact as marcle, which has re. 
ſiſted the injuries of time for 1600 
years, and is {hll ſcarce penetrable 
by all the force of hammers, &e. 
tho” the flints it conſiſts of are not 
bigger than eggs. The moſt noble 
of the Roman roads were the Via 
Appia, Jia Flaminia, and Via 
LEmilia., The length of the Jia 


Appia was hve days journey, or 


350 miles, 12 feet broad, and 
made of ſquare free ſtone, a foot 
and a halt on each fide. Tho' this 
road has laſted 1800 years, yet it 
is in many places, even now, as 
entire as wien it was firſt made. 
The Roman roads are diſtinguiſned 
into military roads, double road;, 
and /ubterrantous reads. The mi- 
litary reads were intended for 
marching their armies into the 
provinces; of this kind were Ie 
nild-ſtreet, Watling: ſtreet, Faſi-auar 
and Erminoge ftreet in Ens lan. 
Double. roads were roads for cat- 
riages, having two pavements, 
one for thoſe going one way, and 
the other for thoſe returning the 
other way. Between the two 
pavements was a cauſeway, a little 
raiſed for foot paſſengers, which 
was paved with brick, and had a 
border, mounting- tones and mile- 
ſtones. Subterraneous roads were 
thoſe dug through a ruck and left 
vauited, as that of Paggoli near 
Naples, which is near half a league 
long, fifteen feet broad, and as 
many high. Making of roacs was 
the employment of the ſoldiers, 
which enured them to labour, con- 
tributed to increaſe their ſtrength, 
improved their health, and- pre- 
vented idle habits, The Roman 

| policy, 
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policy, in this particular, is worthy 
the imitation of our own country. 
It would be of ſervice to the men 
themſelves, and of great advan- 
tage to the nation at large, See 
Soldters. 

RoB1GALIA, was a feaſt obſerved 
by the Romans on the 25th of 
April, in honour of the deity Ro- 
bigo, or Robigus, who took care to 
keep off the mildew and blaſling 
from corn in the ear, and from 
ſtuits. | 

Ropur, a name given to that 
part of the priſons at Rome, from 
whence criminals, by way of pu- 
nithment, were thrown down head- 
long. 

RoGaTIO. See [rrogatio. 

Rogario LZegris, was the pro- 
poling a law in the Roman Comi- 
tia. It was called Rogatio, becauſe 
the perſon who brought in the bill 
made an oration to the people, 
to point out the expediency and 
convenience of ſuch a law; and 
began with this interrogatory 
form of words, Yelitis Jubeatiſne, 
2uirites? The. perſon who pro- 
poſed the law was called Nagator. 
dee Law. 

Rocus, a name given by the 
R:imans to the Funeral Pile after 
the burning was begun. It was 
called Pyra before it was lighted, 
and Balum when burnt down. 
Ste Pyra, Pile, Funeral, &C. 

Romani, was a title of leſs 
honour than Cives Romani. The 
inhabitants of ſuch of the Munici- 
t'a as enjoyed the privilege of 
Keman citizens, ſuch as voting in 
the aflem blies, bearing offices in 
the city, Ke. were honoured with 
the name of Cives Romani; when 
theſe privileges were not enjoyed, 
they were called Romani only. 
See Vaunici pia. 

Rome,. the Capital of the Ko- 
nas Empire, was founded by Ko- 
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mulus, its firſt King, ears 
before Chris, or, 3 to 
Newton's Chronology, 627 B. C. 
The Sabine women are ſeized, at 
a public ſpectacle, by the Romens, 
and detained for wives, 750 B. C. 
The Romans and Albans, contend- 
ing for ſuperiority, decide the con- 
tet? by three champions choſen on 
each ſide; the Horatii on the part 
of the Romans, and the Curatii for 
the A/bans; in the engagement, 
the 4/5ans were conquered, but 
united with the Romani 667 B. C. 
The Circus built, capable of con- 
taining 150,000 people 605 B. C. 
Sextur Targuin, having raviſhed 
Lucretia, is expelled with his 
whole family from Rome. Kingly 
government aboliſhed, and the 
Republican eſtabliſhed, under two 
annual Conjulr, 508 B. C. The 
Dictatorſbip firſt introduced 493 
B. C. Decemviri appointed to col- 
lect a body of laws, which being 
done, they were written on ten 
tables, afterwards tranſcribed on 
pillars of braſs, and made the 
ſtandard of judicial progeedings, 
451 B. C. Creation of 22 
443 B. C. Patrician Tribunes 
choſen, inſtead of Con/uls, 421 
B C. Cen/uls reſtored 418 B. C. 
Three Quæffort from among the 
people elected 410 B. C. The 
Temple of Mars built 380 B. C. 
The firſt Panic war declared; be- 
fore which the Romans had never 
carried their arms beyond 7taly, 
nor encountered their enemies at 
fea, 264 B. C. Silver money in- 
lead of braſs, which had been in 
uſe before, was firſt coined in the 
Temple of June Moneta, from 
whence it took its name of Mone- 
ta, about the year 260 B. C. The 
ſecond Punic war began 218 B. C. 
The third Punic war 149 B. C. 
The Romans take and utterly de- 
ſtroy Carthage, after a three years 
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ſiege, 146 B. C. Marius makes 
his grand triumphant entry into 
Kome, with the rich ſpoils of Nu- 
midia, the famous Tugurtha, its 
King, and his two ſons in chains, 
to grace his Triumph, 103 B. C. 
The Ambrones and Teutones defeat- 
ed by Marius, and the wives of the 
former, being refuſed ſecurity from 
violation, murther themſelves and 
their children, 102 B. C. Pompey 
and Julius Cæſar begin their con- 
tention for the ſupreme power over 
the Commonwealth, which pro- 
duced a civil war, 59 B. C. Cæ- 
far aſſaſſinated in the Senate houſe, 
and the revolution, intended to be 
prevented by this cataſtrophe, is 
only haſtened, 44 B. C. The 
Roman State divided into two par- 
ties by Odavianus Caſar and Marc 
Antony, and a civil war enſues, 41 
B. C. The Republic changed to 
an Empire; OFawius Cæſar hav- 
ing the titles of Inperator and Au- 
guſtus conferred upon him by the 
Senate and people, 27 B. C. A- 
bout this time the annual revenue 
of the Empire amounted to forty 
million pounds ſterling. The ci- 
ty of Nome is computed to have 
been fifty of our miles in circum- 


ference, and its inhabitants to 


have exceeded four millions. The 
famous Temple of the Mother of 
the Gods conſumed by fire, A.D. 2, 
A Cenſus held, and the people 
numbered by Claudius the Em. 
peror, who found them to amount 
to fix million nine hundred thou- 
ſand, A. D. 48. Goths, Vandal;, 
and other northern barbarians be- 
gin to invade the Empire, A. D. 
280. The Empire divided into 
four parts between two Emperors, 
Diocleſian and Conſtantius, which 
haſtened its diſſolution, 292. The 
Seat of Empire removed from Rome 
to Conſtantinople, by Conſtantine, 
339. Divided again into the Ca,. 


ROS 


ern and Wiftern Empires 359. 
Rome taken and plundered by the 


 Goths 410. By the Vandal; 455, 


By the Heruli 476. Is recovered 


for Juſtinian, by Belliſarius, 537. 


Re-taken by the Gorhs 547. Re. 
conquered for Juſtinian, by Nara, 
one of his Generals, 553. Re. 
volted from the Greek Emperors, 


became a free State, and was go. 


verned by a Senate, 726. The Se. 
nate and people acknowledged 
Charlemagne, King of France, 21 
Emperor of the Ae, who fur- 
rendered the City and Dutchy to 
the Pope, reſerving the Sovereign- 
ty, A. D. 800. The Popes after- 
wards made themſelves independ- 
ent, and continue in poſſeſſion of 
this renowned City, and its terri- 
tories, called the Ecclr/iaftical 
States, to this day, 
| Rorarn, a name given to a 
party of young men in the Roman 
army, whole buſineſs it was to go 
before the main body, and, by 
ſkirmiſhing, to annoy the enemy, 
They are alſo called Ferentarii. 
They were armed with ſeveral 
ſorts of weapons. The Rorarii 
were diſcontinued after the in- 
ſtitution of the Pelites, See 
Velites. X 

Ross, are too grateful to the 


ſenſe not to have been admired 


and ſought after by the Ancients. 
The Roſe has accordingly been 
celebrated, not only by Greek and 
Roman Poets,. but by thoſe of the 
Zewiſh nation alſo. It was never 
omitted, in its proper ſeaſon, at 
the feaſts of the Ancients, whether 
public or private. In ſuch eftima- 
tion was it held, that it 1s frequent- 
ly uſed as an emblem of beauty. 


We find alſo that it was the ſym- 


bol of filence, and as ſuch was 
worn at feaſts upon the head, and 
placed, in entertaining rooms, 4- 
bove the table, to . that what 
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was there ſpoken, ſhould be kept 
private: Hence our Engli/þ phraſe, 
Under the Roſe, is uſed as a re- 
quiſition of filence and ſecrecy, 


hold up a Roſe to any perſon, was 
to demand his faithful conceal- 


The Poets ſay, that Cupid conſe- 
crated the Roſe to Harpocrates, the 
god of ſilence, to engage him to 
conceal the lewd actions of Venus; 
aud hence we are told it came to 
de eſteemed an emblem of ſilence: 
This reaſon is aſſigned in the fol- 
lowing beautiful epigram : 


EP? Roja flos Veneris, cujus quo face 

| ta laterent _ 

Harpocrati, matris dona, dicavit 
Amor : | 

lud: Rojam menfis hoſpes ſuſpendit 
amicis ; 

Conviva ut ſub ea dicta tacenda 


Iciat. 


But Nazianzen ſeems to imply 
that the Roſe, for its natural qua- 
lities, may be conſidered as an 
obvious ſymbol of filence. His 
_ verſes on this ſubje& are thus 
tranſlated : : 


Utque latet Roſa werna ſuo putamine 
clauſa, 

Sic 0; wincla ferat, validiſque arc- 
tetur habenis, 

Indicatque, ſuis prolixa filentia la- 
ris, 


Beſides the uſe of the Roſe at 
ſeaſts and convivial meetings, it 
was alſo frequently laid upon the 
_ tombs of the dead, either to ſignify 
the ſilence of death, or as an offer- 
ing grateful to the deceaſed, or, 
perhaps to overcome, by its agree- 
able odour, the fœtid exhalations 
of the grave. 

Ros TRA, Was a ſort of ſtage or 
Pulpit, adorned with the prows of 


Amongſt the Greets and Romans, to 


ment of the converſation paſſing. 
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ſhips taken from the Antiatæ, in 
the firſt naval victory obtained by 
the Romans, in the Conſulſbip of 
Duillius. From this pulpit ora- 
tions were made to the people on 
public occaſions. It ſtood in the 
Forum Romanum, and was called 
Roftra from the beaks of ſhips, 
which were fixed there by way of 
trophy, as being the moſt public 
place in the city. In common con- 
verſation it is uſual to talk of 
mounting the Neſrum; but the 

hraſe is certainly improper, for 
it ought. to be Reftra, the plural 
number. See Xoftrum. 

RosTRUM, by the Greeks called 
HBN, was an important part of 
the ancient ſhips of war, which 
were hence denominated Nawes 
Koſtratæ. The Roftrum, or beak, 
was made of wood, but fortified 
with braſs, and faſtened to the 
prow to annoy the enemy's veſſels. 
It was ſo called from its reſem- 
blance to the Roftrum, or beak of 
a bird; and the invention of it is 
attributed to Piſæus, an Italian. 
The firſt era were made long 
and high; but afterwards Ari/to, 
a Corinthian, contrived to make 
them ſhort and ſtrong, and placed 
them ſo low as to pierce the ene- 
my's ſhips under water. By the 
help of theſe, great havock was 
made in the A:henian fleet by the 
Syracuſans. The Roftra taken by 
the Romans from their enemies, 
and hung up as trophies of victory 
in the Forum, occaſioned the pul- 
pit, or pleading place, to be called 
Rofira. See Keſtra. 

Rows, among the Greeks and 
Romans, were placed on each ſide 
of the ſhip, upon benches, called 
by the Greeks Toros and «dwaic 3 
by the Romans, Fori and Tranſtra. 
Theſe beaches were placed one 
above another. The loweſt was 


called Janawe;, and the rowers 
that laboured thereon da 3 
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the middle Goya, and the men 


Gyws 3 the uppermoſt Sasol, 
whence the rowers were termed 
Yparilas, There was genera!'y a 
muſician on board called 7grmpavang, 
who, by the harmony of his voice 
and inſtrument, raiſed and ſup- 
ported the ſpirits of the rowers, 
and aſſiſted them in keeping time 
with the ſtroke of their oars. Sce 
Ships, Officers, &c. 

PuDIaR1il, a name piven to 
ſuch Glaaiators as had got aun ex- 
emption from engaging in public 
exhibitions and ſhews. This ex- 
emption was given by preſenting 
them with the Rudis. See Rudis. 

Rupis, was a knotty rough 
ſtick, which the Prætor occaſion- 
ally gave to Gladiators as a mark 
of their freedom. Hence ruge do- 
rare, Which ſignifies to make a 
Gladiator free, and diſcharge him 
from fighting any more, 1s allo 
metaphorically uſed to ſignify the 
acquiſition of liberty from love 
engagements, or any other mental 
ſervitude. The rudi, being given 
to ſuch Gladiators as were flaves, 
excuſed them from further per- 
formances in public only, upon 
which they generally turned /ani/- 
tæ, or fencing-maſters; but the 
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rudis, when given to ſuch perſons 
as were free, but had hired them. 
{elves out for the ſhows, refto:ed 
them to a full enjoyment of their 
liberty. 'Thoſe who had go the 
rudis were called Ruaiarii, and 
hung up in the temple of Hercule 
the inſtfuments of their profeflivn, 
The rudis, we have reafon »: {up- 
pole, was of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the different forts of 
Gladiators, That of the race, 
was crooked, that of the Retiarii 
was made with prongs, that of the 
Secutores Wes ſtreignt. Sometimes 
it had the form of a ſworo, ſome. 


times of a cudgel, and ſometimes 


of a ferula. 
Roe, a garden herb, of which 
the hypociitical Phari/ces paid 
tithe, tho" not required by the 
law; but notwithſtandino their 
ſuperſtitious exactaeſs in ſuch !'tle 
matters, they were very deficient 
in more eſſential points. 

RULERS of the Synagogue. See 
Synagogue. 

RUR NIN G. See Races, Games, 
&c. 

Russ aT A Fadio, a name given 
to one party of CHricbters, among 


the Romans, whoſe ditt gu'ſhing 


colour was red. See Char; 


ABBATH, was a feitival among 

the Zews, inſtituted by Gad, 
in commemoration of the creation 
of the world, which was finiſhed 
on the ſixth day. The inſtitution 
of the Sabbath was intended to 
preſerve the remembrance of the 
creation, to lead men's minds to a 
contemplation of the true God, to 


give one day of reſt and reſpite, 


every week, both to man aud 
beaſt ; and to celebrate the me- 
mory of the return of the {/raclitcs 
from the land of Egyr. 

The Sabbath began on Friday 
evening about ſun-ſet, and ended 
the next day at the ſame time. 
Friday was called the-preparation 
of the Sabbatb. Duriog the Sab- 
bath both man and beaſt were 
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SA 
obliged to reſt, and abſtain from 
all tervile occupations. This reſt 
ſeems to have been a very eſſential 
part of the ſolemnity and worſhip 
of the day. Religious exerciſes, 
however, ſuch as reading the Jaw, 
praying and bleſſing, were reckon- 
ed ueceſſary on the Sabbath, tho” 
not enjoined by the law. Even 
the molt neceſſary works were for- 
bidden on pain of death, as ga- 
thering wood, baking bread, 
ligh:ing a fire, ſowing, reaping, 
and plucking of corn, or going 
above tWo thouſand cubits or paces, 
which in Scripture was called a 
Sabbath day's journey; nay fo far 
did the Jews carry their ſcruples 
on this head, that they imagined 
they were not even allowed to 
fight, in defence of their lives, on 
the Sabbarh day. Circumciſion, 
and works of mercy to men or 
beaſts, were however held to be 
lawful on this day. A burat of- 
ſering of two lambs was on the 
gal bath added to the moruing and 
evening ſacrifices. According to 
Johephus, Phila and the Talmadiſts, 


tealtings and rejoicings were held 


eſſential to the Sabbath, and Chriſt 
himſelf made no ſcruple of being 
at a feat on the Sabbath day, 
Luke xiv. 1. On the day prece- 
ding the Sabbath, a greater quan- 
tity of proviſion than ordinary was 
preparcd for the morrow ; and on 
the Sab ſath the trumpet was ſound- 
ech at different times, illuminations 


were made, and every man put on 
h1s belt gat ments as a token of joy. 


St. Luke, chap. vi. ver. 1, uſes 
the ex preſtion cao drulecorewlo, 
which has perplexed the commen- 
tators not a little, It 1s not there- 
fore my intention to ſtate the va- 
Tous opinions on the ſubject, and 
the arguments by which they are 
maintained; but I ſhall take the 
liberty to obſerve, that to me it 
{tems moſt probable, that derlige- 
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Tewlw oaBBalyu fignifies the firſt 
Sabbath after the ſecond day of 
the feaſt of anleavened bread, when 
the handful of barley was offered, 
and from which the ſeven weeks 
between the Paſſover and Pentecof? 
were reckoned. Many circum- 
ſtances tend to confirm this ſuppo- 
ſition, on which I have not at pre- 
ſent time to inſiſt. 

SABBATICAL Year, among the 
Fews, happened every ſeventh 
year, and was for that reaſon ſome. 
times termed the Sabbath. The 
firſt /abbatrical year, celebrated by 
the children of Zfrael, was the 
fourteenth year after their comin 
into the land of Canaan ; becauſe 
they were to be feven years in 
making themſelves malters of it, 
and ſeven more in dividing it 
amongſt themſelves. This year 
was reckoned from T7/ri or Sep- 
tember, and for ſeveral reaſons was 
called the year of releaſe: 1. Be- 
cauſe the ground remained entire- 
ly untilled. 2. Becauſe ſuch debts 
as had been contracted during the 
{1x preceding years, were remitted 
and cancelled. 3. Becauſe all He- 
brew ſlaves were then ſet at liber- 
ty, unleſs they were willing to re- 
main in the fame ſtate for life, in 
which caſe their maſters brought 
them betore the Judges, and bor- 
ed their ear through with an awl 
againſt the door-poſts; hence bor. 


ing the ear fipnified perpetual obe- 


dience, ſee P/alm xl. 6 —4. Be- 
cauſe every one entered into his 
inheritance again who had been 
alienated, The /abbatical year 


then ſeems not oniy to have been 


appointed in memory of the crea- 
tion, but to inculcace humanity, 
for the ſovereignty of the Lord was 
acknowledg:d by giving up the 
fruits of the field, and humanity 
was promoted by the care which 
was taken of the poor, and of the 
ſtrangers, See Jubilee, Slaves, Ear. 

SACELLUM, 
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SACELLUM, among the Romans, 
was a place ſacred to the gods, but 
without a roof. 'The word /acel- 
lum is a diminutive of des ſacræ, 
in the ſame manner as ædicula, 
ſignify ing a little . See Temple. 

SACKBUT, Sambuca, a muſical 
inſtrument uſed in Cha/dea, and 
mentioned in the Old Teſtament. 
It is thought to have had four 
ſtrings only, and to have given 

a ſhrill ſound. Some ſay it re- 
ſembled the Pecbis, Magaais, and 
Trigonos, the figure of which ts 
not known to us. Others ſay it 
refembled the Hautbeis, and took 
its name from the Sarbercus, or el- 
der-tree, of which it was made. 

SACK-CLOTH was worn by the 
Fews by way of mourning for the 
death of friends or relations, or in 
times of calamity and diſtreſs. —It 
was alſo the common clothing of 
Prophets. 

SACRAMENTUM Militare, was 
the oath taken by the Roman ſol- 
diers, after the levies were com- 
pleted. It was adminiſtered firit 
to one whom the Tribunes made 
choice of, as the propereſt for the 
purpoſe, and was in ſubſtance as 

tollows : That he would obey 
his commanders in all things, to 
the utmoſt of his power ; be ready 
to attend whenever his appearance 
was neceſlary ; and never to leave 
the army but with their conſent.” 
After he had ended, the whole 
legion, paſſing one by one, ſwore 
to the ſame effect, each man cry- 
ing as he paſſed, /dem in me. This 
and ſome other oaths were ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the military ftate, that 
the word /acramenta 15 uſed by 7u- 
penal for m:i;tcs Or militia. See 
Sat. xvi. | 

SACRARIUM, among the Ko- 
mans, was a Chapel in a private 
family. It differed from Larer;- 
um, which was conſecrated parti- 


cularly to the Lares, whereas this, 
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was conſecrated to ſome particular 
divinity. See Temple, 
SACRIFICE, is an offering made 
to ſome god upon his altar, by a 
lawful Minifter, to acknowledge 
his authority, procure his favour, 
or avert his wrath. It is not eaſy 
to determine whether mankind 
firſt offered ſacrifice by the poſitive 
command of God, or of their own 
accord, from the ſuggeſtions of 
reaſon, influenced by gratitude, 
The laſt opinion is the moſt pro- 
bable. But however this be, it is 
certain, that the ſacrifices of the 
Law were of Divine inftitytion, 
being appointed to tie up the peo- 
ple of //rael to the ſervice of God, 
to turn them from idolatry, and 
to continue as figures of things to 
come under the Gel diſpenſation, 
Sacriſices, properly fo called, 


amongſt the Jesus, were known 


by the general name of Corban, 
that is, an holy gift, and may be 
divided into S Or animate, and 
into wunbloody or inanimate. The 
firſt were of three ſorts, viz. Whol: 
Burnt-offerings, Sin-rfferings, and 
Peace-rff.rings. Some were pub- 
lic, and others private; there were 
ſome appointed for the Sabbaths, 
the ſolemn feaſts, and extraordi- 
nary occaſions, This, however, 
may be ſet down as common to 
them all: 1. Sacrifices in general 
were holy offerings, but the pub- 
lic ones were holieſt, 2. It was 
unlawful to facritice any where but 
in the Temple, 3. All ſacrifices 
were to be offered in the day-time, 
never in the night. 4. There 
were only five ſorts of animals 
which could be offered up, name- 
ly, oxen, ſheep, goats, pigeons, 
and turtle-doves. All theſe were 
to be perfect, without ſpot ot ble- 
miſh. 5. Certain ceremonies were 
obſerved in every ſacrifice, ſome 
of which were performed by thoſe 
that offered it, as laying their 

bands 


neceſ 
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hands on the victim's head, kil- 
ling, ſlaying, and cutting in pieces, 
and then waſhing the entrails of it. 
Others were to be done by Prieſts, 
as receiving the blood in a veſſel 
appointed for that uſe ; ſprinkling 
it upon the altar, which was the 
moſt eſſential part of the ſacrihce ; 
lighting the fire, ſetting the wood 
iu order upon the altar, and lay- 
ing the parts of the victim upon 
it. 6. All ſacrifices were ſalted. 

A Holocauſt, or Whole Burnt-of- 
fering, was the moſt ancient, as 
well as moſt excellent of all the 
ſacrifices. In this the victim was 
all conſecrated to God, and who!- 
ly conſumed upon the altar; where- 
as ſome parts of the others belong. 
ed to the Prieſts then upon duty, 
2nd thoſe that had offered the vic- 
tim, The Holocauſt was intended 
s an acknowledgment of the ſo- 
vereipnty of God, and was uſed 
to imply thankfulneſs for favours, 
or to beg ſome bleſſing, or to de- 
precate his wrath, The fame ani- 
mals were ſacrificed, and the ſame 
ceremonies almoſt were obſerved, 
in Whole Burnt-offerings, as.in the 
other ſacrifices. There was, how- 
ever, this difference, that a Holo- 
cauſt might be offered by a ſtranger, 
that is, a proſelyte of the gate. Ot- 
ferings of this kind were either 
public or private. 

Prepitiatory Sacrifices were of 
two ſorts, ſome being for ſins and 
others for treſpatſes. Thoſe for 
lins are generally ſuppoſed to have 
deen for offences committed, thro? 
inadvertency and undelignedly, 
againſt ſome prohibition of the 
law. Treſpaſs Offerings are ſup- 
poſed to have been for ſins of 1g- 
norance. 
however, were not ſuppoſed to be 
of any efficacy in atoning for ſins 
without repentance ; for repent- 
ance was held to be indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to remiſſion of ſins. 


Propittatory Sacrifices, 
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Peace Offerings, or Sacrifices of 
Gratitude, were offered to God in 
hopes of obtaining ſome favour 
from him, or as a thankſgiving 
for ſome ſignal mercy, In the firſt 
ſenſe they were termed /al/utary, 
in the ſecond euchariftical. Some 
were in conſequence of a wow, 
others were voluntary. In Peace 
Offering, the blood and entrails 


were burnt on the altar, the breaſt 


or left ſhoulder belonged to the 
Prieſt, and the reſt of the fleſh, 
with the ſkin, was for him that 
made the offering. Under the claſs 
of Peace Offerings we may rank the 
Paſchal Lamb, for an account of 
which ſee the article Paſſover. 

Unbloody Sacrifices were, 1. Of- 
ſerings and libations. 2. Firſt- 
fruits. 3. Tenths. 4. Perfumes, 
Whole Burnt-Offerings of four- 
footed beaſts, and alſo Peace-Of- 
ferings, were attended with liba- 
tions; but this was not the caſe 
with Propitiatory Sacrifices. In 
their offerings the children of I, 
rael were forbidden to mix honey, 
but required to uſe ſalt, Offer- 
ings were alſo to be of unleavened 
bread, except the two loaves at the 
feaſt of Pentecoft, which were lea- 
vened, Levit. xxiii. 17. See Oy. 
ferings, Holocauſt, 

The firſt Athenians, following 
the injuncton of Triptolemus, bees 
X#&%gT0i; a'yaraiv, tO regale the gods 
with fruits, offered them only the 
produce of the earth; but aſter- 
wards they offered animals, wiz. 
the ox, the hog, the ſheep, the 
kid, the cock, and the gooſe. 
Theſe animals were to be without 
blewiſh, and healthy. The oxen 
were to be five vears old, and ſuch 
as had never been yoked were re- 
quired. The ſheep were to be two 
years old, called by the Latins Bi- 
dentes, Sometimes they ſacrificed 
many animals at once. Thus at 
Aibens there was 2 ſacrifice conſiſt- 
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ing of three animals, the hog, the 
he-goat, and the ram. It was for 


this reaſon called rerrv;, Similar 


to this was the Suovetaurilia among 
the Romans, Sometimes an hun- 
dred victims were offered at once. 
This was a ſolemn ſacrifice, and 
called an Hecatomb. See Hecatomb., 
Different deities had different vic- 
tims; thus an ox five years old 
was ſacrificed to Jupiter, a black 
bull and an hog to Neptune, an 
heifer and a ewe to Minerva, a 
black and barren ewe to the in/er- 
nal deities, a ſhe-goat and a cock 
to E/culapius. | | 
As the Romans borrowed their 


cuſtoms and ceremonies of ſacri— 


ficing from the Greets, one ac- 
count will ſerve for both. In the 
choice of victims, care was taken 
that they ſhould be free from ble- 


miſh, that their tails were not too 


ſmall at the end, the tongues not 
black, nor the ears cleft, and the 
bulls ſuch as had never been yok- 
ed. When the victim was choſen, 
it was adorned with wreaths and 
garlands. On the middle of the 
body a kind of ſtole hung down 
on each fide. Sometimes its horns 
were gilded. Thus adorned it 
was brought before the altar. The 
larger victims were led in a halter, 
the leſſer were driven. If they 
ſtruggled, or refuſed to go, it was 
regarded as a bad omen, and the 
ſacrifice was ſet aſide. The victim, 
when brought before the altar, was 


accurately examined, and if found 


perfect, was ſprinkled all over 
with pure water; a little wa- 
ter was alſo poured into its ear. 
Then the Prielt, accompanied with 
the ſacrifices aud other attendants, 
being waſhed and purified, con- 
feſſed bis fins and aſked forgive- 
neſs of the gods. The confeſſion 
over, he cried aloud hoc age, 1. e. 
compoſe yourſelves, and be atten- 
tive; then an uhher, holding a rod 
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in his hand, called commentaculum. 


went thro* the Temple, and drove 
out all who were not initiated in 
the myſteries of religion, or who 
were excommunicated, Amon 

the Gree4s, the Prieſt on coming 
to the altar aſked in a loud voice, 
Ti; T6 ds ; Who is here? The peo- 
ple anſwered, ToAag nai, ayagu, 
Many good perſons : Then the uſher 


went through the Temple, cry. 


ing, tag Ext,” „t, Ben, i. e. 
Out with the profane The Re. 
mans uſed the words, Nocentes, pro- 
fani, abſcedite, The profane be- 
ing withdrawn, he cried. Favers 
linguis, or animis, or paſcite /in- 
guam, to require ſilent attention 
during the ſacrifice. This cere- 
mony ended, the chief ſacrificer 
ſat down, and the reſt of them 
ſtanding, the magiſtrates, or pri- 
vate perſons who offered facrihce, 
came before him, and preſented 
him with the firſt-fruits and vic- 
tim, with a ſhort complimentary 
ſpeech ; but firlt they waſhed their 
hands in a part of the Temple for 
that purpoſe. When the offering 
was made, the officiating Prie!! 
perfumed the victim with incenſe, 
and ſprinkled it with luſtral water. 
He then waſhed his hands, weni 
up to the altar, and prayed with a 
loud voice that the god would fa- 
vourably receive the offering, and 
grant his requeſts for the perſon 
who made the ſacrifice. In the 
cloſe of the prayer, the Prieſts re- 
ceived, from one of the aſliltants, 
the Mala Salſa, called by the 
Greeks ou and avroyulas, made 
of barley cr wheat flour, mixed 
with ſalt and water. Little bits of 
this he ſcattered upon the victim“ 
head, on the altar, and on the 
knives, by way of conſecration. 
He then took wine in a veſſel, 
called Simpulum, taſted it bimſelf, 
and mad e his affiitants do the ſame, 
to ſhew that they all partook - 
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the ſacrifice; the reſt he poured 


between the horns of the victim, 
pronouncing theſe words of conſe- 
cration, Mactus hoc vino inferis eto. 
After this he pulled off the hairs 
from between the horns, and threw 
them into the fire. Then the Yic- 
timarius, who aſked him Agen ? 
Shall I frike? at the word of com- 
mand knocked down the victim 
with an hammer or ax by a ſtroke 
on the head; upon this another 
afiltant, called Popa, thruſt a knife 
into its throat, and a third re- 
ceived the blood into a veſſel, 
called ZPayiuor. 

The victims offered to the celeſ- 
tial gods, were flain with their 
heads raiſed, and turned back- 
wards : but thoſe which were of. 
fered to the infernal deities were 
ſlain with their's lowered to the 
ground. When the victim was 
lain, they flayed him, if it was 
not a burnt- offering, in which caſe 
they burnt ſkin and all. They 
then tovk the fleſh off the head, 
adorned it with garlands, and faſ- 
tened it to the pillars of the Tem- 
ple, uſing it afterwards in proceſ- 
ſion on ſolemn occaſions. The 
Prieſis often wore the ſkins, or de- 
potted them in the Temple for 
uach perſons to fleep upon as wiſh- 
ed to have oracular dieams, or to 
be cured of auy maiady. They 
itn opened the victim, carefully 
ſurveyed the enttails, and drew 
pretages therefrom: after this they 
dredged them with meal, ſprinkled 
em with wine, and preſented 
them to the gods, reddebant exta 
dae This was done by thruw:ng 
them into the fire in {mall bits, 
boiled or parboiled : hence the 
erirails were called parricæ, from 
j-rricio, Which expteſſes the ſacri- 
bctal act of throwing. After the 
victim was cut in pieces, its thighs 
were wrapped over with fat, and 
laid apart, Ray pieces from all 
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the members were alſo laid upon 
the thighs, which, when thus pre- 


| pared, were laid upon a parc of 


the altar; but firſt they were 
ſprinkled with flour. The parts 
deſtined to the altar were always 
burnt with dry wood, and to make 
the flame riſe higher, wine was 
ſometimes poured upon it. The 
ſacrifice being burnt, and other 
neceſſary ceremonies performed, 
they concluded the gods to be ſa- 
tisfied, and their vows accom- 
pliſhed, which they expreſſed by 
the verb /itare. The Prieſt then 
diſmiſſed the people with the word 
ilicet. After the ſacrifice, they 


"uſed to roaſt upon a ſpit the re- 


mainder of the victim, which they 
ate with their friends. The ban- 
quet being over, they returned 
home; but firſt threw the victim's 
tongue into the ſacred fire in ho- 
nour of Mercury. 

From what has been ſaid, it 
may be collected, that the ſacrifices 
conſiſted of five principal parts = 
1. Libatio, or pouring wine upon 
the victim 2. Immolatio, or ſcat- 
tering the ſacred paſte upon its 
head. 3. M.atio, or killing it. 
4. Readitio, or offering the en- 
trails to the gods. 5. Litatio, or 
the completion of the ſacrifice 
without ary blunder or omiſſion. 
See Libatio, Immolatio, &C. | 

S4aDDLES, were unknown among 
the Ancients. See Stirrup, Ca- 
valry, Trappings. 

Sappuctes, a ſet among the 
Jau, eſtee med as deiſts or free - 
thinkers, rather than rea! 7ews, 
tho” they aſſiſted at all the cere- 
monies of worſhip in the Temple. 
Their origin and name 1s derived. 
from one Sadoc, who flouriſhed in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
about 263 ycars before Chri/. 
The Creed of the Sadducees is thus 
conciſely repreſented, They aſ- 
ſert, that there is no reſurrection, 

1 neither 
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"neither angel nor ſpirit. They 
denied the immortality of the 


ſoul, and the exiſtence of all ſpi- 


ritual and immaterial beings : 


They acknowledged, indeed, that 
the world was formed by rhe power 
of God, and ſuperintended by his 
providence; but that the ſoul at 
death ſuffered one common extinc- 
tion with the body. They held 
the Scriptures alone to be of Di- 
vine authority, and obligatory 
upon men, as a ſyſtem of religion 
and morals; and paid no regard 
to thoſe traditionary maxims, and 
human inſtitutions, which the 
Jeaus ſo highly extolled in gene- 
ral, and the Phariſees revetenced 
in particular, even more highly 
than the Scriptures themſelves. 
The Sadaucees were inconfiderable 
in number; but this deficiency was 
partly ſupplied by the dignity and 
eminence of their perſons, for the 
moſt illuſtrious among the Jeaut, 
either as to family or opulence, 


were of this ſect. Their principles, 


however, were not popular; they 
were only adopted, like the Epi- 
curean principles in Greece and 


Rome, by a few perſons of the firſt 


quality, They ſe!dom tranſacted 
any buſineſs of State, or held any 
civil office. In their general con- 
verſation they were moroſe and 
ſavage; and in their judicial ſen- 
tences always ſevere, They main- 
tained the perfect freedom and li- 
berty of the human will, in oppo- 
fition to the Eſenes and Phariſtes, 
who were Predeſtinarians and Fa- 
talifls, See Efjenes, Phariſees. 
SECULAR Games. See Secular, 
ScULAR Porm. See Secular. 
SECULUM. See Seculum. 
SaGaT10, the ludicrous puniſh- 


ment of toſſing in a blanket. It 


is not unfrequently mentioned by 
the Ancients. Martial very pro- 
perly deſeribes it in theſe words: 


SAI 
Ibis ab excuſſo, miſſus ad aſtra, Sago. 
Lib. i. Ep. iv. ver. 8. 


The Emperor Osho, we are told by 
Suetonius, was much delighted with 
giving this kind of diſcipline; it 
being his practice to ſtroll out in 
dark nights, and, where he met 
with a helpleſs or drunken man, 
to divert himſelf by toſſing him in 
a blanket. Some ſay he was fond 
of undergoing the ceremony, and 
had as much pleaſure in being 
toſſed himſelf, as in toſſing others, 
Certainly he purchaſed his ſatiſ- 
factions at the cheapeſt rate, had 
they but ſuited the dignity of an 
Emperor! 

SAGITTAR1I, in the Roman 
army under the Emperors, were 
young men armed with bows and 
arrows, who, together with the 
Funtitores, were generally ſent out 
to ſkirmiſh before the main body. 


They conſtituted no part of the 


Velites, but ſeem to have ſucceeded 
them at the time when the Ci; 


were admitted into the Roman Le- 


gions, for at that period the Yelites 
were diſcontinued. See Fundi- 
tores, Velites, &c. 

SAGUM, a military garment of 
two forts, whereof one was worn 
in winter, and the other in ſum- 
mer. It was uſed by the Greets, 
the Romans, and the Gaul:; and 
was made in manner of a cloak or 
caſſock, covering the ſhoulders and 
hips, where it was faſtened to the 
Cuiraſt. Its form was ſquare, and 
the materials were of wool. 

SaiLoRs, among the Greeks, 
were divided into—1. TAngupals ; 
2. Navlas; 3. Rowers, Rorya- 
Jas; the higheſt called pa vilu ; 
thoſe in the middle, Zuyilas the 
loweſt, banana. They who ſat 


near the prow were called 2 


vr; and they who were ne# 


the ſtern Exist. Naviai * 
no 
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not employed in rowing, but had 
their particular buſineſs diſtributed 
among |t them. The Aguansas, 
for inſtance, had the care of the 
fails; the ExoeBalai, went aloft; 
and others, called Meooraulai, had 
different charges allotted them. 
A ſimilar diviſion took place alſo 
among the Roman mariners. 

SAL11, among the Romans, were 
Prieſts of Mars. This order of 
Prieſts was inſtituted. by Nama, to 
take care of the ſacred ſhields 
called Ancylia, one of which Numa, 
(to, put the people in ſpirits during 
the ravages of a terrible plague,) 
pretended was ſent down from 
heaven as a pledge of the protec- 
tion of the gods, This ſhield, he 
{aid, was to be preſerved with the 
ſtricteſt care, becauſe the fate of 
the Empire depended upon it; he 
therefore cauſed eleven to be made, 
ſo like the firſt, that it could not 
be diſtinguiſhed from them. The 
number of the Salli then was 
twelve, equal to the number of 
the Ancylia. See Ancyl:. 

To the original number of Sa- 
lu, twelve more were added by 
Tullus Haſtilius, after his victory 
over the Fidenates, in conſequence 
of a vow he had made to Mars. 
All the Saliz were of the Patrician 
order, and conſtituted a college ; 
thoſe 1nſtitured by Numa were 
called Salli Palatini, and thoſe who 
were added by Tullus Heftilius were 
named Collins, The three ſeniors 
governed the reſt, of whom the 
ürſt was called Pre/ul, the ſecond 
Vates, and the third Magiſter. The 
Salt wore round bonnets, with two 
corners ſtanding up, and a parti-co- 
louredTunic. They alſo wore a kind 
of a coat of arms, of which no- 
thing could be ſeen but the edges; 
a purple coloured band, or belt, 
ſurrounded their middle, which 
was faſten2d with copper buckles. 
In their right hands they carried a 
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ſmall rod, and in the left a ſmall 
buckler. In the month of March 
was their grand feaſt, when they 
carried the Anqlia round the city. 
They began their ceremony wih 
ſacrifices; then walked along the 
ſtreets, ſometimes dancing toge- 
ther, and ſometimes cutting their 
capers ſeparately, at the ſound of 
wind muſic, uſing a great many 
geſtures, and ſtriking | muſically 
one another's bucklers with their 
rods, finging hymns in honour of 
Janus, Mars, Juno, and Minerva, 
which were anſwered by a chorus 
of girls, dreſſed like themſelves, 
and called Sa/iz. The chief of 
theſe hymns was called Carmen 
Sa/iare, the original form of which 
was compoſed by Numa. Tho' 
the month of March was the pro- 
per time for this proceſſion, yet 
the Ancylia were moved whenever 
a juſt war was declared by order 
of the Senate, againſt any ſtate or 
people. The entertainments of 
theſe Prieſts were ſo coſtly and 
magnificent with all kinds of mu- 
ſic, garlands, perfumes, &c. that 
Horace uſes Dapes Sailiares, like 
Pontificum cane, for the higheſt 
and moſt luxurious treat that could 
be given. Many derivations of 
the word Salii are given us, but it 
is moſt probable it 1s derived from 


/alio, to leap or dance. 


Salix, among the Romans, 
were ſalt-houſes near Oftia, to- 
wards the Tiber's mouth, which 
were firſt erected by Ancus Martius. 
There were alſo magazines of ſalt 
near the gate Trigemina. 

SALT was appointed by God to 
be uſed in all ſacrifices that were 
offered to him, Levit. ii. 13. To 
this Chriſt makes an alluſion, 
Mark ix. 48. The Jews ſor- 
merly rubbed new-born children 
with ſalt. By the ſalt of the earth, 
Marth. v. 13. is probably meant 
marle. The 7ews, near the Dead 
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| Sea made uſe of a ſalt that loſt its 


ſavour when kept for a long time, 
to this our Saviour make» an allu- 
ſion in the Goſpel, and repreſents 
It as good for nothing when thus 
rown taſteleſs. Salt, among the 
ee was an emblem of wiſ- 
dom, of perpetuity, of purity, of 
ſterility and hoſpitality ; and as 
ſuch is frequently alluded to in the 
Scriptures. | 
As it is the virtue of ſalt to ſea- 
ſon food, and preſerve it from cor- 
ruption, ſo Chri/? reaches us that 
It 1s the office of the Paſtors of the 
Church, and all his followers, to 
endeavour to /ea/on the manners 
of men, and keep them from the 
corrupting influence of fin. 
Matth. v. 13—17. > 
Among the Greeks and Romans 
falt was commonly uſed at enter- 
tainments both of Gods and men; 
and was therefore regarded as ſa- 


cred. Salt was commonly {et be- 


fore ſtrangers before they taſted the 
victuals provided for them. To 
have taſted ſalt with a man, was 
to have entered into the ſacred ties 
of friendſhip and hoſpitality ; 
bence Paris, in ſtealing Helena, is 
ſaid to have contemned the ſalt, 
and overturned the hoſpitable 
table. | 
SALTAT10. See Dancing and 
Pyrrhiea. | 
SALUTATI1O. In the ancient ca- 
ſtern. nations men ſaluted by bow- 
ing themſelves, even tothe ground, 
as a mark of profound refpeR, 
Gen. Xxxill. 3, 6, 7. This hum- 


ble demeanour was generally at- 


tended with wiſhing peace to each 
other. 

Salutatio, among the Romans, 
was a daily homage paid by clients 
and inferiors to their ſuperiors. 
Among the great it was performed 
in the Atrium; but among people 


of middling condition, in the Ye/- 
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tibulum only. In the army, the 
private ſoldiers went early in the 
morning to ſalute the Centurion, 
who at their head proceeded to 
ſalute the Tribune; and the Tribune, 
wi:h the reſt, went to ſalute the 
Emperor, or Commander in Chief, 
Roman women too had their crouds 
of ſaluters every morning. Of 
thoſe who came thus to pay their 
reſpects, the better ſort were re. 
ceived with a kiſs, and thoſe of 
lower rank had an entertainment 
given them, and were ſometimes 
teaſted by thoſe who wiſhed to 
make themſelves popular. Sali 
tatio Imperatoris was a formal 
compliment paid to the Com- 
mander in Chief upon any fiznal 
ſucceſs, in which he was ſaluted 
by the name of [mperator, in the 
joint acclamations of the ſoldiers 
throughout the camp. This title, 


thus conferred by the ſoldiers, was 


decreed him by the Senate. 

The Greets uſed to ſalute their 
gueſts by - embracing them, 
Friends ſaluted each other by 
joining their rigbt-hands. They 
alſo kiſſed the lips, hands, knees, 
or feet in ſalutations, as the per- 
fon deſerved more or leſs reſpett. 
There was a particular fort of kiſs 
called tee, given molt common- 
ly to children, in which they took 
them by the ears like a pot; it is 
mentioned in Tibullus, lib. 2. 
and in Theocritus, Jayll. . 132. 
Sec Kiſiag. 

SALUTATORES, a name given 
by the Romans to ſuch perſons as 
openly eſpouſed the cauſe of any 
candidate, and ſhewed their at- 
tachment by paying their compli- 
ments to them in a morning. 
They differed a little from the 
Deductores and Sedtatores. See 
Dedudores, Sectatores, and Can- 
didate. 

SAMARITANS, were origioally 
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a medley of Heathens ſent by the 
King of ria, Shalmanefer, after 
he had taken Samaria, the capi- 
tal of the ten Tribes, and carried 
away the inhabitants into capti- 
vity, to re· people the deſolate re- 
ions, This heterogeneous colo- 
ny, from Cutba, Ava, Hamath, 
and'Sepharvaim, filled the deſerted 
cities and towns of J/rael, and 
practiſec the 1dolatrous rites of 
their reſpective countries. But 
being infeſted with wild- beaſts, 
and attributing this calamity to 
their neglect of the tutelar God 
of that country, which was now 
their refidence, they petitioned 
Ejarhaddon, the ſueceſſor of Shal- 
mane/er, to ſend ſome perſon to 
inſtru them in the worſhip of the 
God of 7jrae! : Their requelt was 
complied with, and a Prieſt was 
ſent. But they worſhipped their 
ſeveral Heathen Deities, in con- 
junction with the true God. In 
this confuſed miſcellany of reli- 
gion they continued for a long 
ſeries of years, We may naturally 
imagine that the Zews would have 
the higheſt contempt for this mot- 
ley worſhip, and the worſhippers 
alſo. But this contempt was 
heightened into the moſt ranco- 
tous odium, when the Pagan colo- 
ny endeavoured to fruſtrate their 
attempts to rebuild the city and 
emple of Feru/alem, after their 
return from their captivity, and 
when they infidiouſly accuſed them 
to Artaxerxes as rebels and trai- 
tors to his government. The Jau, 
and Samaritans were further ex- 
aſperated againſt each other by the 
following circumſtance. Sanballat, 
the governor of Samaria, gave bis 
daughter in marriage to Manaſſes, 
the brother of Faddus the high- 
prieſt, hoping by this means to 
conciliate the affections and bene- 
volence of the Jews ; but in this 
de was greatly miſtaken, for the 
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members of the Sanbedrim would 
not permit one who had married a 
ſtranger, to ſhare the honours of 
the pontificate ; and the hiph- 
prieſt himſelf, joining in the po- 
pular tumult, which grew very 
high, prohibited his brother from 
the altar. On this Maass fled 
to Sanballat, and ſtated to him the 
difficulties and dangers in which 
he was involved, and hinted the 
neceſſity he was under of diſ- 
ſolving the marriage. To prevent 
this, Sanballat promiſed to inveſt 
him with the power and ſplendour 
of the high-prieſt*s office, to build 
him a temple upon mount Gerixim, 
ſimilar to that of Feru/alem, and 
conſtitute him governor of all the 
country, over which he himſelf 
preſided. Oa mount Gerizim a 
temple was erected, which was the 
cauſe of conſtant competition, the 
bittereſt virulence, and the moſt 
irreconcileable hatred between the 
Tews and Samaritans. From this 
time the Jeaus purſued the Sama- 
ritans with a degree of enmity, 
which nothing could ſoften, broke 
off all ſocial intercourſe with them, 
and loaded them with the molt 
opprobrious language that reſent- 
ment could dictite. With a Jew 
the very name of Samaritan com- 


prized madneſs, malice, drunken- 


neſs, apuſtacy, rebellion, and every 
thing vicious. The ſame aver- 
ſion prevailed in the minds of 
the Samaritans againſt the Jews. 
They aſſerted Gerizim to be the 
place which God had originally 
choſen to fix his name and wor- 
ſhip there, and altered the ſerip- 
tures to ſupport their pretenſions. 
They acknowledged the five books 
of Maſes only, which they have 
preſerved in the old original He- 
brew character. The other books 
of the Old Teſtament they re- 


jected as deſtitute of divine au- 


thority. 
J | SAMBUCAy 
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SamBUca, a muſical inſtrument 


deſcribed under the title Sack ut. 
See Sackbut. 

It was alſo uſed as the name of 
an engine employed in war, and 
ſerving beliegers as a portable 


bridge, to facilitate their paſſage 


from the turrets to the walls of the 
beſieged. Its form was triangular, 
like the muſical inſtrument of the 
ſame denomination. 

SAMNITES, a fort of Gladiators 
among the Romans, ſo called be- 
cauſe the Companians, hating the 
Samnites, armed a part of their 
Gladiators after the manner of that 
people, and gave them the name of 
Samnites. Their ſhield was broad 
at the top, to defend the breaſt and 
ſhoulders. They had a fort of 
greave on their left foot, a creſted 
helmet on their heads, and a belt 
over their breaſts. The Samnite 


ſeems to be the ſame with the 


Amazonian fencer, mentioned by 


Juvenal, Sat. 3. 


Ballteus et manica, et criſtæ, cru- 
riſgue ſiniſtri 


Dimidium Team! JI, — 


SANATES, among the Romans, 
were ſuch prople, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, as had revolt- 
ed, but ſoon ſubmitted themſelves 
again; qu which account they had 
equal peivileges with the other 
citizens. 

SANCTUARY, or Holy Place, in 
the Je wiſß Temple, was between 
the porch and the Sandtum Sancto- 
rum, or moſt holy place. It was 
twenty cubits broad, and forty in 
length and height. It had two 
gates; the leſſer was paſſed thro? 
in order to open the great gate, 
which had four folding doors. 
The Sanctuary was divided from 
the Sauqtum Sanctorum, the Holy of 
Helies, or moſt holy place, by a dou- 
ble veil, which 1s ſuppoſed to be 
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the veil that was rent in twain at 
our Sawiour's death, becauſe it was 
to be of no further uſe. In the 
Sanctuary ſtood the altar of incenſe, 


the table of Hheau-bread, and the 
golden candleſtick. Sce Altar, 


Incenſe, Sbeau- Bread, Candliſtict, 


Sanctum Sanctorum. 

Sanctuary is ſometimes put for 
the Temple at large, and ſome- 
times for the Sandum Sanctorun, 
or moſt holy place. 

Weights of the Sanctuary, 
among the 7ews, . ſignified juſt 
and equal weights ; becauſe the 
prieſts kept ſtone weights in the 
temple, to ſerve as ſtandards to 
regulate all others by. 

SANCTUM. SANCTORUM, the 
Holy of Holies, otherwiſe called the 
moſt holy Place and the Oracle, 
was a ſacred apartment in the 
Tewiſh temple, into which none 
but the high-prieſt was permitted 
to go, and that but once a year, 
viz, on the great day of expiation, 
but on this day it was lawful for 
him to enter ſeveral times, to in- 
tercede for the people. The Sanc- 
tum Sanqctorum is therefore [| uppoſed 
to have been a type or figure of 
heaven, into which our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, as high-prieſt, is en- 
tered once for all, to make inter- 
ceſſion for us. This part of the 

emple was ſurrounded with vari- 
ous buildings and apartments for 
various purpoſes. Its roof, con- 
trary to the eaſtern cuſtom, was 
not flat, but ſloping, and covered 
ailiover with golden ſpikes, to pre- 
vent the birds from neſtling upon 
it; a baluſtrade alſo ſurrc .nded it 
to prevent any perſons falling 
down. The length of the Sancbun 
Sanctorum was twenty cubits. Its 
ſituation was towards the welt, and 
its entrance towards the eaſt. The 
ark of the covenant, which was 


the greateſt ornament of the firſt 


temple, was wanting in the A 
u 


called 
biph-p 
at the 
preſide 
father 
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but a ſtone of three inches thick, 
it is ſaid, ſupplied its place, 
which, they further aſſert, is ſtill 
in being in the Mabometan Moſque 
called the Temple of the Stone, 
which is erected where the temple 
of Jeruſalem ſtood. See Are. 

SanDAL, a rich kind of flipper, 
worn by the Greek and Roman 
ladies. It was made of gold, filk, 
or other precious ſtuff, and con- 
filled of a ſole, with an hollow 
part at One extreme, to embrace 
the ancle, and leaving the upper 
part of the foot bare. Apollo, 
from his effeminate dreſs, was 
called Sandatius, The Sandal was 
ſometimes however worn by the 
men, who had ſervants to carry 
the ſandals after them called Sau- 
laligeruli. 

SANDAPILA, a kind of bier 
uſed among the Romans, for car- 
ryieg out the bodies of people in 
low circumſtances. It was a fort 
of wooden cheſt, made of a few 
boards nailed together, which they 
uſually burnt along with the body. 

SAXHEDRIM, among the 7eavs, 
was the great council or court of 
juitice, This council confifted of 
!eyenty-one or ſeventy-two per- 
ſons, fix out of each tribe, who 
aſſembled in an apartment of the 
tempie of Zera/alem, to determine 
the molt important affairs both of 
their church and ſtate. The room 
they met in was a Rotunda, half 
of which was built within the 
temple, and half without; the 
outer ſemicirele was for the mem- 
bers of the council to ſit down in, 
becauſe it was unlawful for any 
perſon to ſit down in the temple. 
Over this aſſembly there were two 
pteſidents, che chief of whom, 
called Naß, was generally the 
b'gh-prieft, who ſat upon a throne 
at the end of the hall: The other 
prelident, who was called 46, or 
'ather of the council, ſat at his 
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right-hand, and the reſt of the 
counſellors were regularly ranged 
on each fide. The 46, or father 
of the council, was to be a grave 
perſon of an illuſtrious family. 
Moſt of the members of the San- 
bedrim were prieſts and Lewites, 
but any other Hraelite of good cha- 
racter and of reſpectable parentage 
might be admitted. At the two 
extremities of the council room ſat 
two regiſters, one to take the votes 
of condemnation, - and the other 
to take thoſe of abſolution. The 
fili eſtabliſhment of the Sanhedrim 
is by ſome carried up to the time 
of Meſes, and Numb. xi. 12. is 
quoted as an argument: but con- 
cerning this there is much diſpute. 
Whenever it began, it ſubſiſted till 
the deſtruction of Jeraſalem But 
from the time that the Jewiſb na- 
tion became ſubject to the Roman 
Empire, its authority was much 
reduced; it continued however ta 
have the power of life and deatb, 
but this privilege was confined to 
crimes committed apainſt the 
Je wi law, and depended upon 
the governor's will and pleaſure. 

There were ſeveral inferior San- 
bedrim in Paleſtine; one was the 
court of twenty three, which was 
eſtabliſhed in every city containing 
an hundred and twenty inhabi- 
tants ; it conſiſted of twenty three 
Judges, and took copnizance of 
capital cauſes, except ſuch as were 
to be tried by the great Sanhedrim. 
Another of the interior Sanhedrim 
conſiſted of three perſons, and was 
therefore called the court of three: 
This was inſtituted in every place 
where there were fewer than an 
hundred and twenty inhabitants, 
and determined com mon matters 
between man and man. 

Sanhedrim is derived from the 
Greek Euvedevon, wich ſignifies 2 
ſitting together or ſeſſion. 

Our Saviour alludes to the great 

Sanbedrim, 
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Sanhedrim, and the tribunal of 
twenty three, in the go/pe/ of Sz, 
Matthew, v. 22. The firſt he diſ- 
tinguiſhes by the name of council, 
and the ſecond by that of iudgment. 
The Sanhedrim was alſo called the 
great council, and the houſe of 
judgment. 

SARO NIA, a feſtival in honour 
of Diana, ſurnamed Saronia from 
Saro, the third king of 7rezene, 
who built her a temple, and inſti- 
tuted this feſtival, to be obſerved 
by his ſubjects. 

SaTan. See Devil. 

SAT1RE, a poem, wherein men's 
follies are wittily expoſed in or- 
der to their reformation. Satire, 
among the Romans, was either 
dramatic, narrative, or Yarronean. 
The dramatic ſatire was invented, 


originally, for entertainment at 


teſtivals. The verſes were rude, 
extemporary, and without mea- 
ſure, the product of a ſarage peo- 
ple, whoſe only inſpiration was 
the fumes of wine; their jokes 
were conſequently coarſe, and 
their raillery was rudely ſevere. 
This kind of /atirice! entertain- 
ment Livius Andronicus improved 
into plays. After him, Ennus, 
Pacuvius, and Lucilius compoled 
narrative /atires, Theſe pieces 
contained the gall and pleaſantry 
of the former, but conſiſted of 
variety of alluſions, fables, and 
even dialogues, but not of the 
dramatic kind. "The Farronean 
ſatire was ſo called from its author 
Parro; it is allo called Menippean, 
from Menippus the Cynic, whoſe 
manner Varro imitated. This 
ſatire was not only a miſcellany of 
different forts of verſe, but was 
alſo inteilarded with proſe, and 
blended together Greet and Latin. 

The chief Satiriſis, among the 
Roman, ate Horace, Juvenal, and 
Perfius. Horace plays about us 
with a Thyr/us covered with viue 
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leaves, and ſtabs us unawares. Fu. 
wenal and Perfius brandiſh a naked 
ſword. 

Some ſuppoſe the word Satire 
to be derived from Satyrus ; be. 
cauſe, like the Satyrs, it is full of 
petulancy and wantonnefs, and 
turns things upſide down to find 
occaſion for cenſure and ridicule, 
Others deduce it from Satura, 
which is ſometimes uſed as a ſub- 
ſtantive, with Lanx underſtood, to 
ſignifyß a baſon filled with al! 
manner of fruits, which the Romans 
offered yearly to Bacchus and Ceres, 
as their firſt fruits, ecauſe Satire 
are various and miſcellaneous com- 
poſitions. Thoſe who adopt the 
firſt derivation, write it Sahra, 
and the advocates for the ſecond, 
prefer the other mode of writing 
it Satira, quaſi SATURA, as max- 
ima 15 uled for maxuma. 

SATURA, With the ſubſtantive 


 Lanx underſtood, ſignifies a fort 


of diſh, which the Romans filled 
with all kinds ot fruit, and offered 
on their feſtivals to the gods, but 
particularly to Ceres and Bacchus, 
as the Primitie, or fitſt gather- 
ings of the ſeaſon. Hence any 
thing, promiſcuouſly blended to- 

ether, was called Satura: and 
when ſuffrages were confuledly 
taken they were ſaid to be per /alu- 
ram. Hence allo ſome derive the 
word Satire, as being a poem 
ſilled with various matter. See 
Satire. 

SATURNALIA, feaſts celebrated 
among the Romans in honour of 
the god Saturn. They were kept 
on the 16th according to fome, 
according to others on the 17th, 
and according to others on tie 
18th of December. At firlt only one 
day was obſerved, but afterwards 
the number was encreaſed to three, 
four, five, and ſome ſay ſeven days. 

The Saturnalia had their origin 


in Greece, long before the founds- 
uon 


and c 
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tion of Rome: But to whom they 
owe their firſt inſtitution, or who 
firſt introduced them among the 
Romans, are points concerning 
which the learned are not agreed. 
This however is certain, that they 
were inſtituted in memory of the 
golden age, when all the world 
was On a level, which the poets 
inform us happened in the reign 
of Saturn, Beſides the ſacrifices 
offered on the occaſion, this feſti- 
val was remarkable for the liberty 
which theſlaves were allowed to take 
with their matters ; they ridiculed 
them to their faces with impunity, 
and told them freely of their taults. 
At this time friends ſent preſents 
to each other, reconciled dif- 
ferences, and laid aſide animoſity. 
No war was to be declared, no vf- 
fender executed ; tne ſchools kept 
a vacation, and nothing but mi1-th 
and good humour prevailed ; but 
their feſtivity frequently ran out 
into extravagance, diſſoluteneſs, 
and debauchery; and din, riot and 
diſorder prevailed, inſtead of ſo- 
cial enjoyment and harmleſs in- 
dulyence. 

SaTURNIAN Fer/er, among the 
Remans, were a kind of Tambics, 
aſed in the firſt ſatirical compoſt- 
tons, conſiſting of fix feet and a 
yhable over. They were ſo called 
hecauſe they ſuppoſed ſuch to have 
deen uſed in the reign of Saturn, 
vr becauſe they were uſuaily com- 
poled to give entertainment at the 
daturnalia. | 

Saw. This inſtrument was 
ometimes made uſe of among the 
febrews, in puniſhing criminals, 
't was applied in various ways, 
but moſt commonly in cutting 
tem through in the middle: This 
laid to have been the fate of the 
prophet 7/aiab. This puniſhment 
is ſill in uſe among the Switzers, 
and not long fir.ce was executed 
pon a countryman of theirs : He 
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was put in a kind of coffin, and 
ſawn through the whole length 
like a piece of wood. 

SCALE Gemonia#, among the 
Romans, was a place for the exe- 
cution of criminals, not unlike 
our Tyburn. Some ſay it was a 
place raiſed on. many ſteps, from 
whence the criminals were preci- 
pitated. Others will have it to 


have been a ſort of dungeon, to 


which they deſcended by ſteps. 


The bodies of criminals were here 


expoſed for ſome time after their 


execution, and then dragged from 
thence with hooks into the Tyber. 


The Scale Gemoniæ were erected 


by Camillus, in the year of the 


city 358, in the tenth region, near 
the temple of Juno. 


ScarE- Goar, among the Jeu 


was ie goat which was ſet at li- 
berty on the day of ſolemn expi- 
ation. Some ſay, that a piece of 
ſcarlet cloth, in the form of a 
tongue, was tied to his forehead. 
Many have been the di{putes of 
the learned about the meaning of 
the word Azazel, for which Scape- 
Goat is put in our verſion of the 
bible. Some ſay that the word 
ſignifies a precipice, and only 
alludes to the precipice down 
which the goat was thrown; others 
ſay it was the name of a Demon, 
to which the ſcape-goat was ſent, 
and repretents the dreadful condi. 
tion of ſinners; others again aſſert 
that Azaze/ is the name of the 
goat. For the ceremonies uſed 
on diſmiſſing the ſcape-goat, ſee 
Levit. xvi. 5, 6, &c. See alſo 
the article Expration. 
SCAPHEPHORI, a Name given 
to ſtrangers reſiding at Athens; be- 
cauſe at the feſtival Panatbenæa 
they were obliged to carry litile 
ſhips called Zzapas, as a ſign of 
their foreign ext: action. 
Scarhisu, a mode of puniſh- 
ment tormerly in uſe among the 


* Q Perſians, 
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Perfians, and ſometimes men- 
tioned in books of ancient hiſtory. 


The criminal was locked up in the 


trunk of a tree, bored to the di- 
menſions of his body, with five 
holes for his head, legs and arms 
to come through. In this manner 
he was expoſed to the ſun, and the 
parts which appeared, were anoin- 
ted with honey and milk, to in- 
vite the waſps and flies to be his 
tormentors. He was alſo forced 
to eat to exceſs, ſo that his excre- 
ments, cloſely pent up in the wood, 
rotted his body. In this condition 
perſons we are informed would live 
forty days. This infernal inven- 
tion is aſcribed to Pari/atis, queen 
of Perſia. 

Sc, Scena, among the 
Greeks and Romans, Was a partition 
reaching quite acroſs the Theatre, 
and aſſigned to the actors. At firſt 
it was dreſſed with boughs and 
leaves agreeably to the ancient 
ſimplicity, but, in more expenfive 
ages, it was adorned with rich aud 
coſtly hangings. It was either ſo 
framed that it might be turned 
round, and then it was called Ver- 
ſatilis; or it was drawn up, in 
which caſe it was called Duchilis. 
It had three principal gates, one 
upon the right, and another on 
the left-hand, by which were pre- 
ſented the meaner and ſmaller 
cdifices; the third was in the mid- 
dle, by which were brought to 
view temples, palaces, and other 
magnificent buildings. On each 
ſide of this gate was a leſſer en- 
trance, thro” which the perſons of 
gods or men were introduced by 
various machines. 'The whole 
ſcene was divided into many parts, 
the chief of which were the Bron- 
tiums, Epiſcenium, Paraſcenium, 
Proſcenium, and Hypeſcenium. 
See Brontium, &c. 

According to Vitruviut there 
were three ſorts of ſcenes Tragic, 
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Comic, and Satyric. The Tragic 
was adorned with palaces, and 


royal decorations; the Comic with 


rivate houfes and ordinary build- 
ings ; and the Saryric with rural 
ornaments and landſkips. 

Scenic Games, Ludi Scenic, 
entertainments of the ſtage were 
not known among the Roman, for 
almoſt 400 years; but from fmall 
and rude beginnings they grew 
more and more perfect, till at laſt 
they were reprefented, with a juſt- 
neſs and magnificence beyond any 
thing the world elfewhere ever ſaw, 
The Scenical Games were loudly 
exclaimed againſt and reprobated 
by the fathers of the church. 

SCENOPEGIA, a name given to 
the Feaſt of T abernacles among the 
Jews. See Tabernacles, 

Sckrries, were a ſect of philo- 
ſophers amongſt the Greeks, whoſe 
principle it was to doubt every 
thing. They held that all things 
are uncertain and incomprehen- 
ſible, and that the mind is never 
to aſſent to any propoſition, but 
to remain in perpetual ſuſpence. 
But in aſſerting that all things 
were doubtful, they departed from 
their grand principle, and ſtum- 
bled upon the threſhold : For to 
be confiftent with themſelves, they 
ſhould, at leaſt, have dvubred whe- 
ther all things were doubrful. 
Sceptici/m, properly ſpeaking, is a 
collection of extravagances, rather 
than a ſyſtem ; and every attempt 
to eſtabliſh it by reaſon is an 
actual demolition of the whole. 


The endleſs diſputes of the other 


philoſophers on every queſlion 
gave riſe to Scepticiſm, which, to 
cut ſhort theſe eternal controver- 
ſies, ſought repoſe in indifference, 
and ſatisfied itſelf with ſuſpence. 
This philoſophy was called Sceptic, 
or conſideratiue; Zetetic, or ingui- 
tive; Epbecbic, or ſuſpenſe; 


Aporetic, or dubitative: It was 
poretic, - 10 
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alſo frequently called Pyrrhonian, 
from Pyrrho of Elea, who delivered 
the principles of it with more 
clearneſs than they had been ex- 
hibited by thoſe before him. This 
Philoſophy is diſplayed at great 
length by Sextus Empiricus, and 
in the works of Bayle. The Scep- 
tics, or Pyrrhoniſts, attacked all 
other ſects, and threw doubts into 
every part of ſcience. This ſect 
was in the higheſt eſteem in the 
times of the Roman Emperors. 
See Philoſophy. | 

SCEPTRE, a royal ſtaff born on 
ſolemn occaſions, as a badge of 
regal authority. The Sceptre is of 
greater antiquity than the crown. 
The Greet tragick, and other 
poets, put Sceprres in the hands of 
the moſt ancient kings they intro- 
duce. In moſt remote antiquity, 
Juſtin ſays, the Sceptre was an 
Haſ/a, and that men adored the 
Haſie as immortal gods. Be this 
as it may, the gods, it may be ob- 
ſerved, were always furniſhed with 
Sceptres, that of Neptune was his 
trident, Targuin was the firſt a- 
mong the Roman: that aſſumed the 
Sceptre. 

SCHOENOBATES, a name which 
the ancient Gree4s gave to their 
rope-dancers, by the Romans cal- 
led Funambuli. The rope-dancers 
of the ancients had ſeveral ways of 
ſhewing their agility ; Sometimes 
they vaulted, or turned round like 
a wheel upon the rope; ſometimes 
they ſlid or flew from above, reſt- 
ing on their breaſts ; ſometimes 
they ran upon a ſtretched rope 
backwards and forwards; and 
ſometimes they made ſurprizing 
leaps or turns upon the rope. The 
Shenobate were ſlaves, whoſe 
maſters made money of them, by 
ſhewing them to the people. See 
Dancing. 

SCIADEPHOR &, xa dn, 


an appellation given to the female 


pine. 
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ſtrangers reſiding in Athens ; be- 
cauſe they were obliged, at the 
feſtival Panathenea, to carry Un- 
brellas to defend the free women 
from the weather. _ 

ScieR1a, an Arcadian feſtival, 
in honour of Bacchus, at which 
the image of the goed was carried 
uTo T1 ona, under an Umbrella ; 
hence the name. At this time 
women were whipped like the 
Spartan boys, with great ſeverity, 
in obedience to the command of 
the Delphian Oracle. 

SCILLONEORTE, Exiaawr coglny 
the feſtival of ſea onions, at which 
the Sicilian youth beat one another 
with ſea onions. This was a ſort 


of combat, and the victor was re- 


warded with a bull, 

SCIMPODIUM, among the an- 
cients, was a ſmall bed or couch 
on which one perſon only could 
lie down, On this they reclined 
themſelves when weary or indif- 

ſed. It was ſometimes uſed, 
inſtead of the Leica, to carry men 
or women not only through th 
city, but likewiſe into the country. 

SCIOMANCY, a method of di- 
vination practiſed by raiſing the 
dead, as was ſuppoſed, who were 
ſaid to appear in airy forms like 
ſhades. 

SCIRRHOPHORIA, an Athenian 
feſtival in honour of Minerva, or 
as ſome ſay, of Ceres and Preſer- 
It was obſerved on the 
ewelfth day of Scirrbepborion. It 
was famous for the race called O 
copboria, in which young men 
contended with their hands full of 
vine branches and cluſters of 
grapes. 

SCIRRHOPHORION, the laſt 
month in the Athenian year, an- 
ſwering to the latter end of May 
and the beginning of June. Its 
name is derived from the feſtival 
called Scirrbopboria. See Sciry- 
hophoria. 
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| Sconpro, a large military en- 
gine, uſed in attacking and de- 
ending walls. Stones, &c. were 
thrown out of it by means of a 
wooden beam, called fy/us, which 
was joined by ropes to two other 
beams on each fide of it ; and be- 
ing drawn back by four men, and 
then let go, it diſcharged ſtones 
as from a ſling, or ſmall arrows. 
It had the name of Scorpion from 
the wound it makes with its ſmall 
arrows, like ſtings, or from its re- 
ſemblance to the Scorpion when the 
long beam or tillar was erected. 
here was alfo another ſmaller 
engine of the ſame name, which 
differed but little from the Catapul- 
ta. The iron points of the arrows it 
diſcharged were extremely ſmall, 
like the ſting of a Scorpion. 
SCOURGE, was an inſtrument 
with which puniſhment was fre. 
quently inflited among the Jes, 
as ordained by Mo/es, Deut. xxv. 
1, 2, 3- There were two ways of 
ſcourging, one with thongs of lea- 
ther or rope's ends, the other with 
rods or twigs. The Rabbins men- 
tion one hundred and fixty-eight 
faults as liable to this puniſhment. 
In puniſhing with the ſcourge, the 
offender was ſtripped from the 
ſhoulders downwards, and tied to 
a low pillar. They could not in- 
flict more than forty laſhes, and 
therefore, left they ſhould exceed 
the number, and err on the ſeverer 
fide, they made a rule of ſtopping 
at thirty-nine. Thus St. Paul in- 
forms us, that at five different 
times he received forty ſtripes ſave 
one. Beating with rods was a 
puniſhment from which Roman ci- 
eizens were exempted by law. 
SCRIBE, a principal officer in 


the Few: law, whoſe. buſineſs ' 


was to write and interpret Scrip- 
ture. The Scribet are ſometimes 
called, in the Gre Teſtament, 


None, or Lawyers, The Scribe 


cu 


were very numerous, but did not 
form any diſtin ſectt. They were 
a profeſſion of men devoted to the 
miniſtry, and to the ſtudy of ſacred 


literature. Originally they had 


their namefrom theiremployment, 
which was tranſcribing the law, 
and multiplying copies of it; but 
in proceſs of time they exalted 
themſelves into public miniſters 
and expoſitors of it. They ſat in 
Maſei's ſeat, and authoritatively 
determined what dectrines were 
contained in Scripture, and what 
were not. They had a place in 
the Sanhedrim, or ſupreme coun- 
cil of the nation; and were con- 
ſulted as Oracle: in difficult points 
of doctrine or duty. They were 
generally of the ſeQ of the Phari- 
fees, and like them were ſticklers 
for traditions, for which they are 
cenſured by our Saviour, Mat. xv. 
2, 3, 6. Mark vii. 7, 8, 9. 
Seribes were alſo a fort of ma- 
giſtrates among the Romans, as 
well as among the Jews, who diſ- 
tinguiſhed them by the title of 
Scribes of the People. Public no- 
taries alſo, and Secretaries of ſu- 
perior magiſtrates, were by the 
Romans called Scribæ. 
ScrRIPTURA, among the Ko- 
mani, Was a tax laid upon wood, 
cattle, and paſturage. 
SCROBICULI, a name given to 
the altars dedicated to the infernal 
gods, which were in fact nothing 
more than holes made in the 
ground, into which they poured 
the Libations, &c. See Altar. 
ScruPULUs, the leaſt of the 
weights uſed by the Ancients, 
which, among the Romans, was 
thetwenty-fourth part of an ounce. 
It was ſometimes written Scrupu- 
lum and Scripulum. 
SCULPTURE, is the art of cut- 
ting, carving, or forming wood, 
ſtone, metal, or other matter in- 


to various figures or repreſenta- 
tions 


* 
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tions of real or imaginary beings. 
The firſt inventors of this art can- 
not be aſſigned ; but its great an- 
tiquity is evident from Scripture, 
which makes mention of the idols 
of Laban ſtolen by Rachel, and 
the golden calf made by the 1/rae/- 
71. Of profane authors ſome aſ- 
cribe the origin of ſculpture to 
Dubitadus, a potter of Sicyone ; 
and others to Ideſcut and T heodorns. 
Demaratus, the father of Targuin, 
is ſaid to have brought the art in- 
to Italy, and, it is added, that 
Tarquin cauſed a ſtatue to be made 
of baked earth, as a frontiſpiece to 


the temple of that god. Soon af- 


ter this time, Greece had many 
ſculptors, and the art was cultiva- 
ted with ſucceſs, So numerous 
were the productions in this kind, 
that Rome is ſaid to have contained 
more ſtatues than living perſons. 


The Roman; were, however, ex- 


celled by the Grecian, in this art; 
but it was carried by both to a 
wonderful pitch; and, perhaps, 
their religion, which was a ſyſtem 
of idolatry, contributed greatly to 
this perfection, to which it was 
brought. The naked ſtatues of 
Greece and Rome are remarkable 
for the elegance of their contours, 
the roftneſs of their proportions, 
and their exactneſs of anatomy; 
which perhaps may be accounted 
for from the frequent games and 
ſhews, in which wreſtlers and G/a- 
d:ators combated naked, and thus 
ſerved the painters and ſculptors 
inſtead of a ſchool of anatomy, 
making them acquainted with all 
the different exterior motions of 
the muſcles, nerves, and other 
organs, 

ScuTU, was a buckler made 
of wood, the parts being joined 
together with little plates of iron, 
and the whole covered with a bull's 
hide. Ar. iron plate ſurrounded 
it without to keep off the blows, 
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and another within to prevent any 
damage from lying on the ground. 
In the middle was an wmbo, or boſs 
of iron, which jutted out, and 
was uſeful to glance off ftones or 
darts, and to preſs upon the foe. 
The /cuta were of two kinds, ova- 
ta and inbricata; the firſt were 
plain oval figures, the ſecond were 
oblong and bent inward like a half 
cylinder. The c, in general, 
were four feet long, aid differed 
in ſize from the chypei, which were 
leſs, and quite round. See Shields. 
SCYTALA Laconica, a method 
of writing letters much celebrated 
and practiſed among the Lacedemo- 
nians, in matters of ſecrecy. It 
was thus; the correſpondents took 
each a black ſtick, or round ruler, 
exactly equal to one another; and, 
when they had any thing of mo- 
ment to communicate, they cut a 
long narrow ſcroll of parchment, 
and rolling it about their own 
ſtaff, with one fold cloſe upon a- 
nother, they wrote their buſineſs 
upon it; then, taking it off, they 
diſpatched it to their friend, who 
applying it to his own ftaff, the 
folds fell in with one another, and 
the writing became legible, which 
before was confuſed and unintelli- 
gible. This method was practiſ- 
ed between the magiſtrates and 
enerals or admirals. The word 
is derived from Exulog, a Hin. 
SEAH was an Hebrew meaſure 
of capacity, both for liquids and 
dry things. As a liquid meaſure 
it contained 2 gallons, 4 pints, 
5 inches and 067 decimal parts ; 
and as a dry meaſure it held 1 
peck, 1 pint, 4 ſolid inches, and 


©036 decimal parts. See Meaſure. 


SEALS are of very ancient in- 
vention; thus Juaab left his ſeal 
with Tamar as a pledge; Fob ſays 
that God keeps the ſtars as under a 
ſeal ; Haman ſealed the decree a- 
gainſt the Jeaus with the _— 
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ſeal ; Cyrus ſet his ſeal on the tem- 
ple, &c. The ancient Hebrews 
wore their ſeals or fignets in rings 
on their fingers, or in bracelets on 
their arms. Sealing-rings, called 
Annuli Signatorii, Sigillarer, and 
Chirographi, are ſaid, by prophane 


authors, to have been invented by 


the Lacedemonians, who not con- 
tent to ſhut their cheſts, armories, 
Kc. with keys, added ſeals to them 
alſo. Letters and contracts were 
ſealed thus: Firſt they were tied 
up with thread, or a ſtring, then 
the wax was applied to the knot, 
and the ſeal impreſſed upon that. 
Rings ſeem to have been uſed as 
ſeals, in every country almoſt, 
which were engraved on metals, 
precious ſtones, &c. Pliny, how- 
ever, .obſerves, that ſeals were 
ſcarcely uſed at the time of the 
Trojan war, the method of ſhut- 
tivg up letters, &c. was by curi- 
ous knots, and the invention of 
curious knots ſeems to have been 
particularly honoured ; hence the 
Gordian knot, We are alſo in- 
formed by Pliny, that in his times 
no ſeals were uſed but in the Ro- 
man empire ; but at Rome, he ſays, 
teſtaments were null without the 


teltator's ſeal, and the ſeals of 


ſeven witneſſes. 

SECESPITA, among the Romans, 
was a knife with a round ivory 
handle, adorned with gold and 
fiiver, which the Flamins and 
Prieſts uſed at ſacrifices. Every 
thing cut off with this knife, as 
the Libum-Placenta, &c. was Call. 
ed Secium. | 

SECTATORES, a name given to 
ſuch perſons as attended a candi- 
date For any high office, in the No- 
man Republic, thro' the whole of 
his circuit, in making his can» 
vaſs. Sce Dedud.res, Salutatores, 
and Candidate. 

SECULUM, according to Fe/tus, 
contains the ſpace of 100 years 
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complete, ſometimes it is taken 
for 110, ſometimes for 1000 years; 
and Serwvius obſerves that it is uſed 
to ſignify the ſpace of 3o years. 
The Secular Games were celebrated 
at the concluſion of each Seculum. 
See the next article. 
SECULAR Games, Secularer Ludi, 
were ſolemn games held amongſt 
the Romans once in a Seculum, or 
period of years deemed the lon 
extent of human life. The Secu- 
lar Games were inſtituted to ſtop 
the ravages of a plague, according 
to Valerius Maximus; tho” Dacier, 


with more probability, imagines 


that they were indebted, for their 
origin, to a remarkable prophecy 
in the Sibylline Oracles, which in- 
timated, that if the Romany, at 
the beginning of every age, would 
hold ſolemn games in the Campus 
Martius in honour of Pluto, Pro- 
ſerpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, 
and the Parcæ, their city ſhould 
ever flouriſh, and all nations be 
ſubject to their dominion. 

The folemnity was as follows: 
The whole world was invited by a 
Herald to a ſeaſt which they had 
never ſeen already, nor ever thould 


ſee again. Some days before the 


ames began, the Quindecemviri 
in the Capitol and the Palatine 
temple, diſtributed to the people 

urifying compoſitions, of various 
kiade, as flambeaus, ſulphur, &c. 
From hence the populace paſſed to 
Diana's temple on the Avenline 
Mount, with wheat, barley, and 
oats, as an offering. Aſter this, 
whole nights were ſpent in devo- 
tion to the. Deftinies, When the 
time of the games was fully come, 
the people aſſembled in the Can- 
pus Martius, and ſacrificed to Ja- 
piter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Dia- 
na, the Parce, Ceres, Pluto, and 
Preſerpine. On the firſt night of 
the feaſt the Emperor, with the 


Auindocemviri, cauſed three altars 
ta 
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to be erected on the Tiber's banks, 
which they ſprinkled with the 
blood of three lambs, and then 
proceeded to regular ſacrifice. A 
ſpace was next marked out for a 
theatre, which was illuminated 
with innumerable flambeaus and 
fires. Here they ſung hymns, and 
celebrated all kinds of fports. On 
the day after, having offered vic- 
tims at the Capitol, they went to 
the Campus Martius, and cele- 
brated iports to the honour of 
Atollo and Diana. Theſe laſted 
till next day, when the noble ma- 
trons, at the hour appointed by 
the Oracle, went to the Capitol to 
ſing hymns to Jupiter. On the 
third day, which concluded the 
tolemnity, twenty-ſeven boys, and 
as many girls, ſung in the temple 
of Palatine Apcl.o, hymns and 
verſes in Greet and Latin, to re- 
commend the city to the protec- 
tion of thoſe deities whom they 
deſigned particularly to honout by 
their ſacrifices. 

The inimitable Carmen Seculare 


of Herace was compoſed for this 


lait day, in the Secular Games held 
by Auguſtus. 

it has been much diſputed whe- 
ther theſe games were held every 
hundred, or every hundied and 
ten years. Valerius Antius, Yar- 
ro, and Livy, are quoted in ſup- 
port of the former opinion: In 
tavour of the latter may be pro- 
duced the Qnindecemvrral regiſters, 
the edicts of Auguſtus, the words 
of Horace in the Secular poem, 


Cetus undenos decies fer annos. 


And the Sibylline veiſes allo, as 


guated by Zeſiuut, 


en ay jeriro; itn xx 
arlewT447 

oy 

44, Big Atos exzlov Ox KX 8 * 
Au o880@r, &c. 
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But aſter all, according to the an- 
cient accounts we have of the ce- 
lebration of theſe games, neither 
of theſe periods ſeem to have been 
much regarded. The Emperors, 
we may ſuppoſe, that they might 
have the honour of celebrating the 
Secular Games, would not ſcruple 
to anticipate the uſual time. 

Themumber three, it may be ob- 
ſerved, was much regarded in this 
ſolemnity, in alluſion probably to 
the triplicity of Phæbus and Dia- 
na, as well as the Parce. The 
ſports continued three days and 
three nights ; the altars were three 
in number; and the number of 
boys and girls, who ſung the Se- 
culare Carmen, were nine times 
three, &c. 

It was a general belief, that the 
girls, who bore a part 1n the ſong, 
ſhould be ſooneſt married; and 
that the children who did not 
dance and fing at the coming of 
Apollo, ſhould die unmarried, and 
at an early period of life. 

Valerius Publicola was the firſt 
who celebrated the Secular Games 
at Rome, in the year of the city 
245- 

as, See Faſjces. 

SECUTORES, a kind of Gladia- 
tors, among the Romans, who 
fought againſt the Retiarii. They 
were armed with a ſword and 
buckler, to keep off the net of 
their antagoniſt ; and they wore a 
caſque on their head, on which 
was the figure of a fiſh, in alluſion 


to the net of their adverſary. Some 


confound the Secwtores with the 
Mirmillize;, becauſe they were 
armed nearly alike. They had 
their name a Sequends, from pur- 


/uing their antagoniſts. See G/a- 


diater, Mirmillones, Retiarii. 
Secutores was allo a name given 
to ſuch Gladiators as took the place 
of thoſe who were killed in the 
combat, or who fought the con- 
qUuerors 
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queror. This poſt was uſually 
taken by lot. 

Secutores is alſo applied to cer- 
tain officers attending Generals or 
Tribunes, in the quality, perhaps, 
of Aids de Camp. 

SrjucGes, were chariots drawn 
by fix horſes a- breaſt, which were 
not uncommen, eſpecially in Ne- 
ro's time. "The Bige and Quadri- 
ge were molt uſual, but that ex- 
traordinary man made uſe of the 
Decempugis at the Olympic Games. 

SeLENE, were a fort of cakes 
uſed in ſacrifices, and ſo called be- 
cauſe they were broad and horned 
like the new-moon, 

SELLa Curulis, See Carule 
Chair. 

SEMBELLA, Or Semilibella, a 
ſmall filver coin, among the Ro- 
mant, equal in value and weight 
to half the Libe.la, and the Libella 
was not worth more than three far- 
things. Ste Libella, Money, &c. 

SEMENTINE Feriæ, feaſts held 
annually among the Romans to ob- 
tain of the gods a plentiful har- 
veſt. They were moveable feaſts, 


obſerved about ſeed-time, in the 


temple of Tellus or the Earth, and 
ſacrifices were offered to the Earth 
or Ceres. 

Szuissis, among the Romans, 
was half of the Js. See At and 
Money. 
 Semuncia, a ſmall Roman coin 
of the weight of four Drachms, be- 
ing the 24th part of the Roman 
Pound See Money. 

SENACULUM, a place of meet- 
ing tor the Roman Senate. 
tells us of three Senacula; two 


within the city walls for ordinary 


conſultations, aud one without the 
limits of the city, where the Se- 
nate gave audience to foreign Am- 
baſſadors, whom they were unwil- 
ling to admit into the city. The 
Emperor Hel/iogabalus built a Sena- 
culum for the uſe of women, whi- 
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ther the grave matrons reſorted on 
high. days to keep their court. 
See Senate. 

SENATE, among the Romans, 
was the chief Council of State. It 
owed its inſtitution to Romulus, 
who appointed firſt an hundred 
Senators, and afterwards doubled 
that number; but Targuinizs Priſe 
cus, in his reign, augmented it to 
three hundred, at which number 


it was long fixed: However it 


ceaſed to be ſo at laſt; for ſome- 
times it roſe to ſeven, and ſome- 
times to nine hundred and a thou- 
ſand, which was of very ſhort du- 
ration. Auguſtus reduced it to ſix 
hundred. The choice of Senator; 
belonged at firſt to the Kings, af. 
terwards to the Con/uls, and at laſt 
to the Cen/ors, who, in their Cenſus 
or ſurvey, every fiſth year, filled 
up the vacant places of thoſe that 


were dead, or degraded. We find 


that the people ſometimes nomi- 
nated Senators, but this happened 
only in extraordinary caſes. None 
were pitched upon for theſe vacan- 
cies, but ſuch as had paſſed through 
the great offices of Quæſter, Tri- 
bune of the people, aile, Pra- 
tor, and Con/ul, or ſuch as were of 
the Equeſtrian order. The dignity 
of Senators was not hereditary, but 


acquired by merit; but their chil- 


dren ranked with Knights. When 
the Emperors had aſſumed the of- 
fice of Cen/or to themſelves, they 
filled up the Senate as they thought 
fit, The proper /enatorian age 
was twenty-five, tho* ſometimes, 
by way of particular compliment, 
perſons were promoted at an eat- 
lier age. Before the reign of 44. 
guſtus, an eſtate ſufficient to ſup- 
port their rank was required, as 
an indiſpenſble qualification, 
which was ſettled at 800 Sefertre, 
which amounted to between 6 and 
7000/. of our money. When the 


fortune of Senators ſunk below this, 
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they were degraded, This quali- 


kcation, however, in the times of 
the Emperors, was overlooked. 
The Senators, out of reſpect, were 
called Fathers, and their deſcend. 
ants Patricii. Patres conſcripti, at 
firſt, was a name given to thoſe 
Senators who were added to Romu- 
lu;'s number by T ar guinius Priſcas, 
becauſe they were written upon 
the ſame. lift with them; bur, in 
proceſs of time, that name became 
common to the whole body. It is 
ſaid, however, that the deſcend- 
ants of the firſt Senators, to expreſs 
the antiquity of their nobility, 
wore ſmall creſcents of ſilver or 
ivory on their ſhoes, inſtead of 
buckles. During the Common- 
wealth, the Senate uſually met 
three times a month, viz. On the 
Calends, Nenes, and [des ; but, 
under Jugu/tus, they only met on 
the Calends and Iden. They al- 
ways aſſembled in a temple, pre- 
viouſly conſecrated by the Augurs, 
as in thoſe of Concord, Jupiter Ca- 
titolinus, Caftor and Pollux, Apol- 
, &. Sometimes they aſſembled 
in the Curie, called Hoſlilia, Ju- 
lia or Pompeia ; but theſe had been 
conſecrated by the Augurs. When- 
ever the Augurs declared that a 
cow had ſpoke, the Senate were 
immediately to fit /ub dio, in the 
open air. The Senate was always 


held without the gates of Rome, 


either in the temple of Bellona or 
of Apollo, when foreign Ambaſſa- 
dots were received, eſpecially from 
edemies; or when buſineſs was 
tranſacted with their own Gene- 
rals, when they had the actual 
command of the army ; for neither 
toreign Ambaſſadors from ene- 
mies, nor Roman Generals while 
their commiſſions ſubſiſted, were 
allowed to come within the walls. 
A certain number was always re- 
guiſite to render their decrees au- 
thentic; thoſe therefore who were 
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abſent on the day fixed, were fined. 


The number required in Auguſtus 
time was four hundred, and the 
fine in his reign was augment- 
ed. No buſineſs could be entered 
upon before the fun was riſen, nor 
finiſhed after it was ſet; hence ic 
was a ſtanding rule that nothing 


new ſhould be moved after four 


o'clock All that related to the 
adminiitration of the Common- 
wealth was tranſacted in the Se- 
nate, except the creation of ma- 
giſtrates, making new laws, and 
declarations of waror peace, which 
belonged to the people. The Se- 
nate had the ſuperintendance of 
religion, the diſpoſal of provinces, 
the diſtribution of public money, 
the nomination of Ambaſſadors, 
the appointment of thankſgivings, 
the enquiry into public crimes, the 
interpretation of laws, the pro- 
rogning or poſtponing of aſſem- 
blies ot the people, and they had 
the power of arming the Con/uls, 
by a vote, with abloJute power. 
The manner of giving opinions, 
and votirg in the Senate, was not 
always the fame. In the early 
times they began with the oldeſt 
Senators, aid the reſt went on, 
each according to his age, till 
they came to thoſe who had no de- 
liberative voices or right to ſpeak. 
Afterwards, when there were Cen- 


/ors, the opinion of the Princeps 
Senatus was firſt aſked, and the 


molt ancient perſons of Conſular 
dignity ſpoke next: The Princeps 
Senatus was that Senator whoſe 
name ſtood firſt on the Cer/or”s liſt. 
In Cicero's time the Con/u!s elect 
gave their opinions firſt, In Cæ- 


/ar*s time, we are informed, that 


perſon continued to ſpeak firſt till 
the end of the year on whom the 
Con/ul had conterred this honour 
in the beginning of it. Under 
the Emperors, their will was the 
rule; but they moſt generally be- 
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gan with the Con/uls. Propoſing 
any buſineſs to the houſe was call- 


ed referre ad ſenatum. When the 
matter was propoſed and opened, 


avy Senator, whoſe opinion was 
aſked, might ſpeak as long as he 
pleaſed ; and it was no unuſual 
thing for members to protract their 
ſpeeches till it was too late to de- 
termine, When the queſtion was 
put, thoſe who approved it went 
to the fide of the ſpeaker, and 
thoſe who were of a different opi- 
nion to the other fide; by this 
means the plurality of voices was 
found at a fingle glance, without 
the trouble of collecting them. 
This was called pedibus in alicuyus 


ſententiam ire: Hence thoſe who. 


had no deliberative voices or right 
to ſpeak, but only the privilege of 
giving a ſilent vote, were called 
Pedarii Senatoren. Of this fort 
were all thoſe who had paſſed thro? 
Carule offices, and Magiltrates, 
The numbers being told after the 
divifion, the majority determined 
the matter, and a /enatus-con/ul- 
tum was accordingly wrote by the 
notaries, at the feet of the Chief 
Magiſtrate, and ſubſcribed by the 
principal members that promoted 
it. In caſes of great expedition, 


or of little concern, a decree might 


paſs without aſking opinions, up- 
on a bare diviſion ot the houſe. 
This was called /enatus conſultum 
per diſceſſionem factum. We read 
alſo of ſenatus conjulta tacita, 
which were made in matters of 
great privacy, under an oath of 
ſecrecy, without the admittance 


even of public ſervants. A de- 


cree of the Senate might be pre- 
vented from paſſing by the inter- 
poſition of the Tribunes of the peo- 
ple, or any other Magiſtrate, of 
equal authority with him, who had 

ropoſed the buſineſs to the houſe. 

his was done by pronouncing the 
fingle word veto, and was called 
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interceſſio. The bufineſs was alſo 
left undetermined if a ſufficient 
number was not preſent to paſs a 
decree. In both theſe caſes the 
opinion of the major part was call. 
ed /enatizs-authoritas, which was of 
little fignification, unleſs it was 
afterwards ratified and turned into 
a ſenatus-conſultum. Till the year 
of the city 304, the written de- 
crees of the Senate were in the 
cuſtody of the Con/ul, who might 
either ſuppreſs or preſerve them; 
after that, a law paſſed by which 
they were required to be carri- 
ed to the .Zailes Plebis, to be 
depoſited by them in the tem- 
ple of Ceres; and at laſt they 
were kept in the public treaſu- 


ty. It has been obſerved, that 


the Senate ordinarily aſſembled on 
the Calends, Nones, and Hats, this 
meeting was called /enatus legiti- 
mus; but they were ſometimes al- 
ſembled on particular emergencies 
on any other days, except the dies 
comitiales, when the Senators were 
obliged to be preſent at the Comi- 
tia, A decree pafſed that they 
ſhould never meet on the [des of 


March, called Parricidium, from © 


the murder of Julius Cæſar on that 
day. Senators” ſons, after they 
had put on the Toga Virilis, were 
indulged in the privileges of uſing 
the /atus clawvus, and going into 
the Senate. Ambaſſadors were al- 
ways choſen from the /enatorian 


order; and Senators, when they 


had occaſion to travel abroad, even 
on their own buſineſs, obtained 
the privilege of a free legation, 
which entitled them to all neceſ- 
ſaries upon the road for them- 
ſelves and their attendants. At 
home they were honoured with 
particular ſeats at public ſhews and 
plays. They had alſo the ſole 
right of feaſting publickly in the 
Capitol, in habits of ceremony, 
when the Magiſtrates ſacrificed to 


Juice. 
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Jupiter. They had alſo a night 
to the Curule chair. Their diſ- 
tinguiſhiong ornaments were the 
Laticlave, and half-boots of a 
black colour; the Patricians wore 
on their ſhoes or half-boots, an 
ivory or filver creſcent. All the 
Senate, on public feſtivals, wore 
the Pretexta if they had born any 
Curule office, becauſe the Pre- 
texta was the gown worn by Con- 
fuls, Pretors, and other Curule 
Magiſtrates, during the year of 
their magiſtracy. The right of 
calling the Senate was at firſt in 
the Kings ; and under the Com- 
monwealth in the Con/ul, Dicta- 
tor, Magiſter Equitum, Prætorts, 
Governor of Rome, and Tribune 
of the people ; but an inferior 
Magiſtrate could not aſſemble it, 
except in the abſence of the ſupe- 
rior; This rule, however, did not 
extend to the Tribunes of the peo- 
ple. Some time after the firſt Em- 
perors, the title of Clariſimus was 
given to each of the Senators. It 
may not be amiſs here to remark, 
that ſuch Senators as had been de- 
graded, on account of their for- 
tunes having ſuffered a diminu- 
tion, might be reſtored to their 
order when they had acquired a 
tortune ſufficient to qualify them. 
The Cen/or's method of degrading 
them was by omitting their names 
in the Cen/us, which was called 
Præterire; but the Senators could 
challenge them, and make them 
| ſhew cauſe why they were omitted. 
See Cenſor, Patricians, Patres Con- 
ſeripti, Laticlave, Moons. 


SENATOR, See Senate. 

SENATUS, See Senate. 

SENATUS-CONnSULTUM. See 
Senate. 


SEN1O, a name given to the 
fice or higheſt throw at dice. It 
was ſometimes called Yenus or Ba- 
/ilicur, and was oppoſed to Cani- 
cala, which fignities the ace or 
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loweſt throw. See Tali and T/- 


fſere. | 

SENTENCE. See Trial. 

Serra, encloſures or rails made 
of boards in the Campus Martius, 
thro* which the people went to 
give their votes in aſſemblies of 
the Romans, They were alſo call- 
ed Ovilia. See Ovilia. 

SEPTEMBER, the ninth month 
of Numa's year and that of Julius 
Cz/ar; but the ſeventh of the year 
of Romulus; hence its name, qu. 
Septimus Meni. The Senate of 
Rame would have named it Tibe- 
rius, in honour of that Emperor, 
but he rejected the compliment. 
Demitian called it Germanicus. It 
was alſo called Antoninus, in ho- 
nour of Antoninus Pius, Commo- 
dus named it Hercaleus, and Taci- 
tus would have called it by his own 
name; but the name of September, 
tho* improper, if we conſider its 
place in the number of the months, 
has outlived every other occaſional 
or complimentary appellation. 
This month was under the protec- 
tion of Yulcan, and among other 
feſtivals was famous for the Diony- 
ſtaca, or feaſt of the vintages ; the 
Circenſian games, the dedication 
of the Capitol, &c. See Month. 

SEPTEMJUGES, a name given 
to the chariots in the public 2 
when drawn by ſeven horles a- 
breaſt. See Bige, Quadrigæ, &C. 

SEPTERION, a Delphic feſtival 
in honour of Apollo, celebrated 
every ninth year. A repreſenta- 
tion of Python, purſued by the 
god, was the chief part of the ſo- 
lemnity. 

SEPTIMONTIUM, a feaſt cele- 
brated by the Romans in December 
on all the ſeven hills of Reme; 
hence its name. It was alſo call- 
ed Agonalia. 

SEPTUAGINT, a Greek verſion 
of the books of the Old Teſtament, 
ſo called becauſe the tranſlation is 

*R2 ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to have been made by 
ſeventy-two Tews, who for the 
ſake of round numbers are uſually 
called the Seventy Interpreters. 
This tranſlation is ſaid to have 
been made at the requeſt of Pro/e- 
amy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, 
who was very deſirous of collecting 
curious books to furniſh his exten- 
five library. Many wonderful 
tales are told concerning the tran- 
flators, particularly by Ari/zus ; 
but his account bears ſtrong inter- 
nal marks of forgery. Juſtin Mar- 
tyr tells us, that the ſeventy inter- 
preters were ſhut up in ſeventy dif- 
ferent cells, in the iſle of Pharos, 
that they might have no communi- 
cation With each other while they 
performed the taſk; and that they, 
nevertheleſs, by inſpiration, tran- 
fated the ſacred volume in ſo uni- 
form a manner, that they uſed not 
only the ſame words, but the ſame 
number of words, Different au 
thors, however, relate the matter 
differently. The Septuagint ver- 
fion differs in many places from 
the He/rew text, particularly in 
Geneſis, with reſpect to the ages of 
the Patriarchs, before and after 
the Flood, as far as the building 
of Babel; fo that the world, ac- 
_ cording to the Greek, is 1466 years 

older than it is found to be in the 
Hebrew text. Theſe changes and 
additions are ſo numerous, and at 
the ſame time fo uniform and re- 
gular, that they could not be the 
effects of chance. The critics are 
much divided as to the point of 
preference between the Sepruagint 
tranſlation and the Hebreav text. 

SEPULCHRE, à place for the 
burial of the bodies, bones, or 
aſhes of the dead. All nations 
have ſhewn particular reverence 
ard reſpect to the dead: Hence 
Sepulchres have always been held 
ſacred, and the care of them 
eſteemed a religious duty; which 
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ſeems to be grounded on a belief 
of the ſoul's immortality. The 
Sepulchres of the Hebrews in ge- 
neral were hollow places dug out 
of rocks. Thus Abraham is ſaid 
to bury Sarah his wife in the cave 


of Macpelah, Gen. xxvi. 19. In 


ſuch Sepulchres too the bodies of 
Lazarus and Fe/us Chrift were by- 
ried, Jobn xi. 38. Matibtau xxvii. 
60. And the ſame cuſtom pre- 
vails, in the Eaſtern countries, to 
this day, according to the account 
of Maunirel and other travellers, 
But ſometimes their graves were 


dug in the ground, commonly 


without their towns. Some hewn 
ſtone was uſually put over the 
graves, to ſignify to paſſenger; 
that they were burying places, 
that they might not 1nadvertently 
violate the reſting places of the 
dead, or pollute themſelves /by 
touching them. With the ſame 
intention they took care to whiten 
the Sepulchres anew every year on 
the 15th of February, Matth. xx1. 
27. Luke ix. 44. The Greeks uſed 
to inter their dead without the ci- 
ties, by the ſides of their high- 
ways. Sometimes ingeed, by way 
of particular honour, they were 
buried in an elevated part of the 
town ; and the Lacedemonians were 
allowed by Lycurgus to bury in the 
city, and round their temples: 
But this was forbidden among the 
Romans by the law of the twelve 
tables, In urbe ne ſepelito, ne- we u- 
rito; yet Valerius Publicola, Piſt- 
humus Tubertius, and the family of 
the Claudi, were buried in the 
Capitol. To bury by the ſides of 
public roads was common among 
the Romans alſo; hence their epi- 
taphs frequently began with //e 
viator. Highways were made 
choice of probably for two reaſons, 
1. That the dead might not be of- 
fenſive or injure the health of the 
living; which they certainly 
woul 
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would if buried in towns or popu- 
lous places. And, 2d'y, That 
they might hold out to travellers a 
leſſon of mortality, and teach the 
rullic moraliſt to die. Beſides Se- 
pulchres, the Antients were deſir- 
ous of ſuperb monuments to pre- 
ſerve their names from oblivion. 
See Monument, Burial, Burning, 


Funeral. Epitaph, Mauſoleum. 


SERAPHS and Seraphim, were 
Angels or Spirits of the higheſt 
rank, who, from their nearneſs to 
the throne of God, were ſuppoſed 
to be the moſt inflamed with Di- 
vins Love, and to communicate 
their fervors to the lower orders. 
The word 1s derived from an He- 
brew root ſignifying to burn or in- 
flame. See Chr, 

SERRA, among the Romans, was 
a particular manner of drawing up 
an army, in which the firſt compa- 
nies in front, beginning the en- 
eagement, ſometimes advanced, 
and ſometimes drew back, ſo that 
a lively fancy might find ſome re- 
ſemblance between them and the 
teeth of a ſaw. 

SERVITUS, among the Romans, 
was a ſpecies of puniſhment in 


which the criminal was fold, and 


all his goods expoſed in public 
auction. This ſeldom happened 
to citizens, but was uſually the 
tate of captives taken in war. See 
Puniſhment. 
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SERVUS. See Slaves. 

SESTERTIUM. See Seftertins.s- 

SESTERTIUS, the /ma/l /efterce, 
called alſo ſimply nummus, was a 
ſmall Roman coin, of filver; in 
value it was the fourth part of the 
denarius. It's value in Engliſh mo- 
ney was ſomewhat abuve one 
penny half-penny farthing, or 
14. 39. 4. lt originally contain- 
ed two 4 and a half. 

Seflertius is an abbreviation for 
ſemiſeſtertius, which ſignifies two, 
and an half of a third. Hence the 
ſeſterce was denoted by LLS. ; the 
two L's fignifying two /:bre, or 
as's, and the 8, half, The ſcribes 
at la put av H for the LL's, and 
marked the /e/erce thus HS. It 
was allo marked IIS. and H-S, 

There was alſo a larger /eferce, 
called /e/tertiunm. The /eftertium 
contained a thouſand times as 
much as the /e/ertius, or 81. 15, 
14. 3 of our money. In reckon, 
ing the /z/ertia, or greater /eflerces, 
the numeral adjective ſigniſies no 
more than it naturally ſtands for; 
but if the adverbs of number be 
uſed, other adverbs of higher va- 
lue are underſtood. But the beſt 
method of explaining this ſubject, 
will be to preſent a table contain- 
ing the value of the /efertii and 


| /e/tertia, as differently expreſſed 


by claſſic authors. 
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TERTIUM, &c. 


With CENTIE S underſtood. 


Decies ſeftertiam, wel decies cen- 


tena millia nummũm 
Centies, vel centies HS 
tre HB ---- 
Millies centies HS 


In ſpeaking of ſums above a 
thouſand, the word /e/tertium, or 
its mark, is often underſtood thus; 
millia is put for millia ſeſtertia. 
Sometimes mille or millia is under- 
ſtood, thus /ep/ingenia ſtands for 
ſeptingenta millia ſiſtertia. When 
numeral adverbs are uſed, adjec- 
tives of number are often under- 
Rood; thus HS brs et rricies ſtands 
for HS bis et tricies centena millia. 
Where the ſum is to be reduced to 
mummi ſeflertii, both centum and 
mille are underſtood, and Jecies, or 
ten, muſt bemultiplied by 100,000 ; 
thus decies HS, multiplied in this 
manner, is 1,000,000 anummi fe 
tertii. If the ſum is to be reduced 
to /eftertia, the word centum being 
underſtood, it muſt be multiplied 
by 100 only. Thus gecies HS, 
multiplied according to this direc- 
tion, is 1000 % fertia. 

Mille Seftertii is only 1000 / 
tertii; but mille ſeftertia is 1000 
times as much; and mil/ies HS is 
100,000 times as much, as ap- 
pears by the table. 

When the numeral letters have 
a line over them, centena millia 1s 


underſtood, thus MC. HS ſtands 
for 110,000,000 /eftertii ; whereas 
HS MC, without the line, de- 
notes only 1100 /eftertiz, 

When the numbers are diſtin- 
guiſhed by points in two or three 
different orders, the firſt towards 
the right-hand fignifies wnits, the 
ſecond thou/ands, and the third 
hundred thouſands ; for inſtance 
III. XII. DC. HS denote 300,000, 
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12, coo and 600 HS, in all 312,606 
ſeſtertii. 

Some will have it that there was 
no ſuch diſtinction known among 
the Roman, as that which I have 
mentioned, betwixt /e/tertius and 
feftertium : Seftertius, ſay they, im. 
plies no more than as /eftertius, i. e. 
two as's and an half, and is uſed ad- 
jectively; and when uſed plurally, 
as in guinguaginta /eftertium or /e/- 
reriia, they aſſert that it was only 
by way of abbreviation, with mil. 
lia underſtood. This opinion is 
not without probability. 

The qualification for a Roman 
Knight was 400,000 /eflerces, for 
a Senator 800,000, | 

The /eftertius was ſometimes 
called /eftertius nummus., See Me- 
ney —Authors mention a copper 
ſeftertias, worth about 3 of a pen» 
ny Engliſh. 

Se/tertius is alſo put for any thing 
that contains two wholes and half 
of another ; as as was frequently 
uſed for a whole. See As. 


SEVEN, a number to which an 


extraordinary degree of holineſs 
hath always been aſcribed both by 
the Hebrews and the Heathens. 
Thus God ordered Noah to chuſe 
ſeven pairs of clean animals and 
bring them into the ark, and a pi- 
geon was ſent out every /even days, 
to ſee if the waters were abated, 
Abraham ſet apart ſeven lambs for 
Abimelech ; Jacob ſerved Laban 
twice /even years; Cain was to be 
revenged e- fold, and Lamech 
eleven times ſeven. Balaam erected 


ſeven 


Nam 6 


the) 
the p 
callec 
paſt , 


dee ! 
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ſeven altars, and offered /i ven bul- 
locks and ſeven rams; Jos, 
friends were alſo commanded to 
offer the ſame number of the ſame 
animals. In Pharaoh's dream 
there were /even cows and /ewen 
ears of corn. The Sabbath day 
was appointed to be kept holy. 
Extraordinary ſacrifices were gene- 
rally even, or that number multi- 
plied. The purifying ſprinklings 
were performed /even times. The 
gteateſt number of feſtivals laſted 
/even days, and more of them hap- 
pened in the /eventh month_than 
in any other. Many more in- 
ſtances might be produced of the 
regard paid to the number /ever ; 
but enough has been ſaid to ſhew 
that it was held ſacred, and was 
full of myſtery. 

SEXTANS, the fixth part of the 
Riman As, which was divided al- 
ways into twelve ounces or equal 
parts, of which the Sextans con- 
tained two. See As. 

Sextans was allo a meaſure con- 
taining two ounces or Cyathi. 

SEXTARIUS, among the Romans, 
was a meaſure containing two 
Coyle or Heminæ. 6 

SEXTILIS, the fixth month of 
Remulus's year, but the eighth of 
the year of Numa. It was under 
the protection of Ceres, ard was 
called Auguſt, in honour of Au- 
zaſtzs, which name it ſtill retains. 
dee Month. 

SHAMBLES, called by the Ro- 
n2us Macella, were publick build- 
ings in which flcſh and fiſh were 
expoled to ſale. The molt re- 
markable buildings of this kind at 
None were thoſe upon the Cælian 
and E/quilian hills. 

SHAVING was not practiſed a- 
mong the Romans till the year of 
the City 450, about which time 
they Cauſed barbers to come from 
Sicih). Pliny informs us, that till 
then it had not been the cuſtom to 
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cut their hair, or to ſhave. From 
this negle& of their perſons we 
may judge of the hard and groſs 
life which they led. Julian once 
called for a barber, and a barber 
appeared, in a dreſs far above his 
condition; but looking upon him 
earneſtly, and betraying great ſur- 
prize, he ſaid, I called for a 
barber, not for a Governor or 
Senator.” Univ. Anc. Hiſt. 

The Hebrews uſed to ſhave the 
beard, the hair, and even the whole 
body. Lewites on the day of their 
conſecration, and lepers at their 
purification, ſhaved all the hair off 
their bodies. A woman, taken 
priſoner in war, ſhaved her head 
when ſhe married a Few. Sha- 
ving was alſo uſual. in times of 


mourning or any great calamity. 


The Greets of both ſexes ſhaved 
their heads before they were mar- 
ried, and conſecrated the hair to 
their guardian gods. See Hair, 
Head-drefſs, &c. 

SRECHINAH, was that viſible 
and glorious appearance under 
which God was pleaſed to mani- 
feſt himſelf to Adam and the an- 
cient patriarchs. It ſeems to have 
been a very ſhining flame or a- 
mazing ſplendor, breaking out of 
a thick cloud, and is frequently 
in Scripture diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of rhe Glory of the Lord. It 
was not itſelf a divine thing or 
ray of divinity, but a ſymbol or 
ſign of God's glorious preſence. 
This was the pillar of fire and of 
a cloud which attended the march 
of the children of Iſrael from 
Egypt; this was the glory which 
beamed forth from between the 
cherubims in the Holy of Holies; 
this was the fire which appeared 
to Mo/es in the midſt of the buſh. 
Thele ſeveral appearances of God 
mentioned in the Pentateuch are 
aſcribed by the ancient fathers 
and many other learned authors 

to 
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ts the ſecond perſon of the biciled 
Frinity ; and they affirm that 
whenſoever the divinity vouchſafed 
to make a viſible appearance it 
was by the Logos. See Gen. ili. 8. 
XV. 17. xvii. 22. Exod. xxiv. 16, 
17. XXIX. 46. iii. 2. xiv. 19. xl. 
34» 35. Levit. ix. 23, 24. Exod. 
xiii. 21. &c. 

SHEKEL, the name of a weight 
and a coin among the Jexvs. The 
weight was equal to 9 pave. 24 gr. 
Enghiſp Troy-qweight. "The value 
of the coin was equal to 25. 35 4. 
but the golden he was worth 
i/. 16s. 6d. Every man from 
twenty years old and above, nch 
and poor alike, was to give an 
a, jhekel as an offering unto the 
Lord, for the ranſom of his ſou] 
or life. This contributed to ſup- 
ply neceſſaries for the houſe and 
public ſervice of God, and the 
people were enabled to pay it, at 
its firſt eſtabliſhment, out of the 
ſpoils of the Egyptians. The 
Hebrew doctors ſay however that 
it was a per petual ordinance, and 
yearly paid by all, except women, 
bondmen, and children. It is the 
Didrachmon mentioned Mati b. xvii. 
24. as a tribute, ſee Diarachmon. 
See Meigbis and Money. | 

The ſbetel of the SarZuary docs 
not appear to have been a weight 
diſtinet from the common Dee, 
but is made mention of to exprels 
a juſt and exact /ete/, ſuck as that 
was which was kept in the Sarc- 
tuary, as a flandard. tor the regu- 
Jation of other weights, dee 
Weight. | 

duEw-BAEAD, the loaves of 
bread which the Prieſt of tne week 
put every Sabbath Day, upon the 
golden table in the Sanctuary, be- 
tore the Lord, in the Temple of 
the Jews. I hey were twelve in 
number, and were offered to God 
in the name of the twelve Tribes of 
1jrael, They were ſhaped like a 
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brick, were ten palms long, and 
five broad, weighting about eight 
pounds each. They were un- 
leavened, and made of fine flour 
by the Lewites. The Prieſts ſer 
them on the table in two rows, {ix 
in a row, and put frankinceuſe 
upon them to preſerve them from 


moulding. They were changed 


every Sibbath, and the old ones 
belonged to the Prietts upon duty, 
Of this bread none but the Pricits 
might eat, except in caſes of ne- 
ceſity, It was called the Bread of 
Faces, becauſe the table of the 
ſhew-bread, being almoſt over a- 
gainſt the ark of the covenant, 
the loaves might be ſaid to be et 

tore the fuce of God. The 
original tabie was carried away to 
Babylon, but a new one was made 
for the ſecond Temple. It was of 
wood overlaid with gold. This, 
with the candleſtick, and ſome 
other ſpoils, was carried by Titus 
to Rome. 

SHIELDS, among the Ancients, 
were compoled either of wickers, 
or light wood, or hides doubled 
into ſeveral folds, and fortiſied 
with plates of metal. Moſt part 
of the ancient bucklers ſeem to 
have covered the whole body, but 
thoſe of Argos were the largelt. 
Sometimes little bells hung upon 
them, to ſtrike terror into the 
enemy. Shields were generaily 
ornamented with figures of gener- 
ous and cou:27200s animals, ol whe 
celeſtial bodies, and all the works 
of Nature. Soldiers always held 


it highly diſgraceful to loſe theit 


Sbields; hence the S Hartan mo- 
thers uſcd to give this command 
to their ſons, »y Tay, » em 7a; 
either bring this back, or be brought 
upon it : Alluding, at the ſame 
time, to the cuſtom of carrying 
dead ſoldiers from the field of bat- 
tle upon their Shields. T heocritu 


repreſents the infant Hercules 4s 
| having 
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having a Shield for his cradle, 
The principal parts of the buckler 
were the Ailus, Irog, IIeęs eg, 
or Kvuza®-, the circumference or 
round; the OwPancs, or umbo, the 
boſs jurting out in the middle, on 
which was fixed the EmrouPau, 
of uſe in repelling weapons, and 
bearing down the enemy; and, 
laſtly, the Tea Or Karge, 
which was a thong of leather or 
rod of metal reaching acroſs the 
buckler, whereby it was hung up- 
on the ſhoulders. See Scutum. 
S11Ps, among the Ancients, 
were divided into Manocrota and 
Polycreta, the former having only 
one tire of oars, the latter ſeveral, 
from two or three, to twenty, 
thirty, or even forty : Such a veſ- 
ſc} as the laſt we have an account 
of in Philopater, which required 
no leſs than four thouſand men to 
row it, The learned differ much 
about the manner in which the 
ranks of oars were diſpoſed. Some 
will have them to have been placed 
long ways, like the ranks of oars 
in modern galleys; others are of 
opinion, that the ranks of the Bi- 


remes, Triremes, Quingueremes, &c. 


were ſet one above another, not 
petpendiculazly, but obliquely, 
and, as it were, by ſteps; and this 
they prove from many paſſages in 
ancient authors; but, what is ſtill 
more decifive, this opinion 1s con- 
frined by ancient monuments, 
elpecially Trajan's Pillar, which 
repreſencs theſe ranks one above 
another. It is eaſy to conceive, 
that there muſt have been an al- 
moſt inſuperable difficulty in work- 
ing veflels of extraordinary fize, 
ſuch as thoſe, for inſtance, of Pro- 
lemy Phi.epator, King of Egypt, 
and Zero, King of Syracuſe. The 


veſſels of Hiero were built by the 


direction of Archimedes, one of 
which had twenty ranks of oars, 
aud the other forty, This laſt 
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was 280 cubits long, 38 broad, and 
50 cubits high. The oars of thoſe 
in the higheſt rank were 38 cubits 
in length, tho* there was only a 
ſingle man to each oar. Yegetins 
reckons, among ſhips of a reaſon- 
able fize, and fit for war, only the 
Duingueremes and thoſe of leſs rank. 
The Yuingueremes had each 420 
men on board; three hundred of 
whom were rowers, and the reſt 
ſoldiers. The Roman fleet at Me, 
ina conſiſted of 330 of thoſe ſhips, 
and that of the Carthaginians at 
Lihbæum of 350 of the {ame ſize. 
Each veſſel was an hundred and 
fifty feet long. Thus 130,000 
men were contained in the one, 
and 150,000 in the other, with 
proviſions, and the neceſſary ſtores 
of every kind. What a grand idea 
does this give us of the ancient 
naval armaments! Yet this is the 
account given by Polybizs, wha 
expreſſes his own wonder at his 
own relation. From the time of - 
Auguſtus, the Romans ſeldom made 
uſe of veſſels with more ranks of 
oars than the Triremes and the Bi- 
remes. The ſhips called Libarne 
were adopted, as proper for en- 
gagements, The larger ſhips of 
war were called Nawes Lengæ. 
Some of theſe had hatches, and 
others none. Thoſe which had 
hatches were called Tee or Con- 
flrate, by the Greeks ualaPpaxia 
Thoſe which had no hatches were 
by the Roman named Apertæ, by 
the Greeks aN. Sometimes 
we find mention made of Naver 
Turrite; theſe had turrets upon 
their decks, from whence the ſol- 
diers uſed all ſorts of weapons and 
engines. All ſhips of war in ge- 
neral were Roſtrata, or armed 
with Roftra. See Roftrum. 

For an account of the officersand 

ſailors, ſee Officers and Sailors. 
The Romans nrſt applied them» 
ſelves to the building of ſhips in 
® the 
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the firſt Punic war, and ſoon be- 
came a formidable naval power. 
SnirRTs, were not worn by 
Jeaus, Greeks, or Romans, but their 
place was ſupplied by thin Tunice 
of woo). The want of linen a- 
mong the ancients made frequent 
waſhings and ablutions neceſſary. 
SHoEs, among the Jews, were 
of leather, linen, ruſh or wood; 
thoſe of ſoldiers were ſometimes of 
braſs or iron, The Hebrewvs, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, had their legs as 
well as feet covered when in the 
field, and in cities. To put off 
the ſhoes from their feet was an 
act of reverence to the majeſty of 
God; and was allo a ſign of 
mourning. To bear their ſhoes 
after them or untie the latchets, 
was the meanelt ſervice that could 
be performed for any one, The 
man who refuſed to raiſe up ſeed 
to his deceaſed brother by marry- 
ing his widow, had his ſhoes 
plucked off by her for refuſing. 
The ſhoes of the Jexvs, like thoſe 
of the Greeks and Romans, were tied 
with thongs under the ſoles of the 
feet. A man pulling off his ſhoe, 
and giving it to his neighbour, 
ſignified that he thereby made over 


his right of poſſeſſing that land, 


or ſetting his foot upon it, as the 
owner or proprietor of it; and 


this was an uſual ceremony in re- 
deeming lands, or 1n contracts. 


Ruth iv. 7. 


Among the Greets, AAB | 


were a kind of ſhoes worn incif- 
ferently by men or women. San- 
dals, EZarkzauz, were the ſhoes of 
heroines, or of rich and gay wo- 


men. Baavlas were worn only in 


the houſe. Koviwoo; were low and 
flight like the former. legBugrs 


were worn by ladies of diſtinction. 


Kpnmideg belonging to military 
people. AgSvaas were large and 
ealy ſhoes. Iowa: were worn 
by courtezans, of a white colour. 
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Aeaxwvixas were red ſhoes worn by 


the Lacedemoniant. Kayla; 
were worn by peaſants. EAA. 
were worn by comedians, anſwer- 
ing to the Socci of the Romans. 
Eugadig, called alſo Cothurni, 
were the high ſhoes or buſkins of 
tragedians. The Grecian ſhoes in 
general came up to the middle of 
the leg. | | 

The ſhoes of the Romans, like 
thoſe of the Jews and Greeks, co- 


vered half of the leg, were open 


before, and tied with thongs called 
corrigiæ. They made a point of 
having the ſhoe apply cloſely to 
the foot, and often made uſe of 
wool, &c. for that purpoſe. Black 
ſhoes were worn by the citizens of 
ordinary rank, and white ones by 
the women. Red ſhoes were ſome- 
times worn by the Jadies, and pur- 
ple ones by the coxcombs of the 
other ſex. Red ſhoes were put on 
by the chief magiſtrates of Rome, 
on days of ceremony and triumphs, 
The ſhoes cf Senators, Patricians, 
and their children, had a creſcent 
upon them which ſerved for a 
buckle, theſe were called calce; lu- 
nati. Slaves wore no ſhoes, hence 
they were called crelati, from their 
duſty feet. Phecion alſo, and Cato 
Uticen/is, went without ſhoes. The 
toes of the Reman ſhoes bent a 
little backwards and ended in a 
point, hence they were called cal- 
cet, reſtrati, repandi, &c. 

The different kinds of ſhoes a- 
mong the Romans were the calcei 
mullei, calcei lunati, ſeltæ, ſandal, 
cothurni, caligæ, gallice, erepidæ, 
occi, ferones, ocreæ, campagi, &c. 
molt of which will be found under 
their proper heads. 

Shows of Wild Beaſts, See 
Beaſts. 

SIBYLLA, were certain enthu- 
ſlaſtic virgin propheteſſes who gave 
oracles, which were held in the 


higheſt veneration by the An- 
cients. 
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cients. 'The Romans kept their 
books with infinite care, and con- 
ſulted them on great occaſions 
with the utmoſt credulity. Tar- 
guin committed the S:by//ine books 
to the cuſtody of two prieſts, ap- 
pointed for that very purpoſe out 


of the Patricians. Authors are not 


agreed as to the number of 875i; 
iome reckon two: Erophyle, of 
Troy, called Sia Phrygia ; and 
Sinuachia, of Erythre, called Si- 
bylla Erythea. Jo theſe others 
add the Perſan, Delphic, Libyan, 
Cumean, Samian, Cuman, Helle/- 
pontic, and Tiburtine, denominat- 
ing them from the places of their 
nativity. The Erythrean, Del- 
phie, and Cumaan are the moſt fa- 
mous. ä 
The S:by/line Oracle: ſeem to 
have been compiled to anſwer cer- 
tain political purpoſes ; little ſtreſs, 
therefore, ought to be laid on the 
prophecies which they are ſaid to 
contain concerning the Maß. 
SICERA, an inebriating liquor 
among the Jews, ſuppoſed by ma- 
ny to be palm-wine. 
SIDEROMANCY, a ſpecies of 
divination, performed by burning 
ſtraws, &c. on red-hot iron, in 
which operation conjectures were 
formed from the manner of their 
burning, &e. 
$1GILLAR1IA, ſeaſts in honour 
of Saturn, celebrated after the Sa- 
turnalia, At this feſtival little 
ſtatues of gold, filver, &c. were 
ſacrificed to the god, inſtead of 
men, which had been the uſual 
victims, till Hercules changed the 
cruel cuſtom. See Saturnalia. 
SIGNA, ſtandards or enſigns a- 
mong the Greeks, were of diſferent 
kinds; ſome had the repreſenta- 
tion of different animals, bearing 
ſome relation to the cities they be- 
longed to: The 4thenians, for in- 
ance, bore an owl; the Thebans, 
a /phinx ; the Per/ians, a ſun ; But 
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the moſt frequent enſign among 
the Greeks was a purple coat upon 
the top of a ſpear. The flag or 
ſtandard elevated, was a fignal to 
begin the battle; and the ſtandard 
depreſſed, was a fignal to deſiſt. 
The ſtandards, among the Ro- 
mans, were of various ſorts alſo. 
Some had an image of the Empe- 
ror, in which caſe the ſtandard- 
bearers were called [maginifer:. 
Others had a hand ſtretched out, 
the bearers of which were called 
Signiferi. Some had a filver eagle, 
and then the enſign-bearers were 
called Aguiliſeri. Others had a 
dragon, with a head of filver, and 
a body of taffety, which moyed 
with the wind like a real dragon; 
the bearers of this enſign were cal- 
led Draconarii, The Emperor's 
enſign was called Labarum, and 
the bearers of it Labariferi. This 
was of a purple colour, beſet with 
gold fringe, adorned with gems, 
and only carried when the Empe- 
ror went in perſon to the field. In 
the rude ages of Reme a manipulus, ' 
or wiſp of ſtraw, was the enſign ; 
this was afterwards changed to a 
hand, or a ſpear, with a tranſverſe 
piece at the top like a croſs ; be- 
low the tranſverſe part was ſome- 
times an orbicular ſhield, contain- 
ing images of the gods. Auguſtus 
uſed a globe to imply the conqueſt 


of the world. The enfign ot the 


horſe was not ſolid like thoſe of 
the foot ſoldiers, but a cloth, hke 
our colours, ſpread on a ſtaff, on 
which were commonly the names 
of the Emperors in golden or pur- 
ple letters. The common enſign 
of the whole legion was an eagle 
of gold or ſilver, with a thunder- 
bolt in its talons. All the enfigns 
were mounted upon a ſpear, ſharp 
at the end, that it might be fixed 
in the ground with more eaſe. 
The ſtandards were always pre- 
ſerved with moſt religious care 
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thefoldiers worſhipped them, ſwore 
by them, and incurred certain 
death if they loſt them. 

SIGNALS have been in uſe in 
all ages for conveying intelligence 
from place to place, or conveying 
ideas to one another, by figns mu- 
tually agreed upon. The ſignals 
were either vocal or viſible. Vo- 


cal ſignals were the gr, ſound- 


ſhells, trumpets, pipes, &c. 


Viſible ſignals were made by mo- 


ving the head, clapping the hands, 

ointing their pikes in the field of 
El. Fires and flambeaux were 
uſed in the night. The ſignal for 
battle among the Romans was a 
purple coat of arms ſtuck on the 
General's pavilion. The eleva- 
tion of the ſtandard was a ſignal 
for battle among the Gre:4s, and 
the depreſſion of it was the ſignal 
to deſiſt, See 7 ra. 

SIGNIFERI. See Siga. 

S1LICERNIUM, among the Ro- 
mant, was a feaſt of a private na- 
ture, provided for the dead ſome 
time after the funeral. It confßiſt- 
ed of beans, lettuces, bread, eggs, 
&c. Theſe were laid upon the 
tomb, and they fooliſhly believed 
the dead would come out for the 
repaſt. What was left was gene- 
rally burnt on the ſtone. The 
word filicerniam is derived from 
filex and cena, i. e. a ſupper upon 
a ſtone, Eating what had thus 
been provided for the dead, was 
eſteemed a mark of the moſt mi- 
ſerable poverty. A fimllar. enter- 
tainment was made by the Gres, 
at the tombs of the deceaſed ; but 
it was uſual among them to treat 
the ghoſts with the fragments from 
the Feaſt of the living. See Fune- 
ral, Inferie. 


SILK was firſt worn at Rome by. 


Heliogabalus, who had an imperial 
robe made entirely of filk, which 

was then called Holaſerica, becauſe 
filk came from Seres, now called 
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Catbay. Silk in thoſe times was 
ſold for its weight in gold. In 
Aurelian's reign the price was not 
much diminiſhed. He would not 
ſuffer his wife to wear a robe of 
ſilk dyed in purple. 
SIMPLODIARIA, among the 
Romans, were a kind of funeral 
honours paid to the deceaſed at 
their obſeqi es, confilting chiefly 
of dancing, leaping, vaulting, &c. 
S1MPULUM, among the Re. 
mans, Was a veſſel like a cruct, 
made with a long handle, and 
uſed at ſacrifices and libations, for 
taking a very little wine at a time, 
SIN-OFFERING., See Sacrifice, 
S16TRUM, in ancient Concerts, 
was made uſe of for beating time. 
It was a plate of ſounding metal, 
of an oval form. The upper part 
was adorned with the tgure of a 
cat, with a human face in the 
middle, the head of % on the 
right, and that of Nephrhys on the 
left. It was filled with wires, 
which beat againſt the plate when 
ſhaken, 
StTICINES, among the Romans, 
were certain muſicians who attend. 


ed funcrals. Some of them ſound- 


ed the trumpet, and others the 
flute or pipe. See Funeral. 
SITONE, Athenian officers ap- 


pointed to lay in corn for the ule 


of the city. The money for the 
occaſion was furniſhed by the ra- 
pets The Jroizioewg, Or the public 
treaſurer. 

SLTOPHYLAX, an Athenian ma- 
giſtrate, who ſuperintended the 
corn, to take care that no perion 
bought more than was neceſſary for 
his family. The laws prohibited 
particular perſons from buying 
more than fifty meaſures or Pepjuai 
of wheat: To prevaricate in this 
was a capital crime. 'The Sitephy- 
laces were fifteen in number, vis. 
Ten for the city, and five for the 


Piræuas.— They regulated the Ry 
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of meal, and appointed the aſſize 
of bread. 

SLaves, among the Hebrews, 
were of two forts; thoſe taken in 
war or purchaſed, which might be 
kept, exchanged, ſold, or diſpoſed 
of by their maſters as their own 
proper goods; and thoſe who thro? 
poverty ſold themſelves, or were 
ſold to pay their debts, or were 
delivered up by their parents for 
{laves in caſes of neceſſity. The 
ſlavery of this ſecond fort only 
continued till the year of Jubilee, 
unleſs they choſe to continue in 
the capacity of ſlaves, in which 
caſe they had their ears bored with 
an awl againſt their maſter's door- 

olts. Hebrew ſlaves were alſo 
entitled to their liberty in the Sa6- 
tatical Year, if they choſe to ac- 
cept it. It was uſual to have a 
market for ſlaves, where men and 
women were expoſed to ſale. Thus 
Poetipbar bought Ze/eph of the 1þ- 
maelites, to whom his brethren 
had ſold him, Gen. xxxvii. 27, 36. 
Xxxix. 1. There is alſo mention 
made of ſervants bought with mo- 


rey, Gen. xxiii. 27. To the cuſ- 


tom of buying ſlaves the Apoſtle 
alludes, when he ſays, we are 
brught with à price, viz, the 
Blcod of Chriſt, and therefore are 
bound to obedience, 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
Matth. xviii. 25. We are in- 
formed, by travellers, that mar- 
kets for ſlaves are ſtill continued 
in the Eaſt, Sce Jubilee, Sab- 
batical Year. | 

Slaves, among the Athenians, 
were of two forts, the Pela:æ, who 
were freemen, by poverty reduced 
to ſervitude, and ſlaves properly 
io calied. For an account of the 
Pelatæ, lee Pelatæ. 

The ſecond ſort of ſlaves were 
wholly in their maſter's power, 
they were conſidered as property, 
had no hopes of obtaining liberty 
tor themſelves or their poſterity; 
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but continued in a condition little 
better than that of beaſts. It was 
deemed an unſufferable piece of 
impudence for ſlaves to imitate 
freemen in their dreſs, behaviour, 
or the manner of cutting their 
hair. The particular form in 
which they cut their hair was cal- 
led 6:45 ardconwong. The love of 
boys, which was eſteemed honour. 
able among freemen, was forbid. 
den to ſlaves. Slaves could nei- 
ther plead for themſelves, nor 
give evidence in any cauſe ; yet 
they were trequently tortured to 
excite confellious They were 
not allowed to communicate in 
the worſhip of certain deities ; 
they were excluded for inſtance 
from the worſhip of the ZEumenides 
at Athen, and of Hercules in like 
manuer at Ame. They were not 
permitted to learn the liberal arts, 
thenr whole learning being a leſſon 
of ſervile obedience ; yet genius 
ſometimes broke through all theſe 
reſtraints, as we ſec in the works 
of Z/op, Anachar ſis, Epifetus, &c. 
Slaves were not allowed to bear 
any name in uſe among free-born 
citizens; hence when they obtain- 
ed their liberty their ſervile names 
were changed for others which had 
more ſyllables. They were never 
ſuffered ro bear arms, becauſe this 
might have been dangerous to the 
ſtate, ſince their number exceeded 
by twenty times that of the citi- 
zens ; ſometimes indeed they were 
permitted to arm in defence of 
their maſters. Deſertion to the 
enemy and theft were puniſhed by 
tying the offender to a wheel, and 
whipping him with the greateſt 
ſeverity. The ſcourge was a fre- 
aent puniſhment inflicted on 
1 and for heinous offences 
they were condemned to grind at 
the mill, or rather to beat the 
grain into meal, which was a moſt 
laborious employment. Slaves 
were 
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were frequently branded or ſtig- 
matized, ſometimes by way af 
puniſhment, and ſometimes to diſ- 
tinguiſh them in caſe of deſertion. 
The temple of The/eus was an A/y- 
lum for ſlaves, and they had alſo 
the privilege of commencing ſuits 
againſt their maſters for inhuman 
treatment at Aubent. They were 
alſo permitted to get eſtates, pay- 
ing 2 ſmall tribute to their maſters 
every year. Faithful flaves were 
often rewarded by their maſters 
with freedom; and ſor any fignal 
ſervice to the flate, they had hber- 
ty beſtowed upon them by the pub- 
lic. While they contiaued under 
the abſolute government of their 
maſters, they were called Ola ; 
but after freedom had been grant- 
ed them, they received the name 
of Ava, being only bound to 
ſome ſmall fervices, 

The ſlaves of Sparta, called He- 
la, are mentioned under the ar- 
ticle Helots. 

Among the Romans, ſlaves were 
diſtinguiſhed into three. ſorts ; 
thoſe who had been taken in war, 
who were uſually ſold by auction; 
thoſe bought of dealers, who trat- 
ficked for them in the markets; 
and thoſe who were born of other 
Navcs in their maſter's houſe. To 
theſe may be added ſuch as being 
ſree voluntarily fold themſelves, 
or became ſlaves to their creditors. 
The ſlaves who were expoſed to 
ſale in the public market ſome- 
times wore a garland on their 
heads, to ſignify that they were to 
be ſold ; ſometimes a hat or cap, 
which implied that the ſeller would 
warrant them; and ſometimes 
they had a label hanging at their 
necks, ſpecifying their good and 
bad propertics, health and wwar- 
mities. Such ſlaves as were brought 
from beyond ſea to be ſold, had 
their feet rubbed with chalk, 
hence they were called Creta!i, 
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The ſlaves were once entirely ſub. 
jected to their maſter's will, ſo 
that they were liable to be killed, 
or put to the moſt exquiſite tor. 
tures, and, in caſe of ſickneſs, to 
be abandoned, and ſent to the 
iland of Aſcalabius, which is 
in the river Tiber, with the 
wretched conſolation of reflect- 
ing that with the recovery of their 
health they might regain their 
liberty. But the Emperor 4. 
arian made it death to kill a 
ſlave without ſufficient cauſe; and 
the Emperor Claudius decrees, 
that if any flave was by his maſter 
abandoned in ſickneſs, he ſhould 
be declared free in caſe of recove- 
ry. Slaves had four buſhels of 
corn per month allowed them for 
ſubſiſtence, and whatever they 
ſpared out of this became their 
own property under the name of 
Peculium. Whatever they could 
earn aftcr finiſhing the work pre- 
ſcribed by thcir maſters became 
theirs alſo under the ſame name. 
It was death for Nona ſlaves to 
enter into military ſervice, tho”, 
in caſes of urgent neceſiity, this 
was allowed. The common pu- 
niſkment of ſlaves was whipping, 
during which they were tied by 
the arm-pi:s, and a weight falten- 
ed to their fect to prevent them 
from kicking thoſe that ſcourged 
them, To prevent revolts, they 
were prohibited trom holding al- 
ſemblies, or having feaſts among 
themſelves. If a maſter was ki!- 
led by one of his ſlaves, not only 
they who were actually in the 
houſe were to be executed, but 
ſuch alſo as were made free by his 
will, if in the houſe at the time of 
the murder, ſuffered the ſame fate. 
Slaves were oftentimes ſkilled in 
arts and ſciences, and were em- 
ployed in different ways according 
to their qualifications ; ſome, for 


inſtance, inſtructed their malter's 
| children, 
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children, others performed the of- 
ice of Amanuen/is, &c. But the 
greateſt number was employed in 
the cultivation of lands and coun- 
try buſineſs. Slaves ſometimes 
rented their maſter's land, and 
kept the overplus that remained, 
aſter ſatisfying the owner. There 
were alſo public flaves belonging 
to the ſtate, who were employed 
in public works. Slaves oStain- 
ed their liberty by will, or in gra- 
titude tor good offices, or by pur- 
chaſe. In times of ſcarcity, ava- 
ricious maſters made their ſlaves 
tree, that they might thro' them 
paitake more largely in the month- 
ly diſtributions of corn, &c. Some 
gave tieedom to their flaves by 
will, with a vain intention of 
augmenting their funeral pomp, 
becauſe at funerals the freedmen 
conſtantly attended. The act of 
making a ſlave fiee was called 
Manumiſjion ; the principal cere- 
mony attending it was a ſtroxe on 
the head with the Vindidta. See 
Manumiſjica and Vindida. 

Upon being made free, they 
were immediately inſcribed in the 
Pretor's lift, and became citizens; 
but it they failed in paying reſpect 
to their former malters, they were 
obliged either to return intoflavery 
again, or ſent to work in the 
mines. The freedmen were called 
Liberti, and their children Liber- 
tini. It is to be obſerved that 
llaves, together with freedom al- 
ways received a new name. See 
Name. 

SLEEP, it was cuſtomary among 
the Reman; to fleep in the middle 
of the day, and for that purpoſe 
they had apartments diſtinct trom 
their bed-chambers. 

SLING, an inſtrument uſed by 
the Ancients in war. It was made 
up of two {trings, having a little 
pouch, like a net, in the middle, 
for holding the ſtone, which was 
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to be caſt out of it. The flingers 


were a part of the Roman militia. 
In the iflands of Majorca and Mi- 
norca, Called Baleari, the art of 
iinging was practiſed with won— 
dertul ſucceſs; even the children, 
after they were {trong enough to 
whirl a fling, were not allowed to 
eat till they had with their ſlings 
Rrack their breakfaſt, and brought 
it from the beam on which it was 
placed as a mark.—Szrado tells us 
that theſe people uſed three kinds 
of ſlings, ſome longer and others 
ſhorter, according to the diſtance; 
and that they wore the firſt as a 
head-band, the ſecond as a girdle, 
and the third was carried 1n the 
hand, 

INAILS Were a very common 
diſh at the Roman tables, and ſome 
very grave authors of antiquity 
have told us the methods uſed to 
fatten them. Falvius Hirpinus, 
according to Pliny, had ſtudied 
that art wi:h ſo much ſucceſs, that 
the ſhells of ſome of his ſnails 
would contain about ten quarts. 
We find ſnails mentioned in a 
philoſophical bill of fare of Pliny 
himlelt. This food is {till in high 
repute in ſome parts of Switzer 
land. 

Sxow was uſed by the Romans, 
not only to cool their liquors, but 
their ſtomachs alſo, after having 
enflamed themſelves with high 
eating. This cuſtom til] prevails 
in /taly, eſpecially at Naples, where 
a ſcarcity of ſnow would te con 
ſidered as a calamity. 

Soccus, among the Romans 
was a high ſhoe worn by actors, in 
the ancient Drama, in repreſent. 
ing comic characters. It is uſed 
in oppolition to Corhburnus, the 
tragedian's bukin; and ſometimes 
lands for comedy itſelf, as Ca- 
thurnus does for tragedy. The 
Soccus reached above the ancle, 
but not ſo high as the Cothurnus, 

which 
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which may be conſidered as inti- 
mating that comedy muſt talk in a 
humbler ſtyle than tragedy—the 
Sock is lower than the Buyſeiz. See 
Cothurnus. 

Soccus and Socculus were alſo a 
fort of ſhoes worn by the Roman 
ladies, and by thoſe of Greece alſo. 

The Romans alſo wore ſwaths or 
bands to cover the leg down to the 
Soceus., Theſe bands they called 
Soccelli. 

Socn, among the Romans, were 
ſuch States as were in alliance with 
the Commonwealth of Rome. In 
the time of Porybius, all Italy was 
ſubject to the Romans; yet no tate 
or people in it had been reduced 
into the form of a province, but 
retained in general their own laws 
and governors, and were termed 
Socit or confederates. The con- 
federate troops were raiſed at the 
ſame time the levies were made in 
Rome, on the Cenſul's giving no- 
tice of the number of forces they 
ſhould have occaſion for to the 
Cities of the allies, together with 
the time and place of rendezvous. 
The fates © accordingly convened 
their men, choſe their number, 
and gave the oath, appointing a 


commander in chief and a pay- 


maſter-general. The ci recerv- 
ed no conſideration for their fer- 
vice, but a diltribution of corn, 
The Auxilia differed from the So- 
cii, as being borrowed at a certain 
pay from foreign Princes and 
States. The name of Soc: in time 
ceaſed, all the natives of Ia be- 
ing accounted Romans, and ho- 
_noured with the Tus Civitatis. 
See Auxilia. 
. . SockaTic Phi gſaphers, were 
ſuch as adopted the doctrines of 
Socrates, who was the moſt amiable 
of all the ancient profeſſors of 
philoſophy. His mind was en- 
| larged, liberal, candid, and de- 
voted to the inveſtigation of moral 
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truth. The Socratic philoſophy 
obſerved a due medium betwixt 
the vain curiofity of the Natural. 
iſts of thoſe times, and the empty 
oſtentation of the Sophiſts, The 
intention of Socrates was to in- 
fluence the conduct, and improve 
the heart, For this purpoſe he 
made uſe of dialogue, which he 


managed with the utmoſt delicacy, 


ingenuity, and addreſs. He diſ- 
guiſed his dritt till his antagoniſt 
had made ſuch conceſſions as juſ- 
tified his practical concluſions, 
He aſſerted the being, omnipo. 
tence and omniſcience of God, 
and held that he made the world 
by his power, ſupports it by his 
providence, and 1s an attentive 
obſerver of the actions of his 
creatures, Man, he faid, was 
poſſeſſed of an immortal foul, 
which had ſomething in it of the 
divinity ; by which it was enabled 
to know its creator, obſerve his 
will, and riſe to the moſt ſublime 
conceptions. He held that the 
ſoul, upon leaving the body, re- 
turned to heaven, and enjoyed a 
degree of felicity proportioned to 
its improvements in virtue. This 
was the ſolid fouadation on which 
he erected morais. He placed all 
real good in moral ſcience, and 
ſaid that the true end and uſe of 
knowledge was to correct the will, 
He made the worſhip of the gods 
conſiſt in obedience to their wills, 
aſſerted what was juſt and what 
was vſeful to be the ſame thing, 
and placed all tranquillity of mind 
in the practice of dur duty. He 
held that the divine will was 
tranſcribed upon the human heart; 


and conſequently, that to obey 


the dictates of reaſon and the 
ſuggeſtions of our own feelings was 
obedience to the laws of heaven. 
He held that nothing is really 
uſeful but that of which we are 
capable of making a good = 

that 
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that riches ought to be applied to 
purpoſes truly beneficial; that 
paſſions are the peſts of a ſtate; 
that agriculture was intitled to 
liberal encouragement; that the 
greateſt caution was neceſſary in 
the choice of a wife; and that 
women ought not to ramble from 
home. Such were the doctrines 
of Socrates, as handed down to us 
by his diſciples; the chief of whom 
were Plato, Xenophan, Critias, Al- 
cibiadesr, AE/chines, Crito, Simon, 
Cebes, Timon and others. But of 
all his diſciples Xenophon ſeems 
moſt fully to have imbibed his 
ſpirit, to have collected his opi- 
nions with the greateſt care, and 
publiſhed them with the moſt ſtu- 
dious exactneſs. Socrates appears 
not to have opened a ſchool, but 
to have given his lectures wherever 
he went, which he delivered ex- 
tempore, or from memory; for he 
left no writings behind him. He 
frequently aſſerted, that on extra- 
ordinary occaſions he experienced 
the aid of a Demon or Genius, 
which communicated wiſdom, cou- 
rage, and perſeverance by its 
lecret whiſpers. See Phi/o/ophy, 
Damon, &c. 

SODALES, among the Romans, 
were members of any . collegiate 
body, particularly free tradeſmen 
of the ſeveral companies. But 
tnoſe who challeaged that name 
by way of eminence, were religi- 
ous officers, inltituted to take care 
of the feſtivals and annual honours 
vf preat men deceaſed. Thus we 
meet with Sodales Titii, Sodales 
Augu/tales, Sodales Antoniani, Hel- 
viani, Alexandrini. 
tales. | 

SODALITIA, among the Komans, 
ſometimes fignified an unlawful 
making of parties at elections, 
which was interpreted as a ſort of 
violence offzred to the freedom of 
the people, Againſt this practice 


See Aug | 
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the Lex Licinta de Sodalitiis was 
enacted in the year of the city 692, 
by M. Licinius Craſſus, when he 
was Conjul with Cn. Pompey : This 
law appointed a ſevere penalty. 

SOJOURNERS, among the Athe- 
nians, were allowed to dwell in 
the city and follow their own bu- 
fineſs without diſturbance, provi- 
ded they obeyed the laws, and con- 
formed to the cuſtoms of the coun- 
try. But they had no ſhare in 
government, nor could tranſa& 
any concerns in their own names, 
but were obliged to make choice 
of ſome perſon under whoſe pro- 
tection they put themſelves, and 
whoſe duty it was to defend them 
from all oppreflion. This perſon 
to whom they committed them- 
ſelves was called Proflates. See 
Proftates. 

SOLARIUM, among the Romans, 
was a piece of ground 1n ſome ele- 
vated ſituation, expoſed to the 
ſun, and made very level, where 
they uſed to walk for the ſake of 
air and exerciſe, Such walks they 
uſually had on the tops of their 
houſes. See Houſe. 

SoLDieRs, among the Romans, 
were levied by the D:ator or Con- 


/uls. On the day appointed, by 


decree or proclamation, the ſtand- 
ard of war was raiſed upon the 
Capitol, and the levies made there, 
or ſometimes in the Campus Mar- 
tius. All the young men, capa- 
ble of bearing arms, were obliged 
to be preſent on pain of a fine; to 
fail was criminal during the Com- 
monwealth. The funeral, how- 
ever, of a near relation, or the 
performance of certain religious 
ceremonies, were admitted as ſuf- 
ficient excuſes. None were ex- 
empt from ſerving in the army, 
except ſuch as had particular ex- 
emptions from the Senate, or were 
lame, or ſubje& to the falling ſick- 
neſs, or had noc attained the age 
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of ſevimees, or were turned of 


forty-fix. Prieſts were alſo excuſed 


from ſerving, except they had war 
with the Gauls, The officers who 
made the levies choſe the ſoldiers, 
hence Legio is derived from Legere, 
and the levy was called Delectus. 


No ſoldier was admitted under the 


height of five Roman feet and ten 
inches, except in caſes of neceſſi- 
ty. The men of the firſt cohorts 
of each legion were not under fix 


feet; but the Roman foot was ele- 


ven inches and fix hundred and 
four decimal parts of an inch Eng- 
4%. The foot were obliged to 
ſerve fixteen years, the horſe ten. 
Soldiers were not obliged to ſerve 
after the age of forty-ſix, unleſs 
they deſired to continue in the 
ſervice, in which caſe they were 
ranked with the veterans or volun- 
teers. Furlows of ten months 
were frequent, on account of the 
great diltance of one part of the 


empire from another. A ſoldier 


had no other judge but his officer. 
Roman ſoldiers originally ſerved at 
their own expence; but, becauſe 
of the length of the ſiege of Veil, 
the infantry began to receive pay 
about the 347th year of Rome. 
The foot at firſt had three M a 
day, and each Centurion fix. Five 
or ſix years after the cavalry began 
to be paid alſo, and each borſeman 
had three times the pay of a foot- 
ſoldier. The pay was afterwards 
augmented to two Oli for the in- 
fantry, and a Denarius for the ca- 
valry; but under the Emperors, 
each ſoot-ſoldier had a Denarius, 
and each horſeman two. Every 
thing was ſo well regulated in the 
camp, that the time for ſleep was 
fixed, no leſs than the time of 
their meals. They all eat toge- 
ther by tents, not. being allowed 
to eat ſeparately. Their food was 
bacon, cheeſe, and biſcuit, and 
their drink water, mixed with a 
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little vinegar. The armour of the 


foot-ſoldiers were helmets, cui- 
raſſes, a dagger on the right: ſide, 
and a long {word on the left; 
darts with long bucklers, a wicker 
caſe containing a ſaw, an hedpe. 
bill, an hatchet, a pick-ax, a ſic- 
kle, a chain or leathern thongs, 
with bread for three days. They 
carried their bucklers hanging at 
their backs, and their darts in 
their hands, beſides a ſtake to 
ſerve as a paliſade in their en- 
trenchments, and ſometimes three 
or four tied together like a faggot, 
The itakes had branches at thetop, 
which irterwore into an hedpe, 
The horſemen wore a long ſword 
on the right fide, carried a ſpear 
in their hands, a ſhield flung on 


the ſide of their horles, a quiver - 


with three or more long darts with 
broad points, a cuiraſs and helmet 
like thoſe of the foot. — The Pala- 
ria, mock fights, throwing the 
Javelin, running, leaping, &c, 


were the- exerciſes of the ſoldiers 
in the camp when not on duty, 


In times of peace they were em- 
ployed in public works, as making 
roads, &c. to prevent habits of in- 
dolence, to encreaſe their ſtrength, 
and to preſerve their health. They 
had no phyſicians in the army, but 
the ſoldiers dreſſed each others 
wounds with knov/n remedies uſed 


in the city. The ſoldiers were 


formed into Legions, which were 
ſubdivided into Cohorts, Manipu- 
li, Centariæ, and Decuriæ. The 
cavalry were called A. For mi- 
litary puniſhments and rewards, 
ſee Puniſhments, &c. 

The advantages of a military 
life, among the ; hal were very 
conſiderable, beſides being eſteem- 
ed honourable; for ſoldiers were 
entitled to their ſhare of the plun- 


der of cities, conquered countries 


were often divided amongſt them, 


farms and houſes in proviuces * 
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alſo given them, none could touch 
their goods while they were abſent 
in the camp, legacies were often 
left them by the Emperors, dona- 
tives were not infrequent, and 
every brave man might expect pro- 
motion without the diſtinction of 
birth. All theſe advantages, be- 
ſides their pay, cloaths, and pro- 
viſions, made the profeſſion of 
arms deſirable. See Legion, Co- 
hort, Officers, Oath, Sacramentum. 

SOLDUR11, a kind of military 
clients or retainers to the great 
men in Gaul, who bound them- 
ſelves to bear all the good or ill 
fortune of their patrons, and fre- 
quently died for them. They are 
mentioned by Cz/ar. 

SOLE A, were a ſort of ſandals 
without upper leathers, covering 
only the ſoles of the feet, and fal- 
tened above with ſtraps and buc- 
kles. The Sole were the ordi- 
nary wear of the women, and 
therefore held ſcandalous in men, 
except on occaſions of mirth and 
jollity, as at edtertainments, pub- 
lic ſhews, &c. At the feaſts of the 
Romans, the Soleæ were always pnl- 
led off the feet of the gueſts by the 
llaves before they laid down upon 
the table couches. See Accubatio. 

SOPHISTS was a name at firſt 
given to philoſophers, and thoſe 
vho were remarkable for their 
viidem: It was afterwards ap- 
plied to rhetoricians, and laltly to 
luch as ſpent their time in verbal 
niccties, logical conundrums, fri- 
volous diſtinctions, ſententious 
quibbles, and philoſophical ænig- 
mas, For example there was a 
famous problem amongſt the an- 
cient Sophiſts, called the P/eudo- 
menos, to this purpoſe; When a 
man ſays, I lie, does he lie, or 
does he not lie? If he lies, he 
ſpeaks truth; and if he ſpeaks 
truth, he lies.” Many books were 
written to ſolve this wonderful 


SOR 
problem; for Chry/ippus favoured 


the world with no fewer than fix, 
and Philetas ſtudied himſelf to 
death in his efforts to ſolve it. 
Lucian's Dialogues, eſpecially the 
IIlęacig Tov Bio, ford us many 
ſpecimens of this kind of learned 
nonſenſe. Even Ariforle himſelf 
was frequently 1mpoſed upon by 
Sophiſms of his own. Thus he 
proves the earth to be the centre 
of the univerſe ; ** Heavy bodies 
naturally tend to the centre of the 
univerſe ; but we know by expe- 
rience that heavy bodies tend tothe 
centre of the earth; therefore, the 
centre of the earth 1s the ſame 
with the centre of the univerſe.” 
SORCERY. See Love, Magic, 
Philtre, Witchcraft, &C. | 
So Ww. See Mourning. 
SokTEs, amongſt the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, were inſtru- 
ments made uſe of to ſee what the 
deciſion of fortune ſhould be. The 
Sortes were of many different 
kinds; ſometimes arrows were 
made uſe of, ſometimes dice, and 
various other things. 'The Old 
Teſtament contains certain com- 
mands for the regulation of the 
Sortes, or lots; and the Scripture 
informs us that the lot fell upon 
Matthias, in the choice cf an 
Apoſtle. The Sortes Preneſtine 
were famous among the Greeks. 
The method was to put a preat 
number of letters, or even words, 
in an urn, ſhake them together, 
then throw them out, and the ar- 
rangement of the letters, &c. com- 
poſed the anſwer of this Oracle. 
The Sortes Homerice, Sortes Vir- 
gilianæ, &c. ſucceeded the Sortes 
Prenefline. In conſulting Homer 
or Virgil, as Oracles, the books 
were opened, and whatever firſt 
preſented itſeif to the eye, was 
taken for the ordinance of Heaven. 
I cannot in this place forbear men- 
tioning the very remarkable an- 
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ſwers of the Sortes Virgiliang, to 
King Charles I. and Lord Fall- 
land, who, during their ftay at 
Oxford, in thoſe troubleſome times, 
by way of amuſement, propoſed to 
dip for their fortunes, after the 
manner of the Ancients. Both 
of them ſtumbled upon paſſages 
exactly ſuited to their deſtinies ; 


that of the Kigg was n. iv. 615. 


&c. that of Lord Falkland was 
En. xi. 152, &c. The reader is 
deſired to peruſe the lines. This 
kind of divination was called Sor- 
rilegium, Cleromancy, Nbagſodo- 
mancy, &c. 

SORTITIO Judicum. See Ju- 
dex, Judices, &c. 

SoTERI1A, were ſacrifices offer- 
ed to the gods in gratitude for the 
recovery of health, Poetical pieces, 
compoſed with the ſame intention, 
had alſo the ſame name. 

SPECULARIA, a ſort of window 
caſements, made of tranſparent 
ſtone, called Specularis Lapis, in 
uſe before glaſs was introduced a- 
mong the Romans.. See Windows. 

SPHECULA, tickets of woud, 
according to which the Roman Em- 
perors diſtributed their preſents to 
people of both ſexes, in the Thea- 
tre, Circus, &c. 

SPHARISTERIUM, Was the fſe- 
venth part of the ancient Gymna- 
um. where the young men prac- 
tiſed Tennis- playing. Whether the 
Spheriſtica differed from our Ven- 
nis or not, is unknown. 

SPHAEROMACHIA, a particular 
kind of boxing, whercin the com- 
batants had balls of lead or ſtone 
in their hands, called TPa liga! 
This kind of boxing was practited 
ſometimes among the Grecrans. 

SPHINX Was a fort of ſtatue in 
Egypr, with the head of a woman 
and the body of a lion, ſignifying 
that the river Mile began to ſwell 
in the months of July and Auguſt, 
when the ſun paſſes through the 
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ſigns of Leo and Virgo. Several 
of theſe Sphinxes are ſtill to be 
ſeen ; one in particular near the 
Pyramids, of a prodigious ſize, and 
cut into the rock itſelf: 'T he head 
and neck only appear at preſent, 
the reſt of the body being hid in 
the ſand. What is meant by the 
Theban Sphinx 1s difficult to ſay, 
and requires another Ocarpus to 
explain. Some ſvppoie it was a 
robber, others a baſtard daughter 
of Laius, who for her wiſdom was 
preferred to examine the pre- 
tenders to the crown, and to pu- 
niſh, with death, thoſe who could 
not make out their title to it. 
The poets have given her the 
face, parts, and qualities of ſeveral 
creatures; and the Eg yprians make 
her the hieroglyphic of wiſdom 
and firength. Her riddle was, 
„ what creature is that which 


goes in the morning upon four; 


at noon, upon two; and in the 


evening, upon three legs.” Ocgi- 


pus very ingeniouſly aniwered, “it 
is man; who, in his infancy, 
crawls upon all four, walks after- 
wards on two, till old age brings 


him to his ſtaff, which conſtitutes 


three legs.“ This fulution gained 
him the goverament. 

SPITHAME, Emi9ajn, was @ gre- 
cian meaſure of length, containing 
about nine inches and an halt. 
Sce Meaſure. | 

SPOIL. See Booty, 

SPOLIA Opima, were the armour 
of commanders in chief of the ene- 
my; but they were never called 
by this name unleſs the Roman ge- 
neral had killed- the commander 
with his own hand. In this caſe 
the ſpoils were hung up with muc 
-eremony in the temple of Zupt- 
ter Feretrius, The firſt who per- 
formed this gallant piece of reli- 
gion was Romulus, when he had 
flain Acron; the ſecond Cornelius 
Cofſur, when he had flain T. 


nius; 
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„ius; the third and laſt was M. 
Marcellus, when he had lain Viri- 
domarus. The Spolia Opima, in 
the triumphal pomp, were carried 
before the vitor, hanging on the 
ſock of an oak, and ſo compoſing 
a trophy. 

SPoNDAULA, a perſon who 
played upon the flute or other 
wind inſtrument, while the Prieſt 
offered ſacrifice, to prevent him 
from hearing any ſounds of ill 
omen, &c. which might diſturb 
the ceremony or divert his atten- 
tion, 

SponDYL1, pellets of braſs, 
uſed by the Ancicuts in giving 
ſentence, before the beans came 
into uſe. 

SroxsALIA. See E/pou/als. 

SPORTULA, among the Romans, 
was a dole of meat or money given 
by princes or great men to the 
people or the poor. This diſtri- 
bution was made on feaſts or other 
ſolemn days. Silver medals and 
Denarii were ſometimes given on 
theſe occaſions. The Emperors 
bellowed gold medals. Con/als, 
when they entered upon their of- 
fice, made diſtributions of this 
kind, atiending them with ſmall 
pocket-books of filver or ivory, 
called Faſti. The word Sportula 
fignifies a ſmall baſket, and is ap- 
plied to ſuch preſents, becauſe they 
were ſent in baſkets made of 
broom. The baſket is alſo called 
Sport, 

Sporrula ſignifies alſo a ſmall 
piece of coiu, in value 15. Od. f. 
which rich men gave their clients, 
aiter they had waited upon them 
in public, in lieu of the dole of 
victuals formerly given at the 
door, 

STADIUM, an ancient Grecian 
long meaſure, containing 125 ge- 
ometrical paces, or 625 Roman 
feet, and anſwering to our fur- 
long, There were however Sta- 


STA 
dia of different meaſures, accord- 
ing to different times and places. 
Stadium is ſaid to be derived from 
Stare, to ftand, becauſe Hercules 
ran over ſuch a ſpace at one breath, 
and ſtopped at the end of it. 

Stadium was alſo the courſe or 
place intended for the running of 
men and horſes, At the two ex- 
tremities were two poſts, called 
Carcer and Meta. It was uſually 
125 feet in length, and built like 
an Amphitheaire, to accommo- 
date the ſpectators. There were 
ſeveral Stadia at Rome; a very no- 
ble one, Suetonius tells us, was 
built by Domitian. | 

STANDARD. See Signa. 

STATERA, a kind of balance, 
commonly called the Roman ba- 
lance, much the ſame with our 
lteel-yard. 

STATIONES, a name piven by 
the Romans to the guad which 
was kept in the day-time at the 
gates of the camps, and at the 
entrenchments. 'To deſert their 
polts, or abandon their corps of 
guard, was an unpardonable of- 
tence. See Excubie. 

STATIVE Fer, were im- 
moveable holidays, marked in the 
Roman calendar, which always of 
courſe fell upon the fame days. 
The chief of them were Agonalia. 
Carmentalia, and Lupercalia. See 
Feriæ. 

STATUES, pieces of ſculpture 
in full relievo, repreſenting the 
human figure, or the ſuppoſed 
figure of a god, formed of ſtone, 
marble, metal, or other materi- 
als. Love is ſaid to have dictated 
the art to a young lady, the 
daughter of a potter, who, filled 
with the idea of her ſwain, made 
the firſt eſſay by the aſſiſtance of 
her father's implements. Some 
aſcribe the invention of ſtatuary to 
Daedalus. Statues at firſt were 
mere ſhapeleſs ſtones, but Daedalus 
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is ſaid to have ſeparated the feet 
and other parts, ſo as to give them 
the attitudes of walking and act- 
ing. Statues, with reſpect to 
their ſize, were of four forts, 1. 
Thoſe lefs than the life, of which 
fort there were ſeveral ſtatues of 
men, of kings, and even of gods. 
2. Thoſe that cqualled the life, 
in honour of men of learning or 
extraordinary merit, erected at 
the public charge. 3. Thoſe that 


| ſurpaſſed the life once and an half, 


for Kings and Emperors; or thoſe 
that ſurpaſſed the life twice, erect- 
ed in honour of heroes. 4. Thoſe 
that excecded the lite twice, thrice, 
or even more, and were called Co- 
loſſus's, which were made only for 
the gods. The Romans were 170 
years without ſtatuaries. The ſta- 
tues of Greece exceeded thoſe of 
Nome in work manſhip and fancy. 
The religion of the Pagans being 
ſuch as to require a variety of 
images, contributed much to the 
perfection of this pleaſing art. 
See Sculture, Imagines. 

STEWs were tolerated among 
the Jeaus, Greeks, and Romans, 
But the women reſiding in thoſe of 
the Jews were geacialiy rangers, 
hence ſtrange women and proſti- 
tutes become ſynonimous terms. 
The Grecian ſteus were molt nu- 
merous near the public harbours. 
See Harlot. 

STiIBADIUM, among the Ro- 
mans, Was one Jargs couch made 
uſe of at entertainments to hold all 
the gueſts. It was in the ſhape of 
2a half. moon, or Grecian Sigma, 
and by this name it was ſometimes 
diſtinguiſhed, The S:z-adia were 
introduced after the round citron 
tables came into faſhion, inſtead 
of the three beds which had be- 
fore that period been made ule of, 
The Stibagia were differently de- 
nominated, according to the dif- 
ferent numbers of gueſts they con- 
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tained. When they held fix, they 
were called Hexaclina; when ſeven, 
Heptaclina; and fo on. See Ac- 
cubatio, Beds, &c. 
STICHOMANCY, a ſpecies of 
divination performed by putting 
verſes into an urn, ſhaking them 
up, and drawing them out. The 
verſe drawn firſt was the Oracle, 
This was frequently practiſed upon 
the Sibylline verſes diſperſed in 
Greece, {taly, and the whole Ro- 


man empire. The Sortes Virgili- 


ana, Homerice, &c. are ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Stichomancy or Rhapſodomancy. See 
Sortes. 

STIGMATA, letters or other 
marks burnt into the forehead, or 
other parts of the body, with a 
hot iron, and afterwards ſmeared 
with ink, to make the impreſſion 
fair and durable Stigmatizing 
was frequently practiſed upon 
flaves, either as a puniſhment or 
as a mark to know them by. In 
ſome nations it was a badge of 
honour, and a token of nobility, 
Grecian ſoldiers, when enliſted, 
had Stigmata impreſſed upon the 
left ſhoulder or the hand. 

STIPENDIUM, among the Ko- 
mans, was a certain tribute or fix- 
ed ſum of money collected in the 
provinces by the provincial Yue- 


tor; or it was a ſubſidy raiſed in 


the provinces for the maintenance 
of a certain number of ſoldiers, 
fitting out a fleet, &c. Stipendium 
is allo uſed for ſoldier's pay. See 
Soldiers. 

STIRRUPS were unknown to 
the Ancients. The want of them 
in getting upon horſeback, was ſup- 
plied by their agility or art. Some 
horſes were taught to ſtoop to take 
their riders up ; but the riders of- 
ten leapt up by the belp of their 
ſpears, or were aſſiſted by . their 
ſlaves, or made uſe of ladders for 


the purpoſe. Gracchus filled the 
| highways 
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highways with ſtones, which were 
intended to anſwer the ſame end: 
The ſame was alſo required of the 
ſurveyors of the roads 1n Greece as 
part of their duty. | 

STOZA, Treat, were certain Por- 
tico's at Athens, full of Exeare and 
ſide-buildings, furniſhed with ſeats 
to accommodate ſuch as came thi- 
ther for ſtudy or diſcourſe. In 
theſe places philoſophers and their 
diſciples uſed to meet. See Exe 
art, Stoics. 

Sroics, were a ſect of philoſo- 
phers amongſt the Greets, whole 
tounder was Zeno. Their name is 
derived from roa, certain por- 
tico's or piazzas at Athens, where 
they uſed to meet for ſtudy and 
dilputation: They denied innate 
ideas, and conſequently held that 
ſeuſation and reflection were the 
two ſources, and the only founda- 
tions of human knowledge. They 
held that in the beginning a chaos 
exiſted, from the arrangement and 
regular diſpoſition of which the 
univerſe was produced. The uni- 
verſe, they aſſert, contaius an ef- 
ficient principle, which is God, 
and a paſſive principle, which is 
matter. God, they ſaid, was a 
fire or pure æthereal ſubllance, 
by which they meant ſpirit in the 
higheſt degree of purity. 'They 
held that He was one, eternal, 
good Being, endued with fore- 
fight, becauſe intimately connec- 
ted and preſent with every part of 
the univerſe. They aſſerted that 
deſtiny governs the world, by 
which they meant the natural 
order and chain of cauſes and ef- 
fects, diſcernible in all things, and 
eſtabliſned by the will of God. 
Dzmons and ſouls they ſaid were 
particles of the divinity, In E- 
thics they taught that the true 
end of man confiſts in living con- 
tormably to nature, and in obe- 
cence to his internal monitor, 
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that particle of the divinity which 
conſtitutes the ſoul. They taught 
that good is what conducts men 
to felicity, and that all good things 
are equal; that paſſions ariſe from 
falſe judgments; that duty conſiſts 
in the inveſtigation of moral truth, 
and in living agreeably to the ob- 
vious deſtination of our nature; 
that virtue is a diſpoſition of the 
mind friendly to the true ends and 
purpoſes of human life ; that-there 
are four cardinal virtues inſepatably 
linked together, and that there is 
no medium betwixt vice aud vir- 
tue. The moſt celebrated ſuc- 
ceſſors of Zeno, the father of this 
ſet, were Perſeus, Ar:ijto, Henillus, 
Sperus, Cleantbes, Chryſippus, Ze- 
no of Tarſus, and Diogenes of 
Apollonia; we may likewiſe add 
Antipater, Panatizs, Poſfidonias, 
and Epidtetus: and among the 
Romans we may reckon Cato, 
Varro, Cicero, Seneca, and the 
Emperor Antoninus, 'The Stoics 
frequently expreſſed themſelves in 
paradoxes; thus they aſſerted that 
a wiſe man is free from all per- 
turbatioa of mind; that he is 
happy in the midit of torture 
that he 1s always the ſame, and 
always joytul ; that pain is no 
evil ; that the wiſe man is always 
free ; that he alone ought to be 
eſteemed a king, magiſtrate, poet, 
philoſopher, &c. that he alone is 
a great man; that he alone is 
capable of being a friend or lover; 
that nothing can happen to him 
beyond his expectations; and that 
goodneſs admits of no increaſe or 
diminution. Theſe paradoxes are 
frequently ridiculed in Horace, and 


other claflic authors. See Philo- 
Jophy: | ; 
STOLA, à long robe in uſe a- 


mong the Roman ladies. Over 
this robe they put a large mantle 
or cloak, called Palla, and ſome- 
times Pallium, when they _ 
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their habits of ceremony. The 
Stole was their ordinary dreſs with- 
in doors, and the Pallium was put 
on when they went abroad. 

STovEes were uſed by the Ko- 
mans for warming their rooms, for 
they had no chimneys. Seneca 
ſays, that in his time certain pipes 
were invented, which being fixed 
in the walls warmed the chambers 
equally to the upper ſtory, by 
means of fires made in furnaces a- 
bong the bottom of the walls. 

STRAGULA, the coverings of 
the couches of the Ancients, on 
which they reclincd at entertain- 
ments. Theſe were formerly of 
rude materials, ſuch as the ſkins 
of ſheep or goats, but were after- 
wards changed to coverlets of a 
richer kind. They were ſome- 
times called Toralia. See Reds. 

STRANGERS are ſaid to have 
been civilly treated in all the ſtates 
of Greece, except the Spartans, who 
are ill ſpoken of for their inhoſpi- 
table diſpoſitions. Strangers were 
ſuppoſed to be under the immedi- 
ate protection of certain gods, and 


the gods themſelves were thought 


ſometimes to appear as ſtrangers. 
Salt was uſually ſet before ſtrangers 
immediately af.er their arrival. 
The alliance betwixt a gueſt and 
his hoſt was looked upon as parti- 
cularly ſacred, and the violation 


pf it was deemed the darkeſt of 


crimes, Hence it was cuſtomary 
for men thus connected to give 


each other certain tokens, called 


gvuBoc, the producing whereof 
was a recognition of the covenant 
of hoſpitality, Theſe tokens, or 
mutual preſents, were preſerved 
with the ſtricteſt care, and tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity as valuable 
treaſures to preſerve the family 
connection. The latter Greets, 
as well as the Romans, uſed to 
break a dye in two parts, one of 
which was kept by the gueſt, the 
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other by the entertainer. This 
was called, by the Romans, Terra 
Haſpitalis. Upon theſe Toyfrre were 
engraved their names, or ſome 
character of diſtinction, as alſo the 
image of Jupiter Ho/pitalis. Hol. 
pitality was kept up by the An- 
cients with particular care, be- 
cauſe there were no inns for the 
accommodation of ſtrangers. See 
Hoſpitium. 

STRANGULATIO, among the 
Romans, was a Capital puniſhment 
inflicted upon certain criminals. 
It was ſimple ſtrangling, and per- 
formed in the priſon, as it is now 
in Turkey. The Talmudiſts reckon 
ſix ſorts of criminals that were 
condemned to beſtrangled among 
the 7ews; 1. Men-ſtealers. 2. 
Thoſe that ſtruck their parents. 
3. Prieſts that refuſed to obey the 
determination of the court, 4, 
Falſe prophets. 5. He that de- 
frled another man's bed. 6. He 
that had criminal converſaticn 
with a prieſt's daughter. The 
delinquents' were plunged to thr 
knees in dung; and two execu- 
tioners tied a napkin about their 
necks and twiited it till they were 
ſuffocated. See Puniſhment. 

STRATEGUS, among the Atbe- 
nians, was the commander in 
chief of the army. Ihe $zrateg: 
were ten in number, one from each 
tribe. They were all equal in 
authority, but when ſent out toge- 
ther, they took the command al- 
ternately, each of them for a day. 
An eleventh Strategus was at Jat! 
added, with the title of Po/emarchus. 
This officer, in a council of war, 
had the caſting vote. About the 
time of the decline of the Roman 
Empire, the chief magiſtrate of 
Athens was called Strategus. See 
Polemarch. 

STRATOR, a name given to Va- 
rious officers among the Komans : 


1. To him who took care of the 
horſes 
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dorſes furniſhed by the Provincials 
for the public ſervice. 2. To him 
who held the bridle of the Prince's 
horſe, and aſſiſled him in mounting. 
3. To the ſurveyor of the high- 
ways, who removed obſtructions, 
laid bridges, cut down woods, &c. 
to facilitate the march of the army. 
STRENA&, moug the Romans, 
were new-year's gifts or preſents 
made on New Year's Day, out of 
reſpect, as preſages of a happy 
year. The cuſtom is ſaid to have 
been brought up in the time cf 
Tatius, who received on that day 
branches of vervain, gathered from 
the ſacred wood of the goddefs 
Strenia. Aſter his time they be- 
gan to make preſents of fruit and 
honey, and by degrees the cuſtom 
was introduced of giving gold and 
hlver medals, or other valuable 
things. In the time of the Em- 
perors the people uſed to run in 
ſhoals with preſents of money to 
the palace, each man according 
to his ability. The word Sirene 
is ſuppoſed to be derived from 
Strenuus, becauſe theſe new-year's 
gitts were originally given wiris 
ftrenuis, tho? afterwards the cul- 
tom prevailed betwixt friend and 
friend. 
STrIGiL, an inſtrument uſed 
among the Ancients in their baths, 
and at ſome of the Gymnaſtic ex- 
e:Ciſes, to wipe off the ſweat or 
other /ordes from the body. The 
Strigili were of the ſhape of a gar- 
dcner's knife, and made of differ- 
ent materials, as ivory, horn, gold, 
filver, iron, braſs, and the like. 
In after times, the word was ap- 
plied to a piece of ſpunge or linen 
cloth, when uſed for the fame pur- 
poſe. The Sordes were ſometimes 
taved for medicinal applications, 
and were called Strigmenta, 
STROPHE, a ſtanza, cr certain 
number of verſes, including a com- 
plete ſenſe, The word is formed 
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from geg, I turn; becauſe at the 
end of the Srrophe the ſame mea- 
ſures returncd again, or becauſe 
the Chorus, at firſt coming in, 
turned to the left, and, that mea- 
ſure ended, turned. apain to the 
right. The ſtanza ſucceeding the 
Strophe was called Antiſtrepbe. 

STROPHIUM, a ſhort ſwath or 
band worn by the young women, 
among the Romans, to keep down 
the ſwelling of their breaſts, which 
might be neceſſary for them, as 
they wore no ſtays. It alſo ſigni- 
fies two or three garlands tied to- 
gether, It alſo ſigniſies the part 
of the girdle where they placed 
their jewels. 

STRUPPI, among the Romans, 
were garlands, or wreaths of ver- 
vain put upon the heads of the 
ſtatues of the gods. 

STYLUS, a fort of bodkin uſed 
by the Romans in writing upon 
plates of lead or tablets covered 
with wax. The S/ylus was pointed 
at one end for writing, and flatted 
at the other, like a ſpatula, for 
eraſures. From this inſtrument 
the particular manner of writing, 
as to the turns of language or 
peculiarity of ſentiment 1s called 
a ſtyle. Vertere Stylum ſignifies to 
make correQions, The Sty/z we 
may ſuppoſe would be made of 
cifferent materials, as ſteel, ſilver, 
gold. 'The waxen tablets on 
which they wrote with the ſtylus 
were called Pugillares, See Pugil- 
lares. 

SUBARMALE, was a Coarſe caſ- 
ſock worn by the Roman ſoldiers 


under their armour, to prevent 


them from being hurt by the 
weight. 

SUBSULZ, little images of men 
and women, which the Salli are 
ſuppoſed to have carried about 
with them when they performed 
their ceremonious dance. | 

SUCCENTURIONES, among the 

T.U Romans, 
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Romans, were a ſort of deputies or 


lieutenants choſen by the Centuri- 


ons. They were alſo called Op- 
tiones. Each Centurion had the 
power of appointing two of theſe 
officers... See Optio. 

SUDES, in the Roman encamp- 
ments were wooden ſtakes, which 


were driven into the Vallum or pa- 


rapet, in order to ſtrengthen it. 
See Camp. 
SurFETEs were the chief ma- 
iſtrates of Carthage. They were 
two in number, and anſwered to 
the two Kings of Lacedæmon, and 
the two Conſuls of Rome. The 
Carthaginian Suffites were choſen 
out of the beſt tamilies, and were 
ſuch perſons, as by their wealth 
and talents attracted the notice of 


the public. Their province was 


to aſſemble the Senate, over which 
they preſided, to propoſe ſubjects 
for deliberations, to take the 
votes, and to preſide in debates of 
real conſequence. By whoſe ſut- 
frages they were choſen is not 
clear, but moſt probably by thoſe 
of the Ceatumwirate, or the people. 


They had the power of life and 


death, and of puniſhing all crimes. 
Their concurrence was neceſfary 
to prevent debates from coming 
before the people. Moſt of the 
Carthaginian cities had their S. 
fetes, as well as the metropolis. 
They had Suferes at Tyre for ſome 
ears. The name is derived from 
the Hebrew Shapletim, Judges. 
_ SurFRaAG1a. See Votes. 
SUGGRUNDARIUM, among the 
Romans, was a burial place for in- 
fants not exceeding forty days old; 
it being unlawful to burn them, 
See Burning. 5 
Svicive, the crime of ſelf⸗ 
murder. The general lawfulneſs 
of ſuicide was by no means uni- 
verſally received in the ancient 


Pagan world; many of the moſt 


conſiderable names, both Gre:4 
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and Roman, having expreſsly de- 
clared againſt that practice. Py... 
thagoras, Socrates, Plato, Tully, 
have condemned it; even Brutus 
himſelf, tho? he fell by his own 
hand, yet in his cooler and philo- 
ſophical hours, wrote a treatiſe 
wherein he highly condemned 
Cato, as being guilty of an act 
both of impiety and cowardice in 
dellroying himſelf. The judicious 
Virgil is alſo in the ſame ſenti- 
ments, and repreſents ſuicides as in 


a ſtate of puniſhment, u. vi. 434. 


SUN-DIALS. See Dials. 
SUOVETAURILIA, an expiatoty 
ſacrifice, conſiſting of a hog, a 
ſheep and a bul}, whence its name 
is derived, It was offered by the 
Cen/or in the name of all the Ro- 
man people every fifth year after 
the general ſurvey of the inhabi- 
tants, and the 1nquifition into 
their manners. See Luftrumn. 
SUPPER, See Cana. 
SUPPLICAT1O, was a folemn 


proceſhon to the temples of the 


gods to return thanks for any re- 
markable victory. The Senate 
upon theſe occaſions aſſiſled at the 
ſacrifices, and a feaſt was held for 


a ſet number of days to the ho- 


nour of the ſeveral deities. The 
Supplicatio was a high compliment 
to the ſucceſsful General, and was 
commonly ſolicited by him in his 
Literæ laureat#. See Litere lau- 
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SWEARING, See Oath. 

Swing were forbidden to the 
Jeaus, Lewvit. xi. 7. Deut. xiv. 8. 
The Hebrews held the fleſh of 
theſe animals in ſuch deteltation, 
that they would not ſo much as 
ſpeak of it. Inſtead of ſwine they 
uſually ſaid “ That beaſt, that 
thing.” | 

SwoRrÞDs were worn by foot ſol- 
diers on the left fide, by horſemen 
on the right. Cloſe to the ſword 


was hung the ponyard, which was 
ſeldom 
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ſeldom uſed in battle, but ſerved 
on all occaſions as a knife, 

SYCOPHANTE, ſometimes ſig- 
nifies falſe witneſſes, but is more 
properly taken for what we call 
common barretors, being derived 
ane Ts ovxe Pain, from indicting 
perſons that exported figs: For 
among the primitive Athenians, 
when that fruit was firſt found out, 
or in the time of dearth, when all 
proviſions were exceeding ſcarce, 
it was enacted that no figs ſhould 
be exported out of Attica; and 
this law not being actually re- 
pealed, when a plentiful harveſt 
had rendered it uſeleſs, by taking 
away its reaſon, gave occaſion to 
ill-natured and malicious men to 
accuſe all perſons they caught 
tranſgreſſing the letter of it: And 
ſrom them, all buſy informers have 
ever hace been branded with the 
name of Sycophants. Others will 
kave the itealing of figs to have 
been prohibited by a certajn law, 
and that thence informations grew 
{o numerous, that all vexatious in- 
formers were afterwards termed 
Spcophants. 

SYLVA, among the Romans, a 
Judicrous kind of hunting exhi- 
bited in the Reman Circus, in 
which trees were dug up and tranſ- 
planted there by the ſoldiers, the 
place being then filled with all 
kinds of graminivorous animals, 
the people were let looſe upon 
them and carried all clear off. See 
Fenatio. | 

SYMARE, a ſort of veil with a 
long train, which was faltened on 
the right ſhoulder with a rich 
claſp, in order to leave the arm 
at liberty, which the Roman ladies 
wore uncovered as well as the men, 
This veil was worn by the women, 
and by falling full from the left 
ſhoulder formed a number of plaits, 
which made this habit very grace- 
ful. It was common on the ſtage, 
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SYMBACCHI, an - appellation 
given to the two men who purified 
the city of Athens at the feſtival 
Thargelia. See Thargelia. 

SYMBOLUM, 1n the military af- 
fairs of Greece, was a fignal to con- 
vey intelligence from place to 
place. See Signal;. 

SY MPOSIARCH, among the an- 
cients, was the director and mana- 
ger of an entertainment. This 
oface was ſometimes performed by 
the perſon at whoſe expence the 
ſeaſt was provided, ſometimes by 
the perſon whom he thought fit to 
nominate, and at other times, par- 
ticularly at entertainments, pro- 
vided at a common expence. He 
was elected by lot, or by the ſuf- 
frages of the gueſts. He was cal- 
led Bafileus, Rex, Modimperator, 
&c. He determined the laws of 
good-fellowſhip, and was to ſee 
them executed, hence he was na- 
med Oculus or Ophthalmusr. See 
Drinking, &c. 

SYNAGOGUE, among the Jews, 
was a place where the people met 
to worthip God. Authors are not 
agreed about the time when the 
Jews firſt began to have Syna- 


gogues Some will have them as 


old as the Ceremonial Law, and 
others fix their beginning to the 
times after the Babyloniſþ captivi- 
ty. They erected Synagogues not 
only in towns and cities, but alſo 
in the country, eſpecially near 
rivers, that they might have water 
for their purifications and ceremo- 
nious waſhings. No Synagogue 
was built in any town, unleſs 
there were ten perſons of leiſure 
in it; but there might be many in 
one town, or in one quarter of a 
town, provided it was very popu- 
lous. FJeru/alem is ſaid to have 
contained 480. The chief things 
belonging to a Synagogue were, 1. 
The ark or cheſt, made after the 
model of the ark of the covenant, 

CV 3 containing 
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containing the Pentateuch. 2. The 
pulpit and deſk in the middle of 
the Synagogue, in which ſtood up 
he that was to read or expound the 
law. 3. The ſeats or pews for 
the people. 4. The lamps to give 
light at evening ſervice, and the 
feaſt of dedication. 5. Rooms or 
apartments for the utenſils and 

ms-cheſts.— The Synagogue was 
governed by a council or aſſembly, 
over whom was a preſident called 
The Ruler of the Synagogue. Theſe 
are ſometimes called Chiefs of rbe 
Jeaus, The Rulers, The Prieſis or 
Elders, The Governors, The Over- 
feers, The Fathers of the Synagogue. 
Their buſineſs was to puniſh the 
diſobedient by cenſures, by ex- 
communication, or by penalties, 
ſuch as fines and ſcourging ; to 
take care of the alms, which are 
frequently called by the name-of 


righteouſneſs. The chief Ruler, 


or one of the rulers, gave leave to 
have the law read and expounded, 
and appointed who ſhould do it. 
In every Synagogue, there were 
ſeveral miniſters who had different 
offices aſſigned to them. Service 
was performed three times a day, 
viz. in the morning, in the after- 
noon, and at night; at the time 
of morning ſacrifice, evening ſa- 
crifice, and after the evening ſacri- 
fice, on Mondays, Thurſdays and 
Saturdays, there was a more forci- 
ble obligation upon the people to 
attend than upon other days. 
SYNCOMISTERIA, the ſame 
with Thaly/fia. dee Thaly/ia. 
SyNDici, among the 4thenians, 
were orators appointed by the peo- 
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Was ſubſcribed to the de- 
@ crees of the Roman Senate, 


"mans. It reached to the ground, 


T 


ple to plead in behalf of any law 
which was to be enafted or abro- 
ue They were ſometimes cal- 
ed Rhetores, and Evmyopa, and 
their fee 0 GUY Yoprxov, Leſt this 
office ſhould be abuſed, the people 
were prohibited by a law from con- 
ferring it twice upon the ſame 
perſon. | 
SYNTHESIS, among the Ko- 
mans, was a large robe or cloak, 
which they put on to eat in, as a 
more commodious habit for lying 
upon the beds at table. Martial 
tells us, that ſome perſons, out of 
an air of magnificence, changed 
them often during the repaſt, 
SYRMA, a long garment, com- 
mon to both ſexes among the Ro- 


and was worn by Tragedians, that 
the heroes and heroines might ap- 
pear taller. 

SYRMAZA, in Antiquity, was 
uſed as a deſignation of the games 
of Sparta; the prize, in which 
Was Zuppaig, Or a mixture of fat 
and honey. p 

SYRINX and Syringa, were pipes 
made of reeds of different lengths 
joined together, which, when 
blown into with the breath, yield- 
ed as many different ſounds. The 
Syrinx generally conſiſted of ſeven 
reeds, The muſic of them was 
exceedingly ſimple, being no more 
than the regular ſucceſſion of ſeven 
diſſimilar ſounds. This kind of 
inſtrument is uſed amongſt the 
tinkers and boors of our own coun- 
try. The iavention of the Syrinx 
It attributed to Pan. See an ac- 
count of it in Ovi Mer. Lib. i. 


by the Tribune: as a mark of their 


approbation. 'This letter ſeems 
to 


TAB 


to have been adopted for no other 
reaſon but becauſe it is the initial 
of the word Tribune. | 

T was alſo uſed as a numeral 
jetter, and ſignified 160, accord- 
ing to this verſe ; 


T quogue centenos et ſexaginta te- 
ne bi ts 


When a daſh was added at the top 


thus T it ſignified 160,000. 

T, in the Roman judgments, 
was a mark of abſolution, as ©, 
among the Greeks, was a token of 
condemnation, being the initial 
of Oaralec, See Theta. 


TaBeLLa Votiva, among the 


R:mans, Was a tablet or picture 
hung up by ſailors in gratitude 
for their eſcape from ſhipwreck. 
On this tablet were repreſented 
the circumſtances of their adven- 
ture, their imminent danger, and 
their providential preſervation. It 
was generally hung up in the tem- 
ple of the gods, to whom, in their 
diſtreſs, they had particularly ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to for protec- 
tion. Some perſons, before they 
hung up the tablet, made uſe of 
it to excite compaſſion and chari- 
table contributions, travelling 
with it about their necks, and 
fnging the diſmal (tory of their 
danger and misfortune. Frequent 
alluſions are met with in the 
poets, to this cuſtom. 

We are informed by Quintilian, 
that lawyers at the bar ſometimes 
made uſe of a Tabe/la, or picture, 
to repreſent the hard caſe of their 
chents, Perfons eſcaped from 
any dangerous fickneſs frequently 
dedicated a picture to the god, 
from whom, they ſuppoſed, they 
derived relief. The ancient Chri/- 
tans alſo paid the ſame compli- 
ment, after any remarkable re- 
covery, to their ſaints. 

TABLLLA, See Tablet. 
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TaptiLionts. See Tabularri. 

TasaNA Meritoria, among 
the Romans, was a place where 
diſabled ſoldiers uſed to be main- 
tained at the publick expence. It 
was a fort of military hofpital. 

TaptRnacle, among the 


Tews, was the place where the ark 


of the covenant was lodged, both 
white they were in tents duri 
their journey from Egypt, — 
when fixed in Jeruſalem. The 
T abernacle, along with the ark, 
was at lalt depolited in Solomon's 
Temple. It was compoſed of 48 
cedar boards lined with gold, un- 
der each of which was a filver 
ſtand or foot, and at the top a 
capital of gold: Ten pieces of 
rich tapeſtry encompaſſed it, which 
were of different colours, purple, 
ſcarlet, hyacinthine, &c. The 
Tabernacle was thirty cubits long, 
and ten, or as Jeſepbus ſays, twelve 
in breadth. Ihe ark was placed 
:n a ſecret oratory in the middle, 
and was gilt both within and with- 
out ; the top, which was a kind 
of a lid, was called the Propitia- 
tory, becauſe it appealed the wrath 
of God. The Tabenacle was en- 
compaſſed with ſeveral veils or 
curtains, ſtretched over it with 
hooks and buckles of gold. See 
Propitiatory. | 
TABERNACLES, Feaſt of, was 
inſtituted by God for a memorial 
of the J/rae/iies having dwelt in 
Tents or Tabernacles, while they 
were in the Deſert, or as ſome will 
have it, in remembrance of the 
buildiog of the Tabernacle. It 
began on the fifteenth of the month 
Tri, and laſted ſeven, or as ſome 
ſay, eight days. At this feſtival 
they returned thanks for the fruit 
of the vine, and expreſſed with joy 
their expectation of the Metab. 
During the whole ſolemnity they 
lived in tents, offered a variety of 
ſacrifices, beſides the uſual ones, 
every 
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every day; carried branches of 
palm, olive, citron, myrtle, and 
willow ; frequently repeated the 
word Ho/anna, and made frequent 
libations of water from the pool of 
Siloam, repeating at the ſame time 
the words of Jaiab, With joy 
ſhall ye draw water out of the wells 
of ſalvation;” to which our Savi- 
our alluded when he cried out on 
the laſt day of the feaſt of Taver- 
zacles, to all the people,“ If any 
man thirſt,” &c. John vii. 37. 
No feaſt was attended with greater 
rejoicings than this; ſo great in- 
deed were the rejoicings that ſome 
authors, conſidering that the feaſt 
fell out in the time of vintage, aſ- 
ſert that the Zeavs were wont to 
ſacrifice to Bacchus. Every male 
of all the tribes, if able, was 
obliged to attend, with his offer- 
ing, at the Temple in Jeraſalem. 
TABERNARLIZE, a name given 
to thoſe low comedies, among the 
Romans, in which the characters 
were of the lower claſs, and where 
the ſcenes exhibited poor and or- 
dinary buildings, See Comedy. 
TaBLEs, among the Romans, 
were of various forms. While the 
Triclinia continued, the tables 
were long and ſquare; but, after 
the introduction of the Stibadia, 
they were round. They varied 
alſo in the number of feet on 
which they were ſupported. The 
Roman were very extravagant in 
the prices paid for the tables, and 
ſought for thoſe which were of cu- 
rious wood: The lemon of Mau- 
riiania was moſt coveted. At firſt 
the tables were not covered, but 
cleaned with a wet ſpunge before 
every courſe, Table-cloths were 
not uſed till the reign of the laſt 
Emperors, For the poſture at ta- 
ble, ſee Accubalio. 
TaBLes Twelve. See Twelve 
Tables, my" 
TaBLETs were made uſe of in 
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paſſing laws, and alſo in judiciary 
proceſſes, In paſſing of laws the 
tablets marked U. R. i. e. Ut 
Rogas, approved the bill; and 
thoſe marked A. i. e. Antiquo, re- 
jected the law in queſtion. Inju- 
diciary proceſſes, the judges con. 
demned the accuſed perſon by the 
tablets marked C. i. e. Condemns, 
and abſolved him by thoſe marked 
A. i. e. Ab/Jelvo., When the evi- 
dence was ſo doubtful that they 
could neither acquit nor condemn, 
they made uſe of tablets marked 
N. L. i. e. Non. Liguet.—Small 
ſtones, ſhells, beans, ivory, metal, 
&c. have been uſed in giving votes. 
See Votes, P/ephi, Calculi, Beans, 
&c, 

TaBuLari, or Tabelliones, a- 
mong the Romans, were a ſort of 
ſcriveners, ſomewhatdifferent from 
the Netarii ; for the Netarii only 
drew up and kept the minutes of 
acts and inſtruments on paper, and 
in notes, or ſhort-hand ; whereas 
the Tabularii or T abelliones deli- 
vered them fairly engroſſed on 
parchment, in the full executory 
form. They alſo put the ſeals to 
contracts, and rendered them au- 
thentic. A contract written by a 
Notary was not binding, till the 
Tabularius had written it fair, af- 
ter which the parties ſubſcribed it, 
i. e. wrote at the bottom that they 
approved the contents, for ſigna- 
tures were not then in uſe. Ja- 
Bularii or T abelliones were a ſort of 
public ſervants, with whom were 
lodged contracts made between 
private perſons. See Noetarius. 

TaBULAaRIUM, among the Re- 
mans, was that part of the treaſury 
where the Elephantine Books. were 
kept. See Elephantini. 

Tacir Decrees, among the Ko- 
mans, were ſecret decrees of the 
Senate, made in private delibera- 
tion, to which none but old Se- 


vators were ſummoned. They 
Were 
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were made only in caſes of great 
emergency, when it was neceſſary 
to execute certain meaſures before 
they were publiſhed, and bore 
ſome analogy to the reſolutions of 
our Cabinet-Council. They were 
called S. C. Tacita, i. e. Senatis 
Con/ulta tacita. See Senate. 

'ALASSIO, an acclamation 
much uſed by the Romans at the 
celebration of marriages. It 1s 
commonly ſuppoſed to be a kind 
of admonitioa or recommenda- 
tion of good houſewifery, from 
the Greek word rana, Which 
lipniies ſpinning. This ſuppo- 
ſition is the more probable, 
when i: is remembered, that it 
was mutually agreed upon, be- 
twixt the Romans and Sabines, 
aſter the rape of the virgins, that 
the women ſhould be obliged to 
no ſervile offices for their huſ- 
bands, further than ſpinning, 
weaving, &c. Other derivations 
are given of the word, but this 
appears the moſt probable. Ir 1s 
ſometimes written Tha/a//jio. See 
Marriage. | 

Taristp, a fort of habit worn 
by the Jexvs, particularly when 
they repeated their prayers 1n the 
Synagogue, Numb. xv. 38. Deut. 
XXII. 12. 

TaLenT, both a weight and a 
coin, very famous amongſt the an- 
cients. A Talent in weight, a- 
mong the Jews, was equal to 60 
Maneb, or 113. 100%. 1 ut. 
10 gr. The value of a Talent of 
lilver among the Jews was 3421. 
3:. 9d. and a Talent of gold was 
wort 54751. 

The Attic Talent, conſidered as 
a weight, contained 60 Attic Mi- 
n, or 62 Attic pounds and an 
half, or 6000 Artic Drachme, be- 
ing equal to 56 pounds 11 ounces 
Enzlip, Troy-weight. 

The Romans had two ſorts of 
Talent;, the greater and the leſs ; 
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the greater Talent exceeded the 
leſs by one third part, and was 
worth 99/. 6. 8 4. ſterling ; the 
leſs Talent, called fimply Talen- 
tum, contained 60 J. tho* Budezus 
will have it to have been wortir 
75 J. ſterling. The great Talent 
of gold was worth 1125 . ſterling. 
Kennet ſays, that the Roman Ta- 
lent contained 24 Seftertia, and 
6000 latter Denarii, being the 
ſame with the Artic Talent; for 
the names of Talent, Mina, and 
Drachma, the Romans took from 
the Greets, as the Greets borrowed 
from them, the Libra and the Un- 
cia. The Talent, ſays he, was 
worth, of our preſent money, 187/, 
10s. Sce Money and Weight. 
TaLt, among the Romans, were 
certain inſtruments made uſe of in 
games of hazard, not unlike our 
Dice. They had only four fides, 
and were conically ſhaped. Four 
Taii were made ufe of at a time, 
and the belt throw was when four 
different ſides came up. One ſide 
of the Talus was marked with an 
Ace, and the oppoſite with a Sice ; 
one with a Tres, and the contrary 
with a Quatre, ſo that the upper- 
molt and the loweſt number con- 
ſtantly made ſeven. Some authors 
imagine that the different ſides 
were marked with animals, as the 
dog, the vulture, the bafiliſk ; or 
with the figure of ſome god, as 
Hercules, Venus ; hence the beſt 
caſt was called Venus, and the worſt 
Canicula or Canis, The Tak were 
uſed in Civination, and in chuſing 
the Arbiter Vini, or Toaſt-Maſter, 
at entertainments, as well as in 
play. The Ti are to be careful- 
ly diſtigguiſhed from the Tyre, 
which had ſix ſides, and aniwered 
exactly to the modern Dice; both 
however were comprehended un- 
der the general name of Alea. 
See Arbiter. | 
The box out of which they 
threw 
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threw both the Tali and Tire 


was of a long form, and called 
Fritillum, Pyrgus, Turricula, Or- 
en, &c. , . 

Talio, Lex Taliomis, or Pena 
Talionis, was a puniſhment in 
which. the guilty perſon ſuffered 
exactly in the ſame manner as he 
had offended ; an eye was requir- 
ed for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth. This rule of puniſhing was 
eſtabliſhed by the law of Mo/e, 
and the Romans obſcrved it in cafe 
of maiming and the like; but the 
criminal was allowed the liberty 
of compounding with the perſon 
injured, ſo that he needed not 10 
ſuffer the Talio unleſs he choſe it. 
And indeed a parity or equality of 
puniſhment could not pothbly be 
obſerved in ſome caſes. See Pu- 
niſhment. 

Taluvp is the name of a Jeww- 
i/þ book, which contains the tra- 
ditions of the Jews, their polity, 
doctrine, ceremonies, and all that 
relates to the explication of their 
law. It confitts of two general 
parts, the Miſcbna, or text, the 
ſtyle and reaſoning of which are 
tolerably accurate ; and the Gema- 
ra, or comment, which contains 
the decifions of the Fea; doctors, 
and their expoſitions of the text. 
The Talmud of Babylon was com- 
poſed about 500 years after Chrift, 
and was much elleemed; that of 
Jeruſalem was not held in fuch 

reat veneration, tho? carlier in 
its compilation, having been com- 
poſed 200 years before the other. 

TaRPEIAN Rock, was the rock 
on which the Roman Capitol was 
built, and from which, by the law 
of the twelve tables, thoſe perſons 
who were found guilty of certain 
crimes were p:<cipitated. The 
Tarpeian rock might formerly be 
ſteep enough on one fide to break 
a man's neck ; but it could never 


have been of that ſurpriſing height 
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mentioned by ſome writers, if any 
zudgment can be formed from its 
reſent appearance. It is proba- 
le, in the times of ancient Rome, 
that ſome perſon was ready to re- 
ceive the criminal at the bottom, 
and diſpatch him in caſe the fall 
had not deprived him of life. See 
Puniſbment. 
Tavurea, among the Reomanz, 


was a puniſhment inflited by 


whipping with ſcourges made of 
bull's hides, 

Taukla, Taveuax, a Grecian 
fellival in bonour of Neptune at 
EpheJus, The cup-bearers in this 
ſolemnity were young men, and 
called Taupe. 

TavriL1a, among the Romany, 
were certain games in honour of 
the infernal gods. They are ſome- 


times called Tauri Ludi. 


Taugosoliuu, ſacrißces of 
bulls offered to Cybele in gratitude 
to that goddeſs, who repreſents the 
earth, for teaching men the art of 


taming bulls, and rendering them 


ſerviceable in agriculture. 
Taxes. See Rewenues. 
TaxiaRCHs, in the Athenian 


army, were ten in number (every 


tribe having the privilege of elect- 


ing onc) and commanded next un- 


der the Erpulnyoss, Their buſineſs 
was to marſhall the army, give or- 
ders for their marches, and ap- 
point what proviſions each ſoldiet 
ſhould furnith himſelf with. They 
had alſo power to caſhier any ef 
the common ſoldiers, if convicted 
of a miſdemeanor, But their ju- 
riſdiction was only over the foot. 
TErrn, among the Raman la- 
dies, were an object of particular 
attention and care. They uled 
various arts to preſerve their white- 
neſs, and ſabſlituted artificial ores 
in the room of thoſe they had loſt. 
Tzichorozus, Teiyomomg, © 
name given to ſuch officers as were 


appointed to take care of the oy 
| 0 
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of the city of Atbens. Their num- 
ber was equal to that of the tribes, 
each tribe having the choice of 
one. 

TeLonium, among the Ro- 
mans, was a cuſtom-houſe or place 
where tolls were received. The 
word is derived from the Greet 
Tidog, which ſignified, among the 
Athenians, thoſe revenues ariſing 
from lands, mines, woods, and 
other public poſſeſſions, as alſo tri- 
- bute paid by ſojourners and freed 
flaves, and the cuſtoms laid upon 
certain traces and goods. See 
Publican. 

TEMPLE, a public building e- 
rected in honour of ſome deity, 
and ſet apart for religious worſhip. 
Temples are by ſome ſuppoled to 
owe their origin to the Sepulchres 
built for the dead. The Egyptians 
are ſaid to have been the firſt who 
built Temples to the gods. Ma- 
ny ancient nations, from a perſua- 
ſion that the whole world was the 
Temple of God, would not aliow 
Temples to be built; among theſe 
we may reckon the Per/frans, the 
Seythians, the Numidians, the Si- 
cyonians, and the Brthynians. Tem- 
ples were originally all open. The 
word Templum, iu its primary ſenſe, 
among the Romans, fignified no- 
thing more than a place fet apart 
and conſecrated by the Augurs, 
whether encloſed or open, in the 
city or in the fields 

The Temple of Feru/alem was 
built by Salomon, agreeably to the 
cemmand of God, on Mount Me- 
nab, which was called allo Mount 
Sion. The foundations of it were 
laid in the year of the world 2992, 
and it was finiſhed in the year 
3000. This Temple, which was 
called the Firſt Temple, was after 
many revolutions deit:oyed by Ne- 
buchadnezzar 1n the year 3398. 
t contirued an heap of ruins till 
the year of the world 3468, when 
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an attempt was made to rebuild 
it, but it met with many interrup- 
tions; it was, however, finiſhed 
and dedicated in the year 3489, 
and afterwards much improved by 


Herod. This was the Second Tem- 
ple, which was deſtroyed by the 


Romans in the year of our Lord 70. 


For a deſcription of the Firſt, or 
Solomon's Temple, ſee 1 Kings vi. 
vii. and Ezek. xl. xli. 

The moſt remarkable things be- 
longing to the Temple of Jeru- 
alem were, 1. The outward en- 
cloſure, called The Mount of the 
Temple, being a ſquare of 500 cu- 
bits every way, and containing 
ſeveral buildings appointed for 
different uſes, with piazzas and 
cloyſters all around, ſupported by 
marble pillars. No perſon was 
allowed to come into this enclo= 
ſure with a ſtick or a purſe, with 
ſhoes on, or dully feet; to croſs it, 
in order to ſhorten the way, or to 
throw down any thing nalty or of= 
fenſive —2. The Soreg, or Baluſ- 
trade, which was a ſpace between 
the Mount of the Temple and the 
Courts, ſeparated from the Mount 
by ſtone baluſtres three cubits 
high.—z. The Court of the Wo- 


men, which was the firſt on going 


into the Temple, ſo called be- 
cauſe women were permitted to go 
no farther. It was 135 cubits 
{quare, and had four rooms ap- 
pointed for four different uſes at 
the four corners. In the firit, the 
lepers were purified after they 
were healed; in the ſecond, was 


the wood for ſacrifice; in the 


third, the Nazarites ſhaved their 
heads, and prepared their obla- 
tions; and in the fourth, was kept 
wine and oil for ſacrifice. There 
were alſo two rooms more, for 
the muſical iuſttuments of the Le- 
wvites.—4. The Great Court, in- 
to which they aſcended from the 
Court of the Women, This was 
*X divided 
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divided into two parts, the Court 
of the 1/raelites, and the Court of 
the Prieſts. In the Great Court 
was the altar of burnt-offerings, 
upon which the daily offerings of 
morning and evening ſervice were 
made ; near the altar were tables 
to receive the fleſh of the ſacrifices, 
pillars to which the victims were 
faſtened, and the brazen ſea or 
baſon for the prieſts to waſh in. 
5. The Temple, properly ſo cal- 
led, into which they aſcended 
from the Court of the Prieſts by 
twelve ſteps. It was ioo cubits 
every way, excepting in front, 
which was 120. It contained the 
Porch, the Sanctuary or Holy 
Place, and the Sandum Sanctorum. 
See Sanctuary, Sanctum, Altar, &c. 

The Grecian Temples were built 


in the moſt elevated part of the ci- 


ties, or on mountains without the 
cities, with the gate facing the 
eaſt. Some were dedicated to one 
and others to many deities. The 
innermoſt and moſt ſacred receſs of 
the Temple was called Aaytum. 


Temples were moſt commonly 


adorned with ſtatues and offerings. 
The Temple of Minerva, called 
Ny, and that of the ſame goddeſs, 
called Ilap9ency, were the moſt ce- 
lebrated in Athens That of Dia- 
na, at Epheſus, was reckoned a- 
mongſt the wonders of the world. 

The Romans not only built 
Temples to their gods, to their 
virtues, to their diſeaſes, &c. but 
they paid the ſame compliment to 
their Emperors alſo, even in their 
life-time. The Temples built by 
their Kings, conſecrated by the 
Augurs, and deſtined to the regular 
exerciſes of religion, were proper- 
ly called Templa, and differed from 
ae, AEdicule, Delubra, and 


Sacella. See des, Adicula, De- 


lubrum, Sacellum, Fanum. 
The moſt celebrated "Temples 
at Rome were the Pantheon, the 
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Capitol, the Temple of Saturn, 
which ſerved for the public trea- 
ſury, becauſe Saturn taught the 
Italians to coin money ; and the 
Temple of Janus, which was al- 
ways kept open in time of war, 
and ſhut in time of peace. See 
Janus. 

For the ceremony of conſecrat- 
ing Temples, ſee Conſecration. 

Tenn1s-CourRTs were not in- 
frequent among the Romans. The 
floors were generally marked with 
particular lines and circles, as the 
ſucceſs of the game depended on 
the balls lighting in ſuch a circle, 
after it had been ſtruck, which it 
was the adverſary's buſineſs to pre- 
vent. This room was made for 
many ſorts of exerciſes beſides, 
and, for this end, was diverſified 
with lines and circles on the walls 
and floor, 

TexTs. The manner of living 
adopted by the Patriarchs of old, 
both before and after the flood 
was not in cities or houſes, but in 
Tabernacles or Tents, ſet up for 
their preſent occaſions, and re- 
moved when they thought proper 
to change their abode. Thus No 
was uncovered in his Tent, Gen. 
ix. 21. and Abraham removed and 
pitched his Tent, Gen. xii. 8. The 
men and women had diſtinct 
Tents each for themſelves, Gen. 
xxiv. 67. xxxi. 33. In the ſame 
manner, we are informed, the 
Scyrhians lived. See T abernacle. 

TzpHRoMancy, a ſpecies of 
divination, peitormed by writing 
the queſtion in aſhes upon a plank, 
which was afterwards expoſed to 
the air; the letters which remain 
ed whole and undiſturbed by the 
wind, formed the anſwer, 

TERAPHIM, were Certain 
images or ſuperſtitious figures 
mentioned in Scripture, which 
ſome ſuppoſe were a ſort of Dr: 


Penates, or houſhold gods; others 
| that 
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that they were real Tali/mans, or 
figures of metal caſt under particu- 
lar aſpects of the planets. Kc 
in her flight ſtole her father's Tera- 
phim; ſome ſay, that he might not 
be informed by them which way 
ſhe went; others ſuppoſe that ſhe 
ſtole them in order to remove the 
cauſes and objects of her father's 
idolatry ; and others imagine that 
ſhe ſtole them becauſe ſhe was her- 
ſelf addicted to idols. Gen. xxxi. 
19. | 
as, among the Ro- 
mans, were feaſts held on the 22d 
or 23d of February, in honour of 
Terminus, the god of boundaries 
or land-marks. Cakes and fruit 
were the uſual ſacrifices, No ani- 
mal Was to be offered, it being 
deemed unlawful to Rain the land- 
marks with blood. But ſheep and 
{wine were ſometimes offered, not- 
withſtanding the ancient prohibi- 
tion of bloody facrifices.* The 
Terminalia, in fact, were held in 
honour of Jupiter, conſidered as 
conſervator of land-marks. 
Tzxuxcius, among the No- 
mans, was a very ſmall braſs coin 
in ule for ſome time, but at laſt 
laid aſide as being of too ſmall a 
ſize ; Its name was ſtill retained in 
reckoning, The Teruncius at firſt 
was a quarter of the As or Libra, 
for the 4s being divided into 12 
parts, the Teruncius contained 
three: Hence its name, Quasi tres 
uncie. Teruncius was alſo uſed for 
a quarter of the Denarius; its va- 
lue conſequently varied with the 
value of the Denarius. See Dena- 
rius, As, Money, &c. 
TESSARACONTA, among the 
Athenians, were forty men ap- 
pointed to go their circuits round 
the boroughs, and take cogni- 
zance of all controverſies about 
money, if not above ten Drachms; 


as alſo of actions of aſſault and 
battery. 
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Tz$SSARACONTERIS, a ſort of 


galley, among the Ancients, con- 
taining no leſs than forty tires o 

rowers, one above another, and 
conſequently requiring above 4000 
men. Accounts of ſuch monſtrous 
veſſels almoſt Ragger our belief, but 
we are well informed that Prolemy 
Philopater had one ſuch, and that 
Prolemy Philadelphas had one of 
39 tires. Ships of this magnitude 
were not only uncommon, but un- 
ſerviceable, and were rather foi 

ſhow than uſe. The Trireme: wank 
found the moſt uſeful, and the Ea- 
neeres were the largeſt ever brought 
into common uſe. See Ships. _ 

TesSARACOSTON, among the 
Greeks, was a folemaity kept by 
the women on the fortieth day af- 
ter child-birth, when they went 
to the Temple and paid ſome 
grateful acknowledgement for 
their ſafe delivery. It reſembled 
churching amongſt us. 

Tesszza, among the Romans, 
was the ſame with our Dice. It 
had ſix ſides, and in this reſpect 
was different from the Talus. 
Three Teſeræ were uſed in play. 
The highelt cait was called Venus, 
and the loweſt Canis or Canicula. 


See Tali. 


Tefera ſignihes alſo a tally of 
wood or other matter delivered to 
each ſoldier to diſtinguiſh him 
from the enemy. This tally is 
ſuppoſed to have had ſame parti- 
cular word or ſentence of good 
omen \nicribed upon it, which was 
atterwards uſed without the tally, 
and gave riſe to the watch-word. 
See Watch-word. 

TesSERA Hoſpitalitatis, Was a 
ſort of tally or certificate of muty- 
al intercourſe between perſons of 
different countries. Friendſhip 
and the rights of hoſpitality were 
by this means perpetuated and 
tranſmitted to their deſcendants. 
The Tyra was a piece of wood, 
* 2 ivory, 
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ivory, Ke. marked and ſo cut, 
that ſeparate, it made two; but 
Joined again, it tallied ſo exact- 
ly as ſhewed it had been but one. 
Cparadters were frequently cut 
upon them. Each party kept one 
of theſe tallies, or Te/ere, which 
did not only ſerve thoſe who had 
contracted engagements of hoſpi- 
tality perſonally, but ſuch as they 
thought fit to lend it to; ſo that 
the bearer of this kind of certificate 
was as well received, lodged, and 
entertained, as the perſon to whom 
it belonged. See Stranger. 

* TessERARIVUs, among the Ro- 
mans, was the perſon who carried 
the tally from the Tribaunes to the 
Centarions, previous to their ſet- 


ting the nightly guard or watch. 


See Watch. 


TESTAMENT, a name given to 
the Holy Scriptures. It properly 
ſignifies the Vill of the dead; but 
in this ſenſe it cannot be applied 
with ſtrict propriety to the Holy 
Writings, The word Aia9xy, 
which the Exgliſb and Latin tran- 
ſlators have rendered by Tefament 
and Teflamintum, ſometimes ſigni— 
fies a will, but the Gree# interpre- 
ters of the Old Teſtament, and 
the writers of the New, commonly 
uſed the word Aiz2;»y to arfwer 
the Hebrew word Berith, which 
properly ſignifies a contract or 
covenant. 'The Old and New 
Teſtament might, therefore, with 
great propriety, be called the Old 
and New Covenant. 

TEsraufwruu. See ili. 

TEsrupo, in the military art 
of the ancients was a defenſive ma- 
chine, conſiſting of a wooden 
tower covered with ſkins, under 


' which the ſoldiers ſcreened them- 


ſelves when they approached the 
walls to mine them. It was 
moveable, and called Tz/udo be- 
cauſe it ſheltered the ſoldiers as a 
tortoiſe is covered in its ſhell, 


TEL 


Tetudo was alſo a cover or ſkreen 
which the ſoldiers formed by 
means of their bucklers, thus ; 
they were drawn up cloſe to one 
another, the firſt rank ſtood erect, 
the reſt ſtooped lower and lower 
by degrees, till the laſt rank kneel. 
ed upon the ground : The men in 
front held their bucklers before 
their bodies, thoſe on the fides 
did the ſame, the reſt covered the 


heads of thoſe before them, ſo 


that the whole body reſembled a 
pent-houſe or roof covered with 
tiles, down which the enemies? 
miſſive weapons, ftones, &c. gli- 
ded without injury to the ſoldiers 
underneath. „ This invention was 
uſed in fie d battles, but more fre- 
quently in ſurprizing cities, before 
the beſieged were prepared for de- 
fence, and l to protect the 
beſiegers in their approach to the 
walls, Sometimes other ſoldiers 
mounted upon this roof of buck- 
lers, and covered themſelves in the 
ſame manner. 22 

TETRAETERIS, in the Arbenian 
chronology, was a cycle of ſour 
years, invented by Solon, to make 
the lunar year equal to the ſolar : 
For as the Junar year confiſted of 
354 days only, which fell ſhort of 
the ſolar eleven days and a quar- 
ter, or thercabouts; an intercala- 
ted month of 22 days was added; 
and again, after the ſpace of two 
years more, another month was 
intercalated conſiſting of 23 days. 
Thus in the ſpace of four years 
there was an addition of 45 days 
made to the lunar reckoning, 
which prevented the lunar years 
from falling ſhort of the ſolar. 
See Year, Month, &Cc. 

TETRADRACHMON, a Grecian 
coin, worth 25. 74. of our money, 
See Money. 

TzTRAaRCH, properly ſignifies 
a ſovereign prince who has the 
fourth part of a ſtate, province or 

kingdom 
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kingdom under his dominion, 
without wearing the diadem, or 
bearing the title of king. The 
word Tetrarch is alſo uſed to fig- 
nify not only a fourth, but ſome- 
times an half or a third part of a 
kingdom or province. The title of 
Tetrarch was common among the 
deſcendants of Herod the great, to 
whom the Roman Emperors diſtri- 
buted his Deme/nes. It is met with 
in ſcripture, Matth. xiv. 1. Luke 
. 7. 1 
Upon the death of Herod the 
great, the largeſt part of his king- 
dom was given to his ſon Ar- 
chelaus, viz. Idumea, Judea, and 
Samaria. Galilee and the country 
called Peraa, beyond Jordan, fell 
to the ſhare of young ered, called 
Antipas; and to Philip was given 
Trachonitis, a country about Mount 
Gilead; Abilene, the fourth part, 
was given to one Ly/anias. This 
four-fold diviſion ſufficiently ac- 
counts for the name of Tetrarchs 
and Terrarchies. 

TETROBOLUM, a Grecian coin, 
worth 5 4. 3 of a farthing of our 
money. See Money. 

TeTTiIGES, was a title which 
the Athenians aſſumed to them- 
ſelves, ſignifying graſshoppers, 
becauſe they boaſted that they 
were produced by ſome ſtrange 
prolific virtue of nature from the 
ſame ſoil that they inhabit ; and 
in alluſion to this opinion they 
wore golden graſshoppers in their 
hair, 

THALAMEGUS, among the an- 
cients was a ſhip of pleaſure or 
yacht uſed by princes, accommo- 
dated generally with a good cabin 
or bedchamber. That of Philo- 
pater, King of Egypt, was the lar- 
gelt ſhip ot this kind upon record. 
It was 312 feet long, 3o cubits 
broad, and 40 cubits high, with 
the pavillion. It was deſigned for 
{ailing with his wife and children 


THE 
in parade, on the Nile. See Ships. 


THALAMIT£, in the naval ar- 
rangements of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, ſignified thoſe rowers (in 
galleys which contained ſeveral 
ſeries of rowers) who ſat on 
the Thalamus of the veſſel, and 
made the loweſt row. Theſe 


moved their oars and hands under 


the ſeats of the row that ſat next 
above them. The ſecond row was 
called Zygitæ, and the uppermoſt 
Thranite. See Zygitæ, Thranite, 
Ships, Reowers, Triremis, &c. 

THALLOPHORI, the old men 
and women who, in the Grecianfel- 
tival Panathenza, walked in the 
proceſſion, with olive boughs in 
their hands. See Panarbenæa. 

THALYSI1A, a ſacrifice offered 
by the Grecian huſbandmen after 
harveſt. Some will have it to 
have been performed in honour of 
Ceres and Bacchus, but it appears 
that Neptune and all the gods had 
a ſhare in it. 

THARGELI1A, an Athenian feſti- 
val, in honour of the ſun and the 
hours his attendants ; or as others 
think of the Delian Apollo and Di- 
ana. During the ſolemnity the 
city was luſtrated by two perſons 
called Papuaxc, one being a man 
the other a woman, the man car- 
ried about his neck figs of a black 
colour called rade, and the wo- 
man white ones. Adopted ſons 
were now enrolled, pledges were 
given and received, ard perſons 
who oftended 1n theſe matters were 
arraigned at an aſſembly held in 
Bacchus's theatre. 

THARGELION, was an Athenian 
month of thirty days, ſo called 
from the feſtival Thargelia kept in 


it. It was the eleventh month of 


the year, and anſwered to the lat- 
ter part of April and the begin- 
ning of May. See Month, 
THreaTRE, among the ancients, 
a public edifice for the exhibition 
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of ſcenic ſhews or ſpectacles to the 
people. All Theatres were dedi- 
cated to Bacchus and Yenus, the 
deities of ſports and pleaſure. 
The moſt ancient "Theatres were 
temporary, being compoſed of 
boards placed gradually above 
each other, for the convenience of 
ſpectators. The Improvements of 
the Theatre however kept pace 
with dramatic taſte, and Theatres 
at laſt were fixed and durable, be- 
ing built of ſtone, commonly of 
marble; which by degrees were 
encreaſed to that magnitude that 
they exceeded almolit all other 
buildings of Greece and Rome. 
The figure of Theatres was ſemi- 
circular, but contained ſomething 
more than half of a circle; and 
therefore Amphitheatres, which 
were made in the ſame figure as if 
ewo Theatres were joined together, 
were not exactly obicular but oval. 
Every Theatre conſiſted of two 
parts, the Scena and the Cavea. 
The Scena conſiſted of many parts, 
whereof the moſt remarkable are 
theſe, the Hrontium, the Epiſceni- 
um, the Paraſcenium, Proſcenium, 
Orcheſtra, and Hypojcenium. The 
Cavea, Called by the Greeks Ro, 
was appointed for the ſpectators, 
and conſiſted of-three parts, placed 
in equal degree one above another, 
the loweſt belonged to perſons of 
quality and magittrates, the mid- 
dle to the commonalty, and the 
uppermoſt to women, The Cawea 
anſwers as a general term to pit, 
boxes, and gallery. Theatres be- 
ing open at the top, Portico's weile 
erected behind the Cawea; whither 
the ſpectators retired in rainy wea- 
ther tor ſhelter. See Scene, Cavea, 
Brontium, Epiſcenium, &c. 

The Keman Theatres were di- 
vided, as to their ſeats, into three 
parts, the Orcheftra for Senators, 
Equeſtria for Knights, and Popu- 
laria for the commonalty. 
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Tukxs were veils or cano- 
pies uſed in the Roman chariots at 
games, ſolemn proceſſions, &c. 
and alſo to cover a feat of ſtate. 
Then/# could not be granted to 
any but by the expreſs allowance 
of the Senate. The name of Then. 
/# is likewiſe given to the waggons 
in which the ſtatues of the gods 
and great men were carried on fo. 
lemn occaſions. 

THEOCRACY Was that peculiar 
kind of government under which 
the children of //rael lived, having 
God for their King. Maſes and 
Joſbua, and, after them, the 
Judges, were his vicegerents or 
deputies, God as their King 
made them laws and ſtatutes, 
eſtabliſhed rewards and puniſh- 
ments, and gave orders in all 
matters of moment. The direc- 
tions which God gave to Moſes 
were piven face to face, the voice 
proceeding probably out of the 
Shechinah, God vouchſaſed to 
continue their immediate King, 
till, in the time of Samuel, they 
rejected him, and would have a 
King like other nations, 1 Sam. 
viii. 7, 19. And, even afterwards, 
their Kings were in a peculiar 
manner God's deputies. After 
the days of Mo/es, God, when 
conſulted in matters relating to 
the government, and affairs of 
conſequence, intimated his will 
by the oracle of Urim and T bum- 
mim. See Urim. | 

THEOGAMIA was a Sicilian fel. 
tival inſtituted in honour of Pro- 
ſer pine, to commemorate her mar- 
riage with Pluto. 

THEOMANCY, a ſpecies of di- 
vination, ſounded upon a ſuppoſed 
inſpiration of ſome deity. It dif- 
fered from Oracles, as not being 
confined to any particular time or 
place. 

THEOPHANIA, a feſtival ob- 


ſerved by the De/phians, in memo- 
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ry of polls: firſt appearance and 


manifeſtation among them. 

THEORIa, a ſolemn annual 
voyage performed, by the Atheni- 
ans, 1n the ſame ſn p in which 
The/eus went to the Temple of 
Apolis, in the iſland of Delos. This 
annual cultom was founded upon a 
vow which T7 he/eus made to Apollo, 
that if he would grant him a ſafe 
return from Crete, whither he was 
ſent, with other Athenian youths, 
to be devoured by the Minotaur, 
they would yearly make a voyage 
to his Temple at Delos, The 
perſons employed in this ceremony 
were called Hewes. They wore 
garlands of laurel on their heads, 
and were accompanied by two of 
the family of Knpuzes, Before 
them went certain men with axes 
in their hands. On their arrival 
they ſacrificed to the god, repair- 
ed their ſhip, and then ſteered 
homewards. The ſhip underwent 
ſuch frequent repairs, that at laſt 
not any of the old materials re- 
mained, ſo that it was individu- 
ally the ſame, though numerical- 
ly different. 

'THEOXENIA, a feſlival in honour 
of all the gods, celebrated at Athens, 
and in many other Grecian cities. 

THERKAPEUT XZ were an ancient 
ſet, who lived in ſolitude, and 
devoted themſelves to meditation, 
prayer, and reading the Scrip— 
tures, Saturday was their Holy 
Day, when they uſed to aſſemble. 
The men and women were ranged 
ſeparately, moving in the meaſure 
of a dance, and turning to the 
Eaſt in the morniog to beg bleſ- 
hngs for the coming day; after 
which they retired to their cells, 
An account of them is given by 
Phils. Some ſuppoſe they were 
E/enes, others imagine they were 
Jews, reſiding in Egypt, and Eu- 
/ebius and others conſider them as 
Chriſtians, See Effenes. 
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Tax kun. See Balnea, 

THEsE1A, a feſtival in honour 
of T he/eus, celebrated at Athens, 
on the eighth day of each month. 
It was oblerved with much rejoic- 
ing and banquettiong, of which 
the poor partook at the expence of 
the rich. 

T HESMOPHCRIA, a feſtival ce- 
lebrated in honour of Ceres, by 
the Athenians ard many other ci- 
ties of Grerce. It was attended at 
Athens with evety appearance of 
gravity and ſerious devotion. The 
women were clad in white, and 
obliged for three or five days be- 
fore the ceremony to abſtain from 
all venereal pleaſures. They put 
agnus caſtus, flea-bane, and vine- 
branches in their beds, becauſe 
they were ſuppoſed to deſtroy all 
appetite to mutual intercourſe be- 
twixt the ſexes. The feſtival con- 
tinued ſeventeen days. 

THESMOTHETZ, an appella- 
tion given to tix of the nine Aube- 
nian Archons. The firſt or chief 
of the nine, was called, by way 
of eminence, Archen, the ſecond 
Baſileus, the third Polemarchas, 
and the remaining ſix 7 be/morhete, 
The duty of the The/mothete was 
to hear complaints againſt falſe 
accuſers, calumniators, perſons 
guilty of bribery and impiety. 
They heard diſputes betwixt citi- 
zens and ftrangers, ſojourners or 
ſlaves, and controverſies about 
trade; they preferred all appeals 
to the people, ratified contracts, 
and appointed the times of public 
trials in the courts of judicature. 
See Archen, 

THETA. The letter ©, among 
the Ancients, was uſed on the bal- 
lots of judges, by which they con- 
demned a perſon to death, it be- 
ing the firſt letter of the word 
Oarcllog, Death. Hence it had the 
epithet of niger and infelix, thus, 
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O multum ante alios infelix- litera 
Theta. 


Thorax, a piece of defenſive 
2rmour, among the Greeks and 
Romans, conſiſting of two parts; 
one of which defended the back, 
and the other the belly. The ex- 
tremities of it were called Tlepry;, 
the middle yuara. The ſides 
were coupled together with but- 
tons. The Romans called it Lori- 
ca. The Thoraces were not all 
compoſed of the ſame ſſuff; ſume 
were of linen or hemp twifted into 
ſmall cords and cloſe fet together; 
hence we read of Thoraces bilices 
& trilices, from the number of 
cords fixed one upon another. He- 
mitheractum wanted the back part, 
and only defended the breaſt and 
belly. 

TrRaces, a kind of Gladia- 
tors, among the Romans, who uſed 
a Sica or faulchion, and a Parma 
or little round ſhield, peculiar to 
the ccuntry of 7 brace, of which 
nation they generally were, be— 
cauſe the T hractans were reckoned 


a moſt fierce and barbarous people. 


See Glaaiators. 

Tur Ax iT, in Grecian and 
Roman ſhips, which had ſeveral 
banks of oars, ſignified the upper- 
moſt range of rowers. The ſecond 
row of men were called Zypitz, 
and the loweſt Tha/emite. See 
Zygite, Thailamite, Ships, 7 Tires 
mis, Rowers, &C. 

THREE was a number in high 
eſtimation among the Greeks and 
Romans, and even amongſt all na- 
tions civilized or barbarous. The 
gods were thought to have a par- 
ticular pleaſure in this number, 
The particular ſanity aſcribed to 
this number might be owing to 
the idea of its being a perfect 
number, as containing a begin- 
ning, a middle and an end, or to 


the Trinity as obſcurely taught by 
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Pythagoras and other Philgſop bers, 
or to the threefold diviſion of the 
gods, into celeſtial, terreitrial, and 
infernal. The judges of the dead 
were three, the fates were three, 
the furics were in number three, 
the heads of Cerberus were three, 
the ſons of Saturn, amongſt whom 
the world was divided, were 
three 5 Jupiter“ thunder was triß- 
dum or three-torked, and Neptunt's 
trident had three prongs. Odd 
numbers, but particularly ſuch as 
aroſe from the multiplication of 
three, were much uſed in incan- 
tations, and ſhepherds choſe an 
unequal number in their flocks as 
more fortunate. See Sewen. 
THRESHING-FLOOR, among 
Ae Jews, was a place open to the 
air, where the corn was threſhed 
by ſledges or Rails, with horſes or 
bullocks feet, they being made to 
run round upon the ſheaves ler 
near one another, with the ears 
uppermoſt. "Theſe floors were 
made by mixing lees of oil with 
clay, which when well ſoaked, 
was beaten and made ſmooth ; 
and when dry was impenetrable 
to rats, or mice, or aiits, neither 
weeds could grow, nor water per.e- 


trate. The threſhine-floors of the 


Romans were Of the tame kind, 
"THUNDER, has ever been re- 

garded as ſomething divine, and 

as proceeding immediately from 


the deity 3 and p:rſons and places 


ſtruck with lightping have been 
treated with peculiar ceremony. 
The idea of its ſanctity has given 
riſe in myſt countries to many 
ſuperſtitious and Whimſical ob- 
ſervances. But at this we need 
not be ſurprized, when we con- 
ſider the awfulyeſs of thunder and 
lightning, and call to mind, that 
the cauſe was not till lately -under- 
ſtood, nor indeed can our preſent 
ſyſtems of philoſophy ſufficiently 


explain it, in all its circumſtances, 
the 
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the electricity appears to be the 
principal agent. See Bidental and 
Lightning. 

In taking Omerns, thunder and 
lightning were conſidered as lucky 


or unlucky as they proceeded from 


the eaſt or weſt, from the right or 
left. 

Tages, among the Romans 
a ſort of Gladiators. See Thraces. 

THr1o, a feſtival in honour of 
Apollo, fo called from his three 
nurſes named Thrie. 

TruMmim. See Urim. 

THURIBULUM, was a cenſer or 
veſſel in which incenſe was burat 
at Roman ſacrifices. | 

Tavy1a, a feſtival iv honour of 
Bacchus celebrated by the Eltans. 
In the ceremonies of this ſolemni— 
ty the chief was the conveying cer- 
tain veſſels into a chapel, and ſe- 
cretly filling them with wine. 

THYLLa, a feſtival in honour 
of Venus. 

THYMELE, was a kind of pul- 
pit where the ſingers called Tu- 
melici performed. See Thymelici. 

TayYMELICI, among the Ro- 
mans, were muſicians who ſung 
and played in the interludes, dan- 
cing and keeping time with their 
geſtures, They were ſo called 
hom Thymele, a noted dancer, iu 
great favour with Domitian. The 
place where they performed was 
alſo from her called Thymele, 
hence Juvenal vi. 66. 


Attendit Tbymele, Thymele nunc 
ruſtica diſcat. 


TEYNNIA, a ſacriſce of tun- 


nies, offered to Neptune by fi ſher- 


men, after a plentiful draught. 
Tayos, a facrifice of fruits, 
leaves or acorns,” which were the 
only offerings at frſt in uſe. 
TavRsvs, a ſceptre or ſpear 
wrapped up in vine leaves, which 
the poets put into the bands of 
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Bacchus, and the Mænader, at the 
Bacchanalia. It is alſo put into 
the hands of the Sazyrs, who were 
Bacchus ſoldiers, and are ſup- 
poſed to have fought with the 
Thyr/us, in his Indian expedition. 
IaRA, Was an ornament or 
habit wherewith the ancient Per- 
fians adorned their heads. It wag 
in the form of a tower, and adorn- 
ed with peacocks feathers. The 
Perfian Kings wore it ſtraight and 
erect, the prieſts and great lords 
wore it depreſſed. The Trara, 
however, was made in different 
forms. The Kings of Parthia, 
the Kings of Pontus, the Armeni- 
ans and Phrygians appear to have 

worn it as well as the Per/fians. 
Tisla, was a pipe or flute, 
which the ancients made uſe of in 
pertorming their comedies. Flutes 
are diſtinguiſhed by the ſeveral 
names of 7:bie pares and imparesy 
dextræ and finiſtre, Lydie, Sar- 
ranæ and Phrygia. To give the 
proper diſtinction of all theſe has 
been conſidered as a conſiderable 
difficulty. The moſt ſatistactory 
account of the matter may be 
given as follows. The performers 
played always, the whole time of 
the comedy, on two flutes; that 
which they ſtopped with their 
right hand they called extra Ti- 
bia, and that which they ſtopped 
with their left, Sini/lra Tibia. 
The firſt had but few holes, and 
ſounded a deep baſs; the other 
had a great number of holes, and 
gave a ſhriller and ſharper note. 
When the muſicians played on two 
flutes of a different ſound, they 
uſed to ſay the piece was played 
tibiis imparibus, or tibits dextris 
& /ini/tris. When they played on 
two flutes of the ſame ſound, they 
uſed to ſay the muſic was perform- 
ed tibiis paribus; and if the equal 
flutes were of the ſhriller note, 
they expreſſed it by tibiis paribus 
6 Y | Jiniſtrit. 
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finiftris, Two equal right-hand 


flutes they called Hydian, two 
equal left-hand ones they named 
Sarranz or Tyrian, and two un- 
equal flutes were termed Phrygran, 
as imitations of the muſic of thoſe 
countries. Right-hand flutes were 
uſed at funerals. /a properly 
ſigniſies the leg-bone, flutes hav- 
ing firſt been made of the legs of 
cranes or other birds. 

TISIALIA, among the Romans, 
were a kind of ſwaths which they 
made uſe of to cover their legs. 


When applicd to the thighs, the 


bandage was Called Femoralia or 
Feminalia. 

Time, among the Romans, was 
divided in a manner.different from 
that which prevails amongſt us. 
They meafured the night into four 
equal parts, which they called 
Watches, each containing the ſpace 
of three hours; part of theſe they 
devoted either to the pleaſures of 
the table or to ſtudy. The natu- 
ral day they divided into twelve 
hours, the firſt beginning with 
ſun-riſe, and the laſt ending with 
ſun-ſet; by which means the hours 
were of unequal length, varying 
according to the different ſeaſons 
of the year. The time for buſi- 
neſs began with ſun- riſe, and con- 
tinued to the fifth hour, being that 
of dinner, which was only a ſlight 
repaſt; from thence to the ſeventh 
hour was a time of repole, a cul. 
tom which till prevails in /ca/y. 
The eighth hour was employed in 
bodily exerciſes; after which they 
conſtantly bathed, and from the 
bath went to fupper, which was 
their principal meal. Time was 
meaſured by Dials, Clephyaræ, ob- 
ſervations made upon the apparent 
motion of the ſun, &c. See Dial, 
Cleplydra, Hour, Day, Month, 
Year, Night, Watches, &c. 

Tirnes, See Tyrhes. 

Tirvulus, was a label or in- 
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ſcription which, in crucifixiong, 
the Romans always affixed to the 
croſs, declaring the cauſe why the 
ſufferer was thus puniſhed. It was 
written in capitals, to convince the 
people of the equity of the pu- 
niſhment, and the juſtice of the 
proceedings. This inſcription is 
called in the New Teſtament ala, 
rA, emvyga fy, and ri 
Ting ciliag, Matth. xxvil. J7 
Mark xv. 26.-—fohn xix. 19.— 
Luke xxiii. 38. Suetenius calls 
this inſcription Elagium. The like 
declaration was uſually made in 
other puniſhments, either by in- 
{cription, or the voice of a cryer, 
eſpecially in capital puniſhments, 

Toca, among the Romans, was 
a robe without ſleeves, open before 
like a large cloak, which they 
wore over the Tunica. One end 
of it was brought over the left 
ſhoulder, that the right arm might 
be more at liberty; in other words, 
that part of the Toga which came 
under the right arm was drawn 
over to the left ſhoulder, where it 
covered the knot of plaits, and 
kept the gown cloſe together. 
When they wanted to act in this 
habit, they wrapped it round the 
body like a ſaſh, and faſtened it 
with a knot. The Toga was made 
of woollen cloth, generally white, 
or of its natural colour; ſometimes 
however they wore them of differ- 
ent colours. They quitted it in 
times of mournivg and public ca- 
lamity. It was originally an ha- 
bit of honour, and prohibited to 
the common people, who went a- 
bout in the Tunic only; but at laſt 
it became common to aimoſt every 
body, the rich being diitinguiſhed 


from others only by the fine neſs of 


the ſtuff, and by its being more 
ample. It was even common to 
both ſexes, till the women of qua- 
lity made uſe of the robe called 


Stola, and then the Toga was worn 
only 
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only by the vulgar women and 
courtezans ; hence that expreſſion 
of Horace, In Matrond pecceſve Jo- 
gat. The Tega admitted of va- 
rious Ornaments, and had various 
denomanations: Thus there was 
the Joga domeftica, which was worn 
within doors; Toga foreinſis, worn 
abroad; Toga aperta, when It was 
open; Toga præcindta, when tuc- 
ked up; Toga laaior, which trail- 
ed upon the ground; Toga adſeric- 
tior, which did not reach to the 


feet; Toga gabinia, when one of 


the {kits or lappets was girt round 
the body. There was alſo the 74. 
ga pure, virilis, or libera, which 
young men aſſumed at the age of 
icventeen inſtead of the Pretexta, 
which was now laid aſide. The 
friends of the young men attired 
them in the Forum, or Capitol, 
with much ceremony. They ca- 
ted the dey on which the Toga viri- 
lig was aſſumed, Dies tyrocinii; be- 
cauſe from that time they com- 
menced Tyrones, and became ca- 
pable of ſerving in the army. It 
was Called Libera, becauſe they 
werethen delivered from the power 
ct tutors and inſtruttors; but they 
were obliged, for the firſt whole 
year, to keep their arms within 
their gowns, as a token of model- 
ly. This gown was Called Pura, 
becauſe it had no addition of pur- 
ple to the white. Toga candida 
was worn by candidates for offices. 
t was not of a natural, but artifi- 
cial white, which it received from 
a fine kind of chalk. The Toga 
pulla was made of black cloth, and 
proper to perſons in mourning. 
Toga ſordida was black from long 
wearing and ſullying, and worn 
by priloners at their trials, to ex- 
cite compaſſion; it was alſo the 
dreſs of ordinary people: The 
Toga pulla and ſordida, however, 
are ſometimes confounded with 


each other. The Toga picta, pur- 
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purea, palmata, and triumpbalis, 
ſeem to have been the ſame gar- 
ment under different names. It 
was worn by victorious generals 
when they triumphed. It was cal- 
led pia trom its rich embroidery, 
purpurea becauſe the ground was 
purple, palmata becauſe it was 
adorned with palms, or with claw? 
of the breadth of a palm; and, 
laltly, it was called triumphalis, 
becauſe it was worn in triumph. 
The Tralea, Paludamentum, Pra- 
texta, and Chlamys, were names 
given to the Tega made in a par- 
ticular manner and for particular 
purpoies. See Trabea, Paluda- 
mentum, &C. 

The Toga was the robe which 
diftinguiſhed the Pomans from the 
Greets, who wore the Pallium, 
hence 7ogatrs ſignifies Roman, and 
palliatus Grecian, The Toga was 
alſo the badge of peace, being 
laid aide on engaging in any 
martial defizn, tho' ſometimes it 
was worn in the camp. 

Tos Ar, among the Romans, 
were ſuch plays as repreſented Ro- 
man characters, in Roman habits ; 
in oppolition to Palliatæ, which 
repreſented Grecian characters in 
Grecian dreſſes; for the Toga was 
peculiar to the Romans, as the 
Pallium was to the Greeks. The 
Tozate Commædiæ were divided, 
according to the quality of the per- 
ſons repreſented, into Præteætatæ, 
Trabeatæ and Tabernarie The 
f111t exhibited charaRers of diſtinc- 
tion, the ſecond, conſuls or great 
magiſtrates, and the third, perſons 
of inferior rank. See Toga, pres 
textata, Drama, Comedy, &C. 

Tou. See Sepulchre, Monu- 
ment, Burial, Funeral, Epitaph, 
&c. 

Tor of the Houſe, not only in 
the eaſtern countries, but alſo a- 
mong the Gree#s and Romans, was 
flat and covered with a ſtrong ter- 
as Y 2 race 
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race. Hither they frequently re- 
paired for meditation, prayer, 
converſation with a friend, &c. 
Here alſo they dried their linen 
and flax, prepared figs or raitins, 
enjoyed the refreſhing breezes, 
&c. On the tops of the Roman 
houſes were ſmall rooms contain— 
ing the figures of their anceſtors, 
{uch rooms were therefore conſide- 
red as Chapels. On certain feſti- 
vals ard public folemnities the 
images were uncovered and adorp- 
ed. When any perſon of confide- 
ration in the family died, theſe 
figures were carried in proceſſion to 
the funeral, dreſt according to the 
dignities they had enjoyed. See 
Houſe, Funeral, &c. 

Jor hr, was a polluted, un- 
clean place near Feruſalem, where 
they uſed to throw the carcaſſes of 
beaſts, or the bodies of men to 
which they refuſed buria!; and 
all the filth of the city was alto 
brought thither. A perpetual fire 
was kept there for burning what 
was brought. Tephet is for this 
reaſon ſometimes put for hell. It 
was in the valley of the children 
of Hinnem, and had been defiled 
by the human facrilices offered 
there to the god Moloch. The ſa- 
crifices were offered by beat of 
drum, which in HZ brew 15 called 
Toph hence the place was called 
Tophet. | 

ToraAL1a, were the coverlets 
or carpets which were laid over the 
Tori or couches of the Remans 
when they ſupped. Originally 
they were nothing but the ſkins of 
goats; but as riches encreaſed, the 
delicacy of that people encreaſed 
alſo, and more expenſive materials 
were ſought for. See Accubatio, 
Beds, Cana, &c. 

" Torcues, among the ancients 
were not like our flambeaux, for 
they had no wicks; a great many 
of them were lamps ſet in the end 
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of a ſlick, or a bundle of raps 
ſmeared with pitch. Torches 
were alſo made of pine branches, 
and other trees which produce 


pitch and roſin, particularly the 


Teda tree. Torches were uſed 
both at marriages and funerals, 
Thoſe uſed atmarriages were made 


of white thorn, and had incenſe 


in their compoſition, that with 
their light they might afford a 
grateful ſmell. Torches were 
made uſe of as ſignals in war, and 
intimated the approach of an ene- 
my or a friend, according as it had 
been previouſly agreed upon. 'They 
were likewiſe uſed as philtres, and 
made an ingredient in love-po- 
tions. See Love. 

It is almoſt ncedleſs to obſerve, 
that torches were made uſe of in 
many ſolemn and ſacred proceſ- 
ſions, particularly in the Eleufinian 
myſteries. Sce Eleuſinia, Dadu- 
chi. &c. 

Tokques were golden and fil 
ver collars, wreathed with curious 
art and beauty, worn as ornaments 
about the neck amongſt the Ro- 
mans. They were frequently given 
by the Reman Generals, to ſuch 
ſoldiers as had diſtinguiſned them- 
ſelves by their valour and induſtry, 
Pliny ſays, that golden collars were 
given to the auxiliaries, and filver 
ones to the Roman ſoldiers: But 
this is held to be a miſtake. See 
Requards. | 

Joxoræ, among the 4ibenians, 
were a ſort of inferior officers, or 
rather ſervants, who attended the 
Lexiarchi, and were armed with 
bows. They were much like the 
Roman Lidtors; there were about 
one hundred of them in the city 
of Athens that lived in tents, erec- 
ted firſt in the Forum, and after- 
wards in the Areopagus. See Lex» 
iarch, 

TRABEA, was a ſort of gown 
worn by Roman Kings, Gn 

an 
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and Augurs, and by the Kuights on 
the /des of July. It was white, 
bordered with purple, and adorned 
with Clavi and Trabes or ſprigs of 
ſcarlet; it differed in this from the 
Prætexta, which was only edged 
with purple. The Coen/u/s put it 
on when they opened the Temple 
of Janus. Romulus is ſaid to have 
worn it, and Virgil adorns Picus 
with it, E. vii. 183. Authors 
differ much in their accounts of 
the Trabea, but this is the belt in- 
formation | am able to give con- 
cerning its form and uſe. See 
Toga. | 
TrantraTez Conædiæ, a ſpe- 
cies of Comedy, among the Re- 
mans, Which repreſented ſome 
chief officers, and had for its ſub- 
je&t, matters relating to the camp. 
The name is derived from Trabea, 
a fort of gown which the Roman 
Con/ul wore when he {et out upon 
any warlike detign. The Trabe- 
e Comadia were a ſubdiviſion 
ot the Comedies called Togate. 
See Togate, Trabea, Comedy, &c. 
TRacTtoR1Zz, among the Re- 
tans, Were Diplomas, or tickets, 
v:ven by the Emperors to ſuch as 
they called out of, or {ent into, the 
provinces, by which they were 
cutitled to the public poſt, and 
had a right to be maintained at 
the expence of government. 
Trapitions, See Cabbala. 
TxAaGeEDY, a Dramatic Poem, 
repretenting ſome ſignal action 
performed by illuſtrious perſons, 
and which has generally a fatal 
iſue or end, It is calculated to 
rehne and purge the paſhons, by 
raiing terror and compaſſion. 
Pragedy, in its original, was on- 
ly an Hymn ſung in honour of 
Bacchus, by ſeveral perſons in 
chorus, with muſic and dancing, 


while the goat ſtood at the altar 


ready to be ſacrificed. It was, 
therefore, a piece of religious fer- 
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vice, a part of their Liturgy, and 
called Taye, i. e. The Goat's 
Song, The hymn being long, fa- 
tigued the performers, they there- 
fore divided the ſong into ſeveral 
parts, with certain recitations in 
the intervals. Accordingly T he/- 
pis firſt introduced a perſon to 
ſpeak upon the ſtage with this 
view: Aſchylus, finding one per- 
{on inſufficient, introduced two to 
entertain the audience with a dia- 
logue; he alſo cloathed them more 
decently, and firſt put them on 
wearing the buſkin : Sephocles, 
finding two perſons inſufficient for 
the variety of incidents, added a 
third, and here the Greeks ſeem to 
have ſtopped, or but ſeldom intro- 
duced a fourth. The perſons who 
made the recitations were called 
actors. Tragedy and Comedy 
were at firſt confounded with each 
other. The Tragedy of the Ro- 
mans was wholly borrowed from 
the Gree#s, and built entirely upon 
their model; ſo that one account 
will ſerve to give an idea of both. 
See Comedy, Drama, &c. 

The parts of Tragedy are the 
ſame as thoſe of Comedy, and will 
be ſren under the article Drama 
and the heads there referred to. 

TRaAjan's Pillar. See Column. 

Taalroks, who betrayed or 
conſpired againit their country, 
were by the Athenians denied the 
rites of burial. Amongſt the Ma- 
cedonians, not only the traitors 
themſelves, but their children, and 
all who were nearly allied to them, 
ſuffered death. 

Taaxsacrio, in the Roman 
courts of judicature, was when a 
cauſe was dropped on account of 
its being dubious or uncertain. 

TransFUCa. See De/erters. 

TRANSMIGRATION of Souls, 
was taught by Pythagoras, and the 
doctrine may be brietly ſtated thus. 
That philoſopher acknowled ing 
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fouls to be immortal, aſſerted that 
they are pre-exiltent to bodies ; 
that there 1s an innumerable com- 
pany of them; that thoſe which 
tranſgreſs, are ſent down into bo- 
dies by way of puniſhment; that, 
being purified by ſuch diſcipline, 
they return to their own place ; 
that thoſe which, whilſt they are 


in bodies, lead a wicked life, are 


ſent down farther into irrational 
creatures, to continue their puniſh- 
ment and complete their expia- 
tion ; that the angry and mali- 
cious travſmigrate into ſerpents, 
the ravenous into wolves, the au- 
dacious into lyons, the fiaudulent 
into foxes, and the like. This 
docttine ſeems to have been bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians, who 
held that the ſoul, when one body 
periſhed, paſſed into another, till 
it had gone thro? every thing ter- 
rellrial, marine, volatile; then it 
again aſſumed an human body. 
This circuit was completed in 3000 
years. The pre- exiſtence of ſouls 
ſeems to be alluded to in the queſ- 
tion propoſed to our Saviour con- 
cerning the blind man, John 1x. 2. 
dome ſuppoſe that it reſers to a 
wild fancy of the Rabbins, that a 
child might in in the womb. Be 
this as it may, it is certain, that 
this notion met ſome countenance 


among the Jeavs, See Wijd. vin. 


19, 20. TJo/ephus alſo hints at it. 
RANSVECTIO, among the 
Romans, was a fort of review of 
the Equziztes, or Knights, previous 
to their being embodied for the 
ſervice of the ſtate, It is thus de- 
ſcribed by Dionyſus, ** The ſacri- 
fice being finiſhed, all thoſe who 
are allowed horſes at the expence 
of the ſtate, i. e. all the knights, 
ride along in order, as if returning 
from a battle, being habited in 
the Toge Palmate or the Trabeæ, 
and crowned with wreaths of 


olive. The proceſſion begins at 
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the temple of Mars, without the 
walls, and is carried on thro? all 
the chief parts of the city, parti. 
cularly the Forum, and the temple 
of Caftor and Pollux. The num- 
ber ſometimes amounts to 50co : 
every man bearing the gifts and 
ornaments received from his gene- 
ral as a reward of his valour. A 
moſt glorious fight, and worthy of 
the Roman grandeur!” This ſo. 
lemnity was inſtituted in honour 
of Caftor and Pollux, who in the 
year of the city 257, are ſaid to 
have rode poſt, to inform the Ro- 
mans of their victory over the 
Latins, See Knights. 

Tu Arincs, among the An- 
cients, were made uſe of to adorn 
their horſes, but authors cannot 
agree as to the manner of placing 
them; ſome will have it that they 
were placed on their brealts, others 
on their foreheads, and others a- 
gain on their cheeks, On the 
breaſt they wore a ſmall kind of 


ſhield Gnely poliſhed ; but they had 


neither ſaddles nor ſtirrups. See 
Stirrups, Phaleræ. 

TREASURY, the place where 
the public revenues are reccived, 
preſerved, and diſburſed. The 
public treaſure of Rome was kept 
In the Temple of Saturn, where 
the ſpoils of conquered nations 
were depoſited, Julius Ceſar, in 
the civil war, ſeized upon and 
plundered this 'Temple; and what 
immenſe wealth that threw into 
his hands, may be judged of by 
the elegant deſcription which La- 
can gives of its riches, B. iii. 155. 
&c. Pliny the elder, ſays that 
Ce/ar got, in gold and filver 
plate, and coin, to the amount of 
1,093,979/. 3s. 44. Under the 
Emperors, the Romans had two 
kind of Treaſuries, one called 
LErarium, wherein was kept the 
money deſtined for the ſupport of 


government; and the other called 
Fiſcur, 
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Fiſens, wherein was preſerved the 
money appointed for the ſubfiſt- 
ence of the Emperor and his 
Court. rarium, therefore, be- 
longed to the people, and the F/ 
cus to the Prince, See rarium, 
Fiſcus. 

The Athenian Treaſury was ſa- 
cred to Jupiter Soter, and Plutus 
the god ut riches. Beſides otber 
public monies it always contained 
loco talents, which it was capital 
to touch, except on the moſt preſ- 
ſing occaſions. The public Trea- 
fury was divided into three parts; 
the firit contained money for civil 
uſes, the ſecond that for defraying 
the charges of war, ard the third 
contained money intended for pi- 
ous uſes, plays, public ſhews, and 
teltivals, The Treaſury was ſup- 
plied from the 7x21, or income of 
public poſſeſſions belonging to the 
State; from the Soros, or payments 
exacted from tributary cities; from 
the nepcpal, or taxes laid upon 
citizens, ſojourners and freedmen; 
and from Tiunuela, or all hnes and 
amercements, except the tenth 
part, which was given to Mixzer- 
va, and the fiſtieth, which was 
allotted to the reit of the gods. 

TrxEATY. See League and 
Peace. 

T&xECHEDIPNA, a kind of li- 
very or diſtinguiſhing habit worn 
by Paraſites, which was a ſufficient 
paſſport to the tables of their pa- 
trons, whole livery it was. 

Takes were held ſacred to the 
gods when they grew in couſider- 
able numbers together; their 
gloomy ſhade inſpired ſolemn 
ideas, and hence was derived the 
ſanctity aſcribed to them. Groves 
and woods, in the fiilt ages, were 
teſorted to as temples; and parti- 
cular trees were ſuppoſed to be the 
rehdence of certain divinities, 
thus the Dryades and Hamadryadts 
were believed to be enſhrined in 
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oaks. The gods are alſo ſaid to 
have taken particular ſpecies of 
Trees under their protection; thus 
Jupiter choſe the oak, Yenus the 
myrtle, Mollo the laurel, Cybele 
the pine tree, Hercules the poplar, 
Minerva the olive, and Bacchus 
the ivy and the vine. 

When the Jew: planted a vine 
or fruit-tree, they were not allow- 
ed to eat of the produce for the 
firſt three years, they offered to 
God that of the fourth year, and 
afrerwards might enjoy their fruits 
at diſcretion. The fruit of the 
three firſt years was accounted un- 
clean, Levit. xix. 23. 

Triar, is the examination of 
any cauſe, civil or criminal, ac- 
cording to the laws of the coun- 
try, before proper judges. Cauſes 
amopgſt the Jews were deter- 
mined before the Sanhedrim, or in 
the leſſer courts which were held 
at the gates of their cities. See 
Sanhedrim, Gates. 

The 4:henians, for trying cauſes, 
had three noted tribunals; the tri- 
bunal of the Areopagus, thetribunal 
of the Ephetæ, and the Heliaſtic 
tribunal. The Areopagus took 
cognizance of robberies, malicious 
plots, wilful wounds, poiſonings, 
ſetting fire to places, homicides, 
contempt of the gods, innovations 
in religion, &c, Ia this court 
none could be admitted as judge 
who had not been Archon. This 
regulation was made by Solon. 
The judges at firſt uſed to meet on 
the three laſt days of every month, 
but afterwards their meetings were 
almoſt daily. When the magiſ- 
trates were aſſembled, a crier or- 
dered the people to remove to ſome 
diſtance, and enjoined them fi- 
lence ; then he of the Archons, who 
was ſtiled Ba/ileus, took his place 
among the judges ; but firſt of all 
ſolemn ſacrifices were offered. 
Then the accuſer and the accuſed 

took 
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took each an oath at the altar, 
laying their hands on the fleſh of 
the victim: They afterwards 
17 their cauſe either in per- 
on or by their patrons; the ac- 
cuſer being mounted upon the 
ſtone called v/Irews, and the ac- 
cuſed on that called PITT- 17-19 At 
firſt every one pleaded his own 


. cauſe; but in after times ten per- 


ſons were choſen by lot to be the 
patrons of this tribunal. Theſe 
orators, however, were not per- 


mitted to make uſe of the infinu- 


ating openings of cauſes, nor the 
other reſources of eloquence. 'The 
Judges, having heard the parties, 
gave their opinions privately, by 
means of black and white ſtones. 
The black had holes in them, that 
they might be diſtinguiſhed in the 


dark. The white ſtones were put 


into an urn of braſs, called The 
Urn of Mercy, and the black into 
a wooden urn, named The Urn of 
Death. If the number of white 
ſtones prevailed, they made a ſhort 
line with the nail in a wax tablet, 
and the perſon was acquitted; if 
the black were more numerous, a 
long line was drawn, and the per- 
fon was condemned : If the num- 
bers were equal, the crier threw a 
white ſtone into the urn of mercy, 
which was termed T he Stone of Mi- 
nerva. Afﬀter condemnation, the 
criminal was loaded with chains, 
and led forth to execution. Be- 


fore the ſentence, the culprit was 


not in chains; but had it in his 
power, if he deſpaited of his 
cauſe, to avoid puniſhment by vo- 
Juntary exile, in which caſe his 
goods were confiſcated. —The tri- 
bunal of the Ephere took cogni- 
zance of involuntary murther. 
The judges were fitty-one in num- 
ber, and fifty years of age. They 
were the moſt reſpectable perſons 
of the ten tribes, from each of 
which, five citizens were Choſen, 
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of irreproachable life, and they 
choſe the additional one by lot. 
They were called Epherz, from 
g,, to appeal, becauſe ap- 
peals were made from inferior 
courts to this. 

The Heliaftic tribunal was ſo 
called from ue, the Sur, becauſe 
it was in the open air, expoſed to 
the ſun, The judges were called 
Heliaſte, and were more or fewer 


in number according to the impor- 


tance of the cauſe. They were 
choſen by lot, and qualified for 
their office by a ſolemn oath. He 
that wanted to bring an action be- 
fore this tribunal firſt obtained 
leave of the T heſmotbetz, and then 
ſummoned the other party by an ap- 
paritor called K % The judges 
then met, and the magiſtrates au- 
thorized them to try the cauſe. 
The accuſed perſon might elude, 
or delay judgment by pleading 
informality in the proceſs, indiſ- 


penſable avocations, recrimina- 


tion, or want of legal notice, If 
none of theſe pleas were urged, 
each of the parties took an oath, 
and depoſited a ſum of money, 


Then the plaintiff and the de- 


fendant, or his patron, were al- 
lowed to ſpeak, the time permit- 
ted cach of them being meaſured 
by a Clephara or water-clock. 
The judges gave their judgment 
by little pebbles, and paſſed ſen- 
tence of death, or a fine, accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence, 
if the accuſed perſon loſt his cauſe, 
The eleven, 05 tre, executed 
the ſentence of death, and the 
epaxloptg, received the fine. If 
he could not pay the fine, he was 
thrown into priſon, his ſon was 


.declared infamous, and wastkrown 


into the ſame priſon if his father 
died there. Ihe pay of the Heli- 
aſtæ for every cauſe was three 
obolr. 


Trials among, the Romans, were 
always 
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always held on the Dies Fa/ti, and 


were either of a public or private 
nature. Public cauſes were tried 
ſub Dis, in the open air, in the 
places where the Comitia were 
held; private cauſes were tried in 
a building called Baſt ica. Public 
cauſes were either cauſes of law or 
fact; thoſe of law were determined 
by the centuries, 1. e. the juigrs 
of the Decurtæ, and thoſe of tat 
were judged upon the report of a 
Tribune. The cognizance of pri- 
vate cauſes belonged to ihe Pretor 
ouly, In ordinary matters his 
permiſſion to cite the defendant 
before him was demanded by bill. 
The ſummons was given by the 
party, the creditor went to ſeek 
is debtor, and in the preſence of 
two witneſſes, cited him to appear 
before the judge. He pulled or 
pinched the ear of the two wit- 
neſſes that they might the better 
remember the ſummons; hence 
aurem wellere, aurectari. If the 
defendant was not willing to ap- 
pear immediately, or promiſe to 
#ppear, he might be carried be- 
tore the Prator by force. If, on 
the Contrary, he appeared, or pro- 
miſed to appear, he was ſaid to be 
wvadimonio ac/trictus. His appear- 
auce to the ſummons might be de- 
ferred three days. It the matter 
in queſtion was a matter of fact, 
the Prætor appointed judges to en- 
quire into it If it was a matter 
of law he judged it himlelt with 
his Centum wirs, or referred the 
deciſion to them. The delegated 
judges were only ſimple commiſia- 
ries. Their power was not fo ex- 
tentive as that of the Centumwuirs ; 
they were reſtricted to a Formula 
given them, and took cognizance 
only of facts, ſo that theit judgment 
was only a report, according to 
the Formula preſcribed. The Cen- 
tumvirs were the aſſeſſors of the 
Pretor, Their number was 105, 
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three being choſen out of each of 
the 35 Tribes. They were after- 
wards encreaſed to 180, and divi- 
ded into four councils or tribunals. 
'T hey were called Judices Ordina- 
rii.—!n criminal matters there was 
always an accuſer and an accuſed. 
The bill of indictment or accuſa- 
tion was lodged in the public trea- 
ſury, till it was cancelled. From 
the day of accuſation, the accuſed 
had a right tv fect a watch upon 
the accuſer, to prevent his uſing 
any unwarrantable arts: The in- 
terval between the citation and 
Jude ment was at leaſt thirty days, 
1. e. there were to be three mar- 
ket-days Ctrinundinum) between 
the aſſignation and the ſentence. 
After the third market-day, the 
accuſed appeared before the Præ- 
tor. The accuſer placed his ſeat 
in the moſt commodious part of 
the Forum, and in a few words 
exhibited the matter of the com- 
plain: ; for inſtance, Ao te ficulos 
ſpoliafſi.—The accuſed either de- 
nied the charge, or, by his filence, 
acquieiced. ln the firſt caſe, time 
was granted to collect evidence; 
in the ſecond, coſts and damages 
were granted to the ſufferers, and 
ſettled upon the ſpot. This was 
called Luis A timatio. In public 
crimes the Prætor convoked ſeve- 
rai perſons out of each Decuria to 
form a kind of jury ; the common. 
number was 75. The accuſer and 
accuſed might challenge thoſe 
whoſe character they diſapproved, 
or whom they ſuſpected of partia- 
lity. They were always choſen 
by ballut, and thoſe who were re- 
jected, were replaced by other 
names taken out of the urn. This 
jury were called Judices. Three 
tablets were given to each of them; 
on one was the letter A. for a6- 
folvatur, ſignifying acquittal; on 
another the letters V. P. for ultra 
probetur, denoting that the affair 
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was not ſufficiently explained; up- 


on the third was a C. the mark of 


condemnation. The perſons con- 
cerned in pleading and preparing 
the cauſe were the Adwocates, who 
originally were friends of the par- 
ty accuſed, and attempted by their 
numbers to influence the judges ; 
the Copnitires, who being learned 
in the cuſtoms of the bar, aſſiſted 
the pleaders, they are alſo called 
Patreni, and were allowed to 
ſpeak ; the Cognitores of an inte- 
. rior fort, who reſembled our at- 
tornies; the Monitores, who re- 

reſſed the extravagant warmth 
and ſallies of the Adwvocares ; and 
the Cuſtodes, who held the bags 
which contained the ſeveral in- 
ſtruments of the proceſs. In 
cauſes of great importance Orators 
were employed, inftead of the 
common Patrons. Claudius, the 
Emperor, forbad the Advocate, 
to take more than 10 Sefterces, 
worth about 80. for one cauſe. 
The number of Advecates was fix- 
ed, they were exempt from ſubſi- 
dies, took place of the Egueſlrian 
order, and had palms placed be- 
fore their houſes. They ſpoke 
ſtanding, and were limited by a 


- Clepſyara, as to their time in 


ſpeaking. When they had finiſh- 
ed on each fide of the queſtion, the 
Pretor pronounced with a loud 
voice Dixerunt, and immediately 
each of the judges caſt one of their 
tablets into a box; theſe being 
counted, the Prætor put off his 
purple robe, or Prætexta, and 
pronounced judgment according- 
ly: But from this ſentence there 
lay an appeal to the Senate or the 
people. A ſpear was always ſtuck 
up in the Forum during the time 
that cauſes were trying, to ſhew 
that the court was open. See Ac- 
tio, Judices, Pretor, &c. 
T&1aR11, one of the four grand 
divifions of the Roman infantry. 
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They conſiſted generally of were- 
rans, or hardy old ſoldiers of long 
experience and approved valour. 
They were called Triarii from 
their poſition, being marſhalled in 
the third place, as the main 
ſtrength and hopes of their party. 
Their ranks were ſo wide and 
loofe, that, upon occaſion, they 
could receive both the Principe; 
and Haftati, who were placed be. 
fore them, into their body, in 
caſe of dillreſs. They are ſome- 
times called Pilani, from their 
weapons, the Pila. 

Talk, a certain order or de- 
ſcription of perſons, when a tity 
or people is divided into diſtricts, 
c. The 7ewihh nation was di- 
vided into twelve Tribes, the de- 
ſcendants of the twelve ſons of Ja- 
cob, wiz. The Tribes of Judah, 
Reuben, Gad, Ajver, Dan, Naph- 
tali, Ephraim, ManaſjJah, Simeon, 
Levi, Ifachar, Zebulun, and Ben- 
amin. But Jacob, on his death- 
bed, adopted Ephraim and Mana/- 
Jah, the ſons of Jeſepb, and would 
have them conſtitute two Tribes 
alſo; inſtead of twelve Tribes then 
there were now 13, that of 7% 
being divided into two. In the 
divinon of lands by Joſhua, how- 
ever, they made but twelve lots, 
the Tribe of Levi being omitted 
by the order of God, as having 
been appointed to the ſervice of 
the Tabernacle of the Lord, and 
provided for in a different way. 
dee Gencalogy, Lewites, &c. 

The city of Athens was at differ- 
ent periods divided into different 
numbers of Tribes; but at laſt Cl:/- 
thenes, by the advice of Apel 
Oracle, encreaſed them from four 
to ten, and gave them new names 
derived from certain ancient he- 
roes, all born in Attica, except 
Ajax the ſon of Telamon, The 
names of the heroes are theſe: 
Pan- 


dion, 


Erechtheus, Cecrops, A geus, 
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Aion, Acamas, Antiochus, Leo, Oe- 
neus, Hippothoon, Ajax. 

Remulus divided the Reman peo- 
ple into three Tribes; hence the 
oripin of the word Tribus. The 
frit conſiſted of Alban, the ſecond 
of Sabines, and the third of a mix- 
ture of fugitives. Servius T ullias, 
fearing ſeditious, divided the in- 
habitants of Rome into four Tribes, 
and of the citizens who had retired 
into the country he compoſed 26 
Tribes, in all 30. In after times 
the number of Tribes was encreaſ- 
ed to 35. The Cer/ors, who form- 
ed their lifts at diſcretion, fre- 
quently confounded the country 
Tribes with thoſe of the city. No 
man was a Roman citizen unleſs he 


had the Jus Tribus, which is allo 


called Jus Duiritium, which was 


the right of being magittrate, and 
the right of voting in aſſemblies 
of the people. Inhabitants of 
municipal cities were, thereſore, 


imperfect citizens, as being of no 


Tribe. Freed-men always pur- 
chaſed the right of 7rzbe, which 
did not otherwiſe belong to them, 
tho* they were citizens of Nome. 

'TriBUNnar,, among the an- 
cients, was a place from whence 
the people were harangued by 
the Tribunes of the Romans. It 
was an eminence in a temple, or 
the Forum, as that called Roftra, 
where the people were harangued 
in tribes. Tribural fignihes alſo 
a place where juſtice was admini— 
{tred ; in this ſenſe the Remans had 
three Tribunals, for cauſes were 
pleaded before the people in the 
general aſſemblies; before the 
Pretor who was the uſual judge; 
or before the judges commiſhoned 
by the Preter. The Athenian 
Tribunals of moſt note were, that 
of the Arcopagus, that of the 
Ephetæ, and the Heliaſtic Tribunal. 
See Frial. 


Tauxzs of the People, Tri- 
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buni Pl:bis, were certain Roman 
magiſtrates choſen out of the com- 
mons, for the defence of their 
liberties, and to guard them a- 
gainſt any impoſitions or inju- 
ries offered by their ſuperiors. 
Theſe magiltrates cwe their jiaſli- 
tution to a quarrel betwixt the 
nobility and commonalty about 
the year of the city 260. The 
commons revolted, and could not 
be reduced to order without the 
privilege of electing 'Trabunes. 
At firſt they had only two, ſoon 
after they were encreaſed to five, 
and in the year of Rome 297, they 
were augmented to ten, and this 
numbercontinuedever after, 'Tho?® 
at firlt they only profeſſed them- 
ſelves the redreſſers of public 
grievances, and wrongs done to 
the people; yet afterwards they 
aſſumed an arbitrary power, beigg 
backed by the authority of the 
whole people- They aſſembled 
the people, preferred laws, made 
decrees, and executed them upon 
the magittrates themſelves, com- 
manding the very Con/uls to be 
carried to priſon. In fact, they 
occaſioned far greater animoſities 
among the Reman nobility and 
commons, than thoſe they were 
intended to appeaſe. They had 
the reputation of being Sacræſaucti, 
which was even confirmed by 
law; ſo that it was reckoned 
highly impious to offer them the 
leaſt injury, vr. to interrupt them 
when ſpeaking. Nothing could 
be concluded without their con- 
ſent, which was ſignified by ſub- 
ſeribing the letter J. at the bottom 
of the decrze. - They could pre- 
vent the paſſing or the execution 
of any decree in the Senate, Or 
any other aſſembly of magiltrates, 
by ſtanding up and pronouncing 
the ſingle word Veto This was 
called Iaterceſſio. They had no 
Prætæxta, Lictors, or Curule 
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chair, only a beadle called Viator 


walked before them. The T7:i- 


bunes of the people were Senators 
by virtue of their office. Atini- 
aus Labeo, in the year of Rome 
623, paſſed a law requiring that 
they ſhould be choſen out of the 
body of the Senate, or, which 
is the ſame thing, that they 


ſhould have borne the office of 


Queſtor. Their houſes were to be 
always open to every body, and 
they were never allowed to lie out 
of Rome except at the Feriæ Lati- 
nr, when they went to offer ſacri- 
fice with the other magiſtrates upon 
the Allan mount. Their juriſdic- 
tion did not extend beyond the 
City. Sy/la endeavoured, but in 
vain, to curb their power; it was 
however effectually checked under 
the Emperors, who obliged the 
people to confer the ſame power 
and authority on themſelves ; 
Hence they were ſaid to be 7 ribu- 
nitia Poteſtate donati, for they 
could not be directly Tribune, un- 
Jeſs their families had been P.e- 
beian. See Interceſſtio, Senate, &c. 

TrIBUNES of the Soldiers, 7 11- 
Zuni Miliium, or Militare;. Cer- 
tain officers among the Romans, 
who commanded in chief over a 
body of forces, particulaily a 
diviſion of a Legion ; they refem- 
bled our Colonels. At firſt they 
were choſen by the Kings, then 
by the Conſuls, then by the peo- 
ple; the Con/uls - afterwards re- 
covered the power of election, and 
at laſt it was divided betwixt the 
Con/uls and people. Thoſe cho- 
ſen by the Con/als were called Ra- 
uli or Rutu i, from Rui Rufus, 
who preterred a law on behait of 
the Con/uls right of election; 
thoſe choſen by the people were 
called Comitiati, becauſe they were 
elected by the public votes in the 
Comitia. They were ſometimes 
taken out of the Sena/orian and 
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Equeſtrian order: The former 


were called Laticlauii, the latter 
Anguſticlavii, becauſe the Lati- 
clave belonged to Senators, and 
the Angu/ticlave to the Equites or 
knights. Their buſineſs was, a- 
mong other things, to decide con- 
troverſies in the army, to give the 
word to the watch, and to take 
care of the works and camp, 
They had the honour of wearing 
a gold ring, and in order to make 


the rotation as quiek as pcilible to 


an office ſo deſirable, they con- 
tinued in command but ſix months. 
They were called Tribunes, be- 
cauſe at their inſtitution by Romu- 
lus there were only three in num— 
ber, choſen out of his three T7:bes. 
They were afterwards encreaſed 
to fix in every Legion. At the 
time of the year when the Con/ul; 
were declared cle, or 4% nati, 
fourteen 7 ribuxts were choſen out 
of the Eguites, who had ſerved in 
the army five years, and ten out 
of the commonalty, who had made 
ten campaigns: The ſormer were 
called 7 ribuni Juniores, the latter 
Dentures. 

1riBUNES of the Soldiers, with 
Conjuiar Poxver, Tribuni Militum 
Cenſulari Poreftate, were elected 
initead of Con/uls in the year of 
the city 310. At firlt they were 
only three in number, but after— 
wards were augmented to fix, aud 
even more, according to the will 
of the people and the occaſions of 
the Commonwealth. Part of 
them were elected out of the Ple- 
beians. 'Theie. Magiſtrates ſub- 
fitted about 70 years, after which 
Conjuls were re- eſtabliſhed, who 
g-veined, as betore, to the end of 
the Commonwealth. 

TkiBUNES of the Treaſury, T ri- 
buni Araru, were cthcers taken 
from among the people, who kept 
the money deſigned for the ule of 
the army, 'The richeſt perſons 
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were choſen into this office, for it 
was an employment where a great 
deal of money was to be managed, 
Veſfius ſays they took up money of 
the 2ue/tors to pay the army; and 
Calvin, the civilian, ſays that they 
had the ſuperviſal of the money 
coined 1n the city. 

Tz1zunus Cohortium Pretori- 
anarum, the Tribune of the Præto- 
rian Cohorts was much like our 
Captains of the Guards, whoſe 
buticeſs it was to guard the Em- 
peror. 

Tx1BuTE properly ſignifies a 
tax or impoſt which one Prince or 
State pays to another, in virtue of 
a treaty, in token of dependance, 
or as the purchaſe of peace : But 
Auguſtus having made a diviſion of 
the provinces between himſelf and 
the people, the taxes paid by the 
Emperor's provinces were called 
S$tipendia, and thule gathered in 
the people's provinces were called 
Tributa. See Revenues. 

Tribute, among the Jeaut, was 
paid with reluctance to any human 
ſovereign, becauſ: they looked 
upon themſclves as under the im- 
mediate government of God, 
whoſe dominion they acknowledg- 
ed by a Tribute of half a Shekel a- 
head, which every {/raclite paid 
yearly, as under a Theecracy. 
Exod. xxx. 13. 

Taickixiuu, a name given 
by the Greeks to the room where 
they ſupped, becauſe three couches 
or beds were placed about the ta- 
ble. This name was adopted by 
the Remans as ſynonimous with 
Cænaculum. Triclinium is ſome- 
times uſed for the beds on which 
the gueſts reclined. See Accaba- 
tie, Cena, &C. 

It was cuſtomary in entertain- 
ing rooms to have a roſe placed 
over the table, as an emblem of 
ſilence, to put the guelts in mind 
that nothing which paſled there 
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ſhould be blabbed abroad, See 
Roſe. 

TripeExT, was the ſceptre 
which poets and painters put into 
the hands of Neptune. It is in 
form of a {pear or fork, with three 
prongs or teeth; hence the name. 
The poets inform us that Neptune, 
by ſtriking the ground with this 
Trident, would throw the globe 
into convulſions and produce an 
earthquake. It was an emblem of 
his power over the ſea, the freſh 
waters, and the ſubterrancous 
waters. 

TRlkExs, a ſmall Roman coin 
of copper, worth one-third of the 
As, as the name implies. On one 
ſide it bore a Janus head, on the 
other a water-rat, and ſometimes 
a boat. This was the piece of 
money uſually put into the mouths 
of the deceaſed to pay Charon his 
tare for their paſſage into the 
cther world. 

It is alſo put to ſignify the third 

part of any Iateger: For every In- 
teger, or whole, as the A, for in- 
fiance, was conſidered as contain- 
ing twelve parts, or ounces, of 
which parts the Triens contained 
four, or one-third of the whole. 
See As. 
Taikkxakchs, among the 42he- 
nians, were Certain commiſſioners 
annually choſen out of the richeſt 
citizens, and obliged to furniſh 
and provide all forts of neceſſaries 
tor tae fleet, and to build ſhips at 
their own charge. : 

T&IETER1IS, in Grecian chro- 
nology, was a cycle invented by 
Thales to correct his year, which 
conſiſted of twelve months, of 30 
days each, amounting to 360 days. 
Tunis falling ſhort of the true ſolar 
year, he added a month of 30 days 
at the concluſion of every two 
years ; by which means he made 
it exceed the true year by ten 
days, This cycle was called Zei- 
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eteric, becauſe the intercalation 
was made at the beginning of eve- 
Ty third year. | 

TxrIGa, a car or Chariot with 
three horſes. The Triga in fact 
was only drawn by two horles, 
the third being tied to the others 
like a led horſe, for change, and 
called Equus funalis, The Triga 
was in uſe both among the-Greeks 
and Romans. See Bige, Quadri- 
gt, &c. 

Triconalis Pila, was a ſmall 
ball much uſed among the Ro- 
mans, by way of diverſion, and 
as a ſalubrious exerciſe, at the 
bath. It was called zrigonalzs, or 
three-cornered, either from the 
form of the Tennis-court where 
they played, or from the triangu- 
lar poſition of the perſons en- 
gaged. The chief object in this 
diverſion was to keep up the ball. 
The perſon, by whoſe miſmanage- 
ment it came to the ground, was 
obliged /uram dare, by way of 

uniſhment, 1. e. he held out his 
= and the ball was flang at it. 
Mart. xii. 84. 3. and xiv. 46. 
See Pila. 

Te1pos, was a ſacred ſeat or 
ſtool ſupported by three feet, 
whereon the prieſts, prieſteſſes, or 
ſybills fat, when they gave ora- 
cles. It had a cover of a circular 
form called Oe, full of holes, 
thro' which the Pythia at Delphi 
uſed to ſnuff the inſpiring vapor 
which communicated to her the 
ſpirit of prophecy. The Tripod 
on medals expreſſes prietihood, or 
ſacerdotal dignity. The Tripod on 
Reman medals, with a raven and a 
dolphin, ſignifies the Dauumviri 
who were 2ppointed to keep the 
Sibylline books, and conſult them 
upon occalion. 

I'RIPUDIUM, among the Re- 
mans, was a term made uſe of to 
expreſs the falling of the crumbs 
from the mouth of the ſacred 
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chickens when brought from their 
pens to be conſulted concerning 
the ſucceſs of any intended enter. 
prize. The word 1s derived from 
Terra and Pavire, which ſignifies 
the ſame as ferire to ſlrike. We 
meet with Tripudium Soliſtimum, 
and Tripudium Sonivium, both de- 
rived from the crumbs falling to 
the ground. When the chickens 
eat ſo greedily as to let part of 
their meat fall thro' hurry, they 
gave aſſurance of ſucceſs. See 
Pullarius. 

Tripudium alſo ſignifies dancing 
or tripping on the toe like a dan- 
cer. See Dance. 

TrirEms, among the Greeks 
and Romans, was a galley with 
three tires or banks of oars, in 
which the rowers were placed upon 
ſeats fixed one at the back of ano- 
ther, and aſcending gradually one 
above another like ſtairs. The 
Triremes, which the Greeks called 
Teingeig, were moſt common, as 
being of the moſt manageable ſize, 
and molt uſeful in war, See 
Ships. 

TrISOLYMPIONICA, a name 
given to any perſon who had been 
ſo fortunate as to return three 
times victorious from the Olpmprc 
games. The condition of ſuch 
perſons was truly honourable, 
They were exempted from taxes 
and eazcumbrances, could never 
be marked with infamy, enjoyed 
many honours and privileges, en- 
nobled the place of their nativity, 
and had Iconic flatues erected to 
their memories, modelled to the 
form ard fize of their perlons, 
See Olympic, Olympionica, &C. 

TRrRITOPATORIA, was a Greczan, 
ſolemnity, in which it was uſual 
to pray for children to the bt 
ve, or gods of generation, 
who were ſometimes called 7pilora- 
ſopes. 
TRITTYARCHS, were Atheman 

magiſtrates, 
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magiſtrates, who had the command 
or government of the third part 
of a tribe. See Phylarchs. 
Tatuurn, among the Romans, 
was a magnificent ceremony, ſo- 
lemaity and proceſſion, Cecreed 
by the Senate to a General, for 
having conquered a province, or 
gained ſome ſignal battle. Pre- 
vious to the Triumph, the general 
ſent couriers, with tidings of his 
fucceſs, written in letters wreathed 
about with laurel, and called Lite- 
re Laureate. Theſe letters the 
Senate read in the temple of Bello- 
»a. This done, they ſent him the 
title of /mperator, and ordered him 
to return with his victorious army. 
When he arrived near the city, he 
and the principal officers were re- 
quired to atteſt, upon oath, the 
truth of the victory; after Which 
the day of Triamph was fixed. 
The day being come, the Senate 
met the general at the gate called 
Cape na or T riumphalis, and march- 
ed before him to the Capito/. The 
y;Qtorious hero was clad in a pur- 
ple robe called Toga Palmata, a- 
dorned with golden figures, ſet- 
ting forth his atchievements : His 
utkias were ſtudded with pearl, 
and he wore a crown of laurel, 
which in after times was changed 
for gold: In one hand he carried 
a bzanch of laure], in the other a 
truncheon, He was drawn in a 
chariot of ivory and gold, drop- 
ped here and there with blood, by 
two white horſes, ſometimes by 
elephants, lions, tigers, deer, or 
hermaphrodite mares. His chil- 
dren were placed at his feet, or 
mounted upon the chariot horſes. 
an executioner went behind, to 
remind him that all theſe honours 
could not fcreen him from puniſh- 
ment if ever he ſhould tranſgreſs 
the laws. The cavalcade was led 
up by muſicians with crowns on 
their heads. Then came ſeveral 
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chariots containing plans of cities 
taken, and countries * ſubdued, 
done in relievo. Theſe were fol- 
lowed by the ſpoils taken from 
the enemy, their horſes, arms, 
gold and ſilver plate, money, ma- 
chines, tents, &c. After theſe 
came the kings, princes, or gene- 
rals ſubdued, loaden with chains, 
walking with folemn ſteps and 
ſlow, and followed by mimics and 
buffoons, who mocked their miſe. 
ry and inſulted over their misfor- 
tunes. Next came the officers of 
the conquering troops, with crowns 
upon their heads. After theſe ap- 
peared the Triumphal chariot, be- 
fore which the ground was ftrewed 
with flowers, the muſic played, and 
the people with loud acclamations 
reiterated, /o Triumphe. The cha- 
riot was followed by the Senate 
cloathed in white, and the Senate 
by ranſomed citizens. The prieſts 
with their officers, utenſils, and a 
white ox for the chief victim, cloſed 
the proceſſion, In this order they 
marched along the Via Sacra, 
thro” the triumphal gate to the 
Capitol, where the victims were 
ſlain, In the mean time the tem- 
ples were all open, the altais 
loaded with ſacrifice and incenſe, 
games and combats were every 
where celebrated, and every thin 
was done which could add to the 
general joy and feltivity. Amidſt 
all this mirth an act was always 
perpetrated which humanity ſhud- 
ders at: For, before the victims 
were touched, the poor captives 
were led from the Forum and 
ſtrangled in priſon. The rites 
and ſacrifices being over, the 
triumphant General treated the 
people in the Capitol, under the 
portico's and in Hercules Tem- 
le. 
y The Triumph now deſcribed 
was called The Triumph, Trium- 
pus Curulis, or The Greater Tri- 
umphy 
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umph, in oppoſition to the Ov 


tion, which was a fort of er 
Triumph. See Ovation. 

Toe Grecians had a cuſtom which 
reſembled the Roman Triumph; tor 
the conquerors uſed to make a pro- 
ceſſion thro' the middle of their 
city, adorned with garlands, re- 
peating hymns and fongs, bran- 
diſhing their ſpears, leading their 
captives, and expoling all their 
ſpoils to public view. To do this 
was called healei Sv. 


TRIUuur n AL Arches, See 
Arches. | 
Taruuvigt, amorg the Ro- 


mans, were three perſons who go- 
verned abſolutely with equal 
power. There were two famous 
Triumvirates at Nome: Pompey, 
Ce/ar, and Craſſus ellabliſhed the 
firſt; Auguſtus, Marc Antony, and 
Lepidus the ſecond, which gave a 
fatal blow to Roman liberty. 

There were other officers under 
the name of Triumwiri : Thus we 
meet with the Triunwiri C apitales, 
who took care of priſoners, and 
looked to their execution. The 
Triumviri Monetales, who looked 
to the coinage of money ; hence 
the mak ſtill extant on ſ me an- 
cient coins, IIIVI KI. Their ti— 
tle on medals is IIIVIR. AAA. FF. 
i. e. Triumvir auro, argento, ie 
flando, feriende. There were alſo 
triumwirs of health and trinmwvbirs 
of virtue, who took care of the 
temples of health and virtue. We 
meet alſo with rzriumuir: nodurnt 
inſtituted for the prevention of fires 
by night. 

Trivuncis, the ſame as Terun- 
cius. Sce Terutcius. 

Tzocuvs, among the Romans, 
was a circle or hoop of iron, five 
or ſix feet in diameter, with a 
number of rings of the ſame metal 
in the inſide. The boys and 

oung men in play whirled and 
rolled it along, directing its mo- 
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tions with an iron-rod that had a 
wooden handle. This rod the 
Greeks called Paf% or Eaalng 3 
the Romans, Radius. Both ſkill 
and ſtrength were required in this 
exerciſe; and the rings, by their 
clattering, contributed to the 
diverfion of the boys, and 
gave people notice to keep out 
of their way. This 1s reckoned 
among the manly exercifes by 
Horace, Lib. iii. Ode xxiv. and 
De Art. Poet. 155 

Troja, or Trye Ludi, were 
Roman games, initituted, as it is 
ſaid, by A/canius, the ſon of 
LEneas. They were celebrated by 
companies of boys of the beſt fa- 
milies, neatly dreſſed, and fur- 
niſhed with little arms and wea- 
pons. The Captain of the party 
was called Princeps Taventutis, 
being ſometimes next heir to the 
empire, and ſeldom leſs than the 
ſon of a principal Senator. They 
exhibited a kind of mock-fight on 
horſeback, and ſometimes on foot. 
Some ſay that chariots were uſed 
on the occaſion. The place of 
action was the Circus, Virgil 
has given us a beautiful de- 
ſcription of theſe exerciſes, An. 
v. 545. &c. 

IRorhr, among the Greeks 
and Romans, was an erection in 
memory of ſome victory. Tro- 
phies were originally nothing more 


than the trunk of a tree hung 


round with the ſpoils of the van- 
quiſhed enemy. The olive was 
frequently uſed for this purpoſe, as 
being an emblem of peace, which 
ſhouid ever be the obje& of war, 
Sometimes the oak or other trees 
were made uſe of. The Trophies 
were generally placed upon moun- 
tains, and dedicated to ſome of the 
gods, eſpecially Jupiter Tropæus. 
A pile of arms left on the field of 
battle, ſometimes ſerved as a Tro- 
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gnify a repreſentation of ſuch a 
pile of marble, or other matter ; 
of this kind were the Trophies of 
Marius and Sylla in the Roman Ca- 
pitol. Pillars of ftone or braſs, 
ſtatues and temples in honour of 
Jupiter Tropæus, were ſometimes 
erected as Trophies to perpetuate 
the memory of a victory. Tode- 
moliſh a Trophy was looked upon 
as ſacrilegious; and it was no 
leſs a crime to repair them 
when demoliſhed, becauſe this 
ſhewed a diſpoſition to revive 
forgotten quarrels, and engage 
poſterity to revenge the diſgrace 
of their anceſtors. There is a 
deſcription of a Trophy in Virgil, 
En. xi. 4. 

TRUMPETS, muſical inftru- 
ments uſed chiefly in war. The 
Lord commanded Mae to make 
two Trumpets of beaten filver, to 
call the people together when they 
were to decamp, Numb. x. 2, 3, 
4, 5» 6, &c. The Prieſts, the 
ſons of Aareon only, had the privi- 
lege of ſounding them. Theſe 
Trumpets, according to To/ephus, 
were near a cubit long, and had a 
tube or pipe of the thickneſs of a 
common flute: Their mouths were 
but juſt wide enough to blow into, 
and their ends were like thoſe of a 
modern trumpet. At firſt there 
were but two in the camp: but in 
Zoſhua's time there were ſeven ; 
and at the dedication of Solomon's 
Temple there were 120 Prieſts that 
ſounded the Trumpet. The 
Trumpets were ſounded in going 
forth to war, at the folemn 
feſtivals, when they offered 
burnt-offerings or peace-offer- 
ings, on the firſt day of each 
month, at the beginning of 
the Civil year, the Sabbatical 
year, and the Jubilee. Levit. 
XXV. 9, 10. at 

Homer never ſpeaks of Trumpets 
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as uſed in the field of battle among 
his heroes; but Virgil makes Mi- 
ſenus to have ſerved Hector, in the 
Trojan war, in the capacity of 
Trumpeter. Shell Trumpets ſeem 
to have been firſt in uſe, then thoſe 
of braſs. There were fix different 
ſorts of Trumpets among the 
Greeks — 1. The Tarek. 2. 
The Egyptian Trumpet, called 
x21, to call the congregation to- 
gether at ſacrifices: It was round, 
and contrived by Ofrris. 3. The 
Kapre, invented in Gallia Celti- 
ca, of a ſhrill ſound, with a mouth- 
piece of lead, and adorned with 
the figure of ſome animal. 4. 
The Beuog, with the figure of 
an ox on the orifice, of a 
deep baſs ſound, 5. The deep- 
toned Median Trumpet, with a 
mouth-piece of reeds. 6. The 
Lanmrys Topptnan, invented by 
the Tyrrhentans, loud and ſhrill, 
and proper for engagements. 
The orifice of this Trumpet was 
cleft. 

The Trumpets uſed by the Ro- 
mans in war were of four kinds: 
The Tube, the Cornua, the Buc- 
cinæ, and the Litui. Hence 
Trumpeters were called Tubi- 
cines, Cornicines, Buccinatores, 
&c. Becauſe the Trumpets in 
general were made of braſs, 
LEneatores was a name ap- 
plied to Trumpeters in general. 
See Tuba, Buccina, Cornu, Li- 
tant. | 

TrumPETS, Feaſt of, was ob- 
ſerved, among the Jews, on the 
firſt day of the ſeventh month of 
the /acred year, which was the 
firſt of the civil year, and an- 
ſwered to our September. The 
beginning of the year was pro- 
claimed by ſound of Trumpet. 
This was rather a civil feaſt 
than a ſacred ſolemnity; for 
no religious cauſe can be aſ- 
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ſigned for its eſtabliſhment. 
Maſes commands it, however, 
to be obſerved as a day of reſt, 
and that particular ſacrifices 
ſhould be offered upon the oc- 
caſion, Levit. xxiii. 24, 25. 
Numb. xxix. 1, 2. ä 


Tua, among the Romans, was 


an inſtrument ot muſic uſed in war, 
ſuppoſed to have exactly reſembled 
our trumpets, running on wider 
and wider, in a direct line, to the 
orifice. The perſon that played 
upon the Tuba was called T ubicen. 
This inſtrument was commonly of 
braſs. 

TULLIANUM was an apart- 
ment under ground, 16 the 
public priſon at Nome, into 
which the moſt notorious cri- 
minals were put. It was ſo 
called becauſe it was added by 
Serwius Tullius. ; 

TumuL1 Jnanes or Honora- 
rii, among the Romans, were 
the ſame as Cenotaphs. See Ceno- 


tapbia. 


Tu xte was an under garment 
worn by the Romans. The com- 
mon people wore the 7unica only; 


but thoſe of better faſhion wore a 


tage, or gown, over it, Philoſo- 
phers wore the 79ga without the 
tunica. Inſtead of the tunica, the 
women wore the ola. The tuni- 


ca was ſhort and narrow, the 
ſleeves at firit were very ſhort, 


but afterward they came down 
to the elbows, but no farther. 
The tunica of Senators was en- 
riched with little pieces of pur- 
ple, cut in the form of large 
nails, whence it was called a- 
ticlauia. The Knights had leſs 
nails upon their zwnica, it was 
therefore called angzuſticlavia. 
The common people had no 
clavi, or nails, at all. By theſe 
different kinds of tunicæ, the 
three different orders of Roman 


people were diſtinguiſned in 
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their habits. We read alſo of 
the tanica palmata, which was 
worn under the toga pita, and 
called palmata, either becauſe 
the clavi were a palm in breadth, 
or becauſe it was adorned with 
embroidered figures of palms, 
See Toga. 

In proceſs of time the common. 
alty of Rome wore the toga over 
the /unica. 

Tuxica Molefla. See Moleſta 
Tunica. 

Tux ua, in the Roman cavalry, 
was a troop conſiſting of 30 horſe- 
men. There were ten ee in 
every legion, and three decuriæ in 
every turma. 

TurRrIts Mobiles, moveable 
towers in the Roman and Grecian 
art of war, were of two forts, the 
greater and the leſs : The greater 
were about 120 cubits high, and 
23 ſquare; the leſs were about 60 
cubits high, and 17 ſquare. They 
contained 15 or 20 diviſions, which 
contained ſoldiers, ladders, en- 
gines, &e. Theſe towers moved 
upon wheels. The front was uſu- 
ally covered with tiles, and the 
top with raw hides, to ſecure them 
from fire-balls and miſſive wea- 
pons. They were of great uſe in 
making approaches to the walls 
of a City. 

Tur1s, or Tvpy2;, among the 
Greeks and Romans, was a man- 
ner of drawing up an army, 
in the form of a tower, with 
very few men in a file, and the 
files extended to a great length. 
Homer mentions this arrangement 
in IA. A. 
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TweLve Tables. About the 
year of Rome zoo, that is, 452 


years before Chrift, embaſſadors 
were 
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were ſent into Greece, to make a 
collection of ſuch laws and cuſ- 
toms, as the wiſdom of that po- 


lite people had eſtabliſhed, parti- 


cularly the famous ones of Solon. 
At their return, theſe laws were 
approved and confirmed, and to- 
gether with ſome additional ones, 
were engraven on ten tables of 
braſs, Two other tables of laws 
were ſoon afterwards added to 
theſe, which together with the 
former, went by the name of the 
tabel ve tables, and were looked 
upon as the fountain of all law, 
public and private. Theſe laws 
were firſt put in execution by 
the Decemwiri. See Decemviri, 
Law, ; 
Tyr, a drunken feſtival ob- 
ſerved by the Greeks, in honour of 
Bacchus. 

Tyrus, are of great antiqui- 
ty, as appears from the inſtance of 
Abraham, who paid tythes to Mel- 
chijedeck, of all the ſpoils he had 
taken from the Kings of Canaan. 
This inſtance, at the ſame time, 
proves the antiquity of the cuſtom 
of paying tythes to thoſe that are 
appointed to wait at the altar, 
4 he 7ews, according to the Jaw 
of Maſes, paid tythe of their yearly 
encreaſe, viz. their cattle, the 
fruits of their trees, and the fruits 
of their land, even to mint, aniſe 
and cummin, Levit. xxviii. 30, 
31, 32. Tythes were paid from 
what remained atter the payment 
of firſt-fruits and offerings ; and 
were the tenths of what they pcſ- 
ſeſſed. They were paid to the Le- 
vites in the city of Jeruſalem; and 
the Levites ſet apart the tenth of 
their tythes for the prieſts. Of 
thoſe nine parts which remained to 
the proprietors after the tithe was 
paid to the Lewites, they took {till 
another tenth part, which was 
either ſent to Jeruſalem in kind, 


or its value in money, was remit- 
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ted thither. This tenth part was 
called the /c tythes, and was 
applied toward celebrating the 
teſtivals in the Temple, where 
it was eaten as a fign of re- 
joicing and gratitude towards 
God. Theſe were a kind of 
Agape, or love-feaits, liks thoſe 
of the firſt Chriſſtiant. There 
were Tythes allo allotted to 
the poor, which the Lewes, 
like the teſt, were obliged to 
pay, becauſe they were in poſ⸗ 
ſeſlion of ſome cities. Beſides 
which there was appointed for 
the ſuſtenance of the poor, a 
corner in every field, winch it 
was not lawful to reap with 
the reſt. They were zlfo al- 
lowed ſuch ears of corn, or 
grapes, as dropt, or were ſcat- 
tered about, and the ſheaves that 
might happen to be forgotten in 
the field. See Fir- fruits, Le- 
vibes, Priefls. 

By a very ancient and uni- 
verſal preſcription, Texths or 
Tythes were paid by the Greeks 
and Romans to their gods: Thus 
the Grecians on driving the 
Perſians out of their countiy, 
dedicated a Tripod to the Del- 
phi, and Apollo, out of the 
tenths of the ſpoils; after the 
taking of Tanegra, a buckler 
was dedicated to Jupiter, which 
was of gold, and the tenth 
of the plunder : The tenths of 
ſpoils, according to Lucian, were 
conſecrated ſometimes to Mars: 
The tenth of the product of 
a certain field, contlecrated to 
Diana, was ſacrificed every year: 
The Siphnians preſented a tenth 
of their mines to Apollo: It was 
alſo cuſtomary for Kings to re- 
ceive a tenth of the revenues of 
their ſubjects. See Plunder. 

Chri/tians alſo pay the Tythe of 
the produce of their eſtates to the 

Aa 2 miniſters 
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miniſters of the Lord. But this 
is not by virtue of any law 
eſtabliſhed either by 7%, Chrift, 
or his Apoſtle,; but by the law of 
the country, framed iu imitation 
of the law of Mofes. 

Tzaxcæ, among the Romans, 


AcunaL1a, a feſtival kept 
by the Romans, in honour 
of the goddeſs Vacuna. It was 
celebrated in December by the 
country labourers after the fruits 
were gathered in, ard the lands 


tilled. Vacuna was the goddeſs of 


leiſure, or indolence. Hor. 

VadDari, was a term made uſe 
of in the Roman courts of judica- 
ture, and denoted a perſon's pledg- 
ing himſelf, undertaking, or giv- 
ving ſecurity on behalf of another, 
that he ſhould, on a certain day, 
appear in court to proſecute or 
anſwer : If he failed, his ſurety 
had an action FYadimonii deſerti a- 
grad him, 1. e. an action for de- 
erting his bail. 

Vadari reum, was the act of the 
plaintiff himſelf, who demanded 
ſurety or bail from the deſendant, 
that he would appear before the 
Prætor on a certain day, which 
commonly was the third day fol- 
lowing, properly called Dies pe- 
rendinus, and ſometimes Dies ter- 
tius ſimply, as appears by thoſe 
capital letters, I. D. T. S. P. 
written in their proceſs, which 
are thus explained, Jn diem 


tertium five perendinum. See Actio, 


Trial. 
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were, according to ſome, a ſort of 
ſhoes ſet with precious ſtones 
formed into the figure of eagles, 
and defigned for the Emperor's 
uſe. Others will have Txzange 
to have been a kind of Parthian 
garments, | 


Vanioxium, a Roman law- 
term, fignifying a promiſe, bond, 
ſurety or ſecurity, given for ap- 
pearance before the Pretor or 
judge, upon a day appointed, 
Vadimonium was applied to the 
plaintiff as well as the defend- 
ant; for both were engaged 
to make their appearance. See 
. 

Vait. See Veil. 

VaLLaRis Corona, was a gol- 
den crown which the Reman gene- 
rals beſtowed on him, who in at- 
tacking the eremy's camp, firſt 
broke in upon the lines or palli- 
ſades. It was alſo called Corong 
caftrenfis. See Corona. 

VaLLuUM, among the Romans, 
was the parapet which fortified 
their encampments. It conſiſted 
of two parts, the Agger and the 
Sudes ; the Agger was the earth 
thrown up from the Yallum, and 
the Sudes were a fort of wooden 
flakes to ſecure and ſtrengthen it. 
See Camp. 

VaLLvus, a ſtake which ſerved 
as a palliſade, in the Roman en- 
trenchments, to fortify the camp. 
Every ſoldier carried one of theſe 
Valli, and on ſome occaſions, 
three 
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three or four bound together like 
a faggot. Theſe ſtakes were not 
ſmooth ; they choſe them full of 
branches, of which they left three 
or four on, but valy on one fide, 
which ſerved, as they were planted 


near one another, to interweave ſo 


as to form an hedge, and to bind 
them hrmly together, ſo that one 
could not be pulled up ſeparately, 
or a paſſage be made thro' them 
without cutting them down. See 
Soldiers. 

VarRONIAN Satire, a ſpecies 
of Satire ſo called from the 


learned Yarro, who firſt compoſed 


it. It was written freely, with- 
out any reſtraint to verſe or 
poor conſiſting of a mixture of 
oth, Of this kind ate the Sary- 
ricon of Petronius, Seneca's mock- 
deification of the Emperor Clau- 
dius, and Boethiuss conſolations. 
See Satire. 
VIII the Temple, divided the 
Holy of Holies from the Hely Place. 
It was made, according to the 
commandment of God to Mees, 
of blue, purple, and ſcarlet. This 
veil, among other things, ſigni- 
fied the ſeparation betwixt the 
Fews and the Gentiles, which is 
now removed by Chriſt; and 
therefore at the death of Chriſt 
the veil was tent in twain, Exod. 
xxi. 31—33. Eph. ii. 14. Matt. 
xxvii. 51. 

Veils were worn by women, 
amongſt the Hebrews, in token of 
modeſty, of reverence and ſubjec- 
tion to their huſbands, Gen. xxiv. 
65 —1 Cor. xi. 3, 6, 7, 10. 
Among the Athenians, virgins, be- 
fore marriage, wore a veil con- 
ſtantly over their faces, which was 
not to be taken off till the third 
day after the celebration of the 
nuptials, on which occaſion pre- 
ſents were given to the bride cal- 
led ararxanunligie, The Roman 
women alſo wore veils, particu- 
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larly at the marriage ſolemnity, 
and the word nubo, to marry, 
is derived from uber, which 
ſignifies the veil worn by the 
bride at that time. See Marriage, 
Women, &C. 

VELarIvs, in the courts of 
the Reman Emperors, was an 
officer or uſher, whoſe poſt was 
behind the curtain, or velum, in 
the Prince's apartments. The 
Velarii had a ſuperior of the ſame 
denomination, who commanded 
them. 

VeLiTEs, in the Roman army, 
were commonly ſome ot the Tyro's, 
or young ſoldiers of mean condi- 
tion, and lightly armed. They 
had their name, à velocitate, from 
their velocity. They ſeem not to 
have been divided into diſtin 
bodies or companies, but to have 
hovered looſely before the army. 
They were diſpoſed ſometimes be- 
fore the front of the Haſtati, ſome- 
times diſperſed up and down a- 
mong the void ſpaces of the Haſta- 
ti, and ſometimes placed in two 
bodies in the wings. The Yelites 
generally began the combat, ſkir- 


miſhing in flying parties with the 


firſt troops of the enemy, and, 
when repulſed, fell back by the 
flanks of the army, or rallied 
again in the rear. Their ar- 
mour was a javelin, caſque, cui- 
raſs, and ſhield, all ot a light 
conſtruction. 

VENATIO Direptionis, was an 
entertainment exhibited in the 
Roman Circus, in which the peo- 
ple were permitted to run after 
boars, deer, oxen, ſheep, hares, 
and birds of various lorts, and to 
convert what they caught to their 
own uſe. The middle of the Cir- 
cus, for this purpoſe, was all co- 
vered over with trees, tranſplant- 
ed thither on the occaſion. The 
Emperors iaſtituted this m——_ 

an 
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and let the people know, by 76% 
ſeræ or tickets, what they ſhould 
ſeize ; and theſe tickets entitled 
them to the contents when caught. 
Sometimes the tickets were mark- 
ed with certain ſums payable to the 
firit taker. Theſe /argrſes were 
called mifilia, becauſe they were 
thrown or diſperled among the 
multitude, Ihe Yenatio Direpti- 
onis Was either the ſame with, 
or very like, the Pancarpus. 
See Pancarpus, Miſſilia, Beaſts, 
Sylva. 

VENETA Fattio, was that order 
of charioteers which wore a blue 
or ſky-coloured liveiy. The fac- 
tions or parties of charioteers were 
four in number, and fo much 


were the Roman people intereiled 


in the ſucceſs ot their favourite 
colours, in the chariot-races, that 
their zeal oftentimes carried 
them to dangerous lengths, and 
produced quarrels of the moſt 
ſerious nature. See Charicteers, 
Factions. 

VexTILAT10, among the Re- 
man Gladiators, was a fort of flou- 
riſhing performed with the Rades, 
ipears without heads, blunted 
iwords, foils, and ſuch like, be— 
tore the real combat began. This 
exerciſe continued till the trumpets 
ſounded to give notice for the ueſ- 
perate encounter. This previous 
flouriſh, or harmleſs trial of fki!l, 
was ſometimes called Præluſto. 
See Gladiators. 

Venus, a name given by the 
Romans to the higheit throw with 
the Tali or r. he belt 
caſt with the Tal; was when they 
preſented four different numbers, 
the belt with the 7% was three 
Sices, Sce Tall, Tecra. 
 'VERBERA, a puniſhment a- 
mong the Romans, wherein ſtripes 
were inflicted either with rods, 
Firge, or batoons, Fuftes, The 
firk generally preceded capital 
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uniſhments, the ſecond was moſt 
in uſe in the camp as a military 
chaſtiſement. See Aamonitio Fu. 
Hum. 

VeRSURAa, a term given by the 
Romans to tne att of borrowing 
money upon [mall iatereſt, in or- 
der to lend it out «gall Upon 
greater. The Gabiman law for- 
bad any action to be granted 
for the recovery of money thus 
put out for gain. We mect with 
Verſuram facere, in this ſenſe, 
in Tully's orations, more than 
once. The Gatinian law ſeems 
to have been a very neceſſary 
check upon ſuch unreaſonable and 
avaricious practices. 

VerRTUMNALIAa, a Roman fel. 
tival, in hondur of the god Ver- 
tumnus, Which was celebrated in 
the month of O#oder. | 

VesPiLLONnEs or Ye/pe, a name 
given by the Romans to thoſe per- 
ſons who carried the corpſe at fu- 
nerals. 'The name is derived trom 
Vejper, the evening, becauſe this 
ſolemn buſineſs was performed at 
that time. Ye/peidones arc quali 
Vejperones. Ihe funeral! ſolemuity 
was performed in the evening to 
avoid meeting with the magiſtrates 
or prieſts, whoſe eyes they imagi- 
ned would be dehied by ſuch a 
ſpectacle. See Funeral. 

VesSTALIA, feſtivals in honour 
of Vila, obſerved by the Romans 
on the ninth day of Zane; on 
which occalion banquets wcie 
made betore the houſes, meat 
ſent to the veſtals to be offered to 
the gods, mill. ſlones decked with 
varlands, and the atiſes that 
turned them were led about the 
city, crowned with flowers and 
chaplets made of bread. | he la- 
dies went bare-foored in proceſſion, 
to the temple of Yea, and an al- 


tar was etected to Jupiter Piſtor, or 


. in the Capitol, 
Tupiter the Baker, n 


— 
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them to others. 
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Vasrals were certain virgins 
conſecrated at Rome to the ſervice 
of the goddeſs Vea. Some a- 
ſcribe their inſtitution to eas, 
who brought the ſacred fire from 
Trey. Others will have Nama to 
have been the founder of the order. 
He appointed four, and Serwiar 
Tullius added two more; and this 
number continued during the 
whole Roman empire. As the 
Vitals were to be virgins, they 
were received into the order at the 
age of fix; their parents were to 
be living, and in poſſcfion of their 
freedom. Upon the death of a 
Veſtal, 20 virgins were brought 
betore the Pontiff, who choſe one 
by lot, and contirmed the election 
by a ſet form of words pronounced 
over her: This ceremony was cal- 
led Cap/io Virgiuis. Her hair was 
then thaven, and hung upon a 
lote-tree. The dreſs of the Ye 
tals was a white veſt, with a pur- 
ple border; a white linen ſurplice, 


called Suparum Linteum ; and over 


this a great purple mantle, with a 
long train, which they tucked up 
when they ſacrificed. On their 
heads they wore the infula, which 
came very cloſe, and from the zn- 
fula hung witte, or ribbands. At 
the end of thirty years the Ye/a!s 
were at liberty to quit the order 
and be married, otherwiſe they 
continued as afliitants to the other 
s:/tals. The hrit ten years they 
ſpe:t in learning their functions, 
the ten following in the exerciſe 
of them, and the laſt in teaching 
T heir chiet bu- 
ſineſs was to preſerve the ſacred 
fire of a. If, thro? their neg- 
lect, it was extinguiſhed, they 


were ſeverely whipped by the Pan- 


tifex Maximus ; aud the flame was 
to be rekindled by burning glaſſes 
from the tun. 'They were greced- 
ed by a Lifor, with a bundle of 
rods, when they went abroad ; and 
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might be carried in a chariot ag 
far as the Capitol. When they 
met any great Magiſtrate, they 
turned aſide, or kiſſed the fa/ces 
which were borne before him. 
They had a particular place aſſigu- 
ed them at games and ſhews; had 
the privilege of being buried in 
the city; and ſwore by no other 
than their goddeſs Va. When 
they met a malefactor carrying to 
execution, they had the power to 
reſcue him from the hands of juſ- 
tice, provided they would take 
oath that they met him by acci- 
dent. They were, in fact, Prieſt. 
eſſes, and offered ſacrifices to Ve 
ta. When a Val was convicted 
of unchaltity, ſhe was led to the 
Campus Sceleratus, and ſtripped of 
her habit ſolemnly by the Pontif, 
which ſhe kiſſed with tears. 
was then put alive into a pit, 
with a lighted candle, a little 
water and milk, and thus covered 
up to pine and languiſh away the 
ſhort remainder of her life. The 
perſon who had deflowered her 
was whipped to death. See Fire, 
Defoffio. 

VESTIBULUM, a large open 
ſpace before the door or entrance 
of a houſe. Veſtibula were fre- 
quent at the entrance of the Roman 
houſes, to ſhelter people from the 
weather who were obliged to ſtand 
at the door til] leave was given for 
their admiſſion. 

Vero was the important and 
ſolemn word which the Tri- 
bunes of the Roman people made 
ule of, when they inhibited 
any decree of the Senate, or law 
propoſed to the .people, or 
any act of other Magiſtrates. 
The bare pronouncing of the 
word Veto was ſufficient to ſuſ- 
pend the buſineſs, without any 
reaſons aſſigned for their diſſent. 
The exertion of this power was 
called 


She 
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called Interceſſto. See Interceſſio, 


Tribune, Senate. 

VexIiLLUM was a banner or 
flag. See Signa. 

Vexillum Roſeum was a red 
flag which the General, on any 
ſudden tumult or unforeſeen 
— brought out of the Ca- 
pitol, and encouraged the peo- 
ple to flock to it as recruits 
for the infantry. A blue flag was 
brought forth in the ſame manner 
to raiſe recruits for the horſe. 
The blue flag was called Vexillum 
Cerulcum. Every Manipulus had 
two Vexillarii, or enſigus under 
him. | 
Vexilla, of different colours, 
worked in filk or other cu- 
rious materials, were ſometimes 
beſtowed upon ſoldiers as a 
compliment to their fervices, 
In this manner Auguftus re- 
warded Agrippa aſter the battle 
at Actium. 

Via. See Roads. 

ViaTicum, among the Ro- 
mans, was the allowance or 
l made by the Repub- 
ic for ſuch of its Officers or 
Magiſtrates as travelled upon 
the buſineſs of the State into 
any of the provinces. The term 
Viaticum implies not only money 
for defraying the expences of 
travelling, but the ring given 
upon the occaſion, cloaths, bag- 
gage, tents, and the whole of 
their equipage. ? 
VIAToOAESs, officers, among the 
Romans, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
go into the country and acquaint 
the Senators and Magiſtrates when 
aſſemblies were to be held. Offi- 


cers of this kind were neceſſary in 


the earlier times of Rome, becauſe 
the Senators and great Magiſtrates 


lived moſtly at their country- 


houſes, The beadle that preced- 


ed the Tribunes of the people was 
called Viator. Fiatores, in ſhort, 
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is 2 general name given to all 


Liftors, Accenſi, Pracones, &c. 
See Lictor. 

ViCENNALIA, feaſts held, a. 
mong the Romans, in honour of 
the dead, twenty days after the 
funeral. See Decennalia. 

Vicennalia, or Vicennales Ludi, 
were games celebrated, among the 
Romans, every twentieth year of 
an Emperor's reign. On this oc- 
cafion vows were put up for the 
Emperor and Empire, called Vi- 
cennalia Vota. 

Vices1MaT10, among the No- 
mans, was when, for ſome general 
crime in the army, as mutiny, 
running from their colours, &c. 
every twentieth man was put to 
death, their names being drawn 
by lot. See Decimatio. 

Vicriua, an animal deftined 
to be ſacrificed. Victina and Hoſ- 
tia are frequently confounded to- 
gether in authors; but the former 
lignifies a greater animal, and 
Hoftia is uſed to expreſs one 
of the ſmaller kind. See Sacrifice, 
Heoſtia. 

VicTiMARivs, an Officer who 
attended the Prieſt at the time of 
ſacrificing. To the Victinarii it 


belonged to prepare the water, 


knife, cake, and other neceſſaries ; 
to bind the victim, knock him 
down, and kill him. They ftood 
by the altar, and holding up the 
hatchet or knife, aſked the Prieſſ's 
leave to ſtrike, ſaying, Agone ? 
Shall I ftrike ? Hence they were 


called Agones and Cultrarii. When 


the victim was killed, they flead 
him, took out his bowels and pre- 
pared them for the inſpection of 
the Aruſper. They were naked 
to the waiſt, and crowned with 
laurel. It was their buſineſs too 
to light the fire wherein ſuch books 
were to be burnt as had beea con- 


demned, See Sacrifice. 
VIcTORIATUS, 
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Vicromarus, a Roman Coin, 
with victory repreſented on one 


ſide, equal in value to half the 


Denarius. See Denarius. 

Vicks tua, a Roman tax, of 
the twentieth part of the yearly 
income of all inheritances, firit 
eſtabliſhed by Auguflus. It was 
alſo the name of a cuſtom paid ſor 
{12ves fold or made free. 

Victim, was the nightly 
watch which the Roman ſoldiers 
were obliged to perform when up- 
on duty. The proper Vigiles, or 
watchmen, were four in every Ma- 
nipulus, who kept guard lor three 
hours, and then were rclieved by 
others; ſo that there were four 
lets in a night, the firſt continued 
from ſix in the evening till nine, 
the ſecond from nine till twelve, 
the third from twelve till three in 
the morning, and the fourth from 
three till fix. It was this regula- 
tion of the watch which gave riſe 
to the common cuſtom of reckon- 
ing the night by watches, which 
we ſo often meet with in ancient 
authors, See Night, Watch, 
Hour. 

The way of ſetting this nightly 
guard was by a tally, or 7 era, 
with a particular inſcription, given 
from one Centurion to another, 
quite thro” the army, till it came 
again to the Tribune who firſt de- 
livered it. Upon the receipt of 
this, the guard was ſet immediate- 
ly. To deſert their poſt, or ſleep 
on duty, was a molt unpardonabie 
crime. For the better regulation 
of the watch, they had the Circui- 
tio Vigilum, or a viſiting of the 
watch, performed about four times 
in the night by ſome of the horſe. 
Upon extraordinary occaſions the 
Tribunes and Lieutenant-Generals 
made theſe circuits in perſon, and 
took a ſtrict view of the watch in 
every part of the camp. 


The nightly watch, among the 
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Lacedemonians, were not permit- 
ted to have bucklers, that being 
unable to defend themſelves, they 
might be more cautious how they 
fell aſleep. The Athenian watch 
was viſited at different hours of the 
night by officers called Nero. 
To try whether they were — or 
no, they cinkled a little bell, called 
Kodo; at the ſound of this the 


ſoldiers were to anſwer. How 


often the guard was relieved doth 
not appear; but Saarn is fre- 
quently taken for the fourth part 
of the night; but this ſigniſica- 
tion it has rather from the Roman 
than the Grecian watches. See 
Excubiæ. 

VicinTiviRaATUS, a dignity 
among the Romans eſtabliſhed by 
Ce/ar. It comprehended four 
ſets of magiſtrates ; for of the Yi 
gintiviri, or twenty-men, which 
compoſed the company, three ſat 
in judgment upon criminal af- 
fairs, three inſpected the coins 
and coinage, four took care of the 
ſtreets of Rome, and the reſt were 
judges of civil affairs. 

ViLLa Publica, was a palace 
or magniticent building in the 
Campus Martius, for the recep» 


tion and entertainment of Embaſe 


ſadors from foreign States, who 
were not allowed to enter the city. 
See Emboſſador. © 
Vinalia, a double feſtival, 
celebrated by the Romans, on the 
nineteenth of Augu/t, in honour of 
Jupiter and Venus, It was inſti- 
tuted during the war of the Latins 
againſt Mexentius, when that peo- 
ple vowed a libation to Jupiter of 


all the wine of the ſucceeding vint- 


age. On the ſame day fell the 
dedication of a temple of Yenus 
it was therefore celebrated with 
ceremonies peculiar to each deity, 
as being ſacred to both. 
VincuLla, as uſed for a Roman 


B b puniſhment, 
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puniſhment, ſignifies the impriſon- 
ment of the delinquent, and his 
confinement in chains, of which 
there were various ſorts, as Mani- 
ea, Pedice, Nervi, Boice, &c. See 


Puniſhment. 
INDICTA, among the Romans, 
was the Pretor's rod, which he 


laid upon the heads of ſlaves in 
the ceremony of Manumiſſion. T he 
words uſed by the Prætor when he 
laid the Vindicta upon the head of 
a ſlave were, Dico eum liberum ft 
more Duiritum. The Lifor then 
took the rod, and ſtruck the ſtave 
ſeveral blows on the head, face, 
and back. See Manumiſſion, Pre- 
tor, Slave. 

Vins x, a contrivance in the 
military art, frequently made uſe 
of by the Renan. The Yeme 
were compoſed of wicker hurdles 
laid for a roof upon the top of up- 
right poſts. Some ſay they were 
made of planks of a light wood, 
covered with hurdles, and over 
the whole raw hides, or a little 
earth was thrown to defend the 
fabric from fire. Under the cover 
of the Vineæ the ſoldiers carried on 
their works. The wt op roof of 
hurdles ſerved to break the force 
of any blow or impulſe without 
diſordering the machine. The 
Vinee were generally ſixteen feet 
long, eight broad, and ſeven high, 
and differed but Jittle from the 
Pluteus. See Plutei. 

Vinscar, among the Ancients, 
was of ſeveral kinds, and was 
made uſe of as their common 
drink. The Emperor Pe/cennius 
Niger gave orders that his ſoldiers 
ſhould drink nothing but vinegar 
on their marches. Fe is very pro- 
bable that the vinegar offered to 
our Saviour, at his crucifixion, was 
the vinepar allowed to the ſoldiers, 


and made uſe of as their common 
drink, Matth. xxvii. 8. Con- 
flantine allowed his ers wine 
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and vinegar alternately every day. 
But this vinegar was not of that 
ſort which we make uſe of for ſal- 
lads and ſauces, but a ſmall wine 
called Pe/ca or Sera. It is now 
much uſed in /raly and Spain in 
harveſt-time. Among the ancient 
Jews reapers made uſe of this li- 
quor for their refreſhment. Boaz 
told Ruth that ſhe might come and 
dip her bread in vinegar along 
with his people, Ruth ii. 14.— 
The Scripture forbids the Naza- 
rites to uſe vinegar, or any ſort of 
liquor that comes from the vine, 
which is capable of inebriating, 
Numb. vi. 3. 

VIC. See Faſces. 

VircuLa Divina is uſed in a 
proverbial ſenſe, to fignify a ſu- 
pernatural power of obtaining 
what we deſire. As the Ancients 
imagined that many magical vir- 
tues refided in a rod duely prepar- 
ed, fo they have not failed to make 
it the inſtrument by which any ex- 
traordinary benefits were to be 
conveyed to them. The proverb 
ſeems to allude to the celebrated 
rod which Homer puts into the 
hand of Minerva, with which ſhe 
reftores Ulyſſes to youth and 
ſtrength. The rod of Mercury is 
alſo very famous in poetical hiſto- 
ry for its extraordinary virtues. 
The Maſes have not forgot to give 
Circe a rod likewiſe, by means of 
which ſhe works her celebrated 
miracles. Probably the Poets, 
in all theſe ſictions, have taken the 
hint from the rods of Mo/es and 
Aaron, which they made uſe of 
in performing many wonderous 
works. The Caduceus, twiſted 
round with ſerpents, ſeems at leaſt 
to have ſome reference to Moſer's 
rod, which was changed into a 
ſerpent. The rod made uſe of by 
pretended conjurers of the preſcnt 
times has the ſame origin, and 


may 


UMB _ 
may be looked upon as a youn 


ſhoot from the rods of Mo/es and 


Aaron. 

VisczgAaTio, among the Ko- 
mans, was a feaſt in honour of the 
dead, given at funerals, when the 
entrails of animals were diſtributed 
among the people. This cuſtom 
was only obſerved at the burial of 
perſons of diſtinction, and the 
Viſceratio was ſometimes perform- 
ed without a feaſt. 

Vires, rods or truncheons of 
the vine, which were badges of the 
Centurion office; each Centurion 
carried one of them in his hand: 
Hence Vitem poſcere ſignifies to 
make application for a Centurion: 
place. The Evocati alſo uſed the 
Vites, as being in all reſpects ra- 
ther ſuperior to the Centurions. 
The uſe of the Vites is ſaid to have 
been borrowed from Bacchus, who 
had a ſceptre of this kind in his 
expedition, and recommended it 
to poſterity. The Vites was made 
uſe of in the army as an inſtrument 
of corporal puniſhment. 

ViTT# were a ſort of ribbands 
or thin ſaſhes which the Roman 
women wore about their heads. 
Vitte or Infule were likewiſe a 
kind of white fillets which were 
put upon the heads and horns of 
victims, before they were brought 
to the altar. Their colour was 

enerally white, and they were 
r the moſt part made of wool. 
See Infula. 

The Roman matrons wore their 
Vitiæ double, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the virgins who bound their 
hair with a ſingle one. Prieſts and 
Poets wore Vittr of olive or laurel 
branches. Tbe ſtatues of the gods, 
altars, the doors of temples, and 
ſupplicants, as well as victims, 
were adorned with Yitte. | 

UMBiLicus was uſed, by the 
Romans, to ſignify the ſtaff on 
which the of the Ancients 
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were rolled : For a whole book 
was generally written in one conti- 
nued page, and when finiſhed it 
was coiled up by means of a roller 
applied to one end, as many large 
maps are amongit us; hence ad 
umbilicum ducere, ſignifies 1% finiſh. 
The two ends of the roller ſtand- 
ing out a little were called Cornea, 
and were generally tipt with filver 
or gold, or otherwiſe curiouſly 
adorned. See Book. 

Uuso, in Greet, OuPanc, and 
Meoou@ancy, was the boſs which 
jutted out in the middle of the an- 
cient bucklers, on which was pla- 


ced another prominent part called 


EwouPany. This was of ſervice 
in glancing off and repelling miſ- 
five weapons, and alſo in bearing 
down the enemy. See Shields. 
Una, among the Greets, 


Ex4as, were ſuch perſons as not be- 


ing invited were brought to enter- 


tainments by thoſe who had receiv- 


ed invitations. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, thoſe who were aſked 
te a feaſt had a right to bring a 
friend along with them. Such 
friends were called Unbre, be- 
cauſe they followed the principal 
guelts as ſhadows follow bodies. 
See Cana, Accubatio, Muſca. 

Uncia, among the Romans, 
was the twelfth part of the 4, Li- 
bra, or any Integer ; hence it fig» 
nifies an ounce, or an inch, or 
the twelfth part of an eſtate. 
Sce As. 

UncT1on, or anointing, was & 
ceremony uſed among the Jews 
by way of conſecrating, or ſetting 
apart any perſon or thing to par- 
ticular offices or uſes. It was prin- 
cipally uled in conſeerating Kings, 
Prieſts, and Prophets, whence they 
are called the Lord's anoin 
This ceremony was ſo conſtantly 
adhered to, that the term to ani. 
is uſed figuratively to ſignify an 

Bbz appointment 


vor 


appointment to an office. The 
holy anointing oil, for the conſe- 
cration of the King, the High- 
Prieſt, and the ſacred veſſels of the 
Houſe of God was made by Meſes, 
Exod. xxx. 22, 23. but it was 
wanting in the ſecond Temple. 
See M:/ab. | 

Vocaroazs, among the Ro- 
mans, were ſervants whoſe buſineſs 
it was to call the gueſts, receive 
them, and aſſign every one a place 
according to his dignity. 

Vo run, Yolumen, properly 
ſignifies a roll or book, ſo called 
a wolvendo, becauſe the ancient 
books were rolls of bark or parch- 


ment. This manner laſted till 


Ciceros time. The ſeveral ſheets 
or pieces were glewed or paſted 
end to end, and written only on 
one fide. At the bottom a ſlick 
was faſtened, called Umbzilicus, 
round which it was rolled ; and at 
the other end was a piece of parch- 
ment, on which the title of the 
book was written in letters of gold. 
Attalus, King of Pergamus, is fai« 
to have had ſome books bound 
up in the ſquare form. The 
library of Pro/emy, King of Eg ypr, 
contained, according to Alu. 
Gellius, zoo, ooo volumes, or, 
according to Sabellicus, 700,000. 
See Book, Umbilicus, Writing, Li- 
brary. 

Vores, or ſuffrages given by 
the Greeks and Roman: in chooſing 
Magiſtrates, enacting laws, or giv- 
ing judgment, were for a long 
time taken by word of mouth, by 
officers for that purpoſe, called by 
the Romans Rogatores. This me- 
thod being ſound inconvenient, 
| becauſe men by giving their voices 
thus audibly, expoſed themſelves 
to the diſpleaſure of a party. The 
Greeks made uſe firſt of ſea-ſhells, 
ealled xo „or pebbles, called 
Aue; after theſe the SA, 
which were pellets of braſs, came 
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into uſe, and laſtly beans. Suf. 
frages were given, among the No- 
mans, by word of mouth till the 
year of Rome 615, when the Ga- 
binian law required that votes for 
Magiſtrates ſhould be given by 
ballots thrown into an urn. In 
625 the Papyrian law paſſed, which 
required the uſe of ballots in enact- 
ing laws; and Caſſius the Tribune 
paſſed a law, which required the 
ſame method to be obſerved in 
matters of judgment. Theſe bal- 
lots were little pieces of wood or 
other matter made very narrow. 
In chuſing Magiſtrates each per- 
ſon had as many ballots as there 
were candidates, the different bal- 
lots being marked with the firſt 
letters ot the candidates names. 
In aſſemblies held for paſſing laws, 
each perſon had two ballots, one 
by which he cou'd ſignify his aſ- 
ſent marked U. R. i. e. Ut Regas, 
be it as you wiſh ; the other to ſig- 
nify his diſſent marked A. i. e. An- 
tigue, I prefer the ola law, and re- 
Jed the new, In matters of judg- 
ment, each of the judges had three 
ballats given, one marked A. i. e. 
Agel vo, I acquit ; another C. i. e. 
Condemns, I condemn ; and the third 
was marked N. L. 1. e. Non Li- 
quet, i. e. The mailer is not clearly 
proved, a ſurther invi/tigation is 
neceſſary. Theſe ballots were cal- 
led by the general name Tabellæ, 
See Tabeila, Pjrphas, Tria, Adio, 
Comitia. 

Vow, a promiſe made to God, 
Vows may be divided into two 
kinds :>1. Vows, whereby men 
bound themſelves to abſtain from 
things otherwiſe lawful, as parti- 
cular kinds of ſood, cloaths, or 
actions, 2. Vows, whereby either 
perſons or things were devoted to 
God, Of the firſt ſort was the 
vow of the Rechabites never to 


drink wine, nor to build houſes, 
nor 
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nor to ſow any grain, to plant no 
vineyards, to have no lands, and 
to dwell in tents all their lives. 
The vow of the Nazarites was of 
both kinds, for they were perſons 
conſecrated to God, and bound to 
ſeveral ſorts of abſtinence. If a 
man or woman, among the Jews, 
vowed themſelves to the Lord, they 
were to adhere ſtrictly to his ſer- 
vice, according to the tenor of the 
vow, or to redeem themſelves. 
For a boy from a month old to five 
years they gave five Shekels, for a 
girl three; from kve to twenty a 
man gave twenty Sheet, a woman 
ten; from twenty to hxty a man 
gave fifty Shekels, a woman thirty; 
a man of ſixty years old or upward 
gave fiſteen Shekels, and a woman 
ten. The Shekel; were of filver. 
If the perſon was pocr, and could 
not procure theſe ſums, the Prieſt 
impoſed a ranſom according to his 
abilities. The vows of children, 
without the conſent of parents, 
and the vows of married women, 
without the conſent of their huſ- 
bands, were of no validity. 

The Greeks and Romans were 
{tri obſervers of their vows ; and, 
when any perſon had made a con- 
ditional vow, he was ſaid to be 
reus voti, after the condition was 
fulfilled, until he had performed 
it. Vows, among the Ancients, 
were a fort of barter with the gods, 
wherein they promiſed certain 
preſents or offerings, for certain 
favours and bleſhngs they pe- 
titioned for. | 

Vas, Vota, among the Romans, 
were certain ſacrifices, offerings, 
preſents, and prayers for the proſ- 
perity of their Emperors, and the 


perpetuity of the Empire. Theſe 


were at firſt made every five years, 
then every fifteen, and then every 
twenty, and were accordingly cal- 
led Zuinguennalia, Decennalia, and 
Vicennalia. In many ancient me- 
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dals we meet with Vet. X. Yor. 
XX. Vet. Mult. for Vati Decenna- 
libus, Votis Vicennalibus, Votis 
—_ Ligne vows are oftener 
ound upon the edges than u 
the 2 —, leaſt —— 
the Weſtern Empire. 

Voraces, among the Ancients, 
were performed without any other 
guidance but the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars. When this aſſiſtance 
failed them, they went on 
chance, and knew not what 
the veſſel took. They could not, 
therefore, ſail very far into the 
open ſea, remove very far from the 
coalts, or venture to undertake 
long voyages. The compaſs, in 
our times, has removed theſe dif 
ſiculties. See Ships. 

U. R. in paſting laws in the 
Roman Comitia, was wrote 
one of the Tatlers delivered to the 
people, by which they expreſſed 
their approbation. Theſe letters 
ſignified Uti Rogas, be it as 
defire. See Comitia Laws, Ta- 
blets, Votes, Pjephos. 

UrBis Natalis. See Natelir 
Urbis. 

Uam and Thummim, among 
the Jews, was the name of an 
ornament in the High-Prieſt's ha- 
bit, which was conſulted as an 
Oracle. Some ſay the Urim and 
Thummim were the precious ſtones 
io the High-Prieſt's breaſt-plate, 
which made known the will of 
God by calting an extraordinary 
luſtre. Some again aſſert that they 
were the words Manifeftation and 
Truth, written upon two precious 
ſtones or upon a plate of gold 
and Spencer believes they were two 
little golden figures, ſhut up in the 
7 as in a purſe, which an- 
wered with an articulate voice the 
queſtions of the High-Prieſt, Va- 
rious are the conjectures upon this 


ſubject, and Meo/es has no where 
likinQ! 
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diſtinctly expreſſed what it was. 
When the Urim and Thummim was 
to be conſulted, the High-Prieſt 
put on his robes, and going into 
the Holy Place, ſtood before the 
curtain that ſeparated the Sanctum 
from the Sanctuary; then turning 
his face direAly towards the Ar4 
and the Mercy Seat over it, upon 
which the divine preſence refied, 
he propoſed what he wanted to be 
reſolved about; and directly be- 
hind him, at ſome diſlance, with- 
out the Holy Place, ſtood the per- 
ſon at whoſe command or entreaty 
God was conſulted, and there 
with all humility and devotion ex- 
pected the anſwer. According to 
Jeſiobus, this Oracle ceaſed about 
112 years before Chriſt. The 
words Urim and Thummim ſigniſy 
Light and Perfection, or the Shin- 
ing and the Peri; according to 
St Jerom, Doctrine and Judgment; 
and according to the Sepruagin!, 
Declaration and Truth. See Ora- 
cle and Prieſt: | 

Unna was a Roman liquid mea- 
ſure, containing half the Amphora, 
and four times the Congius, being 
equal to 3x gallons of Engliſh 
wine-meaſure. 

Urns, among the Ancients, 
eſpecially the Romans, were vaſes 
made of different materials, and 
applied to different purpoſes. 
T hey were made uſe of among the 
Greeks and Romans for drawing lots 
out of, and for caſting their votes 
Into, in courts of judicature, &c. 
But the uſes they were moſt com- 
monly applied to were to preſerve 
the aſhes and remains of the de- 
ceaſed, after they had been burnt 
upon the funeral pile. Urns of 
gold, ſilver, braſs, and other me- 
tals were deſigned for Kings and 
perſons of _ Urns were 
moſt commonly made of a mixture 
of ſand and clay, of a bluiſh-grey, 
ue, or red otloas: They differ- 


UXO 
ed from our earthen ware in three 
particulars; firſt, they had no lead 
roma ; ſecondly, they had more 


and than clay in their compoſi- 
tion ; and, thirdly, they were not 


baked in immediate contact with 


the flames of an open fire, but en- 
cloſed in large earthen veſſels. 
They were tall and narrow about 
the neck, with figures of men or 
animals upon them. The urns 
uſed by the vulgar were generally 
of a larger ſort, becauſe the bones, 
not being perfectly burnt, took up 
a larger ſpace ; beſides, the ſame 
urn often ſerved for both huſband 
and wife, or ſometimes for.a whole 
family. Some contained epitaphs, 
others had only the name of the 
perſons to whom they belonged, 
others had the letters D. M. for 
Diis Manibus, and many had on- 
ly the name of the potter. The 
urns were ſometimes placed under 
ſtones, with epitaphs cut upon 
them ; ſometimes on the tops of 
illars, and ſometimes in the 
ouſe ; we meet with them alſo 
in coffins. See Funeral, Pile, 
Burial. 45 
UsraixA, or LHrinum, was the 
place where the Romans burnt their 
dead; it was commonly the Cam- 
pus Martius, or ſome other place 
in the ſuburbs, and ſometimes in 
the city, for perſons of quality. 
The common people were burnt 
upon the Efquiline Mount. See 
Burial, Pile, &c. 
Usury. See Intereſt. 
Vurruzius, among the Re- 
mans, Was a name given to the 
worſt throw of the Tali. It was 
alſo called Canis and Canicula. 
See Tali, Tefſera, Canis, &c. 
Uxor1ium, or A; Uxorium, a- 
mong the Romans, was a ſum paid 
as a penalty for living batchelors 
to old age. This tax upon batche- 
lors ſeems to have been firſt im- 


r 
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ſed in the year of Rome 350, 
under the Cenſorſbip of M. Furius 
Camillus and M. Poſthumus. The 
method of levying it was this: At 
a Cenſus, or review of the people, 
each perſon was aſked, EC tu ex 
animi ſententia uxorem babes, li- 
berim gucrendorum cauſa? He 
who had no wife, was hereupon 
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fined after a certain rate called 
E, Uxorium. | 

This tax upon batchelors, 
the Romans, anſwered to the Arhe- 
nian Ayapis Nan, and to the 
„ae and xaxcyape Fixn of the 
Spartans. See Children, Jus tri- 
um, &c. Borrowing, Marriage, 
Wiwes, &c. 
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AR, a conteſt or difference 
between Princes, States, 
or large bodies of people, referred 
to the deciſion of the ſword. 
Among the Hebrews, wars were 
of two kinds : Some were of obli- 
gation, as being expreſly com- 
manded of the Lord, ſuch were the 
wars againſt the Amaletites and 
Canaanites : Others were free and 
voluntary, undertaken by the cap- 
tains of the people, to revenge in- 
juries and inſults offered to the 
nation,” or to maintain and defend 
their allies. In ſhort, all the laws 
of Moſes every where, ſuppoſe that 
the Jraelites might make war and 
ſapport themſclves againſt their 
enemies. When a war was re- 
ſolved upon, all the people that 
were capable of 18 were 
aſſembled together, or only a part 
of them, according to the exigence, 
a review was made of them by 
tribes and families, and then they 
marched againſt the enemy. Be- 
fore the reign of King David there 
were no regular troops in 1/rael, 


nor any magazines. Thoſe that 


went to war, carried their own 


proviſion along with them. The 


Hebrew Kings fought on foot, as 
well as the meaneſt ſoldier, horſes 
not being uſed till the reign of 
David, The officers of war a- 
mong the Hebrews were, the 


General of the Army, the 
Princes of the Tribes, Cap- 


tains of Hundreds, Captains 
of Thouſands, Captains of Fif- 
ties, and Captains of Tens. 
They had alſo Scribes or Com- 
miffaries that kept the muſter-roll 
of the troops. | 
In the 42 ages of Greece, the 
wars among the neighbouring 
2 were little — than 
quabbles concerning t 
combinations to — — 
or aſſociations to make repriſals. 


But as the States began to flouriſh - 


and grow into real conſequence, 
their wars became — 
and more fyſtematical. The man- 
ner of declaring war among the 
Grecians, was to ſend an Herald, 
who bade the people by whom 
they had been injured, to prepare 
for war. The Herald ſometimes, 
in token of defiance, hurled a 
ſpear towards them. The Athenians 


frequently 


WAR 
frequently let looſe a lamb into 
their enemies territories, ſignify- 
ing that what was then an habita- 
tion for men, ſhould be laid waſte, 


and deſolate, and become a pat- 


ture for ſheep: Hence Apa vo- 
Bana, fignifies to enter into a 
ſtate of war, But war was 
ſeldom declared without con- 
ſulting the Prophetical Deities, 
Socthiayers, Diviners, &c. They 
offered ſacrifices upon the occa- 
fion, made large vows, to be 
paid upon the — of the en- 
terprize, enriched the Orac/es with 
preſents, and ſpared no expence, 
or labour to engage Heaven on 
their ſide. | 

Among the Romans, the Fecia- 
les were always employed to make 
the declaration of war. When 
any neighbouring State had given 
the Senate reaſon to conclude there 
was a deſign of breaking with 
them, or upon any violence offer- 
ed, or injuſtice done to the ſubjects 
of Rome, one of the Feciales, habi- 
ted in the dreſs of his order, with 
his other caſigns and habilimente, 
ſet forward for the enemy's coun- 
try. As ſoon as he reached the 
confines, he formally declared the 
cauſe of his arrival, calling all the 
gods to witneſs, and impiecatin 
Ge divine vengeance on himſelt, 
and his country, if his reaſons 
were not juſt. When he came to 
the chief city of the enemy, he 
made the ſame declaration, with 
ſome additional formalities, and 
defired ſatisfaftion. If they gave 
up the authors of the injury, or de- 
livered hoſtages by way ot ſecurity, 
he returned to Rome fatisticd : If 
they delved time to conſider, he 
allowed them ten days, aud re- 
turned after that period to receive 
their anſwer ; this in ſome caſes 
was done three times. If nothing 
was done towards an accommoda- 


tion in thirty days, he declared 
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that the Romans would endeavour 
to aſſert their right by arms. He 
then made his report to the Senate, 
and declared the legality of the 
war. He then went into the bor- 
ders of the enemy's country to per- 
form the laft part of the ceremony, 
which was to throw a ſpear into, 
or towards the hottile land, in to- 
ken of defiance, as a beginning of 
hoſtilities, and as a ſummors to 
war, pronouncing at the ſame 
time a folemn form of words to 
the ſame purpoſe. See Feciales, 
Army, Battle, Soldiers. 

Was HIN. See Luflration, 
Pollution, Purification. | 

WATCH. See Excubie, Vigi- 
liz. 
WarchzEs of the Night, See 
Night. 

WATCH-WORD, in Greek 
Tord na, in Latin Tefſera, was 2 
word communicated by thegeneral 
to the ſubordinate officers, and by 
them to the whole army, as a 
mark of diſtinction, to know 
friends from enemies. It com- 
monly contained ſome good omen, 
the name of ſome deity, or of 
ſome general, from whom ſucceſs 
was expected. Cyrus, for example, 
uſed Zevg ovupaxc;, vy Or 
owTnp, Ceſar uled Venus Genetrix, 
and Auguſtus, Apollo: We hnd 
aliv Felicitas, Libertas, Victorta, 
Fortuna Ce/aris, made uſe of with 
the ſame iutention. But this cuſ- 
tom oſten proved of pernicious 
conſequeuce ; for the ſoldiers by 
frequent!y queſtioning one ano- 
ther, bred confuſion among them- 
ſelves, and diſcovered the word to 
the enemy, It became likewiſe 
the occaſion of many miſchievous 
ſtratagems, one of which we find 
practiſed by an Arcadian Captain 
in a war with Lacedemon ; when 
engaging in the night, all the 77 


ſera he gave his ſoldiers was, 


© That 
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% That they ſhould forthwith kill 
all that demanded the word ;” by 
this means they eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed and flew the Spartans, them- 
ſelves being undiſcovered, and 
therefore ſecure. The Watch- 
word was called 7 era by the Ro- 
mans, probably becauſe Tallies 
uſed to be delivered to the ſol- 
diers with ſome particular word or 
ſentence inſcribed upon them. See 
7 era. | 

Ways. See Reoad:. | 

Wars clocks. See Clepy- 
dra. 

WarTERsS of Fealon/y, called alſo 
Waters of Bitterne/s, were thoſe 
which were given to a woman ſuſ- 
peed of adultery amongſt the 
Jews, in order to evince her in- 
nocence, or miraculouſly prove 
her guilt. For an account of the 
manner of proceeding. See Adul- 


be. 


Weapons. See Armour. 
Weppinc-Garments, among 
the Ancients as well as the Mo- 
derns, were generally ſplendid, 
and ſometimes adorned with florid 
embroidery. Any perſon coming 
to a wedding-fealt, without a wed- 
ding-garment, or dreſs ſuitable to 
the occaſon, was looked upon as 
ill-bred ; and the negle& of his 
own perſun, was regarded as an 
intended aftront to the company. 
It was not unuſual for the maſter 
of the feaſt to offer garments to 
ſuch as came a conſiderable jour- 
ney, out of his own wardrobe, 
and, in this caſe, to refuſe the 
offer, was looked upon as an ar- 
gument of want ef decency and 
ood-manners. Marth. xxii. 11, 
12. Wedding-garments were of- 
ten white, Rev. xix. 8, 9. See 
Marriage. 
Werks, ſeem, as to their ori- 


gin, to be of the ſame ſtanding 
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witk the world itſelf, and to have 
taken their rife from the eircum- 
ſtance of the creation's being 
finiſhed in fix days; and God's 
having reſted on the ſ: venth day, 
was the cauſe of obſerving a Sas- 
bath. The H:brews had three 
forts of weeks; 1. Weeks of 
days, which were reckoned from 
Sabbath to Sabbarh. 2. Weeks 
of years, which were reckoned 
from one Sabbatical Year to ano- 
ther, and confiſted of ſeven years, 
3. Weeks of ſeven- times ſeven 
years, which were reckoned from 


one Jubilee to another. They had 


at firſt no particular names for the 


days of the week, but called them 
the firſt, the ſecond day of the 
week, &c. as is evident from ſeve- 
ral paſſages of the New Teffament. 
The firſt day of the week, was by 
the firſt Chriſtians called the 
Lord's Day, becauſe on that day 
our bleſſed Lord aroſe from the 
dead, Rev. i. 10. See Day, 
Menth, Year, Sabbath. 
WIEIqRr, any thing made uſe of 
whoſe weight is known, to be put 
in the balance againſt other things 
whoſe weight is required. The 
Jews had not the uſe of coined 
money, which was of a certain 
determinate weight, they there- 
fore weighed all the gold and 
ſilver which they uſed in trade: 
So that the Shekel, the half Shekel, 
the Talent, are not only denomi- 
nations of certain ſums of gold 
and filier, but alſo of certain 
weights, Their weights were 
geverally of ſtone. The Shekel of 
the Sanctuary is ſuppoſed to have 
been double the common Shekel; 
but moſt probably it was only the 
common Shekel according to the 
exact and accurate llandard ke 
in the Temple or Tabernacle. 

C c' Jewiſh 


Jewiſh Weights reduced to Engliſh Troy-Weights. 
lb, oz. pat. gr. 


- = - 113:10: 01: 10% in Weights, 160 Shekels were required, 


reckoned 
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into ſeven Denarii, as weli 
Drachny ; and ſince they 


Grecian and Roman Weights reduced to Engliſh Troy-Weights. 
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reckoned their Dexarius equal to 
the Artic Drachm, this will make 
the 4/tic weights one- eighth hea- 
vier than the correſpondent Roman 
weights. 
he Grecians divided their Obo- 
lus into Chalci and amle : Some, 
as Diodorus and Suidas, divided 
the Obeclus into fix Chalci, and 
every Calchbus into ſeven Amie. 
Others divided the Obo/us into 
eight Chalci, and every Chalcus 
into eight Amrle or Minuta. 
Wipows, among the Hebrews, 
who had no children by their de- 
ceaſed huſbands, might claim in 
marriage their huſband's brothers, 
in order to raiſe up children to in- 
herit their goods, and perpetuate 
their names and families. The 
law that appoints theſe marriages 
is delivered in Deut. xxv. 5, 6, 
&c. But this cuſtom prevailed be- 
fore the Law, Gen. xxxviii. 6, 7, 
8, 9. The Law, as appears from 
the caſe of Ruth, who married 
Boaz, was not confined to brothers 
in law only, but extended to more 
diſtant relations of the ſame line. 


Widowhood, as well as barren- 


neſs, was a kind of ſhame and re- 


72 in Jfrael, Widows of 


ings were to continue in their 
widowhood. High-Prieſts were 
not allowed to marry Widows. 
God frequently requires us to re- 
lieve the Widow and the Orphan. 
Widows had certain employments 
in the church, as to viſit fick wo- 
men, aſſiſt them at the time of 
baptiſm, and do ſeveral things at 
the order of the Biſhop, which de- 
cency would not allow him to do 
of himſelf: But none were choſen 
for theſe offices unleſs they were 
ſixty years old, and of good cha- 
racter. Widows in the firſt ages 
. Chriſtianity were maintained, 
if poor, at the expence of the 
faithful. | 


Wirz. See Miu. 
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Wirxs, ſolemn and authentic 


acts or inſtruments, whereby men 
ſignify their inclinations as to the 
diſpoſal of their eltates after their 
deceaſe. Some Grecian States per- 
mitted men to diſpoſe of their pro- 
perty as they thought fit, others 
wholly deprived them of that pri- 
vilege. Solea law gave every 
man the liberty of . his 
fortune on whom he pleaſed, eſ- 
teeming friendſhip a ſtronger con- 
neftiva than kindred, and affec- 
tion than neceſſity. He required 
however the following conditions 
on all perſons who made wills ; 
1. That they muſt be citizens of 
Athens. 2. That they muſt be of 
the age of 20; for before that age 
they were not allowed to diſpoſe 
of more than a Medimu of barley 
by will. 3. They muſt not be 
adopted ; for the fortunes of a- 
dopted perſons, who died without 
iſſue, returned to the relations of 
thoſe who adopted them. 4. That 
they ſhould have no male children; 
for then their eltates belonged to 
them. If they had daughters on- 
ly, the perſons to whom the inhe- 
ritance was bequeathed, were 
obliged to marry them. 5. That 
they ſhould be in their right minds. 
6. That they ſhould not be under 
impriſonment or other conſtraint. 
7. That they ſhould not be indu- 
ced to it by the charms and infinua- 
tions of a wife. Wills were ſigned 
and ſealed before ſeveral witneſſes, 
then put into the hands of Truſtees. 
They began their wills with a wiſh 
for health aud long life, adding, 
that if it happened otherwi 
their will was as followed. 
Among the Roman, the laws of 
the Twelve Tables firſt authorized 


- fathers to make wills, in order to 


diſpoſe of their effects; conſe- 
quently children, as being under 
their father's controul and autho- 


rity; were not entitled to = — 
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vilege of diſpoſing of any property 
they might — . by will. 
Soldiers however were excepted, 
and had the power of diſpoſing by 
will their Bona caftren/ia aut quaſi 
caftrenſia, i. e. goods obtained in 
war ; for over theſe the father had 
no power. Slaves could not make 
wills even with the conſent of 
their maſters. Perſons condemned 
to death, or to the gallies, could 
not make wills, becauſe they were 
flaves by way of puniſhment; and 
the wills which they made before, 
were not valid. The power of 
making wills did not extend to 
perſons who were condemned to 
perpetual exile, or to ſtrangers ; 
for the former had loſt, and the 
latter had never obtained, the 
right of citizens. Boys were inca- 
pable of making a will till they 
were of the age of fourteen, ard 
girls till they were of the age 
of twelve. The wills of hoſtages 
were invalid, unleſs they were 
made before their captivity. Sol- 
diers had the right of making 
Nuncupative wills, that is, they 
could make their wills by word of 
mouth, in the preſence and hear- 
ing of their comrades. "Theſe 
wills were as valid as any other, 
without any other ceremony ; and 
indeed the perpetual dangers to 
which the life of a ſoldier was ex- 
poſed, made this kind of military 
teſlament in ſome degree neceſſary. 
i Winpows. It is not known what 
the Ancicnts made ule of in their 
windows to let in the light, and 
keep ont the injuries of the wea- 
ther. It was perbaps linen cloth, 
or ſomething ſimilar to it. It is 
certain, that tho' they had drink- 
ing veſſels of glaſs, they never 
made uſe of glaſs for windows. 
Nero employed, for the purpoſe, 
a tranſparent ſtone cut into ſquares. 


4 ſpeaks of a different ſub- 
un applied to this - uſe, but 
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does not ſay clearly what it was. 
He ſays however, that the Emperor 
Caligula, giving audience in a 
| war of one of his palaces, or- 

ered the windows to be ſhut on 


account of the wind; he adds that 


thoſe windows, which excluded the 
wind and let in the light only, 
were clear as rock-cryſtal. This 
ſubſtance perhaps was a kind of 
ſtone which, Pliay ſays, was com- 
mon in Spain, and would ſplit in- 
to leaves like ſlate, being at the 
ſame time as tranſparent plaſs, 
We do not know whether it was 
brittle or not, but the deſcription 
ſhews it to be a kind of Ta/ck. 
Wire is ſuppoſed to have been 


firſt uſed by Noah after the Deluge; 


but. different nations aſcribe the 
invention to different perſons. 
Thus the Jews aſcribe it to Noab, 
as mentioned before, the Zg ypri- 
ans to Ofiris, the Greeks to Pace 
chus, the Latins to Saturn, The 
Jewiſh Prieits were forbidden to 
drink wine during their miniſtra- 
tion in the Tabernacle, or at the 
altar. It was allo forbidden to 
the Nazarites ; and the Ryecha- 
bites voluntarily abſtained from 
this liquor. Scarcely any ſacri- 
fices were made either among the 
Jews or Heathens without libations 
of pure unmixed wine. Wine, 
mixed with certain parcotic drugs, 
was uſually given to condemned 
perſons, at the time of execution, 
to ſtupiſy them and extinguiſh the 
ſenſe of pain. This was cuflom- 
ary, not only among the Jews, but 
among the Greeks and Romans allo; 
ſuch a mixture is ſuppoſed to have 
been given to 7e/us Chriſt upon 
The 


the croſs, Mark xv. 23. 


* 


Angients in general drank their 
wine mixed with water ; medica- 
ted and perſumed wines were like- 
wiſe in uſe. Matrons, virgins, 
and even children were allowed 
to drink wine among-the * ; 
| b 
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but Romulus made a law which 
permitted the Romans to puniſh 
their wives with death if they were 
found guilty of drinking wine. 
Women in general were prohibi- 
ted the uſe of this liquor, and their 
near relations, when they came to 
their houſes, were permitted to ſa- 
Jute them, in order to ſmell whe- 
ther they had dran any, The 
Romans preſerved their wine in 
great earthen veſſels, ſtopped with 
pitch. They uſed caſks alſo, as 
well as tanned ſkins of beaſts, and 
bottles of green goat ſkins, for 
carrying it from place to place. 
The older the wine was, the more 
it was efteemed, To know its 
age, they marked the Con/uls 


names upon the veſſels. They 


preſerved ii ſometimes an hundred 
years and upwards, for which pur- 
poſe they kept it, not in vaults as 
we do, but in an upper-room, 
where it might imbibe the ſmoke, 
and early receive the mellowneſs 
and other marks of age. The 
vintage was a time of diverſion, 
and thoſe employed in it, claim- 
ed the privilege of jeering all paſ- 
lengers with impunity. ' 

In the Scriptures we meet with 
the wine of Helbon and the wine 
of Lebanon. In Latin authors we 
read of Vinum Albanum, Amineum, 
Anitianum, Ariufium, Cecubum, 
Calenum, Chium, Cnidium, Faler- 
num, Leſbium, Methymnaum, Ma- 
mertinum, Mareoticum, Maroneum, 
Opimianum, Setinum, Maſſicum, 
Thafium, &c. 

Wine, with a little blood, ho- 
ney, milk, and water, was offered 
to the Manes of the dead, by the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Wisz-men from the Eaf, as 
mentioned by St. Matth. ii. 1. 
who travelled to Jeraſalem, at the 
time of our Saviour's birth, by 
the direction of a ſtar, to pay him 


homage, and preſent unto him 
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their gifts of gold, frankincenſe, 
and myrrh, are by ſome ſuppoſed 
to have been Kings: and this 
ſuppoſition is founded upon an- 
cient tradition, upon the autho- 
rity of many fathers, and upon an 
implication of Scripture :- ** The 
Gentiles ſhall come to thy light, 
and Kings to the brightneſs of thy 
riſing.” „The Kings of Tarfoiſe 
and the Iſles, the Kings of Arabia 
and Sabe ſhall offer gifts.” But 
the moſt probable opinion is that 
they were Gentile philoſophers, 
The Greek word by which they 
are expreſſed is Mayo, which is a 
title generally applied to men of 
learning, and particularly ſuch as 
were curious in examining the 
works of nature and obſerving the 
heavenly bodies, with their mo- 
tions and different phenomena: 
See Magi. 

WitcacaarrT, the ſuppoſed 
crime of ſorcery, committed, 
as was vainly imagined by the 
Ancients, and ſome of the Mo- 
derns, by means of familiar ſpi- 
rits and compat with Demons. 
The belief of the reality of witch» 
craft, prevailed among the Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, and indeed a- 
mong all nations: But as this be- 
lief ſeems to be formed upon a 
very weak foundation, which ne- 
vertheleſs partly prevails to this 
day, I ſhall ſo far deviate from 
my propoſed plan, as to give a 
ſummary of the arguments agaiaſt 
it, iſt. Then, there are actions 
in moſt of the wonders performed 
by witches, which are ridiculous, 
and in the nature of things im- 
poſſible; ſuch are their flying ; 


their transformation into different 


animals; their feeling in their 
own, all the hurts received in other 
bodies; their raiſing tempeſts by 
muttering nonſenfical 42 83 their 
being attended and ſucked by fa- 


miliar ſpirits. 2. It is improba- > 
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ble that the Devil, or any wiſe 
and powerful ſpirit, ſhould be at 
the beck of a poor hag, and have 
ſo little to do as to attend the er- 
rands of a filly old woman. 3. 
The belief of witchcraft implies a 
charge againſt providence, for ex- 
poſing children and innocent per- 
ſons to the fury and malice of re- 
vengeful and wicked fiends. 4. 
If wicked ſpirits can hurt us by 
the direction and at the requeſt of 
a witch, they muſt have equal 
power of doing injury without in- 
nigation or compact; it is there- 
fore wonderful that we are not 
conſtantly annoyed by them. 5. 


If there be ſuch an intercourſe 


between Evil Spirits and wicked 
perſons as witchcraft ſuppoſes ; 
why is there not an equal correſ- 


pondence between Good Angels 


and the virtuous, ſufficient to pre- 
vent the influences of witches. 6. 
'The belief of witches and their 
wonderful performances, weakens 
our faith, and expoſes the world 
to infidelity, in matters of reli- 
gion; for if witchcraft can work 
miracles, what aſſurance have we 
that the miracles of the Goſpel 
were not of this kind. 7. The 
Goſpel is ſilent as to the exiſtence 
of witches. 8. The ſtory of the 
witch of Ender, and other paſſa- 
ges of the Old Teſtament, afford 
no gocd arguments for the reality 
of witchcraft, they only intimate 
that there were pretenders to this 
art. 9. The. perſons that have 
been accuſed of witchcraft, were 
generally old women, depreſſed 
by poyerty and diſtreſs, into dil- 
content and melancholy ; and the 
effects of melancholy upon the 


imagination, will eaſily account 


for ſuch extravagances as have 
been aſcribed to ſorcery. 10. The 
perſons ſuppoſed to have been be- 
witched, were for the moſt part 
children, or people very weak, 


WIT 
liable to be impoſed upon, and 


apt to receive ſtrong impreſſions 
from the moſt trifling cauſes. 11. 
The frequent detection of impoſ- 
tors in this kind, afford a ſtron 
preſumption, that all ſuch rela- 
tions are forgeries and idle tales. 
12. It cannot be ſuppoſed, ſince 
witches have always been repre- 
fented as exceedingly abandoned 
and wicked, that the Devil 
ſhould enter into a ſolemn compact 
for ſouls which were ſecurely his 
before. 13. The pretenſions to 
witchcraft have been gradually 
leſs frequent, fince the belief of 
witchcraft has loſt ground in the - 
world. 14. The belief of witch- 
craft is molt prevalent in the moſt 
barbarous and ſuperſtitious coun- 
tries. 15. The reformation, and 
a ſpirit ot philoſophy and free en- 
quiry, have broke the magic ſpells 
which knavery and prieſteraft ſo 
ſucceſsfully employed in former 
centuries, againſt ignorance and 
ſuperſtition. Theſe arguments, if 
we had an inclination to dwell up- 
on and expand them, are capable 
of being worked into a demonſtra- 
tion of the non-exiſtence of witche 
craft and witches. See Magic, 
Divination, Sorcery, Love, Pbil- 
tres, Charm, Incantation, Inchant» 
raent. 
WiTNness. The Law of Moſes 
appoints that two or three wit» 
neſſes ſhould be credited in matters 
of judicature; but one witneſs only 
is not to be belicved, Deut. xvil, 
6, 7. When any one was con- 
demned to die, the witneſſes be- 
gan the execution; they threw the 
rſt ſtones, for example, if the 
party was to be ſtoned, Deut. xvii. 
7. The law condemned a falſe 
witneſs to undergo the ſame pu- 
niſhment that he would have ſub- 
jected his neighbour to, Deut. xix. . 
16—19. SY 55 
Witneſſes among 2 
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of two ſorts, wiz. Such as had 


been eye - witneſſes of the fact, and 


ſuch as teſtified what they had 
heard from another perſon, who 
had been an eye-witneſs: The 
evidence of the former was called 
Maslopta, of the latter Expaplopia. 
The latter was never admitted ex- 
| Cept the eye · witneſs was dead, or 
in a foreign country, or detained 
by ſome unavoidable accident. 
Witneſſes delivered their teſtimo- 
ny written on Tablets, to prevent 
their receding from what they had 
once depoſed, and to make the 
detection of falſe witneſſes more 
eaſy. Thoſe who came into court 
with an intention to give evi- 
dence, had Tablets of a different 
kind, from thoſe who were caſual- 
ly called upon. The latter were 
of wax, that the matter of the 
evidence might be altered as oc- 
caſion required, or further recol- 
lection ſuggeſted. Witneſſes were 
required to take a ſolemn oath at 
the altar, which was in the court 
for that purpoſe. None were ad- 
mitted to give evidence but men 
of credit, tree-born, and difinte- 
reſted. 


The Romans were no leſs cau- 


tious in the admiſſion of witneſſes 
than the Greeks. Proper ſtreſs 
was laid upon every minute cir- 
cumſtance of the witneſſes. They 
were to be freemen, and their 
evidence was qualified by the con- 
ſideration ot their condition, 
Strict enquiry was made whether 
the witneſs produced way rich or 
poor, a man of good or bad cha- 
racer, a friend or an enemy to 
either of the parties, a relation or 
unconnected, and whether pro- 
miſes, threats or biibes, had in- 
duced him to come. The uſual 


form of examining witneſſes was, 
« Quere de te, arbitreriſne ?” The 
examination of witneſſes was re- 


garded as the moſt difficult and 
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moſt material part of the condu& 
of a cauſe. Such perſons as could 
not attend to give evidence, were 
ſometimes allowed to ſend their 
depoſitions. Falſe witneſſes were, 
by the law of the Twelve Tables, 
to be thrown from the Tarpeian 
Rock: The Athenians alſo had their 
action of 1%yagupe. 

Wives, among the Jews, ſeem 
not to have been treated with much 
delicacy or particular reſpect. The 
huſbands, on the contrary, were 
generally ſurly, and fond of ex- 
erting their authority in a tyranni- 
cal and barbarous manner ; and 
our Saviour informs us, that Mo/es 
allowed them to divorce their 
wives, becauſe of the hardneſs of 
their hearts and the cruelty of 
their tempers ; better indeed is a 
ſeparation, than a continual per- 
ſecution. It was anciently cuſto- 
mary in many countries, and ir 
the Eaft particularly, for men to 
purchaſe wives inſtead of having 
portions with them. Thus Sbe- 
chem deſired to contract with 
Jacob for his daughter Dinah, 
Gen, xxxiv. 12. And Jacob, hav- 
ing no money or goods, propoſey 
to ſerve ſeven years for Rachel, 
Gen. xxix. 18. This cuſtom till 
remains in the Za, -Iadies and in 
Africa. See Divorce. 

Wives and concubines, among 
the Greeks, ſeem not to have been 
diſtinguiſhed by any other circum- 
ſtance more than this, that the 
former brought a portion, and the 
latter did not. Wives might, 
upon juſt occaſions, divorce their 
huſbands, upon making an appeal 
to the Archons, and preſentin 
the bill of their grievances with 
their own hands. The moſt ex- 
traordinary circumſtances attend- 
ing the matrimonial connection 
were theſe: That heireſſes, in 
caſe of impotency in their huſ- 
bands, might make uſe of the 

huſbands? 


WOM 
haſbands“ neareſt relations; and 
that the traffic of lending and bor- 
rowing wives was not uncommon ; 
Socrates lent his wife to Alcibiades. 
This was ſometimes practiſed a- 
mong the Romans. See Borrow- 
ing, Marriage, Women, Divorce, 


Concubine. 


Worr. See Lupus. 


Women, in the primitive ages, 


were uſed agreeably to that ſim- 
plicity of manners which perva- 
ded all nations : They drew wa- 
ter, kept ſheep, fed cows and 
horſes ; Rebecca carried a pitcher, 
and drew water, tho? ſhe was Abra- 
ham's niece ; Rachel, the daugh- 
ter of Laban, kept ber father's 
Rocks ; Zipgporah and her Siſters, 


had the care of their father 7erbro's 


ſheep ; Andromache, the wite of 
Hettor, mingled wine with the 
rovender of her huſband's horſes. 

t the moſt common employ- 
ments of the Grecian and Roman 
women were, ſpinning, weaving, 
embroidery, and all forts of nee- 
dlework ; molt of the houſes had 
apartments for them to purſue this 
kind of buſineſs in. The educa- 
tion of females was confined to do- 
meſtic ceconomy within doors, 


and the kinds ot work above enu- 


merated. Their chambers were 
at the top of the building, and 
they were much confined at home. 
The apartments of the young wo- 
mea were ſecured by locks and 
bolts. New-married women were 
obliged alſo to keep at home; but 
when they became mcthers, they 


were more at liberty. To gad 


much abroad, however, was look- 
ed upon as very indecent. All 
women when they went from home 
wore veils, which were never taken 
off till they returned to their own 
doors. Such were the reſtraints 
under which women were kept at 
Athens and at Rome ; but the fa- 
ſhion was widely different among 
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the Lacedemonians : Their virgins 
went abroad bare-faced, in order 
to get huſbands; and the married 


women wore veils, to ſhew that 
- they had no ambition to draw the 


admiration of any but their huſ- 
bands. The Romans allo differed 
from the Greeks, in treating their 


women, with more liberality ; for, 


the Roman women were allowed to 
be preſent at public entertain. 
ments, to converſe with the gueſts, 
and to occupy the beit rooms 1n the 
houſe ; whereas the Grecian ladies 
ſeldom appeared in company, and 
were confined in the temoteſt 
rooms. Athenian women were not 
allowed to ſtudy phyſie, or practiſe 
midwifery ; but this law at laſt 
was repealed. The marriageable 
age of women is not clearly afcer- 
tained, either among the Greeks or 
Romans. Both the Greek and Ro- 
man ladies paid much attention to 
the preſervation and improvemen: 
of their beauty; for theſe purpoſes 


they made uſe of paints and maſks 


of paſte, They had ſometimes 
faife teeth, and employed much 
time at their toilets ; but this was 


looked upon as an act of religion, 


in which they ſacrificed to Venus 


and the Graces, Pearls and pre- 


ctous ſtones were ſometimes worn 
by the Roman ladies upon their 
tegs and feet ; and they frequently 


wore pendants at their ears, and 


twiſted their hair in chains of gold. 
Rich head-drefles were ſought at- 
ter, and their Jocks were powder- 
ed with gold-duſt. Much reſpect 
and delicacy were uſed by the Ro- 
mans in preſence of the ladies: Fa- 


thers would not even embrace their. 


waves in fight of their daughters; 


and tho? relations were ſuffered to. 


kiſs their female kindred on the 
mouth, it was done in order to 
know whether they ſmelt of wine, 
becauſe wine was, by a law of Ko- 


mulur, prohibited to women. The 
| reſpect 
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reſpect and deference paid to the 
ladies have in every country en- 
creaſed, as the people emerged 
from barbariſm. See Marriage, 
Wives, Hair, Head-Dreſi, Wine, 
Concubine, Harlot, Divorce, Mid- 
wife. Fay 
For the laws reſpecting women 
under the Jewiſb diſpenſation, ſee 
Levit. xii. 2, 3. XV. 19—25. 
Numb. v. 14, 15. Deut. xxii. 15. 
Wonsuir, among the Ancients, 
donſiſted of three parts: Prayers, 
ſacriſices, and luſtrations. See 
. Prayer, Sacrifice, Luſtration, Ex- 
piation, Adoration. 

WartsTLING was one of the 
exerciſes performed at the public 
games of Greece and the Circenſian 

ews of the Romans. It was the 
oldeſt of all the exerciſes, and was 
performed among the Greeks in the 
Hut, by two naked men, a- 
nointed with oil, and rubbed over 
with duſt, who intertwined their 
arms, and endeavoured to bring 
each other to the ground. The/eus 
is ſaid to have improved this exer- 
eiſe into an art, for in early times 
the combatants availed themſelves 
merely of their ſize and ſtrength. 
He who threw his antagoniſt thrice 
was the victor; hence TpaZa and 
erolpatz: ſignify to conquer in 
wreltling. The vanquiſhed com- 
batant made a public acknowledg- 
ment of his defeat by his voice, 
and by holding up his finger, 
There were two kinds of wreſtling, 

onaay and araxaivoraan ; in the 

rmer they wreſtled on their feet 
and erect, in the latter they con- 
tended rolling on the ground; 
this was alſo called Tamar. 
See Pancratium, Olympic, Circen- 
fer Ludi, &c. 
| WririxG is ſaid to have been 
the invention of Cadmus. Vari- 
ous materials have been made uſe 
of by mankind to write their ſen- 


timents upon, as ſtones, bricks, 


WRI 

plates of lead, the leaves of herbs 
and trees, and their rinds or barks; 
alſo tables of wood, wax, ivory, 
rolls of linen. At length the Pa- 
pyrus was found out, then parch- 
ment, then cotton-paper, and 
laſtly linen paper. The Romans 
wrote firit upon tablets made of 
bark, cut very thin and covered 
with wax, upon which they mark- 
ed the letters with a Szy/us, or 
iron-bodkin. They afterwards 
uſed parchment of different co- 
lours, upon which they wrote, in 
letters of gold or filver, with pens 
made of reeds, Then the' Papy- 
rus or Biblus was introduced, and 
then linen cloth was uſed, of which 
they made books, in the form of 
rolls, called Yo/lumina ; hence the 
word Volume. They ſometimes 
wrote in ſhort-hand, called Nite, 
when they took depoſitions, &c. 
See Note. | ; 

In writing letters, the Romans 
generally began with the name of 
the writer and the perſon to whom 
the letter was addreſſed : But when 
they wrote to a perſon of ſuperior 
rank, as Conſul or Emperor, the 
Conſul or Emperor's name ſtood 
firſt ; and Conſuls or Emperors l- 
ways placed their own names be- 
fore thoſe of the perſons whom 
they addrefſed., —Before the taking 
of Rome by the Gauls, the alpha- 
bet was almoſt unknown. The 
characters uſed by the firſt Roman 
were the ſame as thoſe of the an- 
cient Greeks, The Jews, and o- 
ther Orientalr, wrote from right 
to left; the Greeks wrote in the - 
way called Berend, or as the 


' huſbandmen turned their oxen in 


ploughing, the firſt line running 
from left to right, and the next 
from right to left, as in theſe 
words : 
EK AIOE AP» 
VOZINUX- 
g * - But 


X ES 


But the Romans, and other aro- 
peans, wrote from left to right as 


XYS 


we now do. See Books, Volume, 
Unmbilicus, Stylus. 


X. 


Arnica, a Macedonian fel- 
tival, obſerved in the month 
called Xanthus, at which the whole 
royal family with the army were 
purified ;- after this luſtration the 
army was drawn up in two parts, 
and exhibited a mock-fight. See 
Luftration. 

XeneLASIA was a law, among 
the Spartans, by which ſtrangers 
were excluded from their ſociety, 
not out of fear leſt they ſhould 
imitate the Spartan manners, but 
leſt the Spartans ſhould be con- 
taminated by foreign viees. It 
was a barrier (et up againſt con- 
tagion ; but was not ſo ſtrict as to 
exclude deſerving men, or any ta- 
lent worthy of being received. 

XENIA, among the Greeks and 
Romans, were preſents made by 
ſtrangers to ſuch perſons as had 
treated them with kindneſs and 
hoſpitality. Xenia was alſo a 
name given to the gifts and pre- 
ſents made to the governors of 
provinces by the inhabitants of 
them. It is alſo uſed as ſynony- 
mous with Streng. See Strene, 
Strangers, Teſfera. 

XenoPAROCHUS, among the 
Romans, was an officer, whoſe du- 
ty it was to provide Embaſſadors 
with all kinds of neceſſaries at the 
public expence. 

XESTA, an Athenian meaſure of 
capacity, anſwering to the Roman 
Sextarius. See Sextarius. 


XyYLocoPla, among the Greets, 
was a ſort of puniſhment inflited 
with a cudgel. See Admonitio, 
Fuſligatio, Puniſhment. | 

XyLon, a ſpecies of puniſh- 
ment in uſe among the Greeks, 
which anſwered to our putting of- 
fenders in the ſtocks. See Puniſo- 
ment. 

XynoEcla, was an Athenian 
feſtival, obſerved in memory. of 
Theſeus's uniting all the petty com- 
munities of Atlica into one Com- 
monwealth, whoſe aſſemblies were 
ever after to be held at Athens in 
the Prytaneum. | 

XysTARCH, an officer in the 
Grecian Gymnaſium, who preſided 
over the Xy/us, as lieutenant to 
the Gymna/iarch. His buſineſs 
was to ſuperintend the Atblitæ in 


their exerciſes in the two Yi. 


See Ayu, Gymnaſium, Gymna- 


arch. 


XIxsrict, a name given to the 
Athlete, becauſe they performed 
their exerciſes in the Xy/#7. See 
Xyflus. 

Xrsrus, among the Greeks, 


was a portico covered at the top, 


and deſigned for the exerciſe of 
the wreſtlers, when the weather 
did not permit them to contend 
in the open air. The Ya: 
made a neceſſary part of a Gymna- 
Hi, ſometimes called vf 
bade, were walks open at the top, 
deſigned 


mw 
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deſigned for exerciſes, or for re- 
creation in the heat of ſummer 
and the milder ſeaſons of the 
winter. : 

XysTus, among the Romans, 
was an alley or double row of 
trees, meeting like an arbour at 
the top, and forming a ſhade to 


YEA 


walk under. It is uſed alſo for a 
terrace or open walk, raiſed above 
the common ſurface of the ground, 
and ornamented like our old fa- 
ſhioned Parterres We meet with 
Mita as well as Yi in the plural 
number, 


V. 


* By the Pytbagercant, was 
+ made the emblem or ſym- 


bol of Virtue and Vice. The 
broad line at the bottom of the 
letter, repreſents the innocency 
and ſimplicity of infancy and ear- 
ly youth. The place where it is 
divided into two parts ſhews us 
the years of diſcretion, when we 
take the ſide of wiſdom or of folly, 
and can diſcriminate what is right 
from what is wrong. The narrow 
lice on the right exhibits to the 
fancy the ſtrait path that leads to 
happineſs, and the difficulties 
which attend a courſe of virtue. 
The broad line on the left repre- 
ſents the broad way that leads to 
deſtruction, and the ſeducing blan- 
diſhments of vice. Could any 
thing have been added to intimate 
the conſequences which attend a 
virtuous and a vicious conduct, the 
emblem had been perfect. Per- 
ius alludes to this emblematical 
repreſentation of virtue and vice, 
Sar. iii. 56. and Sat. v. 35. 
Yzar, a ſyſtem or cycle of 
months, uſually twelve, ſo con- 
ſtituted and proportioned as to in- 
clude the four ſeaſons. The year 
has puzzled all nations, and was 


never accurately ſettled till the 
preſent century. The years as 
regulated by the Sun, is called So- 
lar; and, as regulated by the 
Moon, is called Lunar. The Solar 
year is the interval of time in 
which the Sus finiſhes his apparent 
courſe thro' the Zodiac, and con- 
tains 365 days, 2 and 49 
minutes. The Lunar year con- 
ſiſted of 12 Lunar months. See 
Month. 

Beſides the Solar and Lunar 
years, we may mention the Civil 
year, which different nations a- 
dopted without regard to aftrono-. 
mical accuracy, to render the com- 
putation of time in the common 
affairs of life more eaſy. 

The Jewiſh year conſiſted of 12 
months, unleſs it happened to be 
intercalary, for then it had 13. 
The ancient Hebrews uſed to re- 
gulate their months by the courſe 
of the Sun, and each of them had 
30 days; but, after their deliver- 
ance out of Fg ypr, they adopted 
the Lunar months, containing al- 
ternately 29 and 30 days, in all 
354 days. This was made to 
agree with the Solar year by ad- 

D d 2 ding 
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ding eleven and ſometimes twelve 
days at the end of the year, or by 
an Emboli/mic month. They had 


an Ecclefraflical as well as a Civil 


year ; the firſt began in the month 
of Miſan or Abib, which anſwers 
to part of our March and April, 
becauſe about this time the 1/rae/- 
ites came out of Egypr. By this 
they reckoned their feaſts, The 
ſecond began in the month T7/r:, 
about the middle of our September, 
becauſe they fancied the world to 
have been created about this time. 
All contracts were dated, and the 
Jubilees reckoned according to this 
ear. The time of New Moon was 
rmerly diſcovered by its Phafir, 
or firſt appearance, but aronomi- 
cal calculation is now made uſe of. 
Neither Jewiſh nor Chriſtian wri- 
ters have given a ſatisfaftory ac- 
count of their Solar and Lunar 
years, and their method of inter- 
calating. | . 
The Roman year was Lunar, 
which, as ſettled by Romulus, con- 
ſiſted of ten months, four of which 
contained 31, and the other fix 
o days, in all 304 days; which 
Il 5o days ſhort of the true Lunar 
Jour, and 61 of the So/ar. The 
ginning of the year, according 
to this conſtitution of it, mult ne- 
ceſſarily be very vague and varia- 
ble; to remove this inconveni- 
ence, Romulus required ſo many 
days to be added to the year, as 
ſhould bring the ſtate of the hea- 
vens to a correſpondence with the 
firſt month. Theſe additional days 
were not incorporated with any 
months, or called by any particu- 
lar name. Romulus's year began 
about the Yernal Equinox. The 
— was March, then fol- 
ed April, May, une, Duinti- 
lis, Sextilir, rw Otober, 
November, December So that the 
Numiral months were named ac- 
tocding to their order in the Series. 
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Nama Pompilias, to correct and re- 
form the year, made two new 
months, January and February, 
of the days which uſed to be con- 
fuſedly added to the year of Romu- 
lus. Numa's year then conſiſted 
of 12 months, of which ſeven had 
29 days, and the reſt 31, except 
February, which had only 28, in 
all 355 days ; which ſum exceeds 
the Lunar, but falls ſhort of the 
Solar year ten days. The year, 
therefore, according to this con- 
ſtitution, muſt be vague and un- 


fixed as to the time of its com- 


mencement. Numa, however, de- 
ficous of fixing it to the winter Sol- 


ice, ordered 22 _ to be inter- 


calated every ſecond year, 23 eve- 
ry fourth year, 22 every ſixth, and 
23 every eighth; and theſe inter- 
calations to be made in February. 
But this rule failing of its object, 
it was thought proper to add only 
15 days every eighth year, inſtead 
of 23. The care of the whole was 
committed to the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, who, either by inattention or 
ignorance, let things run into 
confuſton, Such was the flate of 
the Reman year till Julius Ceſar 
made a reformation, 'The year, as 
reformed by Julius Cæſar, is a 

Solar year, conſiſting common] 

of 365 days, but every fourt 
year, called Brfjextile, contains 
366. The true-quantity of the 
Julias year, therefore, is 365 
days, 6 hours, which exceeds the 
true Solar year by 11 minutes, 
which in 131 years amount to a 
whole day. Thus ſtood the year 
till the reformation of it made by 

Pope Gregory. | | 
The Athenian year was Lunar. 
But it was long before any plan 
was adopted for making the Solar 
and Lynar revolutions correſpond 
with each other, Thales, obſer- 
ving that the Zanar revolutions 
| never 
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never exceeded 30 days, afligned 
to the year 12 months of 30 7x 
each, in all 360 days. This fall- 
ing — the Solar year, he in- 
tercalate 30 days at the end of 
every two years, which exceeded 
the true number by no leſs than 
20 in the ſpace of two years. So- 
lon, having obſerved that the Mass 
finiſhed her courſe in 29 days and 
an half, made the months to con- 
fiſt alternately of 29 and 30 days, 
which make in all 354, and fall 
ſhort of the Solar year 11 days 
and ſomething more. To recon- 
cile this difference, Tilpadlngi;, or 
a Cycle of four years was invented, 
after the firſt two years of which 
they intercalated a month of 22 
days, and aſter the other two years 
a month of 23 days was added, the 
fraction of a day having amounted 
to a whole day in the {pace of four 
years. But the Tipainpys, which 
added 45 days in four years, end- 
ing in the midit of a Lunar month, 
the oxlodlngss, or Cycle of eight 
years, was adopted in its ſtead, 
by which three Lunar months were 
added at different times. Thus 
the Calendar ſtood till the days of 
Meton, who having obſerved that 
the motions of the Sun and Moon 
fell ſhort of one another by ſome 
hours, which diſagreement, tho? 
at firſt almoſt imperceptible, he 
foreſa would in the courſe of ages 
quite invert the ſeaſons, invented 
a Cycle of 19 years, called ema- 
v e¾üfnpig, at the concluſion of 
waich the Sun and Moon returned 
nearly to the ſame place of the 
heavens in which they had been at 
the beginning of it. Ia this Cycle 
there was an Emboli/mic, or inter- 
calary month, every 3d, Sch, 8th, 
11th, 14th, 16th, and 19th year, 
Afterwards r having found 
that in the courſe of this Cycle the 
Moon outwent the Sun about ſeven 
hours, contrived a Cycle of 76 
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years, containing four of M. 
cles, to remedy this inconveni- 
e. A ſmall diſagreement be- 
tween the Sus and Moon ha 
been obſerved at the end of 
term, Hipparchus invented another 
Cycle of 152 years, which was af- 
terwards divided into two equal 
parts, and from each part one day 
was deducted, which bad been 
5 ſuperfluous in Meton's Cycle. 
The beginning of the dthenias 
year was fixed to the day of che 
New Moos immediately precedi 
the Summer Solftice. In the lms 
of Meton and Eudoxus it was placed 
on the 8th of June, and in the time 
- 5 ar” and Hipparchus on 
the 27th uly. The G 
were, "= all , the = 
wretched Afronomers, their chro- 
nology is conſequently full of con» 
fuſion. See Month, Day, Hour. 

The Lunar year of the Maceds- 
nians agreed with the Attic, and 
their Solar year with the Julias. 
The Macedoniant ſometimes di- 
vided the year into four equa 
parts on de rf — nto 

e ſour ints, allowing 
91 days to 2 * 
Month, Day, Hour. 

Year of Jubilee, among the 
Fewws, was celebrated at the end 
of ſeven times ſeven, or 49 | 
that is, every goth year. It be. 
gan on the toth day of the month 


Tri, anſwering to our 1 5 


and was proclaimed throughou 
the country by the ſound of aram's 
horn or trumpet, There is no 
mention of Jubilee: but while the 
Twelve Tribes were in 8 
of the Land of Canaan. The Tal. 
mudifl ſay they ceaſed when the 
Tribes of Gad, Reuben, and the 
Half Tribe of Manaſſeb were cat- 
ried into captivity. They are not 
at all mentioned under the ſecond 
temple, tho' the Sabbatical-Nears 

- evatinoed 


Og” 
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continued ſtill to be obſerved. 
The Jubilee had the ſame privis 
leges as the Sabbatical-Year ; the 


ound was not then cultivated, 

yes were ſet at liberty, and 
fuch lands as had been fold or 
mortgaged returned to the firſt 
owners, if they could not redeem 
them ſooner, except houſes in 
walled towns; t were to be 
redeemed within the ſpace of a 


youre otherwiſe they belonged to 


3 notwithſtanding the 
Jubilee. The year when John the 


ZYG 

Baprift firſt n to preach, had 

wbilees —_— obſerved, would 

ave been a year of Fabilee; which 
circumſtance beautifullyy correſ- 
ponds with the deſign of the goſ- 
pel, and the end of Jobs the Bap- 
tit coming, which was to pro- 
claim the grand Jubilee, the Spi- 
ritual Freedom of the children of 
God, foretold by Zechariah, ix. 
5 and preſigured by the Jubilees 
of the TFews. See Sabbatical. 


Year. 
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ge and general ſenſe for any 
kind of puniſhment; but more 
frequently for a pecuniary mulct 
or fine, laid upon a criminal, 
according to the degree of his 
offence. 

ZETETZ, Zililas, among the 
Athenians, were officers appointed 
upon extraordinary occaſions, to 
enquire after the public debts, 


when thro? the negle& of the re- 


ceivers they were run up to large 
ſums, or by any other means be- 
gan to be in danger of being loſt, 
if not called in. 

 Zegveirt x, N amon 
the Athenians, were the third claſs 
of the people, comprehending 
thoſe whoſe eſtates amounted to 


two hundred Medimns. 


Zona, among the Greets and 
Romans, was the girdle by which 


© þdeir garments were tied cloſe 


about them ; It was uſed both by 


men and women. The word is 
ſometimes uſed to ſignify a purſe, 
becauſe the Zone were either hol- 
low, like an cel-ſkin, and ſerved 
to carry money in, or the purſes. 
were ſuſpended from the girdle, 
The bridegroom uſed to looſe the 


girdle of the bride as the firſt act 


of connubial familiarity ; hence 
Avery fn, Or ſolvere xonam, ſig- 
nify to deflower ; and yur Avor- 
Garg, one who has loft ber Virgini- 
iy. This girdle was not worn by 
maids only, as ſome have imagi- 
ned, but by married women allo, 
being deſigned to ſecure the weaker 
ſex — the ſudden attempts of 
libidinous men. This appears 
from the mention which authors 
make of untying women's girdles 
in child- birth, and from calling 
ſuch girls as were not arrived at 
maturity ajilpos, i. e. not having 
a girdle. See Girdle. 
 ZycasTicuM, Zuyarinor, a- 


2 10 „ \ 
had mong the Ancients, was money who ſat on the ſecond row of the 
paid for weighing things. The Yrireme:s or three-rowed galleys, 
ich word is derived from guys, a bal- i. e. above the Thalamite, and 
ef. lance. below the Thraxite. See Rowers, 
of. Zrotræ, in the Grecian and Ships, Triremes, Thalamite, Thra- 

. Reman galleys, were thoſe rowers aite. 
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